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August  8,  1930- 


November  9,  1932, 


Alaskan  girl  to  teach.   127. 
Albertson,  Mrs.  Hazel  H.   121. 
Allen,  Edward  E.   1,  12,23t-27,37-- 

41,44,45,49,51,52,53,61,69,74, 

76,78,79,85,87,94,107,121,125, 

126,150,160,163. 
Alpha  Delta  Tau  dance.   35. 
Alumni .   76,135.   See  "Centennial" 

book. 
American  Association  of  Instructor^ 

of  the  Blind.   1. 
American  Association  of  Museums. 

125.  .  si 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind.   114. 
Americanization  class  visits 

Perkins.   35. 
Ammonia  fumes.   147. 
Anagnos,  Michael,  honored.   143. 
Andrews,  Francis  M.   14,54,75,112. 
Annual  meeting  of  corporation.   11 

93,94. 
Antonucci,  Albert.   129. 
Appeals.   12,25,86,103,135,160,164 
Appleton,  General  Francis  H.   1. 
Appointments  to  staff.   16. 
Arlington  Woman's  Club  visits 

Perkins.  ,42. 
Athletic  Association  banquet.   12. 
Athletic  meets.   130,134,135. 
Athletics-.   9,69,58,91. 


Babies  wanted.   150. 

Bailey,  Agnes.,  70,71. 

Barrett,  Robert.,  13,15,19,26,49, 

92, 1Q1, 102, 10.3, 123, 146  . 
Beggars  condemned.,  148. 
Belmont  Motor  Corps.   74. 
Bequests.   51.92,95,104,105,111, 

116. 
Bicentennial,.  Washington.   133. 
Bigelow  Junior  High  School.   120. 
Bird,  Caroline  W.,  bequest.   92. 
Blindness..   160,,162. 


Board  of  Trustees.-  44,45,87. 
Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind.  77, 

112. 
Boston  University  students,  blind. 

5,28,58,59,86,88. 
Boy  Scout  news.   9,17,26,35,40,69, 

74,87,92,94,95,109,117,123,160. 
Boys  at  Perkins  entertained.   112. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Mary  I.   51. 
Braille  alphabet.   6. 
Braille  letter.   6. 
Bridge  games.   35,94,127. 
Srooks,  George  CV  117. 
Brooks,  Madeleine.   10,13,93,108, 

128,146. 
Brown  University  student,  blind. 

123. 
Browne 11,  Ella  W.   120. 
Bryan,  F.C."  2,3,51,82. 
Burnell,  M.M.   1. 


Cabot,  Dr.  Fichard.   9,92. 

Call,  Melba.   127,144. 

Cambridge,  Mary.   135. 

Camp  Allen.   139, .49, 151, 156. 

Camp  for  blind  boys.   77. 

Camp  for  blind  boys  and  girls.   118 

Campbell,  Sir  Fran6is.   161. 

Campbell,  Lady.   12,59. 

Campbell,  Peter.   47,137,148. 

Canvassers  warned  against.   10. 

Casella,  Charles.   36. 

Cate,  Alice  E.   110. 

Cenacle  for  blind.'  154. 

Centenary  gift.   119. 

Centennial.   137,138.  SeV'Centennial" 

book. 
Cerullo,  Giovanni.   8,9. 
Chair  reseating  and  caning.   100. 
Chamberlain,  Fleda.   86. 
Chapman,  Tad.   120, 159/165 . 
Choir.   10,15--19,*69,71,72,93,96, 

98--lC3,109,123. 
Chombeau,  Bertrand.   162. 


155. 
57. 

11,95,94,163. 


Christmas  activities.   15,17,18,21, 

102,103. 
Clarke,  William  H.   29. 
Conant,  A.F.  gives  dinner.   147. 
Concerts.   15- -19, 69, 71, 72, 96, 98, 99, 

100—103,125. 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind.  See 

World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 

Blind. 
Connelly,  Edward.   160. 
Cook  book  for  blind.   146,155. 
Cooking  at  Perkins. 
Coolidge,  Marcus  A. 
Corliss,  Jay  H.   96. 
Corporation  meeting. 
Cortes,  Eugenia.   1. 
Cortes,  Trinidad.   1. 
Cuban  student  at  Perkins.   3. 
Curley,  Mary  visits  Perkins.   82. 


D 


Damon,  George  M.'  52,80,81. 

Damon  Hall  visits  Perkins.   165. 

Dana,  Francis  W.   19". 

Dance.   69,76. 

De  Martino,  Matthew.   9,15,160. 

Deaf-blind  department.   141,152,159, 

'  165. 
Dean,  Albertine  G.   81. 
Decrease  in  blindness.   164. 
Demonstration.   40,112,113. 
Depression  hard  on  blind.   153. 
Despres,  John.  P.   1,123,157. 
"Devil's. Disciple,  The"   36,40,47,48, 

49,50,51. 
Dickens  and  the  blind .   103. 
Dictaphone ' sets  requested.   103. 
Dollar  gift' to  pupils'.   111. 
Dowdy,  Leonard.   152,156,157. 
Duffy,  John* J.  '109,111,123. 
Duffy,  Paul.   119. 
Durfee,  Sydney.   164. 
Dwight  Hall.   120. 


E 


Eaton,  Charles.   5,17,58,59,79. 
"Edison,  the  Man  and  his  Work"  in 

braille.   103. 
"Education  Day"  in  Pepperell.   25. 
Education  of  the  blind.   9,30,49,50, 

54,56,61. 
Egyptian  at  Perkins.   153. 
Eid,  Viola.   146.  . 
Elliott,  Maud  H.   11,93,144. 
Employment  for  the  blind.   153. 
Enrollment  at  Perkins  for  1930.   4. 


B 


Entertainment  furnished  by  Perkins. 

26,  13  1. 
Epaminonda,  John.   22. 
Eve,  Russell.   118. 
Exhibition.   40,112,113. 
Exhibition  of  blind  products.   79, 

112,115,116. 


Fake  solicitors  .warned  against.   9 
10. 

Farnsworth,  Esther.   164. 

Farrell,  Gabriel.   31,38,42,43,44, 
46,47,48,82,89,93,94,96,97,101, 
105, 106 , 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 117, 
118, 125 ,  134 ,  135 ,  150, 151, 159, 160, 
162. 

Faxon,  H.H. ,  named  trustee.   106, 
108,109. 

Ferranini,  Yolanda  N.   1. 

Field  day.   9,88,91. 

Fire  at  Perkins,.   104,105. 

Fire  at  salesroom.   125. 

Fish,  £nna.   1,72. 

Fitzpatrick,  Paul  E.   26. 

Fladeland,  Sina.   2,106. 

Flannagan,  Ursula.   16,35,99. 

Flying  Club.   69. 

Football  at  Perkins.   7. 

Founders'  Day.   11,12. 

French,  Mary  E.   128. 


G 


Gadbois,  Rose.   37. 

Gaffney,,  George.   5. 

Galvin,  Margaret.   119. 

Gardiner,  Edwin  L.   ,16,17,98,99. 

Garside,  Lillian.   47,50. 

Gas  masks.   147. 

Girl  Scouts.   144,145. 

Girls'  athletics.   See  Athletics. 

Gleason,  Cora.   25, "57758, 65. 

Glee  Clubs.   10,15,16,26,28,35,104 

111. 
Gloria  Quar-tet.  .  16. 
Goguen,  Paoul  J.,  108,120. 
Goodin,  Leona.,  119. 
GoocTwin,  Helen.   51,52. 
Gould,  Fred.,  146. 
Graduates  ,of  Perkins.   101,111. 
Graduation.   76  ,,132, 135, 136. 
Graham,  William.   41. 
Greek  blind  girl.   91,93. 
Gre.ek  Mothers'  Club  visits  Perkins 

9. 
Grime,  Edward.   160., 
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Ha Howe 'en  parties.   92. 
Hallowell,  Robert  H.   11,93,94,95,165 
"Hamlet"  read  to  hlinri.   98. 
Hand  loom.  .  12?.  -  = 

Hannon,  James  E„   28, 154.5-^ *js^j^;: 
Harlow,  Gertrude  S.   19.         />*•! 
Harmon  Foundation  award.   81. 
Harvard  .Course.   5,23,24,25,37,78,97, 
,  104,153. 

Hayes  ,  Samuel  .P.   11. 
Heath,  "Eddie".   107. 
Higher  education.   5,28,58,59,86,88, 

12,25,76,26,106. 
Hill,  .Henry  M0.  73. 
Holidays.   12,13. 
Howard,  Lillian.  .1,25,79. 
Howe  Memorial  Club.   11,93,115. 
Howe  Memorial  Press.   103,107. 
Howe  Reading  Club..  11, 93",  1-1^5, 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.   93,165. 


I 

Industrial  building.   1,2,3,13,79,81. 
Istas,  Henry  T.  .25,26,106. 


Japanese  blind  students.   14,85. 
Japanese  visitors  .at  Perkins.   56,58, 

59,64,66,68,74.  , 
Jenkins,  Edward  W.   15,123. 
Johnson,  Esther  J.   151,154., 
Junior  League.   25,93. 


K 


Kaminsky,  Alexander.   117. 

Katwi.ck,  Dr.  Arthur  D.   5,86. 

Kay,  Mrs.  A.E.   2,7. 

Keefe,  Clarence.   107,116,135,160. 

Keller,  Helen.   72. 

Kindergarten.   92., 

Knights  of  Pythias  Convention.   123. 


Lamina'n,  Tovia   76,86.^^^^ 
Lane,  Sarah.   108. „  i 

Langworthy,  Jessica.   1. 
Lankowicz,  Stanley.   124,147. 
Lanoue,  Edna..   16,35,99,123. 
Lawyers,  blind.   11,25,28,154. 
Legion  band.   156. 
Legislators,  blind.   11,28,42. 
Library  at  Perkins.   164. 


Lincoln's  Birthday  gift.   111. 
Lindsay,  Charles  W.   119,150,166. 
Lions  Clubs.   10,75,115,125,156. 
Loesche,  Dr.  Fred.   49. 
Loewenfeld,  Dr.  Berthold.   26. 


M 


MacArthur,  Chase.   75. 
Mc  Carthy,  William  H.   28,50,78,144 
McGovern,  Velma.   142. 
Macy,  John  A.   147.. 
"Man  from  Home,  The"   115,117. 
Mann,  William  J.   86. 


50,101. 

50. 
155. 

9,15. 

13,42,86,87,101, 


101,123. 
2,3,13. 


Marchisio,  Aldo. 

"      Guido. 
Martin,  Sybil  E. 
Martino,  Matthew. 
Martone,  Antonio. 

•142,154,161. 
Masons .   26. 
Matthews,  Edith. 
Mattress-  factory. 
Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.   95. 
Maynard,  Merrill.   117. 
Medal  for  E.E.  .Allen.   125,126. 
Memorial  home  for  blind  women.   12. 
Mental  testing.   164. 
Methuen.   107. 
Metwalli,  Zahya.   153. 
Mexico  blind 0   1. 
Michaud,  Armand.   76,88. 
Milner,  Edith.   10,11,13,15,65,77, 

101,123. 
Misnomer  for  Perkins.   110. 
Moffett,  Mary  K.   79. 
Moving  pictures.   63. 
Mozealous,  Henry  E.   17. 
Museums  for  the  blind.   26,27,125. 
Music  department.   12. 
Musicians,  blind.   2,8,13,15,22,70, 

71, 73, 77, 84, 86, 92, 1C8, 109, 111, 119 

190,142,146,154. 


N 


Nagle,  John.   36. 

Nartibem,  Antonio.   16. 

Naumberg,  Pobert  E.   63,64,65. 

Neal,  Paul  R.   56. 

New  England  Conservatory  program. 

77. 
New  England   Women's  Club.   49. 
New  Hampshire  pupils  at  Perkins. 

148. 
N.Y.-P.I.  athletic  meet.   130. 
Newman,  Alliene.   10.  ' 
Newsman,  blind.   41,73,107. 
Nichols,  Dr.   79. 
Nicolaon,  Kyriajis.   91,93. 


Noonan,  Loretta.   16. 
Northfield  Seminary  student,  blind. 
51,52. 


0 


Opticians  urge  prevention.   117. 

Optimist,  blind.   97. 

Organ  for  Perkins.   119,137,138,150, 

166. 
Osteopaths,  blind.   5,49. 
"Our  Special"..   34., 


Parker,  Ethel.   ,111,147. 

Parent,  I  la.   5.. 

Pawtucket  High  School  students.   1. 

Peabody,  Eugene.   21,22,23,24. 

Peanut  vendor  defrauded.  ,  21,22,23, 

24. 
Peppere 11  Women/ s  Club.   25. 
Perkins  Institution  described.   14, 

21,31,75,78,1,04,150,152,147. 
Perkins  Institution  ,( illustrations  ). 

20,84. 
Perkins  Institution  message.   114. 
"        "       willed  money. 

111. 
Perkins,  Thomas,  H. -.-birthday.   16, 

152. 
Personnel  and.  research  dept.   152. 
Peter  takes  some  grapes.   18. 
Playing  cards  in  braille.   35. 
Pond  reserved  for  blind.   99. 
Pontarelli,,  Roccp.   76,88. 
Poulsson,  Emilie.   101. 
Powers,  William  E.   151,154. 
Prescott,  G.H.  _  153. 
Providence  College  student,  blind. 

88. 
Public  school  students,  blind,   1,29 
Purdon,  Maria.   151,152,160. 


Quincy  Parent- Teachers  Association, 
56. 


Radio  blamed  for  spoiling  tuning 

business.   68. 
Radio  broadcast.   26,27,52,76,108, 

110,111. 
Rainville,  Hervey.   25. 
Readers  for  the  blind.   153. 


■  1 


Recital.   132. 

Reception  to  staff.   92. 

Red  Cross  Drought  Relief  Fund.   29. 

Red  Cross  transcribers  meet.   112. 

Reinert,  Alfred.   87,92. 

Re-opening  193G.   1,4. 

"      1931.  .  87. 
Resolutions  adopted.   114. 
Rest  room  for  teachers.   12,14. 
Rhode  Island  Association.   65. 
Richardson,  Dr.  William  L.   162. 
Robbins,  Mercie  T.   71. 
Rochester  N.-H.  hears  about  Perkins. 

27. 
Roller  skating.   91. 
Rotarians.   75,105,-106,122. 
Roukey,  George  E.   42.  ■ 
Roy,  Catherine.   122. 
Rubin,  Manuel.   13,26,74,84,92,119, 

146,148. 
Ruston,  Cora  D..  2,9. 


S 


St.  John,  Emily  bequest.   116. 
Salesroom  exhibit.   112,115,116. 
Sslmon,  Peter  U.  -29. 
Saltonstall,  Leverett.   113. 
Sanchez  y  Torres,  Oliverio.   3. 
Saruta,  Keiko.   85. 
Schoener,  Emile.   10. 
Sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 

schools.   76. 
Silva,  Arthur.   100. 
Simmons  College  group  visits  Perkin 

87.- 
Situation  of  Perkins  Institution. 

29. 
Skating.   99. 
Skipp,  Doris.   85. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  bequest.   104, 

105. 
"Smuggler's  Luck"  in  braille.   96. 
Snyder,  Abraham.   51.  ■ 
Solicitors  .warned  against.   9,10. 
South  Boston  Industrial  Building. 

/72, 3, 13, 79, 81.- 
Sports,  0ee   Athletics. 
Spring  vacation.   117. 
Starbird,  Mabel.   16,26,86. 
Statuta,  Mary.   29,76. 
Steer  invades  Perkins.   18. 
Stevens,  Ruey  B.  bequest.   111. 
Stewart,  Alice.   12,21,35,94,115. 
Stinchfield,  Sara.   11,110. 
Store-keepers,  blind.   41,124. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Agnes.   2-1,28,46, 

47,86. 
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Tadoma  system.   159. 

Takamatsu,  Prince  and  Princess.   56, 

58,59,64,66,68,74. 
Takei,  Ine.   85. 
Teachers,  blind.   2,5,47. 
Teletactor.   120. 
Thompson,  Edward  A.   98. 
Thompson,  Lawrence.   36. 
Thompson,  Mary.   164. 
"Three  Blind  Mice".   166. 
Thursday  Morning  Musical  Club.   123. 
Trachoma  victim.   91,93. 
Trafton,  Helen  R.   79,112. 
Trainor,  Rose.   134. 
Trott,  Sarah  E.   95. 
Tufts  students.   12,25,76. 
Tuning  business  declines.   68. 
Tut tie,  J.  Walton.   11,28,50,59. 
Typist,  blind.   37,119. 


U 


Unemployed  aided  by  Perkins  boys.  115 


Vacation.   117,118,137. 

Vars,  John.   161. 

Vendor,  blind.   21,22,23,24. 

Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind.  56 

Vermont  child  sent  to  Perkins.   55. 

Visagraph.   63,64,65. 


W 


Wall,  Agnes.   21,28,46,47,86. 

"   Anna .   94 . 
Ward,  Fred  C.   132,141. 
Washington  bi-centennial.   132,133. 
Watertown  High  School  students.   29. 
Watertown  Teachers'  Association.   55. 
Weaving  by  blind.   10. 
White  House  Child  Health  Conference. 

11. 
Whitfield,  Dr.  Ernst.   61. 
Wilkins,  Mr.  James  A.   1. 
Wilson,  Gov.  Stanley  visits  Perkins. 

28,30,33,34,35. 
Winchester- exhibit.   112. 
Window  display.   112,115,116. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 

Union.   93. 
Woods  Hole  Woman's  Club.   51. 
Woodworth,  Marion.   118. 
Workshop  for  the  Blind.   1,2,3,13,79, 

81,114. 


Yale  student,  blind. 
Young,  Vinal.   142. 
Y.M.C.A.  camp.   77. 


25,26,106, 


Zeigler,  Matilda.   150. 


Miss  Maxfield  on 

Perkins  Faculty 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  of  New  York 
I  city,  recently  research  secretary  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  in  preparation  of  the  re- 
Iport   on    the   visually    handicapped  child, 


Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 


will  join  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  beginning  with  the  next 
school  year.  She  is  now  supervisor  of 
educational  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  psychological 
education   concerning  the  blind. 

Miss  Maxfield  will  be  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  research,  a  new  position  at 
Perkins.  Under  her  leadership,  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  will  be  broadened 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  personnel 
adjustment  and  the  intelligent  guiding  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  into  fields  of  the 
widest  usefulness.  Pioneer  work  is 
Planned  in  the  application  of  mental  hy- 
giene to  blind  children  and  studies  are 
to  be  mane  of  methods  of  handling  men- 
tally retarded  and  superior  blind  pupils. 
These  are  the  most  difficult  problems 
I  confronting  blind  educators  today. 

"The  first  step  in  our  plan  of  prog- 
ress," said  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  in  announcing  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Maxfield,  "was  to 
find  the  best  qualified  person  to  do  the 
work.  We  feel  confident  that  in  Miss 
Maxfield,  Perkins  has  brought  to  its  staff 
one  with  wide  experience  in  education  of 
the  .blind  and  one  competently  versed  in 
clinical  psychology-  Miss  Maxfield  was 
for  five  years  prior  to  1924  on  the  staff 
of  Perkins.  Her  experience  with  the 
American  Foundation  has  given  her  an 
insight  into  the  best  work  that  is  being 
done  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  her 
new  position  she  will  be  a  great  asset  to 
I  Perkins." 

i'  Miss  Maxfield  is  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  has  earned  her  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Columbia,  and  has  completed  all  of 
her  work  except  the  completion  of  her 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  She  is 
trie  editor  of  the  one  professional  maga 
I  zine  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  The  Teach 
ers  Forum.  She  has  published  one  book 
"The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,"  and 
I  Is  the  author  of  many  magazine  articles 
;  She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Asso 
j  elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Association  of  Consulting  Psychologists 
American  Psychological  Association,  The 
I  American  Association  of  Workers  for  th( 
Blind,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Psycho 
I  logical  Corporation. 


N.  Y.  PSYCHOLOGIST 
I       JOINS  PERKINS  STAFF 

Kathryn  Maxfield  to  Be  Director  of 
Personnel 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  of  New 
York  city,  now  supervisor  of  educa- 
tional research  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  to  become 
director  of  personnel  and  research  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  it  was  announced  yester- 
day. Under  her  direction  during  the 
next  school  year  the  department  of 
psychology  is  to  be  broadened  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  personnel  adjust- 
ment and  the  intelligent  guiding  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  into  fields  of  the 
widest  usefulness. 

Miss  Maxfield  was  for  five  years 
prior  to  1924  on  the  staff  of  Perkins 
and  is  the  editor  of  the  one  professional 
magazine  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  the 
Teachers  Forum.  She  has  published  a 
bcok  and  is  the  author  of  many  maga- 
zine articles. 

She  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke, 
received  an  M.  A.  from  Columbia,  and  is 
a  member  of  a  large  number  of  societies 
of  psychologists. 
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Perkins  institution 
adds  six  teachers  | 

Two  Promotions  Are  Announced  by 
Director  Farrell 

j  Six  new  teachers  were  appointed  to 
[the  staff  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
jthe  Blind  yesterday,  according-  to  an 
j  announcement  by  Gabriel  Farrell,  di- 
rector. Two  members  of  the  staff  were 
promoted. 

The    new    appointments    are    at    the 

I  boys'  school,  Miss  Esther  G.  Herfurth, 
to  assist  in  manual  training;  Miss  Flor- 
ence W.  Barbour,  to  teach  English,  Miss 
Inis  B.  Hall  to  do  special  work  with 
deaf  and  blind  pupils;  at  the  girls' 
school,  Miss  Gladys  Read  of  Manches- 
ter to  teach  science  and  nature  study, 
Miss  Helen  R.  Trafton,  assistant  in  the 
department  of  psychology,  and  Miss 
Ruth  M.  Knapp.  assistant  in  the  library. 
Miss  Anna.  Gardner  Fish,  for  many 
years  secretary  to  the  director,  has  been 
appointed  registrar,  and  'Miss  Bertha 
E.  Sangeleer,  secretary  to  the  director. 


NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Gabriel    Farrell,    Jr.,    Will    Assume 
Duties  July  1 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  director  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  will  assume 
his  new  position  July  1. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  and  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  m 
1911.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  school  of  Cambridge 
and  has  served  in  the  ministry  in 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  staff  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston  and  in  Rhinebcck. 
NY.  He  is  president  of  the  board 
of  religious  education  of  the  diocese 
of  New  York ;  secretary  ■  of  the  boa  rd 
of  the  province  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  instructor  in  the  home  division 
of  the  national  department  and  editor 
of  the  Episcopal  ChuVoh  heme  depart- 
ment quarterly.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 


dKta*/    i  <n 


By  DOROTHY  LINDSAY 

Blindness  Is  no  hindrance  to  girls  participating  in  athletics,  accordnig 
to  Mary  H.  Ferguson,  girls'  athletic  director  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Certain  games,  of  course,  are  impractical  and  some  activities  have 
to  be  modified;  but  on  the  whole,  a  blind  girl  gets  much  the  same  thrill 
out  of  sports  as  does  her  seeing  sister.  The  whole  philosophy  of  self-re- 
liance, so  rigidly  instilled  at  Perkins,  is  exemplified  in  the  gymnasium,  in 
the  swimming  pool  and  on  the  field  track. 

HAS   WORKED 


ji.HS  institution 

CHOIR  CONCERT  TODAY 


ON  THEORIES  FOK  10  TEAKS 

Athletics  for  blind  girls  have  by  no 
means  developed  overnight  at  ths 
school.  Miss  Ferguson,  a  Sargent 
graduate,  has  been  working  out  her 
theories  for  more  than  10  years.  It 
was  hard,  she  will  tell  you,  when  she 
started  because  so  few  persons  had 
tried  teaching  blind  girls  to  love  sports. 
She  had  to  work  out  her  own  methods 
of  instruction.  Even  now,  she  is  al- 
ways going  to  various  meets  and  dem- 
onstrations in  Greater  Boston  to  get 
ideas  which  may '  bs  adapted  to  her 
own  particular  needs. 

A  blind  girl  would,  of  course,  find  it 
difficult  to  play  basketball.  The  Per-, 
kins  girls  do  play  ball,  however,  with] 
a  bell  inside  the  ball  to  warn  of  itsl 
approach. 

While  blindness  does  in  some  meas- 
ure affect  a  girl's  sense  of  balance,  Miss 
Ferguson  finds  that  sightless  youngsters 
often  make  excellent  performers  on  I 
gymnastic  apparatus.  They  appar- 1 
ently  have  little  fear  cf  falling  and 
often  perform  quite  difficult  feats  on 
rings  and  bars. 
HAVE  PASSED 
SWIMMING  TESTS 

This  same  lack  of  fear  Is  a  great 
asset  in  the  swimming  pool  where  many 
of  them  become  excellent' diver-.  Xbfi 
pool  at  Perkins  is  so  adapted  that  ex- 
pert swimmers  may  go  out  into  the 
deep  water  while  the  less  experienced 
are  kept  from  passing  out  byond  their 
depth  by  a  guide  rope  stretched  across 
the  pool. 

Racing  in  the  water  Is  fun,  but  all 
sprints  are  taken  against  time  so  that 
the  girls  won't  bump  into  each  other. 
The  girls  are  also  taught  life-saving 
and  a  number  have  managed  to  pas: 
their  tests.  Their  blindness  prevent 
them  from  winning  certificates,  how 
ever. 

Outdoors  on  the  level  lawn  the  girlj 
have   a   great   time.     They   race   by 
unique   method,   whereby   th3   track 
divided  into  two  lanes  by  ropes.     Only 
two  girls  race  at  a  time  and  they  are 
guided  in  the   straight  path  by  finger 
rings    fastened    to    larger    rings    which 
slide  along  the  ropes  as   they  run. 
HIGH  JUMP 
PROVES  POPULAR  EVENT 

High  jumping  is  another  popular 
sport.  In  the  standing  high  jump  a 
blind  girl  measures  the  height  of  the 
bar  with  her  hands  and  in  a  system  cf 
calculation,  which  she  gains  from 
long  practice,  is  able  to  clear  the  bar 
at  a  height  no  lower  than  a  girl  with 
sight.  Sometimes  the  totally  blind 
girls  do  better  in  this  event  than  the 
girls  with  partial  vision. 

Relay  racing  is  a  strenuous  and  noisy 
activity  at  Perkins,  for  a  member  of 
a  team  is  guided  to  her  own  side  by 
some  peculiar  call  or  bell  with  which 
her  teammates  endeavor  to  bring  her 
to  them.  In  a  relay  race  with  several 
teams  running,  there  is  pandemonium, 
to  say  the  least. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  vari- 
ous types  of  dancing  where  the  girls 
seem  to  find  their  blindness  cf  little 
handicap.  They  also  have  their  roller 
skating  on  a  concrete  rink.  Fall 
"field  day"  is  a  red  letter  day  because 
a  beautiful  silver  cup  is  offered  the 
house  team  which  accrues  the  highest 
total  of  points.  There  are  four  cot- 
tages which  enter  teams.  Oliver  has 
two  legs  on  the   trophy  already.     An- 


other  victory   for   them   and   the   cup 
will  be  retired. 

Miss  Ferguson  chooses  each  year  a 
leader  in  each  cottage.  Just  now  all 
four  of  these  assistants  are  totally 
blind,  but  this  does  not  hinder  them 
from  seeing  that  their  charges  are 
at  gymnasium  or  on  the  field  at  the 
proper  time.  Ethel  Mitchell  leads  the 
Oliver  group  and  Dorothy  Ingersoll 
the  Brooks  team.  Miss  Ingersoll  is,  | 
incidentally,  an  excellent  breast  stroke 
swimmer.  Mary  Stanevicz  leads  Fisher 
and  Edith  De  Dominicis,  May  cottage. 

Athletics,  they  will  tell  you,  "help  io 
develop  their  loyalty  and  to  make  them 
more  like  other  people." 


The  choir  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ■ 
for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  100  mixed  , 
voices,  will  give  a  concert  in  .Jordan 
hall  todav  at  3:30  P.  M.  All  music  | 
sung  by  the  choir  on  me  program  is  . 
read  from  the  braille  by  the  sense  of  j 
touch  and  committed  to  memory. 

The  concert  is  being  held  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Civic  Music  Association1 
of  Boston  and  the  Perkins  choir  will 
be  assisted  bv  the  Vannini  Symphony 
ensemble  and  the  following  artists, 
George  Bovnton.  tenor:  Bobert  Barrett, 
baritone,  and  Edith  Milner,  violinist. 

Robert  Barrett  is  a  post-graduate 
pupil  of  the  Perkins  institution,  and 
Edith  Milner  is  both  a  pupil  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  a  senior  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


BLINDNESS   NO   BARRIER 


Angelina  Cord,  student  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind  in  AVat.  rtown,  clear- 
ing the  bar  in  the  high  jump  during  one  of  the  many  meets  held  at  the  school.) 


Youth,  Once  Blind,  Tells 
Helen  Keller  of  Happiness 


NEW  YORK.  May  1  (AP)  —  Earl' 
Musselman  met  Helen  Keller  today. 
Earl  was  blind  all  his  life— 22  years 
—until  a  Philadelphia  surgeon  cut 
a.  false  pupil  in  his  left  eye  two 
months  ago.  Miss  Keller,  eminent 
teacher  of  the  blind,  has  never  seen. 

They  met  in  her  home  and  talked. 
The  words  were  tapped  out  on  the 
palm  of  Miss  Keller's  hand,  for  she  is 
deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

"Have  you  been  driving  in  the 
city?"     She   asked  Earl. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  like  country  driving  bet- 
ter  than   city   driving?" 

"Oh.  yes.  It's  not  so  confusing  in 
the  country,  and  I  can  see  better." 

"Do  you  want  to  learn  to  drive  an 
automobile?" 

"Yes.  I  do." 

"That  is  something  I  have  always 
wanted  to  do,"  said  Miss  Keller, 

Earl  Joked.    "There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  backseat  driver."  he  said. 
Describes   Flowers 

Miss  Keller  asked  him  into  the 
,  garden  to  see  her  flowers. 

"They  are  tulips."  said  Earl. 
j      "Did     colors  look      different 
I  you     had     imagined?"     Miss 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Earl,  "they  wer< 


brighter." 

He  groped  for  words  with  which 
to  explain  color  to  a  person  who  never 
had  seen  it.  "Your  dress  Is  blue, 
he  said.  "A  beautiful  blue.  Blue  Is 
mv  favorite  color." 

Miss  Keller  was  pleased. 

Later  Earl  tried  out  television  ap- 
paratus at  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company.  . 

"They  tell  me  I  am  one  of  the 
first  people  in  the  world  to  be  ab!<?, 
to  do  what  I  am  doing— pick  up  a 
telephone  receiver  and  see  the  per- 
son I  am  talking  to,"  he  said  into 
the  apparatus. 

"That  seems  funnny  to  me,  when 
I  think  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  one  of  the  6,000,000  people  in 
the  world  who  could  not  see  at  all." 
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A 
"SIGHT- 
SEER" ON 
THE  HIGHEST 
BUILDING  IN  MAN 
HATTAN: 
HELEN  KELLER, 
With    Her    Secretary, 
Miss   Polly   Thomson, 
in  the  Observation 
Tower  of  the  Empire 
State  Building. 
(Times  Wide  World 
Photos.) 


THREE  BLIND  PUPILS 
FLEE  SCHOOL  FIRE 

Grope  Way  to  Safety  Un- 
aided 

HARTFOR.D,  Conn.,  Jan.  3  (AP) 
Three  pupils  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  on  Holcombe 
street  found  their  way  to  the  ice- 
covered  fire  escapes  and  to  safety 
unaided  early  today  as  fire  swept 
through  the  basement  and  smoke 
penetrated    every    room. 

Other  pupils  were  absent  on  Christ- 
Imas  vacation.  Gordon  Hicks,  par- 
Itially  blind  superintendent,  Mrs. 
i  Hicks,  three  teachers  and  a  matron, 
'the  only  other  occupants  of  tne 
building,  were  all  roused  from  sleep 
and  escaped.  Damage  was  estimated 
at   between  $12,000   and  $15,000. 

The  fire  of  unknown  origin,  start- 
ed in  the  basement  library  and  de- 
stroyed about  2000  braille  books  be- 
jfore  it   was   checked. 

The  excitement  proved  thrilling  to 
Jennie  Kondrasky,  18,  of  Stamford, 
one  of  the  three  blind  who  walked 
out  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions. 

"I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world,"    she   said.    "Gee,    I'm    glad    1 
;l  was   here."     

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

OPEN  HOUSE  FEB.  22 

:  The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
!  at  Watertown  will  hold  open  house  and 
;'a  public  demonstration  of  its  work  on 
Feb.  22,  according  to  the  annual  cus- 
tom, and  to  observe  the  bicentennial  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  there 
will  be  colonial  costume  dancing  hy  pu- 
pils' selected  for  their  ability.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director,  and  a  staff  of  teach- 
ers will  show  visitors  through  the  build- 
ing. The  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
at  133  Newbury  street,  has  a  special 
showing  of  handiwork  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  all  of  whom  are  under  the  age  61 
14  years. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
STUDENTS  IN  PROGRAM 

Girl  students  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Watertown  staged 
several  dances  in  colonial  costume, 
while  a  gymnasium  exhibition  was  pre- 
sented by  boys  of  the  school,  at  the 
20th  annual  demonstration  yesterday, 
attended  by  about  500  persons. 

Students'  work  in  weaving,  carpentry, 
mattress  making,  geometry  and  arith- 
metic was  demonstrated.  The  boys 
program  was  directed  by  Francis  M. 
Andrews,  Jr.,  and  the  girls'  by  Miss 
Elsie  H.  Simonds. 
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Visit  to  Club  for  Blind  Men 
'Opens  Eyes'  of  Awed  Rover 


Celebrators  at  Rogers  House,  South  Boston, 

Declare  They  Are  Not  Nearly  as  Bad  off 

As  Deaf — Affliction  Small  Handicap 

By  THE  HERALD'S  ROVING  REPORTER 


The  Rover  has  always  wondered  why 
blind  people  were  so  much  less  sensitive 
about  their  handicap  than  deaf  people 
and  why  they  always  seemed  so  cheer- 
ful. 

Yesterday,  at  Boston'.,  most  unusual 
New  Year's  party,  the  Rover  found  out. 

"Why,  we're  not  so  badly  handicapped 
as  the  deaf,"  said  one  of  the  blind  cele- 
brators at  Rogers  House,  the  blind  men's 
club  in  Thomas  park,  South  Boston. 
"We're  cheerful  because  we  have  a  right 
to  be.  We  should  be  much  worse  off  if 
we  were  deaf,  especially  if  we  Were  deaf 
and  mute  as  so  many  of  the  deaf  peo- 
ple are." 

Rover  had  gone  to  the  New  Year's 
party  at  Rogers  House  not  because  he 
was  blind  but  left  later  in  the  afternoon 
feeling  that  perhaps  he  couldn't  see  as 
well  as  he  had  supposed. 

Wilbur  Dodge,  blind  custodian  of  the 
club,  dashed  up  and  down  stairs  and 
through  the  halls  and  around  people 
with  all  the  agility  of  a  legislative  lob- 
byist. When  Rover  stopped  to  ponder 
the  faet  that  Mr.  Dodge  could  dart 
through  that  building  as  quickly  in  the 
dark  as  he  could  in  the  daylight,  Rover 
took  sober  pause.  He  could  think  of 
few  places  in  which  he  would  care  to 
run  blindolded,  unless,  perhaps,  on  some 
wide,  long,  smooth,  and  unfrequented 
beach. 

"We  have  landmarks  which  are  in- 
visible to  persons  who  have  their  sight," 
said  Fred  V.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
house  committee,  who  has  been  blind 
for  40  years.  He  told  how  he  made  his 
way  without  a  guide  from  his  home  to 
the  club,  walking  up  the  left  side  of  G 
street,  although  many  of  the  members 
prefer  the  right.  "I  cross  at  the  smooth 
flagging  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  although 
it  isn't  always  safe  in  winter,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  guests  at  yesterday's  party 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Asbury 
grove,  Beverly,  without  a  guide,  but 
most  of  those  present  came  with  es- 
corts. However,  there  is  a  little  col- 
ony of  workers  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion's industrial  plant  in  South  Boston 
who  live  in  nearby  rooming  houses  and 
who  prefer  to  rely  on  their  knowledge 
of  landmarks  and  their  canes.  They  feel 
more  independent,  more  self-reliant, 
travelling  alone. 

Rogers  House  is  a^club  for  men,  many 
Df  them  middle-aged,  and  most  of 
whom  became  blind  after  reaching  ma- 
turity. They  have  different  problems 
md  worries  from  those  who  have  been 
olind  all  their  lives. 


!p.  find  that  men  who  are  naturally 

Demonstration  Day  Monday 
at  Perkins  Institution 


cheerful  tackle  their  handicap  cheer- 
fully and  courageously  after  they  be- 
come blind,"  said  Mr.  Walsh.  "Those 
who  were  misfits  and  grouches  before 
are  apt  to  remain  so.  Not  all  blind 
people  are  cheerful." 

Evidently,  however,  only  the  cheer- 
ful ones  visit  Rogers  House.  The  con- 
versation was  more  animated  and 
sparkling  than  one  would  find  in  any 
club  frequented  by  seeing  men  of  equal 
age,  no  matter  how  wealthy. 

Few  of  the  elderly  men  indulge  in 
cards  or  other  games,  despite  the  fact 
that  special  playing  cards  in  Braille 
and  special  checker  boards  have  been 
devised  for  them.  In  the  summer  they 
prefer  the  long  veranda  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  take  a  keen  delight  in  mas- 
culine conversation  over  cigar  and  pipe. 

Many  of  them  are  ardent  baseball 
fans,  and  are  able  to  get  as  much  out 
of  a  radio  world  series  report  as  any 
man  with  eyesight.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  idea,  they  are  not  all  fond  of 
music.  Many  prefer  the  speaking  pro- 
grams on  the  radio,  especially  the  WEEl 
weekly  reading  circle  for  the  blind. 

Rogers  House,  founded  by  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  daughter  of  the 
first  president  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  is  a  private  insti- 
tution supported  by  gifts  a*id  bequests, 
and  operated  in  co-operation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  gave  yesterday's  party, 
and  the  state  division  of  the  blind. 

Each  summer  about  80  blind  men 
are  given  vacations  of  one  to  three 
weeks  at  the  club,  and  the  members 
aften  "put  up"  blind  viafcors  in  town 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  fortnight. 

One  of  the  club's  best  friends  is 
Mrs.  Iona  Myrick,  who  has  read  to 
the  men  one  night  a  week  for  more 
than  12  years.  She  has  also  managed 
their  Christmas  club,  depositing  sav- 
ings for  them. 

Several  of  the  men  are  housekeepers 
on  their  own  hook,  maintaining  neat 
flats.  One  of  these  is  George  Robin- 
son, former  Negro  boxer.  Many  live! 
in  rooming  houses,  eating  in  restau- 
rants. They  especially  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges that  their  club  provides. 

Massachusetts  veterans  were  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  blindness  during  the 
battles  of  the  great  war.  Only  about 
a  dozen  weke  Misled  from  wounds 
received  in  action,  the  club  members 
reported.  Most  of  them  became  blind 
from  occupational  accidents  or  illness. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 
MARKS  ITS  CENTENARY 


Oldest  School  of  the  Kind  in  the 

United  States  to  Celebrate 

Anniversary  This  Week. 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  oldest  i 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  I 
will  mark  its  hundreth  anniversary; 
this  week.  The  school  was  founded) 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel, 
Wood.  Its  first  director  was  Dr. 
John  D.  Russ  and  its  first  students 
were  three  blind  orphan  boys.  Today 
it  has  an  enrolment  of  155. 

The  main  celebration  will  be  Tues- 
day night  in  the  Engineering  Socie- 
ties Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth! 
Street.  Among  the  speakers  will  be; 
George  W.  Wickersham,  formerly  a; 
member  of  the  institute's  board  of; 
managers,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 
Other  exercises  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  school  will  be  held  during  the 
week  at  the  institute,  Pelham  Park- 
way and  Williamsbridge  Road,  the 
Bronx. 

The  institute  has  occupied  four 
homes. 

The  first  was  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  Later  the  school 
moved  into  the  country  house  of 
James  Boorman,  the  merchant.  In 
1837  the  first  institute  building  was 
erected.  It  housed  the  school  until 
1925,  when  the  present  quarters  were 
built. 

The  school  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  boarding  institution,  with 
most  of  its  pupils  in  residence  from 
Monday  to  Friday  and  returning  to 
their  homes  for  the  week-ends.  There 
also  are  permanent  residents  from 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Oklahoma  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  president  of  the  institute  is 
Howland  S.  Davis,  also  head  of  the 
board  of  managers.  Other  officers 
are  J.  Archibald  Murray,  vice  presi- 
dent, Junius  A.  Richards,  recording 
secretary,  and  R.  McAllister  Lloyd, 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
is  headed  by  Augustine  J.  Smith. 


The  handiwork'  of  blind  children,  none 
of  them  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age,  is  on  display  this  week  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  Perkins  salesroom,  at  133 
Newbury  street.  The  work  of  the  girls 
is  represented  in  such  feminine  fancies 
as  knitted  articles,  rugs  and  purses,  while 
from  the  boys  come  cleverly  designed 
woodwork,  amusing  animals,  maps  and 
some  remarkable  models  of  the  Perkins 
Institution   at  Watertown. 

The   purpose    of    this    exhibition    is    to  | 
call   attention   to   the   demonstration   day  j> 
at    Perkins,    which    is    held    annually    on  , 
Washington's    Birthday.      On    next   Mon- 
day, from  2.30   to   4.30,  the   entire   group 
of     buildings     at     Watertown      will      be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  for  the  after-  j 
noon,  and  special  demonstrations  will  be 
shown  in  every  department. 


GLASGOW  DEGREE 
FOR  HELEN  KELLER 

NEW  YORK,  April  27  (AP)— Helen 
Keller,  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
since  Infancy,  sailed  on  the  President 
Roosevelt,  today,  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow  on  June  15. 
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New  Braille  Printing  Contract 
Given  to  Perkins  Institution 


Howe  Memorial  Press  Will  Produce  Edison 
Biography  Under  Congressional  Grant- 
Many  Blind  Workers 


By  TRAVIS  INGHAM 


Howe  Memorial  Press,  a  department  ■  ing  classes"  only  5,000  are  actually  en- 
of  the   Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,    rolled. 


has  been  awardad  the  contract 
print  in  Braille  type  the  book,  "Edison, 
the  Man  and  His  Work,"  by  George  S. 
Bryan.  This  contract  has  been  given 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  under  au- 
thority of  last  year's  appropriation 
granted  by  Congress  to  spend  annually 
$100,000  for  the  publication  of  books 
for  the  adult  blind.  This  award  of  one 
of  the  first  series  of  books  to  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  located  in  South  Bos- 
ton, is  indicative  of  the  ever  increasing 
prestige  of  this  department,  which  is 
operated  to  a  large  extent  by  blind 
workers. 

Relatively  few  people  appear  to  know 
I  the  history  of  Braille,  or  even  what  it 
looks  like.  Louis  Braille  was  born  in 
Prance  in  1809,  the  son  of  a  harness 
maker.  At  the  age  of  3  he  was  acci- 
dentally blinded  by  his  father's  awl. 
He  attended  the  school  of  Jeune  Aveu- 
gles  in  Paris  when  he  was  10,  and  be- 
fore he  was  well  out  of  his  'teens  had 
reduced  the  12-dot  system  then  in  use, 
to  the  present  simplified  six  dot.  There 
are  possible  63  combinations,  adequate 
for  alphabet,  numerals,  and  punctua- 
tion marks. 

MAY  BE  WRITTEN  BY  BLIND 

The  beauty  of  Braille  is  that  it  can 
be  read  and  written  and  is  also  adapt- 
able for  music  notation.  Other  systems 
still  in  use  are  the  Moon  type,  which 
resembles  raised  cuneiform  writing,  and 
the  Boston  line  type  of  embossed  let- 
ters, devised  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
founded  of  the  institution.  The  latter 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable 
to  be  written  by  the  blind,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a  metal  dot-stencil  and  a 
punch,  are  able  to  write  Braille  freely 
with  practice. 

Publication  of  a  book  in  Braille  is  a 
large  task.  The  book  on  Mr.  Edison, 
now  in  the  process  of  publication  at  the 
Howe  Press,  has  in  ink-print  editions 
350  pages  and  measures  about  six  by 
eight  inches,  and  is  one  inch  thick. 
In  embossed  type,  three  volumes  will  be 
necessary,  each  measuring  11  by  11, 
with  two  inches  thickness. 

This  totals  700  pages  in  all,  printed 
on  both  sides.  To  the  eye  of  a  seeing 
person,  not  familiar  with  such  matters, 
an  "interpointed"  page  presents  a 
baffling  maze  of  dots  and  indentures. 
But  the  wonderfully  sensitive  fingers 
of  blind  people  find  it  quite  otherwise. 

The  cost  of  publication  in  Braille  is 
about  15  times  as  expensive  ais  a 
valume  in  ink  print.  Embossed  editions 
are  usually  much  smaller,  for  only  60 
copies  of  this  volume  on  Edison  will 
be  printed,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
various  circulating  libraries  in  the 
country.  Since  there  is  one  blind  per- 
son for  every  1000  with  sight,  this  is 
equivalent  to  an  edition  of  60,000 
volumes. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000  an- 
nually for  the  publication  of  books  in 
embossed  type  for  blind  adult  readers 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Massachusetts  may  well  be 
proud  that  the  bill  providing  for  this 
appropriation,  was  fostered  by  one  of 
its  sons,  Robert  Luce  of  Waltham, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Congressional  Library  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

How  extensive  is  the  problem  of  the 
blind  in  this  country?  When  the  Per- 
kins Institution  was  nearing  its  first 
J  70  vears  of  service,  in  the  decade  from 
I  1890  to  1900,  one  fifth  of  its  pupils 
oflwere  blind  as  result  of  sore  eyes  in  baby - 

■  hood — in    1929,   only   one   48th   of   the 
^[blindness  among  the  boys  and  girls  in 

■  the  school  had  this  cause. 

I     Similar   advances    in   the   saving   of 

^Bsight  have  been   effected   all   over   the 

^■country.      However,    the    White    House 

^■Commission   dealing   with   this  subject 

in  1931  reported  that  America  has  14,- 

400  blind  children  under  twenty  years 

of  age,  of  whom  only  5,000  are  being 

educated  in  state,  private,  or  public  day 

schools.     Of  the  50,000  partially  seeing 

children  who  should  be  in  "sight-sav- 


Today  at  the  Perkins  Institution  there 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  young- 
sters from  the  ages  of  5  to  21  who  are 
studying  with  might  and  main  to  the 
end  that  they  may  become  useful  citi- 
zens— and  If  possible,  independent 
members  of  society,  making  their  own 
way  through  a  world  they  cannot  see. 
Most  of  them  are  happy,  hopeful  indi- 
viduals, asking  not  pity  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interesting  themselves  in  the 
things  that  interest  everybody. 

Visit  the  cottages  for  the  younger 
children  any  day  in  the  week.  The  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  will  be  found  learning 
to  knit,  since  knitting  is  one  of  the 
earliest  taught  forms  of  manual  train- 
ing, undertaken  while  the  small  fingers 
are  still  weak  and  fumbling  in  their  at- 
tempts to  act  as  interpreters  to  the 
mind.  Within  the  administration  or 
Howe  Building,  more  mature  exercises 
are  taking  place. 

In  one  classroom,  for  instance,  half 
a  dozen  different  studies  are  going  on. 
The  fingers  of  the  students  pass  like 
lightning  over  the  Braille  dots.  They 
write  their  answers  by  means  of  a 
Braille  writer,  a  very  simple  contrivance 
like  a  typewriter,  with  six  keys  for  the 
six  dots,  a  spacer,  and  a  roller.  Or 
else  they  use  the  stencil  and  punch. 

In  another  room,  youngsters  are 
learning  to  operate  a  real  typewriter.  A 
geography  class  is  gathered  about  a 
raised  map  of  the  world,  while  in  the 
object-teaching  museum  a  class  is  fin- 
gering a  graceful  airplane  model. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful,"  they  cry. 

Further  on  in  the  library,  which  Is 
regional  for  New  England  and  contains 
an  excellent  collection  of  "blindiana" 
as  volumes  on  this  subject  are  called, 
still  other  pupils  are  studying  or  read- 
ing fiction. 

It  is  impossible  to  linger  long  about 
Perkins  during  the  daytime  without 
hearing  the  sound  of  music.  This  is  the 
only  fine  art  which  those  without  sight 
may  pursue  on  equal  terms  with  the 
seeing.  The  school  has  recognized  this 
fact  by  installing  no  less  than  45  music 
rooms,  with  61  pianos  and  a  large  three 
manual  pipe  organ. 

Music  study  begins  in  the  lower 
school,  with  instruction  in  fundamen- 
tals. In  scale  and  chord  formation,  the 
notes  are  written  in  Braille  in  one 
straight  line,  first  the  right  hand,  then 
the  left. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  Perkins  are 
so  proficient  that  they  are  able  to  earn 
their  living  as  music  teachers,  with  see- 
ing pupils.  Others  find  a  profitable 
vocation  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing. 
There  is  a  universal  enjoyment  of  music 
in  the  school  and  the  Perkins  choir  is 
exceedingly  well  known.  The  kindness 
of  Boston  people  has  enabled  the  school 
to  hear  fine  music  several  times  a  year. 

Manual  training  is  another  depart- 
ment which  receives  much  emphasis  in 
the  school  as  does  weaving  and  basket 
making.  Every  resident  of  Watertown 
knows  what  to  do  with  chairs  whose 
cane  bottoms  y^ive  given  way  and  at 
the  new  Industrial  building  in  South 
Boston  this  type  of  repair  work  gives 
a  living  to  many  self-respecting  and 
self-respected  sightless  workers. 

The  visitor  is  likely  to  find  the  hours 
flitting  by  as  he  wanders  about  this 
bright,  cheery  school,  or  watches  the 
youngsters  swim 'in  the  pool  and  exer- 
cise in  the  gym.  He  takes  a  final 
glimpse. 

Five  boys  are  playing  basketball — and 
"dropping  them  through"  with  amazing 
regularity.  Only  one  of  them  can  see 
and  the  basket  to  him  is  only  a  blurred 
ring  against  a  white  background.  A 
younger  lad.  not  at  all  sure  of  himself, 
holds  the  ball,  hesitating. 

Swiftly,  the  older  boy  touches  him, 
turning  him  into  position.  The  lad 
tosses  the  ball — the  swish  of  the  ropes 
bespeaking  a  clean  throw. 

Somehow  this  little  incident,  the  al- 
most instinctive  gesture  of  the  older  boj 
in  using  his  slightly  superior  powers  t< 
help  the  younger,  expresses  the  spirii 
that  pervades  the  institution. 


ELIMINATION  OF  HOMES 
FOR  BLIND  PREDICTED 

Science  to  Find  Answer  in  Next  100 
Years,  Says   Expert 
NEW  YORK,  June  28  (AP)— Science 

will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  the  next  hundred 
years,  Gordon  Hicks,  superintendent  of 
,  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind, 
predicted  today  at  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of   Instructors   of   the  Blind. 

"Either  science  will  find  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  blindness  on  the 
physical  side."  said  Hicks,  himself  sight- 
less, "or  the  development  of  new 
methods  may  bring  about  a  better  so- 
lution educationally." 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  tSates  of  in- 
struction for  the  blind  was  commem- 
orated by  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
three  pioneer  schools:  Perkins  Institu- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  th? 
Instruction  of  the  blind. 


Pawcatuck  Seventh  Day  Baptist  , 

—Rev,  Harold  R.  Crandall,  pastor.  I 
Divine  worship  Sabbath  morning  at  j 
10:30  o'clock.   Rev.  Erlo  E.  Sutton  | 
of  Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  director  of  } 
Religious   Education    for    the    Sab- 
bath   School    Board,    will    preach. 
Miss  Jessie  M.  Utter,  organist,  will 
jplay      the      "Pastoral      Symphony" 
from  Handel's   Messiah.   Prof.   Ed- 
win  Gardiner   of   Boston   will   sing 
"Comfort  Ye      My  People,"     from 
the   same     oratorio.   He     also   will 
sing    "Seedtime  -  and    Harvest"    by 
Foster. 

Sabbath  School-  will  follow  the 
morning  service;  Christian  Endeav- 
or   meeting    at    6    o'clock;    prayer 


It  has  been  wittily  suggested 
Ithat,  without  inflicting  further 
suffering  on  the  unfortunate 
sightless  (which  would  be  merci- 
fully impossible),  an  endowment 
fund  be  organized  to  purchase 
various  of  the  more  extreme  types 
of  modern  painting  as  well  suited 
to  establish  permanent  collections 
in  institutions  for  the  blind! 
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BLIND  MAY  READ  ORDINARY  PRINT 


'  Miss   Dorothy   Ingersoll,   a   graduate   of   the   Perkins   Institution   lor   the   Blind, 
demonstrating  how  the  blind  may  read  ordinary  print  without  it  being  in  BfaiUe, 
on  a  machine  known  as  the  Vitagraph,  Invented  by  Robert  E.  Naumburg  of  Cam- 
bridge.   The  device  will  be  exhibited  at  the  science  convention  this  week.    The 
demonstration  was  in  Memorial  hall  in  Cambridge. 


Blind  Girls  Play  With  Braille  Cards 


Alumni  Present 

Organ  to  Perkins 

Former  pupils  of  Perkins-  Institution 
tor  the  Blind  have  presented  a  new  organ 
to  the  school,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  trustees  announced  this  afternoon 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, accepted  the  grift  for  the  school 
The  new  organ  is  to  represent  the  cen-i 
tennial  gift  of  the  former  pupils,  and 
will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  observance 
of   the   centennary  in  late  October. 

The  new  organ  will  be  placed  in 
Dwight  Hall  of  Howe  Building,  and  will 
be  of  the  most  modern  construction  and 
equipment.  There  will  be  four  manuals, 
with  forty-five  stops  and  the  full  comple- 
ment of  mechanical  accessories.  The 
organ  will  be  built  in  a  large  chamber  in 
the  rear  of  the  stage,  with  the  console 
just  before  the  stage.  The  fourth  manual 
of  the  new  console  has  been  included  in 
anticipation  of  a  second  organ  to  be  placed 
i  n  a  tower  room  beyond  the  rear  balcony. 
When  this  connection  is  made  the  second 
organ  will  serve  as  an  echo  or  antiphonal 
organ.  It  will  also  be  connected  with  a 
console  in  the  school  chapel,  which  ad- 
joins, and  will  be  used  there  for  services 
and  also  as  a  practice  organ.  Plans  are 
not  yet  completed  for  this  second  organ. 
The  present  organ  was  built  in  1862,  and 
was  transferred  from  the  old  buildings 
In  South  Boston  when  the  school  moved 
to  Watertown  in  1912. 

While  the  gift  represents  contributions 
jrom  many  of  the  former  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  both  men  and  women    it 
lias  been  made  possible  largely  through 
the  generosity  of  one  man.     Charles  W. 
.Lindsay,  president  of  the  Lindsay  Piano 
Company  of  Montreal,  is  paying  half  of 
the  cost.     Mr.   Lindsay  is  a  blind  man, 
who    upon    completing   his   education    at 
Perkins   Institution   started    work    as    a 
•>iano  tuner,  the  trade  learned  at  Perkins 
,nd    climbed   to    the    presidency    of    the 
argest  piano  business  in  Canada. 
The  alumni  committee  in  charge  of  the 
entennial    gift     consists     of    Elwyn    H. 
"owler,  head  of  the  piano  tuning  depart- 
erkins,   which  department  for 
filfty  years  has  tuned  the  pianos  of  the 
Boston  schools;   C.   TV.   Holmes,   principal 
of  the  South  Shore  School  of  Music:  Ed- 
.  'ard    Jenkins,     organist    and    composer,  I 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  of  the  |, 
School  of  Music  at  Fontainbleau,  Prance- 1: 
Frederick    Walsh    of    the    Massachusetts  I 
Division    for    the    Blind,    and    Hermann  I 
Blair  of  the  tuning  department  at  Perkins  i 
Institution. 


New  York,  May  12  (A.P.) — Thirteen 
girls  play  with  marked  cards,  but  the 
game  is   honest.     The  players  are  blind. 

They  have  a  club,  there  being  one  ex- 
tra number  so  they  always  will  be  sure 
of  three  tables,  and  they  meet  to  play 
three  times  a  week,  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  on  the 
Fifth  floor  of  the  I'ew  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  cards  are  in  Braille. 
Memory  replaces   sight. 

This  is  how  they  play  contract  bridge: 

The  cards  are  dealt,  just  as  in  an  or- 
dinary game,  and  so  the  bidding.  The 
dummy  lays  down  her  hand,  calling  each 
card  once,  and  the  players  memorize  them. 


Then,  East  says,  "I  am  leading  the 
Ace  of  Diamonds."  North,  "Playing  the 
three  of  Diamonds  from  the  dummy." 
West,  "Five  of  Diamonds."  North  again, 
"The  six  of  Diamonds  from  my  hand." 
A.  1  so  on  to  the  finish. 

The  cards  are  not  held  like  a  fan,  but 
between  the  fingers  so  that  the  Braille 
marks  are  felt  and  the  player  is  con- 
scious of.  what  she  is  holding.  So  keen 
is  her  msmory  that  she  can  recall  after- 
wards the  complete  layout  of  the  fifty- 
two  cards. 

Score  is  kept  on  a  Braille  slate,  but 
seldom  is  '.'  referred  to,  additions  being 
kept  in   the  head  also. 


Edison's  Life  in  "Braille" 

Last  year  attention  was  called  in  these  columns 
to  the  bill  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  instance  o" 
Congressman  Robert  Luce  of  Waltham,  by  which 
the  national  government  contributes  $100,000 
yearly  to  the  publication  of  books  for  the  blind. 
The  first  of  the  books  to  benefit  from  this  fund  is 
a  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  which  is  being  done 
in  Braille  at  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Boston,  a 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Three  volumes  of  pages,  11  by  11  inches,  will 
be  required  to  tell  the  story  which  in  print  takes 
one  volume  of  350  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  and  the 
cost  will  be  something  like  fifteen  times  as  much 
is  for  a  printed  book.  But  the  value  of  the  reading 
to  the  blind  will  he  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
difference. 

The  Perkins  Institute,  which  is  some  hundred 
'  years  old,  reports  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
reduction  in  the  number  of  children  blind  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  infant  care.  In  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900  about  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  were 
blind  from  sore  eyes  in  babyhood.  Only  about 
one-forty-eighth  of  the  pupils  today  are  blind  from 
that  cause.  Nevertheless,  though  like  improvement 
is  reported  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
federal  figures  show  14,400  blind  children  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Only  5000  of  these  are 

being  educated  in  state,  private  or  public  day 
schools. 

Braille,  which  is  a  system  of  printing  in  relief 
by  the  use  of  combinations  of  six  dots,  is  read  with 
the  speed  of  magic  by  blind  persons  who  have  been 
taught  to  use  it.  It  can  also  be  written  by  the  aid 
of  either  of  two  devices  readily  and  speedily 
learned. 

Especially  appealing  is  the  eagerness  of  the 
blind  to  find  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  world 
of  self-supporting  workers.  And  in  proportion, 
perhaps,  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  joys  of  sight, 
they  revel  in  music  and  attain  high  proficiency  in 
it. 


Wins  Medal 


CONN.  SCHOOL  WINS 
IN  MEET  FOR  BLIND 


Scores    30    Points    to     Lead 

Perkins  and  Overbrook; 

Burrows  Stars 


Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Hartford  defeated  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  of  Philadelphia  In  a  triangular 
track  meet  held  yesterday  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  athletic  field,  Watertown. 
Connecticut  scored  30  points  against  19 
for  Perkins  and  14  for  Overbrook. 

The  meet  was  featured  by  the  sensa- 
tional performance  of  William  Burrows, 
a  totally  blind  atljlete  wearing  the  colors 
of  the  Connecticut  school,  who  took  four 
first  places,  three  seconds  and  scored 
all  but  one  point  for  his  school. 
30-yard  dash — Won  by  Carter  (O)  •  second, 
Burrows   (C):   third.   Kauflman    to).   Time 

|  StandinV    broad    jump— Won     by    Thompson 
1       '£    '•   'Sf.ond.    Burrows    id:    third,    Amadio 

10).     Distance — 9ft.   9'iin 
Shot  out— Won     by     Burrows      (C>:     second. 
MihsJek   10):  third.  Berube    (P).  Distance 

Hon.  step  and  jump — Won  >y  Burrows  (C)  ■ 
second.  Berube  (P)  :  third.  Kwoisnieskie 
IP).     Distance — 2fift. 

Three  consecutive  jumps — Won  bv  Burrows 
(C):  second.  Berube  iPi:  third.  Thompson 
<P).     Distance — 28ft.    Ifun. 

Siandinc  hieh  jump- 
second.  Burrows  fC 
Distance — lit.    7Win. 

i"5-.vard  dash— Won  by  Burrows  (C)  •  sec- 
W^C2ri\r.   l0l:    thlrd-    KauHman    (O). 


(Photo   by   Marceau) 
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DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

TO  RECEIVE  MEDAL 

Former  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Will  Be  Honored 

NEW  YORK,  May  11  (AP)— Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  former  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  will  be  awarded  a 
laid  medal  by  the  National  Institute  of 

Social  Sciences  at  its  annual  dinner 
tomorrow  night  for  his  work  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
award  will  be  made  in  recognition  of 
his  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  institute 
at  Overbrook  as  well  as  the  Perkins 
institute. 

Gerard  Swope.  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  also  will  be 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  work  in 
initiating  organization  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  and  for  his  plan  of  stabiliz- 
ing work  with  guarantee  of  employ- 
ment. 


Perkins  Institution 
Awards  7  Diplomas  I 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  seven  boys ; 
and  girls  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas-  j 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  the  j 
graduating  exercises  held  today.  These . 
young  people  have  completed  the  high  j 
school  course  at  the  institution.  Three 
boys  also  received  certificates  from  the  ' 
pianoforte  tuning  department  and  two  j 
girls  received  certificates  for  special  I 
-jork  in  the  department  of  manual  train- 
rtlg.  The  diplomas  and  certificates  were 
presented  at  the  exercises  held  in  Dwight 
Hall  by  Director  Gabriel  Farrell.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Robert  H.  Hallowell. 
president   o?    the   Perkins   Corporation 

A  meeting  of  the  parents  held  in  the  j 
morning  was  addressed  by  Robert  I. 
Bramhall,  director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa-i 
tion.  The  graduating  class  is  looked  I 
upon  as  the  centennial  class  for  Perkins 
Institution  as  this  year  completes  a  cen- : 
tury  of  service  to  the  blind.  It  is  also 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Farrell,  who  is  the ; 
fourth  director  of   the  institution. 


I  Perkins  Inst,  for 
the  Blind  Begins 
Second  Century 


Centennial      Celebration      of 

Founding  Will  Be  Held 

November  9  and  10 


BLIND  STUDENTS 
END  GRID  SEASON 


A  new  century  was  started  when  the 
classes  assembled  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
this  morning-.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assist- 
ants whom  he  had  brought  from  Edin-  , 
borough  and  Paris,  began  the  first  in-  j 
struction  of  the  blind  with  six  pupils  in 
a  room  in  his  father's  house  on  Pearl 
street,  Boston.  Today  nearly  three  hun- 
dred children  gathered  at  the  stately 
plant  in  Watertown  and  were  met  by 
seventy  teachers  under  direction  of  the 
fourth  director,  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  13 
beginning  the  second  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration. During  the  century  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  educating  blind  children  and  in  all 
of  the  advance  Perkins  Institution  has 
been  constantly  in  the  foreground. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
staff  over  the  summer.  At  the  lower 
school,  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry,  who  acted 
as  supervisor  and  also  was  in  charge  ot 
the  department  of  special  methods,  has 
not  returned  because  that  department 
has  been  discontinued.  Miss  Jessie  A. 
Lane  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as 
adviser  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
school  on  class  problems.  Miss  Lane  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  a  master's  degree  from  Colum- 
bia. She  has  supervised  the  work  of 
critic  teachers  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit  and  came  to  Perkins 
from  the  State  College  for  Women  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  where  she  was  assistant 
professor  of  education  and  psychology. 
Mrs  Mildred  T.  Darte  succeeds  Mrs. 
Jennie  Huckins  as  matron  of  Potte>; 
Cottage  for  boys.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Simmons  and  has  recently  completed  the 
course  in  institutional  management  at 
Simmons.  ,  „„„ 

At  the  upper  school  the  only  new  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  Leon  Noble  who 
enters  the  manual  training  department 
and  will  also  have  charge  of  the  division 
of  poultry  instruction.  Mr.  Noble  at- 
tended the  Harvard  course  for  workers 
for  the  blind  last  year.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Perkins  and  also  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  of  Massachusetts  State. 
During  the  summer  at  the  upper  school  a 
new  conservatory  has  been  built  for  the 
use  of  the  classes  in  nature  study  and 
a  new  library,  comfortably  furnished,  for 
Ci-aiet  reading  and  assembly,  has  been  ar- 
ranged Tor  the  teachers. 
!  Two  New  Departments  Added 
I  The  most  notable  addition  this  year  is 
the  establishment  of  two  new  depart- 
ments, both  the  first  of  their  kind  in  any 
I  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world.    The 
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Tompkins    Cottage    Team    at 

Perkins  Institution  Unbeaten 

At  Football 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
wound  up  its  football  season  yesterday 
with  Tompkins  Cottage  blanking  Elliot 
i  Cottage,  2  to  0,  in  a  close  game  at  the 
!  institute  field,  Watertown.  Tompkins, 
!  which  has  had  an  unbeaten  season's 
record  with  eight  wins  and  one  tied 
game,  will  be  presented  the  Nelson  cup, 
offered  for  the  championship  by  Fran- 
cis M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
boys'  school  at  Perkins.  The  Elliot  Cot- 
tage, the  runner-up,  with  seven  wins 
and  two  ties,  lost  its  first  game  yester- 
day. 

I  The  game  at  Perkins  is  played  with 
I  six  on  a  side.  Only  kicking  and  passing 
[is  allowed,  with  tackling  and  rushing 
barred.  The  teams  are  coached  by 
Matthew  DeMartino. 

Tompkins  won  the  game  in  the  last 
period  when  Kenneth  Spellman  recov- 
ered a  punt  and  George  Lahti  kicked 
the  ball  over  the  barrier  for  two  points. 


Gay  wreaths  fashioned  by  the 
blind  students  and  greens  arrang- 
ed attractively  decorated  Dwight 
Hall  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Christmas  concert  presented  a  ca- 
i  pacity  audience  yesterday  after- 
Iri'oon  by  the  senior  and  junior 
choirs  of  the  school,  assisted  by 
I  student  and  graduate -vocal  solo- 
ists  and  by  a  violinist.  - 

The     Bertliold     Tours    '  Antnem 
for     Christmas-tide"     opened    (the 
program    for   which    several    num- 
bers of  the  faculty  assisted  m  the 
chorus.      The    children's    choir,  <*>-„ 
rected    by    Eleanor    W.    Thaye/ 
the  music  faculty,  sang  fripirr  «•«-- 
cony  at  the  rear  of  the  audit*™^ 
All   music   numbers   had    Dee\Tpa</, 
bossed  in  the  Braille  system,  ^ 
bv  "the    sense    of   touch,    and    <NM 
mitted     to     memory    by    the    cli 
isters    whp    m-s&ented'  tffeir    gr&f 
■offlfi-itigs  >itn  ability.  L 

Antiphonal   carols,   old   Christmi 
songs  from  the  popular  legends,  V. 
Christnias    Paean,    "The    Ballad    ofl 
St.      Stephen,"      and     a    traditional; 
cradle  song  from  Hayti  were "feat- 1 
ured.     The   male   chorus  presented 
effectively   "-'The   Procession   of   the 
Magi,"  and  "The  Cornish  Bells"  by 
-Noble,    was    offered    with    pleasing 
finish,'     The..   Percy     E.      Fletcher 
"Festival  Carol,"   "Ring  Out,  Wild 
Bells"    was    the    concluding,    num- 
ber. 

Kathleen  Doherty,  soprano;  Paul 
Giuliana,  tenor;  Robert  Barrett, 
baritone;  Edith  Milner,  violinist, 
assisted   the   two   choruses. 
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Perkins    Institution   Paid 
High  Tribute  by  Noted  Speakers 

Gov.  Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  President  of  Dart- 
mouth Attend  Centennial  Program  at 
School  for  Blind 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  gathered  six  blind  chil- 
dren together  in  the  home  of  his  father 
in  South  Boston  and  founded  the  first 
school  in  America  for  the  sightless. 

Last  night  more  than  3000  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  school  he  founded, 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  thronged 
Symphony  hall  to  hear  such  guests  and 
speakers  as  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College;  Gov. 
Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  many  others 
pay  a  striking  tribute  to  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  centennial  exercises. 
With  every  balcony  seat  taken,  hun- 
dreds of  others  stood  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  during  a  program  in  which  students 
gave  an  amazing  exhibition  of  their 
training.  The  exercises  brought  to  a 
close  a  two-day  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  school. 

After  an  introduction  by  Robert  H. 
Hallo-well,  president  of  the  corporation, 
Gov.  Ely  presided.  He  said  in  part: 
Perkins  Institution,  on  its  part, 
has  through  the  century  rendered 
great  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
So  ably  has  it  cared  for  the  blind 
charges  of  the  state,  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  never  felt  the  need  of 
establishing  a  special  school,  and 
maintaining  it  at  great  cost,  as 
nearly  all  other  states  have  had  to 
do.  We  have  always  been  confident 
that  this  school  would  give  to  our 
visually  handicapped  children  every 
possible  opportunity  to  o\  ercome  the 
obstacle  of  darkened  vision. 

This  confidence  has  never  been 
misplaced  and  the  gathering  here 
tonight  of  so  many  of  its  graduates 
who  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  alma  mater  is  perhaps  the 
most  tangible  evidence  of  the 
school's  success.  And  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  I  congrat- 
ulate them  on  their  heritage  and 
greet  the  many  friends  of  Perkins 
assembled  here  to  honor  her  cen- 
tury of  progress. 

OBSTACLES    OVERCOME 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Howe  and  those  others  who  have  led 
the  destinies  of  Perkins  for  100  years, 
Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  said: 

In  connection  with  this  school 
the  sweep  of  accomplishment  is  too 
wide  and  the  wealth  of  consecra- 
tion   in    personal    devotion    is    too 


great  to  be  more  than  suggested  in 
remembrance  of  its  century  of  life 
but  a  birthday  implies  not  only  the 
backward  look  but  the  forward  one 
as  well. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  school — that  its  pupils  are 
not  to  hold  themselves  isolated  or 
withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind at  large — our  contemplation 
here  may  properly  be  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  relation  to  hu- 
man society  of  our  time.  In  this 
connection,  if  it  were  my  privilege 
to  have  a  part  in  the  founding  of 
an  educational  institution  in  these 
years,  I  would  choose  as  a  motto 
Dr.  Howe's  saying,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome." 

This  is  a  truth  which  is  being 
largely  ignored  by  the  world  today. 
The  code  of  action  is  largely  ac- 
cepted that  an  obstacle  is  some- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  something  to 
which  to  yield,  or  at  best  something 
to  circumvent  by  temporary  ex- 
pedient rather  than  something  to 
struggle  with  in  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  decision. 

LACK   OF   INSPIRATION 

It  is  to  be  queried  whether  a 
generation  was  ever  so  completely 
self-conscious  as  is  our  own.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  term  which  has 
come  to  be  widely  reiterated  in  the 
patois  of  our  time  as  justification 
for  lack  of  aspiration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  integrity 
of  its  use  is  largely  impaired;  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  seized 
upon  to  justify  mental  inertia  or 
even  moral  obliquity.  We  dwell  to 
the  point  of  self-indulgence  on  our 
difficulties.  We  coddle  our  self- 
importance.  We  enervate  ourselves 
by  self-pity.  We  hold  our  misfor- 
tunes so  closely  before  our  eyes  that 
they  veil  sight  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. We  allow  our  knowledge  of 
evil  to  paialyze  our  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  establish  righteous- 
ness and  to  deter  us  from  any  genu- 
ine effort  to  do  so. 
Guest  sitting  on  the  platform  in- 
cluded : 

Gov.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Dr.  Ernest  Martin 
Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  College; 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration: Mayor  James  Curley.  Boston: 
Bishop  William  Lawrence.  Boston:  the  Rev. 
George  P.  O'Conor.  Dedham :  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,     director    emeritus:     Director     Gabriel 
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Robert  I.    Bi 

Massachusetts  division  of  blind:  Gordon 
Sicks,  principal  <•!  Connecticut  -<  !v>,,l  <c 
Jlind:  Dr.  Jeffrey  E.  Bracken.  Massachu- 
lens  commissioner  of  public  welfare. 

Exercises  on  the  final  day  at  Water- 
own  began  with  chapel  at  8:30  A.  M. 
jnder  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Brector.  From  9  until  12,  demonstra- 
jons  of  school  work  were  given  in  the 
passrooms  before  about  500  visitors.  At 
l  P.  M.,  both  the  boys  and  girls  gave 


exhibitions  in  running  races  and  drills 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  tower  bells,  brought  from  Ens- 
land  when  the  buildings  were  erected  in 
1912,  were  chimed  at  3:30  by  Alfred 
Cormier  of  Fall  River  prior  to  exercises 
at  4  in  Dwight  hall.  Francis  A.  Apole- 
ton,  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement  last 
year,  presided.  Presentation  of  the  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  tablet  for  the  Howe  build- 
ing was  made  by  Julia  E.  Burnham  of 
Boston,  a  teacher  of  reading. 
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j  Adult  Blind  Ass'n  Re-elects 
J.  Amory  Jeffries  President 

J.  Amory  Jeffries  was  re-electc- 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
[  Blind  at  the  organization's  annual  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Jeffries  succeeded  the  late 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot  by  election  last 
year.  Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  formerly  head  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  were  elected  hon- 
orary vice  presidents.  Arthur  F.  Sulli-' 
van  was  elected  first  vice  president,  and 
Miss  Lucy  AVright,  second  vice  presi-  ' 
dent.  Francis  M.  Andrews  was  elected 
secretary  and  Wm.  Leavitt  Stoddard 
treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  offi- 
cers, the  following  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  elected:  Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol. 
Mrs.  Charles  Bolster,  Miss  Florence 
Birchard,  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Miss  Helen  : 
Cheever,  Mrs.  Anton  Fried,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Frank  Grebe,  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  ' 
William  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  Robert  Prouly, 

E.     Cabot     Storrow,     Miss     Rosanna     D. 
Thorndike  andi  Frederick  V.  Walsh. 

The    association    wil}    continue    during  \ 
1933    its    work    at    Rogers    House,    South  j 
Boston;  Woolson  House.  Cambridge,  and  , 
at   the    experiment    station    on    Newbury  i 
street  where,  during  the  past  year,  many  I 
blind   men   have   been    given   training   in  j 
profitable   handicrafts.     Several   bequests  I 
by   will   to    the'  permanent    fund    of    the 
organization   were   received   during   1932. 
The  1933  campaign  for  funds  is  now  un- 
derway as  part  of  the  Boston  Emergency 
Relief   campaign. 


JEFFRIES  HEADS  GROUP 
TO  ASSIST  ADULT  BLIND 

J.  Amory  Jeffries  was  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
at  the  annual  meeting  yesterday.  Mr. 
Jeffries  succeeded  the  late  Judge  Fred- 
erick P.  Cabot  last  year. 

Others  chosen  were  Helen  Keller  and 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  formerly  head  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
honorary  vice-presidents;  Arthur  F. 
Sullivan,  first  rice-president;  Miss  Lucy 
Wright,  second  rice-president;  Francis 
M.  Andrews,  secretary,  and  William 
Leavitt   Stoddard,   treasurer. 

The  annual  meeting  elected  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  council  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above-named  officers:  Mrs. 
John  W.  Bartol,  Mrs.  Charles  Bolster, 
Miss  Florence  Birchard.  Robert  I.  Bram- 
hall, Miss  Helen  Cheever,  Mrs.  Anton 
Fried,  Gabriel  Farrell,  Frank  Grebe,  J. 
C.  Hubbard.  Jr.,  William  A.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Robert  Prout.y,  E.  Cabot  Storrow,  Miss 
Rosanna  D.  Thorndike  and  Frederick 
V.  Walsh. 
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GOV  ELY  MAKES 
26  NOMINATIONS 

8  Women  Among  Those 
Appointed  to  Office 


Twenty-six  nominations  17  of  them) 
reappointments,  were  submitted  by 
Gov  Ely  at  today's  meeting  oi  the 
Executive  Council.  Most  of  them  were 
lor  minor  offices.  The  appointments 
were   as  follows:  , 

Grace  M.  Henry  off  Nantucket  clerk 
cf  the  Nantucket  District  Court,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  r«s.i„na 
tion  of  Helen  M.  McLaughlin. 

Dr  John  V.  Gallagher  of  Milfoid, 
associate  medical  examiner  6th  Worces- 
ter District,  to  succeed  Dr  George  a. 
Curley,   promoted. 

Florence  G.  Barrett  of  Newburyport, 

clerk     of     the     Newburyport   District 

Court,  to  succeed  Susie  F.  McWilhams. 

Charles   F.    Cotter   of   Lynn,   trustee 

Independent      Industrial      Shoemaking 

School,  to  succeed  Patrick  F.  Crowley. 
i  Daniel  J.  Sullivan  of  Fall  River, 
1  trustee  Bradford  Durfee.  Textile  School, 
j  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  j 

William  Hopewell. 

I    Mabel  K.  Gage  of  Worcester,  trustee 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
H  School  for  Blind,  to  succeed  Bishop 
IHenry  K.  Sherrill. 

'  Jessie  L.  Bassett  of  Northampton, 
I  trustee  Northampton  State  School,  to 
1  succeed  Caroline  A.  Yale. 
!  William  A.  Torphy  of  Fall  River. 
I  public  administrator,  to  succeed  Carl 
'  A.    Terry,    recently    elected    chairman 

of  the  Republican  State  committee. 


List  »f  Reappointments 

The  reappointments  were  asiollows: 

Dr    W.    Edwar*  .Balmer    of    North. 

bridge    medical  examiner  7th  Worces 

^AfVe   of   Marlboro,   trusts. 

Westbcrc   State  Hospital. 

Vina  C.  Tatman  of  Worcester 

^Th£T% Boston,  trustee 
MeGdefiorge  AaMoHor:Pofapalmer,  trustee 
!MSXr^G.S;V^inon,tXu, 
1  teErBn°srLSt t^    Worcester 

trustee  Foxboro  State  Hosp'tal. 

William    Healy    ?f  JNa^,' 
Boston  Yo^cHo^.  pauiine 

>  kS  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Edwin 
lg.eWebstei   of  Boston  and  Andrew  J 

Peters  of  Boston,  trustees  Massa.hu 
1  setts  Gven«alF^°onpl*f  Boston,  George 
I  pH0»r of    Dedham    and    Lucy 

Wright  of  Cambridge,  trustees  Perkins 
UlnstTtution  and  Massachusetts  Schoo 
I  for  Blind. 


Perkins  Institution  Veritable 
Wonder  Palace  for  the  Rover 


Methods  o£  Training  for  Blind  in  Music  Excep- 
tional and  Many  Reach  High 
Place  in  Art 


BY  THE  HERALD'S 

I  There  are  several  places  hereabouts 
that  always  pay  the  Roving  Reporter 
much  more  in  information  than  it  costs 
him  in  effort.  One  of  them  is  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Watertown.  The  great  work  accom- 
plished there  Is  always  a  source  of  won- 
der to  the  uninitiate  and  of  mystery  to 
the  public. 

The  misconceptions  concerning  meth- 
ods of  training  the  blind  are  widespread. 
For  instance,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  blind  are  taught  music  entire- 
ly by  ear.  A  visit  to  the  music  depart- 
ment at  the  Watertown  institution  and 
a  chat  with  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  for  35 
years  head  of  that  department,  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  such  an  Impression  is 
erroneous. 

Hundreds  of  children  have  been 
trained  in  singing,  piano,  organ  and 
other  instruments  since  Mr.  Gardiner 
took  charge  of  the  department.  The 
pupil  starting  the  music  course  first 
studies  the  solfeggio,  which,  in  simpler 
language,  is  singing  by  note.  This  en- 
ables a  pupil  to  tell  each  note  struck  on 
the  piano,  and  he  is  soon  able  to  sing 
correctly  any  note  named. 

LEARNS  BRAILLE  SYSTEM 

After  this  is  thoroughly  mastered,  the 
pupil  learns  the  Braille  system.  This 
system  is  made  up  of  the  various  com- 
binations of  six  raised  dots,  each  com- 
bination standing  for  one  letter  in  the 
key  of  C.  All  the  music  is  transcribed 
into  that  key  and  printed  in  that  sys- 
tem. Thus  a  pupil  passing  his  fingers 
over  a  sheet  of  music  first  translates  the 
raised  dots  into  a  note  and  then  sirigs 
it.  This  is  done  with  amazing  accuracy 
and  rapidity. 

The  choir  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
numbers  more  than  100  members,  in- 
cluding children  who  can  sing  soprano, 
alto,  tenor  or  bass.  This  expertly 
trained  body  rehearses  faithfully,  sings 
at  chapel  every  morning  and  at  Easter 
and  Christmas  gives  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Many  of  the  pupils  who  have  stu- 
died under  Mr.  Gardiner  have  taken 
courses  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  have  attained  a  proficiency 
in  their  art  that  compares  well  with 
that  reached  by  more  fortunately  fav- 
ored students  who  have  their  eyesight 
and  develop  their  art  in  a  normal  man- 
ner. 

REACHES  HIGH  POSITION 

One  of  the  pupils,  who  learned  the 
groundwork  oi  the  art  at  the  Perkins 


Recent 


Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  Music 
Head  at  Perkins  Institution 

•p.inpral  services  for  Edwin  L.  Gardi- 
neriTr^tofof  music  at  Perkins ^nsUtu- 
tinn  for  the  Blind  for  more  than  tnirxy 
five  years  will  be  held  Friday  afternoon 
fn  the  Howe  Building  at  the  *» 
He  was  sixty-three  years  old  and  Uvea 
at  44  Otis  street,  Newtonville.  He  died 
at  the  Norwood  Hospital.  ,    Island. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  born  in  Rn°?*  *S£™ 
H>  was  graduated  from  the  New  Eng- 
£nd  Conservatory  of  Music  and  went 
South  to  teach  at  a  women's  college  He 
soon  returned  to  Boston  and  assumed  his 
position  of  director  of  musi >  **»  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  located  *n -1°"™ 
'  Boston,  long  before  its  removal  to  Water- 
I  town  He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Iodine?,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs ■  Virginia 
G.  Batchelder,  both  of  Newtonville. 


ROVING  REPORTER 

Institute  has  reached  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music.  He  is  Ed- 
ward Jenkins,  who  was  graduated  frorr 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  1922.  He  latei 
studied  at  Fontalnebleau,  France,  when 
he  was  graduated  with  honors.  In  the 
last  few  years,  Jenkins  has  won  foul 
important   composition  prizes. 

Every  child  attending  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute is  given  some  musical  training, 
as  music  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
blind  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  bj 
those  who  can  see  normally.  The  course 
would  probably  be  attended  by  everj 
pupil  even  if  it  was  not  required,  as 
most  of  those  there  have  a  desire  tc 
learn  the  art  of  singing  or  playing,  oi 
at  least,  desire  to  reach  an  apprecia- 
tion of  music. 

Mr.  Gardiner  himself  is  a  product  ol 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
also  was  a  pupil  of  S.  B.  Whitney,  noted 
organist. 

COURT  JAILS  MAN 

IN  CLOTHING  THEFT 

Frank  Donovan,  39,  of  54  Western 
avenue,  Cambridge,  pleaded  guilty  in 
the  East  Cambridge  district  court  tc 
larceny  from  a  Boston  clothing  house 
and  was  sentenced  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  one  year.  He  appealed  and 
was  held  under  bonds  of  $1000, 

Police  testified  that  on  Jan.  11  he  de- 
livered a  suit  of  clothes  to  A.  Arthur 
Clark  in  Cambridge  and  received  $15.50 
which  he  failed  to  turn  in  to  the  com- 
pany which  employed  him.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  on  Jan.  16  he  failed  to 
turn  in  $26.50  collected  on  a  suit  de- 
livered to  L.  F.     Kelly  in  Cambridge. 

FALL  RIVER  HAS  SNOW 

COASTING  BANNED 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald! 
FALL  RIVER,  Jan.  22— With  the  city 
blanketed  wit  hthe  first  real  snow  of  the 
season  and  ideal  coasting  prevailing 
with  thousands  of  children  anxious  to 
give  their  sleds  an  initial  test,  along 
comes  an  edict  from  Chief  of  Police 
Martin  Feeney,  putting  a  ban  on  all 
coasting.  When  asked  how  such  an  or- 
der could  be  enforced,  he  stated  that 
the  men  would  have  to  use  their  com- 
mon sense.  Byissuing  such  an  order, 
he  added,  he  would  put  the  situation 
squarely  up  to  the  city  council,  which, 
he  maintained,  has  not  resignated  any 
streets  for  coasting  under  police  pro- 
tection. 
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A    Pamphlet   of   Information  Regarding   the   Teaching 

of  Music  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 


Music 

Invisible  enchantress  of  the  heart; 
Mistress  of  charms  that  bring  relief 
To  sorrow,  and  to  joy  impart 
A  heavenly  tone  that  keeps  it  undeflled. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Perkins  Institution  a  Boarding  School 

Perkins  Institution  is  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
where  those  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  who  have  defec- 
tive sight  or  are  without  sight,  may  come  for  educational  training. 

The  school  year  coincides  with  that  of  most  private  and  public 
schools  and  the  pupils  go  to  their  homes  during  vacation  periods. 

The  hours  of  study,  practice,  and  recreation  begin  at  8.15  A.  M. 
directly  after  the  morning  assembly  of  the  school  and,  with  suitable 
provision  for  the  dinner  hour,  continue  until  five  o'clock.  One  hour 
of  study  in  the  classrooms  is  required  in  the  evening,  and  regular 
school  work  is  conducted  on  Saturdays  until  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

Music  Department  One  of  Several 

The  music  department  is  one  of  several  departments,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  merit  and  place  in  the  general  curriculum. 
Music  is  taught  for  its  educational  value,  and  lessons  and_  super- 
vised practice  are  conducted  with  the  same  regularity  t  recitations,, 
in  grammar  or  mathematics. 

The  Music  Faculty 

The  music  faculty  numbers  eleven  teachers  including  the  music 
director,  and  they  are  organized  into  three  groups  as  follows: — 
kindergarten  and  primary  group  of  three  teachers;  the  girls' 
upper  school  with  four  teachers ;  the  boys'  upper  school  with  three 
teachers;  and  the  teacher  of  musical  science  who  has  classes  from 
both  of  the  upper  school  departments. 

Equipment 

There  are  forty-five  music  rooms,  sixty-one  pianofortes,  and 
one  large  three-manual  pipe  organ.  In  addition  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  orchestral  instruments  which  are  used  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  their  shape  and  size  and  tone  quality  while  their  use  in 
orchestral  writing  is  explained. 

Music  Library 

The  music  library  is  large  and  valuable,  being  worth  approxi- 
mately $4800.  It  is  well  housed  in  a  large  room  equally  accessible 
to  both  the  girls'  and  the  boys'  music  corridors.  This  library  is  in 
charge  of  the  teacher  of  musical  science  who  finds  here  a  convenient 
place  in  which  to  receive  classes  of  either  boys  or  girls.  The  braille 
music  of  our  library  is  freely  loaned  without  charge  to  any  sightless 
musician  in  the  country,  and  its  usefulness  is  very  great. 


Courses  of  Study 

The  courses  of  study  include  music  fundamentals,  ear-training1, 
solfeggio,  hand-culture,  harmony,  theory,  history  of  music  and 
analysis,  counterpoint,  pianoforte  and  organ  playing,  and  singing. 

Music  Study  Begins  in  the  Lower  School 

Music  study  properly  begins  in  the  lower  school  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  music  fundamentals  consisting  of  staff  and  braille 
notation,  ear-training,  scale  and  chord  formation,  solfeggio  and 
hand-culture  in  preparation  for  pianoforte  playing. 

The  classes  in  music  fundamentals  meet  daily  the  first  year 
while  those  studying  solfeggio  receive  two  class  lessons  per  week 
covering  a  period  of  three  years. 

In  teaching  the  staff  notation  use  is  made  of  a  large  staff -board 
containing  grooves  to  represent  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  printed 
staff. 

Staff  characters  made  of  wood  veneer  are  used  upon  this  board, 
being  held  in  place  by  thumb-tacks.  In  conjunction  with  the  staff 
notation  of  music  the  pupils  are  taught  the  braille  equivalent  which 
is  a  system  of  embossed  points  read  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Instrumental  Study  and  Practice 

Pianoforte  study  and  practice  begin  when  pupils  have  ac- 
quired a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  fundamental  training 
and  in  solfeggio.  First-year  pupils  meet  the  teacher  daily  in  small 
classes.  As  they  progress  and  become  able  to  work  independently 
they  receive  two  private  lessons  per  week.  The  course  in  piano- 
forte playing  is  similar  to  that  found  in  any  good  music  school  and 
pupils  develop  whatever  skill  their  talent,  time  and  inclination 
warrant. 

Chorus  Singing 

Chorus  singing  is  unexcelled  as  a  co-operative  exercise  in 
which  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  are  enhanced,  while 
the  artistic  and  emotional  parts  of  our  natures  are  developed. 

Most  of  our  pupils  practise  chorus  singing  from  early  child- 
hood. A  junior  choir  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  children  of  the  lower 
school  provides  a  training  ground  and  a  feeder  for  the  large  chorus 
of  the  upper  school.  At  first  these  young  children  are  taught  to 
sing  entirely  by  rote  but  as  they  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
braille  notation  they  are  required  to  read  their  music  from  the 
embossed  page  in  a  similar  manner  to  seeing  people  who  read  music 
at  sight. 

The  teacher  of  solfeggio  trains  this  junior  choir  in  unison  and 
two-part  songs  for  use  on  various  occasions,  but  the  event  of  the 
year  to  which  the  children  look  forward  most  eagerly  is  when  they 
sing  antiphonal  music  from  the  balcony  of  Dwight  Hall  at  the 
Christmas  concerts  given  there  annually  in  December  by  the  large 
mixed  chorus  of  the  upper  school. 

This  chorus,  generally  referred  to  as  Perkins  Choir,  numbers 
approximately  one  hundred  singers  of  grammar  and  high  school 
age.  The  repertoire  of  our  choir  is  extensive,  and  varied  in  char- 
acter, embracing  some  of  the  finest  choral  music  extant,  both 
secular  and  religious.  This  choir  furnishes  suitable  music  for  the 
daily  morning  assembly  of  the  school,  and  gives  concerts  preceding 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  again  in  May  of  each  year,  to  which  the 
public  is  invited  without  charge.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Civic  Music  Association, 
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Boston,  and  give  one  concert  in  that  city  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  under  the  auspices  of  that  association.  At  these  Boston 
concerts  secular  music  generally  predominates,  the  programs  con- 
sisting of  groups  of  miscellaneous  pieces  together  with  some  out- 
standing cantata  or  larger  work.  Singing  with  the  orchestra  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  our  young  people. 

All  of  the  music  sung  by  Perkins  Choir  is  studied  from  the 
braille  which  insures  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  memorizing  the 
music  (for  this  choir  sings  entirely  from  memory)  and  promotes  a 
finer  appreciation  of  its  interpretation.  The  choir  rehearses  regu- 
larly four  times  per  week  but  daily  rehearsals  are  the  rule  just 
preceding  a  concert. 

Two  glee  clubs  are  maintained  in  addition  to  the  large  chorus, 
one  group  of  twenty  girls,  and  a  boys'  club  of  twelve  singers. 
These  clubs  meet  twice  each  week  at  the  regular  singing  hour, 
when  they  study  music  suited  to  their  respective  groups  and  useful 
for  social  occasions  to  which  they  are  often  invited. 

Musical  Science  Study  Encouraged 

Pupils  of  the  lower  school  learn  much  about  the  elements  of 
musical  science  without  realizing  it,  but  when  they  reach  the  higher 
grades  those  with  talent  are  encouraged  to  study  harmony,  theory 
and  history  of  music,  while  those  who  hope  to  make  of  music  a  voca- 
tion in  life  are  required  to  take  these  courses  together  with  analysis 
and  counterpoint.  Talented  pupils  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
faculty,  elect  these  subjects  in  place  of  higher  mathematics,  after 
completing  a  course  in  algebra,  and  credits  are  given  towards  the 
school  diploma  for  work  accomplished. 

Pianoforte  Normal  Course 

Post-graduate  pupils  who  wish  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession 
are  required  to  participate  in  the  three-year  course  of  the  piano- 
forte normal  department.  Pupils  who  fail  to  receive  the  high-school 
diploma  are  not  admitted  to  this  course. 

Seeing  children  from  this  and  surrounding  towns  visit  our 
school  twice  each  week  for  pianoforte  instruction  from  these  post- 
graduates who  conduct  their  classes  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  a  qualified  member  of  the  music  faculty. 

With  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  the  young 
teacher  is  given  a  certificate,  and  should  the  recipient  also  have 
completed  the  pianoforte  course  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  this  certificate  is  accepted  by  that  school  in  lieu 
of  the  normal  work  required  there. 

Concert  Attendance 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  our  pupils  have  for  years  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  attendance  upon  the  finest  musical  events  in 
Boston,  and  of  late  years  this  invaluable  advantage  has  been 
enormously  extended  through  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  of  Boston,  whose  gift  of  $15,000  known  as  the  Maria 
Kemble  Oliver  Fund  insures  an  income  adequate  for  the  purchase 
of  any  and  all  tickets  desired. 

The  frequent  hearing  of  good  music  given  in  the  best  possible 
manner  by  the  world's  greatest  artists  is  an  education  in  itself  and 
is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  pupils. 


Lack  of  Sight  no  Indication  of  Musical  Talent 

Those  without  sight  are  neither  more  nor  less  talented  in 
music  because  of  this  handicap.  Our  pupils  do,  however,  live  in  a 
musical  atmosphere  and  they  may  possibly  have  a  somewhat 
keener  zest  for  musical  attainment  than  some  young  people,  but 
even  this  is  debatable.  While  large  numbers  do  become  more  or 
less  proficient  in  instrumental  music,  in  singing  and  in  the  science 
of  music,  yet  but  a  very  limited  number  with  talent  and  other 
qualifications  are  encouraged  or  even  permitted  to  continue  here 
the  advanced  study  of  music  as  a  vocation. 

Music  as  an  Avocation 

Music  as  an  avocation,  for  its  invaluable  merit  in  the  building 
of  character,  for  its  mental  stimulus,  and  as  a  social  asset,  is  a 
study  to  be  encouraged  in  all  young  people  up  to  a  point  where  they 
must  needs  devote  their  maximum  time  and  effort  to  their  life 
pursuit.  Hence  if  some  of  our  pupils  appear  to  have  a  broader  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  musical  subjects  than  the  average  child,  it  is 
because  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  and  practice  and 
hearing  of  good  music  to  the  best  advantage. 

Stereotyping  Music 

In  order  that  the  music  department  may  be  truly  efficient,  and 
that  self-reliance  may  be  promoted  among  our  pupils,  we  are  obliged 
to  spend  much  time  and  money  in  embossing  music  for  them  in  the 
braille  system.  With  the  aid  of  a  power  machine,  music  is  tran- 
scribed into  braille  on  brass  plates  which,  after  being  carefully 
proof-read,  are  forwarded  to  our  press-room  where  paper  editions 
are  made  in  quantity. 

Final  Word  —  Why  We  Teach  Music 

In  teaching  music  to  so  many  of  our  pupils  in  a  logical  and 
systematic  manner,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  no  attempt  is 
being  made  to  urge  many  of  them  into  the  field  of  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  we  believe  that  there  are  comparatively  few  either 
with  or  without  sight  who  have  sufficient  talent  to  rise  above  the 
plane  of  good  amateurs,  and  yet  we  are  convinced  that  all  need  the 
educational  and  cultural  advantages  accruing  from  the  proper 
study  of  music.  We  contend  with  the  late  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  who  said  — "  Music  properly  taught  is  the  best  mind 
trainer  on  the  list."  We  teach  music  to  our  pupils  for  the  above 
reason  and  also  because  music  is  the  only  fine-art  which  those  with- 
out sight  may  pursue  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  seeing.  Fur- 
thermore, we  believe  that  any  system  of  education  which  omits  this 
subject  or  leaves  it  to  chance  is  seriously  defective.  We  try  to 
teach  music  logically  and  systematically  because  we  know  that  any- 
thing worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  We  hope  that  all  of 
our  pupils  may  come  to  have  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
appreciation  of  music.  We  wish  them  to  play  and  to  sing  well, 
and  thus  equipped  go  out  into  life  better  and  more  useful  citizens. 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner. 

Perkins  Institution 
January  21,  1929. 
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Choirs  of  Blind  to 
Give  Two  Concerts 


While  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
fine  quality  of  music  rendered  by  the 
blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at 
their  public  concerts,  few  realize  that  the 
entire  program  lasting  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  has  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Books  printed  in  braille  containing 
the  necessary  music  would  make  a  stack  i 
beside  each  pupil  as  high  as  himself.  The 
prodigious  task  is  possible  because  these 
blind  boys  and  girls  have  learned  to  de- 
velop the  memory  sufficiently  to  compen- 1 
sate  for  the  loss  of  sight. 

So    popular    have    the    annual    Christ- 
mas concerts  of  Perkins  Institution  be- 
come that  this  year  the  officers  of  the 
school  have  found  it  necessary   to  give  J 
one  of  the  two  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  I 
Boston.     The  concert  there  will  be  given  : 
or.   Sunday,   Dec.    13.   at   3.30  P.   M.     On 
the  following  Sunday  the  second  concert 
will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school 
in  Watertown.    The  same  program,  made  I 
up    of    traditional    carols   and    Christmas  I 
anthems,   will   be   rendered   at   both   con- 
certs.     These    Christmas    concerts    have  j 
been  given  for  many  years  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edwin  Xj.  Gardiner,  director  of 
music   at    Perkins   Institution.      Mr.   Gar- 
diner   lias  always  put  great  stress  upon 
teaching  the  blind  only  the  finest  grade 


of  music  and  his  high  standards  are  re- 
flected in  the  programs. 

Two  choirs  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  the  regular  choir  of 
the  upper  school  made  up  of  one  hun- 
dred mixed  voices.  This  choir  sings 
every  morning  at  the  chapel  exercises 
of  the  school  and  rehearses  as  a  body 
almost  every  afternoon.  The  second 
choir  will  occupy  an  entire  balcony  sec- 
tion in  Jordan  Hall,  and  the  balcony  at 
Dwight  Hall.  This  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing, 
which  features  several  of  the  numbers 
on  the  program.  This  choir  is  made  up 
of  children  from  the  lower  school  who 
range  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
fifth. 


lull,    Sunday.    Dec.    13.    3:30    P.    M. 
CHRISTMAS      MUSIC 

the  mixed  ehuir  of  nne  hundred  voices  and 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND 
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|  Perkins  Choirs  Will  Give 

Christmas  Music  Concerts 


The  choirs  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  give  their  first  concert  of 
Christmas  music  this  year  in  Jordan 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  13,  at  3.30. 
A  second  concert  with  the  same  program 
will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the 
school  in  Watertown  on  the  following 
Sunday.  For  many  years  two  concerts 
of  Christmas  music  have  been  given  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  this  century-old 
school,  but  -until  this  year  both  have 
been  held  in  the  school  hall.  Tickets  for 
the  concerts  are  complimentary  and 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the 
school.  Two  choirs  will  participate,  the 
regular  choir  of  the  upper  schools  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  mixed  voices;  and 
the  children's  choir  of  the  lower  school 
made  up  of  seventy-five  voices.  In  sev- 
eral /umbers,  the  choirs  will  sing  an- 
tiphonally. 


N 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
WILL  GIVE  CONCERTS 

A  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  are  now  successful 
in  careers  in  music,  will  assist  in  tne 
choirs  of  the  institution  at  its  free 
concerts  in  Jordan  hall  Sunday  after- 
noon and  in  Dwight  hall  at  the  school 
in  Watertown  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon. 

At  the  Jordan  hall  concert  the  uppei 
school  choir  of  100  mixed  voices  will 
Sine  from  the  stage  and  the  children  s 
choir  of  the  lower  school,  of  60  voices, 
will  respond  from  the  balcony.  The 
programs  will  be  of  Christmas  music  of 
unusual  beauty  and  scope. 


I  XJVIAS  PARTIES   FOR  BLIND 

|  A  series  of  Christmas  parties  and  en- 
tertainments for  the  blind  boys  and 
.girls  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
[is  being  given  this  week,  gfunday  at  3 
o'clock  the  annual  carol  service  given 
by  the  choirs  of  both  the  boys'  and 
girls'  schools  will  be  held  in  the  school 
hall. 


Graduates  Will  Assist 

Perkins  Institution  Choirs 

I  Assisting  the  choirs  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3.30,  and  in 
Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in  Watertown 
on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
three,  will  be  several  young  men  and 
women  who  are  graduates  of  the  school 
and  who  are  pursuing  successful  careers 
>in  the  field  of  music.  Antonio  Martone, 
a  teacher  of  music,  will  sing  the  tenor 
solos.  B.obert  Barrett,  who  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  music  here,  will  take 
I  the  leading  baritone  parts.  Miss  Edith 
;  Matthews,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  a 
[teacher  in  the  music  department,  will  be 
;the  soprano  soloist;  while  Miss  Edith 
Milner,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  play  the 
violin  obbligatos.  In  the  closing  number 
of  the  program  Aldo  Marcheslo,  a  post- 
graduate student  at  Perkins,  will  take  the 
part  of  narrator. 


HONORS  AMERICANS 
IN  WORK  FOR  BLIND 

Vienna  Institute  Names  Three 
As  Honorary  Members 

vft\ 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
NEW  YORK,  Aug.  29— The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  "Hone  Warte"  in  Vienna,  one  of 
the  outstanding  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Europe,  at  their  last  meeting  appointed 
three  American  honorary  members:  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  emeritus, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  city,  and  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  director,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  New 
York  city. 

This  honor  was  conferred  on  them  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  work  for  the  blind,  especially 
in  education,  and  indicates  the  world- 
wlde  Influence  of  these  three  American 


Honored 


(Photo   by  Mareeau) 
DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 
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Perkins  Institution  for 

Blind  Has  Its  First  Fire 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Perkins i  In- 
stitution iov  the  Blind  was  opened  in  Wa- 
fertown,  firemen  were  called  to  the  plant 
w  night  to  extinguish  a  blaze  that 
caused   damage   of   about    $1000.      It    was 

in  a  cement-constructed  storeroom  in] 
which  wood  and  materials  used  in  manual 
training  classes  are  kept.  Because  of 
lack    of    ventilation    the    firemen   worked 

inRSevS  Gaftrfel  FarVell.  director  of  the 
school,  discovered  the  fire  when  he  Ir, 
vestigated  an  odor  of  ^"^^^l 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  building  two 
hours  before  and  all  of  the  pupils  were 
in  their  cottages. 


Suit  by  Blind 

Boy  Is  Settled 

Safe    Deposit    Company    Is 

Guardian  for  Youngster 

Who  Receives  $5000. 

By  reason  of  a  settlement  of  a  suit 
of  Robert  R.  Stebbins  a  14  years  old 
blind  boy  who  was  injured  in  an  acci- 
dent on  Dec.  16,  1924,  when  struck  by 
an  auto  of  the  United  Electric  Light 
Company,  $5000  has  been  given  to  the 
Springfield  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  was  appointed  by  Judge 
John  A.  Denison  in  Probate  Court  to 
act  as  guardian  for  the  boy. 

The  boy  is  the  son  of  Alfred  Z.  and 
Nelida  E.  Stebbins  of  Ludlow,  and 
since  the  accident  he  has  become  blind 
and  is  being  cared  for  in  a  state  in- 
stitution. Atty.  Richard  J.  Talbot  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  appeared  for  the 
boy  in  securing  the  settlement,  which 
will  be  used  to  care  for  the  boy. 


I -- *---        *      Good  Year 

When  the  Christmas  carols  rang 
™  W*fthe  second  of  the  two  annual 
out  at  the  «  rs  o£   tne 

pSs   Sute    and   Massachusetts 
School    for   the   Blind,    this    time    m 

Fnrnp=iruatiarthfa-u"c 
!?-Hte^^ta^us^; 

Miss   Eleanor   Thayer   of   SnrfJS™tI- 
frZ  their    childish     voices    in    anti 

irtitbS^rcftcr 


successive  Sunday  afternoons,  clim- 
axed a  year  of  good  work  for  and 
with   the   blind  of  the  state. 

I  see  from  the  annual  report  sent 
out  In  anticipation  of  the  new  year, 
that  19  children  were  admitted  to  the 
institution,  107  newly-reported  chil- 
dren and  30  children  already  In  the 
files  were  admitted  to  sight-saving 
classes  and  three  children  admitted 
to  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  ba- 
bies. The  Institution  has  also  co- 
operated with  the  State  department 
of  education,  division  for  the  blind, 
by  aiding  in  financing  an  experi- 
ment station  on  Newbury  street,  In 
Boston. 


Tw£   Christmas  Concerts 

Y»-«  -en Minor  W.  Thayer  of  Shrews- 
Miss^ Eleanor   w.  ,         children's 

S^^LrcuiLnary 
ESSE  inVe  h^W  by  the  Per-  | 

dan    hall    this    a  ^   mSto-\ 

SU+ndaY  water  own)Mlss  Thayer  has 
tute  m  WatertownK  ^.^    Jn  ( 

I  the.  chorus    of    nearly- 

the    grades    from    the      fs\  of : 

eigbth     rtati«,n«d   in   the   b^^Y  ^ 

both  halls,    to  aid  i  ms  Ql  th    I 

Christmas  carols  anc^  ^    ^  | 

HP""^  music  at  the  school,  is  in 
V^rL  of  The  two  concerts.  A  num- 
charge  of  the  x w '  Worcester   and  i 

toer.-of   lrlsltorshof1rd°ir1s     of    invitation 
,ViCi,niVeither  of  the  concerts.  The 
nour5ir3e30heo'clock    for    both    con- 
certs. 


Choirs  of  Blind  to 
Give  Two  Concerts 

While  many  people  are  aware  of  thel 
fine  quality  of  music  rendered  by  thel 
blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at] 
their  public  concerts,  few  realize  that  the ; 
entire  program  lasting  about  one  hour; 
and  a  half  has  to  be  committed  to  mem-; 
ory  Books  printed  in  braille  containing! 
the  necessary  music  would  make  a  stack 
beside  each  pupil  as  high  as  himself  .The 
prodigious  task  is  possible  because  these 
blind  boys  and  girls  have  learned  to  de- 
velop  the  memory  sufficiently  to  compen-J 
sate  for  the  loss  of  sight.  «>,_.„♦  I 

So   popular   have    the    annual    Christ- 
mas concerts  of  Perkins  Institution  be- 1 
come  that  this  year  the  officers  of  the 
scTol  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
one  of  the  two  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  , 
Boston     The  concert  there  will  be ^  given  , 
on   Sunday,   Dec.   13,   at   3.30   P.   M.     On, 
'  ?he  foSowtag  Sunday  the  second  concert 
will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school 
tn  Watfrtown.    The  same  program,  made 
up   of   traditional   carols   and   Christmas 
Anthems    will  be  rendered  at  both  -con-  , 
certs      Th^se    Christmas    concerts   have  ^ 
been  given  for  many  years  under  the  di-  , 
rtction  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  director  of 
music  at  Perkins  Institution.     Mr.  Gar-  , 
toer  has  always  put  great  stress  upon 
t&ng  the  blind  only,  the  finest  grade 

of  music  and  his  high  standards  are  re- 
flected in  the  programs.  _ 

Two  choirs  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  the  regular  choir  of 
the  upper  school  made  up  of  one  hun-  , 
dred  mixed  voices.  This  choir  sings  . 
every  morning  at  the  chapel  exercises, 
of  the  school  and  rehearses  as  a  body 
almost  every  afternoon.  The  second! 
choir  will  occupy  an  entire  balcony  sec- 
tion in  Jordan  Hall,  and  the  balcony,  at 
Dwight  Hall.  This  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing, 
which  features  several  of  the  numbers 
on  the,  program.  This  choir  is  made  tip 
of  children  from  the  lower  school  who 
range  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
,  fifth.  , 

Graduates  Will  Assist 

Perkins  Institution  Choirs 


Assisting  the  choirs  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3.30,  and  in 
Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in  Watertown 
on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
three  will  be  several  young  men  and 
women  who  are  graduates  of  the  school 
and  who  are  pursuing  successful  careers 
in  the  field  of  music.  Antonio  Martone, 
a  teacher  of  music,  will  sing  the  tenor 
solos  Robert  Barrett,  who  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  music  here,  will  take 
the  leading  baritone  parts.  Miss  Edith 
t  Matthews,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  a 
1  teacher  in  the  music  department,  will  be 
I  the  soprano  soloist;  while  Miss  Edith 
iMilner,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
'  Conservato«ar   at  Jtastq.   wMl   play   the 
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Retires  as  Head  of  Perkins  Lust* 
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Edward  Ellis  Allen  cchamPiain> 

Who  Will  Be  Succeeded  in  July  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 


THE  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  announced  today  that 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Institu- 
tion, will  retire  next  July  1  and  will  he 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell.  Jr. 
Mr.  Alien  becomes  director  emeritus. 
The  trustees'  announcement: 

"The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  desires  to  place  on  record  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  who  retires  as  director 
about  July  1,  1931. 

"Mr.  Allen  taught  at  the  Institution 
from  1888-90,  and  in  1907'after  a  success- 
ful service  as  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institutipn  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  returned  to  the  Perkins 
'Institution  as  director.  Thus  he  has 
been  the  active  head  for  .twenty- 
four  years.  During  this  period  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Institution  has 
been  entirely  remade,  with  new  and  beau- 
tifu  physical  equipment,  and  with  a  con- 
stantly more  effective  standard  of  teach- 
ing, of  administration,  and  of  service  to 
the  blind.  In  all  of  this  progress  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  the  source  of  leadership 
and  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  permanent  contribu- 


tions he  has  made  to  the  science  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  in  this  field 
he  has  been  a  pioneer,  emphasizing  the 
many  sides  of  the  need,  physical,  mental, 
artistic,  and  spiritual.  As  author,  found- 
er of,  and  lecturer  at,  the  Harvard  course 
for  educators  of  the  blind,  administrator, 
and  teacher,  he  stands  foremost  in  his 
profession.  For  all  this  the  trustees  ex- 
press their  gratitude  and  admiration.  Es- 
pecially they  desire  to  record  their  feel- 
ing for  Mr.  Allen  as  a  man  and  as  a 
friend;  unselfish,  tireless,  he  has  given  of 
himself  to  the  very  limit.  To  work  with 
him  has  been  a  privilege.  He  retires 
with  the  affection  of  everyone  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

"In  recognition  of  these  services  the 
trustees  have  elected  Mr.  Allen  director 
emeritus,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  the  institution  may  be  helped 
by  his  counsel  and  assistance. 

"The  trustees  announce  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  as  director, 
to  take  effect,  about  July  1st.  Mr.  Farrell 
has  had  experience  both  in  educational 
and  executive  work.  The  trustees  are 
confident  that  with  his  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  of  co-operation,  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  continue  its  great  service 
to  the  blind." 


II 


Perkins  Institution 
Director  Talks  at 
Rotary  Club  Meeting 


— Photo   by   Bachrach 
REV.    GABRIEL   FARRELL 
New  director  of  Perkins  Institution 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind — to  use  its 
full  name — was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
before  the  Watertown  Rotary  Club, 
Tuesday  noon,  by  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  recently  appointed  director  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Farrell  pointed  out  that  Perkins 
is  essentially  an  educational  institu- 
tion, teaching  the  blind  useful  trades 
and  occupations.  He  described  the 
three  schools— the  Lower  School,  the 
Boys'  School  and  the  Girls'  School. 

At  present  four  boys  from  Perkins 
are  attending-  Boston  University,  it  be- 
ing the  policy  of  the  management  to 
permit  the  graduates  to  enter  nearby 
colleges  and  live  at  the  Watertown  in- 
stitution. 

Perkins,  he  described  as  a  "finger- 
reading  school,"  its  instruction  being 
by  means  of  the  Braille  system.  A 
sample  book  of  Braille  "raised  or  em- 
bossed" for  use  by  the  blind  was 
brought  to  the  meeting  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrell,  to  be  examined  by  the  Rotar- 
ians  and  their  guests. 

Education  of  the  mentally  deficient 
or  feeble-minded  blind  children  is  a 
more  recent  departure  at  Perkins,  a 
department  holding  out  great  promise. 

Director  Farrell  cited  India,  Japan, 
Bermuda,  and  many  other  countries 
as  among  those  sending  pupils  to  Per- 
kins which  is  a  world-wide  institution 
reflecting  credit  upon  its  home  com- 
munity uf  Watertown.  He  closed  witn 
an  invitation  to  all  Watertown  resi- 
dents to  visit  this  world-renowned 
school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  introduced  by  Past 
President  John  F.  Tufts  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS 
FOR  BLIND  SENT 
ALL  OVER  WORLD 

Musical     Notations      of 

Classicists  Are  Especially 

Popular  Among  Blind 

NEW  YORK  (INS)— The  growth  of 
the  movement  to  provide  the  blind 
with  braille  reading  matter  and  mu- 
sic is  indicated  by  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian 
Blind  in  a  review  of  its  activities 
during  1931,  Just  issued  here. 

Books,  magazines  and  music  pub- 
lished by  the  organization  have  been 
distributed  among  libraries  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  18  different 
countries,  Including  more  than  50 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Three 
monthly  braille  magazines  are  pub 
lished  in  English,  and  one  each  in 
French,  Spanish,  Polish,  Roumanian, 
and  Serbian. 

"Yet  the  work  has  but  just  begun," 
It  is  pointed  out  by  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  the  Founder  and  President 
of  the  American  Braille  Press.  "The 
blind,"  said  Mr.  Cromwell,  "assured- 
ly can  never  hope  for  full  equality 
with  the  seeing,  whether  In  respect 
to  life's  occupations  or  in  respect  to 
reading.  There  can  never  be  enough 
reading  matter  in  embossed  print  for 
them,  let  alone  a  surplus  as  In  the 
case  of  inkprint  for  the  seeing. 

"It  is  possible,  however,  to  approx 
imate  a  condition  wherein  the  blind 
will  be  provided  with  the  elements 
of  most  general  interest  in  the  vast 
abundance  available  to  the  seeing, 
and  this  can  be  done  if  we  but  rec- 
ognize their  needs  and  give  our  aid 
to  meeting  It." 

An  important  achievement  during 
the  past  year  was  the  completion  of 
the  enormous  task  of  publishing  in 
braille  the  well-known  French  dic- 
tionary. "Petit  Larousse."  The 
braille   transcription  is   composed   of 

20  large  sized  volumes  of  200  pages 
each;  the  inkprint  edition  is  about 
half  the  size  of  one  braille  volume 
as  shown  In  a  photograph.  The 
braille  dictionary  has  been  sent,  free 
of  charge,  to  public  libraries,  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  blind  scholars 
throughout  the  world. 

"Another  voluminous  work  which 
also  has  just  been  distributed  by  the 
American  Braille  Press,"  the  review 
says,  "is  Hans  Rohl's  'Geschhlchte  der 
Deutschen  Dichtung'  (History  of  Ger- 
man Poetry)  in  German.  This  mas- 
terwork  has  six  volumes  in  braille 
It  was  sent  to  schools  and  libraries 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  various 
institutions  in  other  countries  which 
are  interested  in  the  subject." 

The  strong  taste  for  adventure  stor- 
ies on  the  part  of  the  blind  has  been 
recognized  in  the  selecetlon  of  nov- 
els which  have  been  embossed 
braille.  The  titles  include  "The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  by  Dumas  in 

21  volumes;  "The  Sea  Hawk"  by  Sa- 
batini  in  four  volumes;  and  "The 
Rover"  by  Joseph  Conrad  in  three 
volumes.  Other  authors  are  Willa 
Cather,  Knut  Hamsun,  Antatole 
France,  Leo  Tolstoi,  and  Mark  Twain. 

The  music  includes  a  variety  of 
titles,  mostly  classical,  which  range 
from  "Faust"  to  "On  the  Road  to 
Mandalay."  Among  the  compositions 
available  in  braille  musical  notation 
are  the  works  of  Leoncavallo,  De- 
bussy,  Rachmaninoff  and  Victor  Her- 
bert. The  latter  is  especially  popu- 
lar among  the  blind  in  America,  and 
there  are  frequent  calls  especially  for 
his  song,  "Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life." 


MRS.  HATHAWAY    I 
TO  TRAVEL  15,000 
MILES  FOR  BLIND 

Director  of  National  So- 
ciety Seeks  to  Promote 
Conservation  of  Sight 


NEW  YORK — (INS)— Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Associated  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  has  started  on  a  three- 
months'  trip  during  which  she  will 
cover  approximately  15,000  miles  in 
traveling  on  behalf  of  the  movement 
for   conservation  of  vision. 

During  a  six-weeks'  stay  in  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  will  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  speak  before  var- 
ious teachers  Institutes  and  give  dem- 
onstrations of  eye  tests  for  preschool 
age  children.  Before  returning  to  New 
York  City,  Mrs.  Hathaway  will  visit 
the  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

It  is  largely  through  her  per- 
sonal inspiration  and  encouragement, 
sight-saving  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States, 
the  society  explains.  In  order  to  fos- 
ter the  idea  of  making  education 
possible  for  partially  seeing  children, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  has  visited  practically 
every  section  of  the  country.  Several 
years  ago  she  also  visited  England  to 
confer  with  educators  and  ophthal- 
mologists concerning  the  sight-sav- 
ing class  work  in  London  and  other 
cities. 

She  is  a  graduate,  of  Radcliffe  col- 
lege and  received  her  A.  M.  degree! 
at  New  York  University.  She  has 
given  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  at  Columbia 
university,  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Peabody  college 
(and  numerous  normal  schools. 

"At  least  5000  sight-saving  classes 
are  needed  to  provide  proper  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  visually  hand- 
icapped school  children  in  the 
United  States,"  is  the  estimate  given 
by  Mrs.  Hathaway.  "There  are  388 
such  classes  now  and  they  have 
proved  that  many  children  accounted 
sullen,  mentally  subnormal,  morose, 
and  even  considered  criminal,  actual- 
ly displayed  intelligence  and  pleasing 
dispositions  when  they  were  placed  In 
classes  arranged  especially  for  defec- 
tive vision. 
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NEW    WORKSHOP    FOR    BLIND    IN    SOUTH    BOSTON 


Jnduslries    buildi«  g    of    Perkins    Insti  tution  which  was  dedicated  yesterday. 


manager  of  the  National  Braille  Press, 
Mr.  Ierardi  of  Somerville.  With,  the  aid 
of  his  fingers,  he  "read"  his  speech  of 
acceptance  from  a  sheet  of  Braille- 
prinreri  manuscript.  Mr.  Hallowell  told 
of  the  work  being  done  by  blind  crafts- 
men at  the  new  building,  and  invited  his 
hearers  particularly  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  supplying  em- 
ployment to  the  workers.  Mattress  re- 
novating and  chair  reseating  are  among 
the  chief  industries,  and  this  work  is 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  latest  and 
most  sanitary  equipment  and  at  prices 
which  readily  stand  comparison  with 
those  of  privately-conducted  enterprises. 

Mr.  Hallowell  asked  his  hearers  to 
give  all  possible  business  to  the  workers, 
so  they  may  have  steady  employment. 
Other  industries  to  be  conducted  at  the 
plant  include  pillow  and  mattress-mak-  ' 
ing.  feather  and  hair  renovating  and  | 
appliance  manufacturing. 

The  following  members  of  the  Junior 
League  served  as  guides  during  the  in- 
spection: Miss  Clara  E.  Dupee.  Anne 
Clifford.  Allison  Cole,  Eleanor  Strick- 
land, Harriet  White.  Virginia  Taylor, 
Alice  Dalton  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Col- 
lens. 

The  hospitality  committee  comprised: 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam,  Miss  F.  W. 
Birchard.  Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
William  Endicott,  Mrs.  Ralph  Lowell 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill.  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell.  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrlck,  Mrs 
John  Chipma.n  Gray  and  Miss  Maria 
Purdon.  Tea  powers  Included  Miss 
Rose  Thorndike.  Miss  Rebecca  Hallo- 
well. Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  and  Mrs. 
Sherrill. 


Miss  Worth,  assistant  libraian 
at  Perkins,  is  back  after  spending 
an  enjoyable  vacation.  Miss  Shaw 
of  the  office  staff  is  also  back. 

Miss  Burnell  and  Miss  Sawyer, 
employees  in  the  library,  are  on 
their  vacations. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Mallan  and  young 
son  of  India  is  expected  to  arrive 
on  Saturday  for  a  visit  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Allen. 

St.  CatVAeTtNe&.ON^..  S-j&nAbtX 

Among  the  gueet  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
this  week  are  the  Misses  Eugenia 
and  Trinidad  Cortes  of  Mexico  City. 
These  young  ladies  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  T.W.,  or  the  "Associa- 
tion Crietiana  Femenina,"  in  their 
home  city.  Miss  Eugenia  Cortes 
has  been  taking  Mr.  Allen's  course 
in  methods  for  the  blind  at  Perk- 
ins Institution  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
She  hopes  to  introduce  those  meth- 
ods in  Mexico  where  such  work  is 
so  greatly  needed.  With  the  Misses 
Cortes  are.  Miss  Louise  Robinson  of 
Abbott  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  Miss  M.  M.  Burnell  of  the  lib- 
rary staff  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

PERKINS   GRADUATE   VISITS 

FAMOUS    HOWE    CAVERNS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Wilkins  of  24 
Clear  Ave.,  Albany,  visited  Howe  Cav- 
erns recently  accompanied  by  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Tefft  and  Mrs.  Horace  McChesney 
of  Hyndsville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins 
are  both  blind  and  are  connected  with 
the  Albany  Association  for  the  blind, 
where  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  an  art  weaver. 
The  couple  were  married  in  March, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  hon- 
eymoon trip  until  now  and  Howe  Cav- 
erns was  included  because  they  want- 
ed to  "see"  this  wonderful  work  of 
nature.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  always  been 
a  student  of  geology  and  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  hearing  the  guide's 
lecture  and  in  feeling  the  formations 
which  were  within  reach.  In  that  way 
he  saye  he  obtained  a  wonderful  idea 
of  not  only  the  stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite formations,  but  also  of  the  water 
erosions.  He  said  he  was  especially 
interested  in  the  "Pipe  Organ"  and 
the  "Bishop's  Pulpit."  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  which  is  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Au^vAst  «?<?,  ^30. 

Perkins  Institution  will  re-open  for 
the  fall  term  on  Sept.  15.  The  boys 
returning  on  the  15th  and  the  girls 
on  the  16  th. 

Miss  Lillian  Howard,  assistant  tele- 
phone operator,  leaves  today  for  her 
annual  vacation.  She  will  spend 
some  time  at  Sterling  Junction  ana 
Winthrop,  Mass. 


Qe-pVe-hN^e-r,     1^30 


Blind  Students. 


John  P.  Despres,  19,  of 
Lincoln.  R.  I.,  and  Yolanda 
N.  Ferranini,  IS,  of  Pawtucket,  are  students  at  the 
Pawtucket  high  school.  Both  attended  Perkins  Insti-' 
fition  for  the  Elind,  Watertown.       xvD^  Recor(1  Ph&t0) 

QuTtooU  tot  1Sno.  ""BUnA. 


iSc^g-cviVsg. 


\<\3  0. 


'J1  HE  chief  recent  event  in  connection 
with  Perkins  Institution  was  the  for- 
mal opening  on  May  22,  1930,  of  its 
new  Industrial  Building  at  South  Boston. 
About  800  invited  guests  came  to  it. 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Perkins  corporation,  presided. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
....  Mr.  Allen  spent  last  May  in 
England,  visiting  among  other  places  of 
interest  given  agencies  in  behalf  of 
visually  handicapped  people  —  nurseries, 
schools,  workshops,  hostels,  homes,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Among  these  were:  a  day  school  of  three 
rooms  of  pupils  sometimes  called  over 
there  "myopes,"  and  three  residential 
schools  for  blind  youth — schools  unique 
in  that  they  are  selective  as  to  pupils. 
....  The  new  publication,  the  Diction- 
ary    of     American     Biography,     contains 


sketches  by  Air.  Allen  of  four  educators 
eminent  in  our  field— Anagnos,  Campbell, 
Churchman  and  Howe — and  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  for  June.  1930, 
a  paper  by  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy, 
entitled  "Blindness  in  Fiction,"  which  she 
had  written  as  a  thesis  for  Nl,  The  Edu- 
cation   of    the    Blind,    Harvard    Graduate 

School  of  Education The  Perkins 

kindergarten  lost  through  death  in  May 
Miss  Flora  C.  Fountain,  a  very  efficient 
assistant  matron  who  had  served  as  such 

for    over    thirty    years Misses 

Langworthy  and  Fish  of  the  Perkins 
faculty  attended  the  A.A.I. B.  Convention 
at  Vancouver  and  read  papers,  the  former 
one  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers  of 
Blind  Children,"  the  latter,  an  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Langworthy's  paper  by  Mr. 
Allen  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
"Development  at  Perkins  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Devices  for  Writing  and  Em- 
bossing  Braille." 


BLIND  PIANIST  TO 
GIVE  RECITAL  AT' 
H.  E.  CHURCH  FRIDAY 


Miss  Ruston  To  Be  Assisted 
By  Mrs.  Atherton  And 
?    Mrs.  LaGrone 


Miss  Cora  Darothy  Ruston,  blind 
pianist,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charles  Ather- 
ton and  Mrs.  J.  W.  LaGrone,  will  be 
presented  in  a  musical  recital  at  the 
Epworth  Methodist  church  in  Valley 
City  Friday  evening,  September  5,  at 
8:15.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  ! 
Dakota  Drug  store  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day afternoons. 

Miss  Ruston  is  a  graduate  of  the  i 
-MacPhael  School  of  Music  in  Minne- 
apolis; and  for  the  past  two  years,  she 
has  been  studying  piano,  organ  and , 
other  theoretical  subjects  in  Boston, 
where  she  graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Miss  Ruston 
began  giving  public  concerts  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  by  her  fine 
musicianship  and  unusual  pianistic 
ability,  she  never  failed  to  please  her 
audience  wherever  she  appeared.  Miss 
Ruston's  program  will  consist  of  choice 
piano  and  organ  selections  by  the  great 
composers,  which  will  be  a  real  delight 
to  all  those  who  come  to  hear  her. 
Mr.  Maurice  Rosenfield,  music  critic 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  says  of  her 
playing:  "It  was  both  an  unique  and 
stirring  experience  I  had  in  hearing 
Miss  Cora  Ruston  when  she  played  for 
me.  Miss  Ruston  is  a  marvelously  sen- 
sitive pianist,  despite  her  unfortunate 
infirmity.  She  played  and  interpreted 
such  virtuoso  pieces  as  the  Liszt  D  flat 
Etude,  the  G  minor  Rhapsodie,  and 
other  pieces  with  consummate  techni- 
cal skill  and  with  musical  feeling.  With 
her  present  musical  and  pianistic 
equipment,  she  might  make  a  notable 
career  as  a  concert  pianist." 

To  add  variety  to  the  program,  she 
will  give  some  readings,  and  Mrs. 
LaGrone  will  give  some  vocal  selec- 
tions. Miss  Ruston  will  also  demon- 
strate how  she  reads,  writes  and  mem- 
orizes music  by  the  raised  dot  system. 


Blind  Giru 


Blind  Girl  L 
Tor  Bosto 


oston  Position 

Among  those  who  are  taking  up 
their  work  as  teachers  this  fall,  is 
Miss  Sina  Fladeland,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fladeland 
of  Reynolds  who  lias  left  for  Bos- 
ton where  -she  has  a  postion  with 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  th«  de- 
partment devoted  to  the  blind 

Miss  Fladeland  has  overcome 
many  handicaps  since  losing  her 
sight.       She    graduated     from     the 


North  Dakota  school  for  the  blind 
at  Bathgate,  later  from  James- 
town college.  Since  then  she  has) 
taken  work  in  the  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, school  of  education  and  at  Bos- 
ton, university.  She  received  her 
Master's  degree  at  Pennsylvania  | 
State  college.  She  has  also  taken 
work  at  Mount  Holyoke  college. 
During  the.  last  summer  she  gave 
special  courses  at  Jamestown  col- 
lege  in   speech   reconstruction. 


Mattress  Fac&ryi 
Operated  by  Blind 
Needs  More  Work 
for  Its  Eager  Help 


Public    Urged    to    Utilize 

Service  of  South  Boston 

Plant 


By  AGNES  CAER 

Over  on  East  Fourth  street,  South 
Boston,  is  located  the  most  unusual  fac- 
tory in  the  state. 

This  is  the  workshop  department  of 
the  Perkins.,J.nstitution  for  the  Blind, 
which,  gives  emPlU.V'H WHt "Ho  the  sight- 
less and  thus  enables  them  to  live  in- 
dependent lives. 

WORK  IN  MODEL  PLANT 

The  building  which  was  recently 
erected  is  four  stories  high,  of  brick, 
and  has  the  most  modern  system  of 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating. 

The  principal  work  done  by  the  men 
here  is  the  remaking  of  mattresses,  an 
occupation  which  can  be  done  quite  as 
skilfully  by  the  sightless  as  by  ordinary 
workmen. 

South  Boston  was  the  home  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  many  years. 
When  the  school  moved  to  Watertown 
the  industrial  department  remained 
here,  but  the  old  building  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

In  a  tour  of  the  building  the  reporter 
and  photographer  found  every  one  busy] 
in  the  mattress  room.  One  man  was! 
weighing  mattresses  to  see  if  the  proper 
amount  of  hair  had  been  used.  A  spe- 
cially notched  scale  enables  a  sightless 
worker  to  do  this  correctly.  Another 
worker  was  deftly  distributing  the  flll-j 
ing  of  a  mattress. 

The  room  where  they  work  is  airy' 
and  spotless,  so  that  the  work  is  done 
under  ideal  conditions. 

APPEALS  TO  PUBLIC 

F.  C.  Bryan,  manager,  explained  that 


the  men  were  all  engaged  on  a  piece 
work  basis,  so  that  individual  advance- 
ment was  possible  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Some  of  the 
men  employed  can  see  a  little.  Many 
are  totally  blind. 

The  public  is  asked  to  send  mat- 
tresses to  this  factory  to  be  remade  and 
thus  help  to  provide  work  for  the  han- 
dicapped men. 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  to  a 
man's  state  of  independence  when  he 
can  earn  money  despite  the  handicap 
of  loss  of  sight,"  explained  Bryan,  "and 
we  like  to  provide  as  much  work  as  we, 
can  for  our  men." 

Chair   caning   is   another   occupation 
at  which  the  sightless  excel.    This  part 
of   the   factory   is   dull   just   now,    and 
more  business  would  be  appreciated. 
TWO  WOMEN  EMPLOYED 

There  are  only  two  sightless  women 
employed  in  the  factory.  They  do  ma- 
chine sewing. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  factory  is 
the  machine  shop  on  the  first  floor 
where  appliances  for  embossing  and, 
tools  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are  made. 
Workmen  of  keen  sight  are  employed 
here,  as  it  would  not  be  safe  for  blind 
workers  to  run  the  machines. 

A  special  room  in  the  basement  is 
provided  for  the  printing  of  magazines 
in  Braille  for  the  blind.  A  current 
events  magazine  for  the  blind  is  printed 
weekly  under  direction!  of  F.  B.  Ierardi, 
and  Shis  brings  happiness  to  thousands 
of  sightless  folks,  as  it  puts  them  in 
communication  with  a  seeing  world. 

Automatic  elevators  which  can  be 
operated  with  safety  by  the  blind  are 
a.  feature  of  the  factory.  > 

Manager  Bryan  would  like  to  provide 
more  work.  This  can  be  brought'  about 
with  the  co-operation  and  interest  of 
the  public  in  sending  work  to  this  fac- 
tory. The  address  is  349  East  Fourth 
street.  South  Boston. 


Some  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  department  of  tht  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
At  left,  a  scene  in  the  chair-caning  department.  At  right,  two  of  the  workers  in  the  remaking  of  mattresses 
shop.     The  insert  shows  F.  C.  Bryan,  manager  of  the  workshop  department. 


-L  2.        -L 
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SIN  LUZ  EN  LOS  OJOS,  PERO  TOCADO  POR  CHISPA 
DIVINA  EN  LA  INTELIGENCIA,  UN  CIEGIEITO 
CUD  IRA  A  BOSTON  EN  CALIOAD  OE  BECADQ 

LA  "PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BRIA  ND'  ABRIRA   AM  0  R  0  S  A  M  E  N  T  E  SUS 
PUERTASANUESTROCONCIUDADANO  QUE   ACUDE   A   ELLA  EN    BUSCA 
DECULTURAYDEBIENESTAR 


fTN   la  parte  superior  de  este  grabado    el   joyen    Oliverio    Sanchez    y   Torres,  abamno  del  Instituto  de  Cie- 
gos   "Varona    Suarez",    rodeado  de  libros  que  el  ha  encuaderiiado,  siguisndolsu  exceptional  compren. 


sion  y  su  facilidad  para  esta  clase  de  trabajos,  que  mejorara.  ahora,  en  su  proximo  viaje  a  Boston.  En 
la  parte  inferior  nuestro  compafiero  Lisandro  Otero  Masdeu,  hace  una  interesante  "interviu"  a  la  distin- 
guida    profesora    sefiora    Ascension  Sedeiio,    directora    del    referido    Instituto  de  Ciegos. 


Estamos  f rente  a  la  casa  de  la  callef 
de  Tulipan,  niarcada  con  el  numero 
30,  en  el  Cerro.  Alii  esta  instalado 
el  Instituto  de  Ciegos  "Varona  Sna- 
res", la  benemerita  institution  crea- 
da  por  aquella  simpatica'  figura  pu- 
bliea  de  nuestro  pais,  que  para  or- 
gullo  de  la  Escuela  de  Ciegos,  osten- 
ta  su   glorioso  nonibre. 

Al  llegar  nos  recibe  uno  de  los 
internos,  un  cieguecito,  de:de  luego; 
al  que  le  coniunicanios  nuestra  inten- 
tion de  entre  vista  rnos  con  la  Direc- 
tora del  plantel.  Con  una'  seguridad 
e:;traordinaria.  como  si  en  sus  bri- 
llantes  pnpilas  la  luz  penetrara'  has- 
ta  improsionar  la  retina  con  las  vi- 
siones  del  exterior  nos  lleva  hasta  el 
despacbo  de  la  sefiora  Ascension  Se-  j 
deiio,  y  nos  indica  un  asiento,  con 
tanta  precision  como  si  efectivamcnte 
lo  estuviera  mirando  y  nos  ruega  cor- 1 
tesmento  que  esperemcs  un  instante. 


Y  parte.  Anda  sin  dificultades,  sin 
auxilio  alguno,  sube  y  baja  por  los 
distintos  desniveles  de  aquel  piso  que 
tal  parece  que  esta  construido  expro- 
feso  para  esa  clase  de  gimnastica  y 
desaparece  en  las  habitacionss  parti- 
culares  de  la  profesora. 

Mientras  tanto  nosotros  observamos 
los  grupos  de  alumncs.  Todos  cami- 
nan  como  nuestro  guia  sin  ayuda  y 
sin  tropezar.  En  eso,  nuestro  asoni- 
bro  Uega  al  colmo:  uno  de  los  ciegue- 
citos  aparece  patinando:  cuanta  des- 
treza,  cuanta  gracia  en  los  movimien- 
tos,  cuanta  soltura,  como  si  efectiva- 
mcnte el  sentido  divino  de  la  vista 
le    auxiliara   en   su   dificil   ejerticio... 

Sentimos  una  mezcla  de  admiration 
y  de  dolor,  alia  en  lo  profundo  de 
nuestro  corazon.  iPc  cuantas  cosas 
no  cerian  capaces  estos  seres  desafor- 
tunados  qus  no  sienten  el  goce  incom- 
parable de  la  vision,  si  se  les  ayuda- 


ra  eficazmente  en  el  desenvolvimien- 
to   de  sus   actividades. 

LA  SEA.  ASCENSION'  SEDEnO 

Llega  la  sefiora  directora  de  la  Es- 
cuela de  Ciegos  y  despues  de  los  sa- 
ludos  de  ritual  le  comunicamos  nues- 
tro pr.posito,  que  no  es  otro  que  ofre- 
C2riv  a  los  lectores  de  HEEALDO  DE 
CUBA,  algunas  noticias  en  relation 
con  el  pr6ximo  viaje  del  joven  Oli- 
verio Sanchez  y  Torres,  que  embar- 
cara  en  estos  dias  hacia  Boston  pa- 
ra aprovechar  I03  beneficios  de  una 
beca.  Accede  solicita  a  nuestra  de- 
manda  la  sefiora  Sedeiio  y  cuartillas 
y  lapiz  en  mano,  tomamos  notas,  no 
sin  observar  a  cada  momento  a  los 
grupos  de  alumnos  que  de  un  lado  pa- 
ra otro  cruzan,  sin  que  aparentemen- 
te  necesiten  los  ojes  para  hacerse  uti- 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

OPENS   FOR  YEAR   1930-31 

Approximately  275  students  are  en- 
rolled at  the  .P.gtkiiis^  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown  which  opened 
this  week.  These  children  come  from 
all  parts  of  New  England  and  because 
of  eye  impairment  would  be  unable  to 
progress  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  The  course  begins  with  the 
kindergarten  and  ends  with  the  high 
school,  requiring  usually  about  12 
years,  and  embraces  physical,  manual, 
musical  and   domestic  training. 

The  pupils  live  in  various  houses 
in  groups  of  20  each  with  two  or  three 
teachers.  Each  of  these  homes  is  fur- 
nished attractively  and  comfortably 
and  the  children  take  a  great  pleas- 
ure in  their  own  individual  home. 

There  are  also  four  lower  school 
cottages  in  a  group  by  themselves, 
with  separate  school  rooms,  hall,  li- 
brary and  gymnasium,  and  four  upper 
school  cottages  on  each  side  of  the 
main  building,  one  side  for  the  boys 
and  the  other  for  the  girls,  the  latter 
having  also  a  small  cottage  for  prac- 
tical housekeeping. 

The  object  of  Perkins  Institution  is 
to  educate  and  train  each  pupil  to 
take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  val- 
ued worker.     Director  Edward  E.  Al- 


len states  that  teaching  the  blind  is 
not  hard  but  that  the  real  difficulty  is 
in  the  training  of  the  public  to  accept 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  as  assets 
and  hot  liabilities. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

HAS  ENROLLMENT  OF  275 


Approximately  275  students  arc 
enrolled  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  which 
opened  this  week.  These  children 
come  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
and,  and  because  of  eye  impair- 
ment would  be  unable  to  progress 
in  the  ordinary  public  schools. 

The  course  begins  with  the  kin- 
dergarten and  ends  with  the  High 
school,  requiring  usually  about  12 
years,  and  embraces  physical,  mu- 
sical, manual  and  domestic  train- 
ing. The  pupils  live  in  various 
houses  in  groups  of  20  each,  with 
two    or   three    teachers.      Each    of 


these  houses  is  furnished  attrac- 
tively and  comfortably,  and  the 
children  take  great  pleasure  in 
their  own  individual  home. 

There  are  also  four  lower  school 
cottages  in  a  group  by  themselves, 
with  separate  school-rooms,  hall, 
library  and  gymnasium,  and  four 
upper  school  cottages  on  each  side 
of  the  main  building,  one  side  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  the 
latter  having  also  a  small  cottage 
for  practical  housekeeping. 

The  object  of  Perkins  Institution 
is  to  educate  and  train  each  pupil 
to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a 
valued  worker.  Director  Allen  of 
the  school  states  that  teaching  the 
blind  is  not  hard,  but  that  the  real 
difficulty  is  in  the  training  of  the 
public  to  accept  them  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  assets  and  not  liabili- 
ties. 
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Harvard  Education  of  Blind 

Course  to  Start  Friday 

The  Harvard  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  conducted  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Allen,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  through  Jan,  10,  either  at 
Lawrence  Hall  in  Cambridge  or  at  the 
school  in  Watertown.  The  flrst  class  will 
be   held  Friday  at  4. 

The  course  is  given  for  prospective 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  workers  among 
them  and  Is  designed  to  present  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
field  of  work.  It  emphasizes  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren who  have  little  or  no  eyesight  and 
supplies  the  background  that  will  dignify 
the  subject  in  the  teacher's  mind. 
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The  first  lecture  in  the  Harvard 
University  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  which  is  conducted 
through  the  co-ope-ration  of  Perkins 
Institution,  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Sept.  26th.  This  course,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  will  meet 
weekly  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
through  January  10th,  either  at  Law- 
rence Hail  in  Cambridge  or  at  the 
school  in  Watertown. 

'George  Gaffney  of  Marshall  St.  was 
one  of  the  group  of  candidates  who 
recently  passed  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  examinations. 


WaTe-nowN,  N\-a.sg.,     San, 
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Charles  Eaton  of  Winsor  Ave.  en- 
tered Boston  University  last  week  and 
his  brother,  Wayne,  graduate  of  Wat- 
ertown High  School,  class  of  1930,  is 
furthering  his  education  at  Hunting- 
ton School,  Boston.  The  boys  are  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Eaton. 

A  new  member  of  the  local  profes- 
sional family  is  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Katwick, 
osteopathic  physician,  who  has  opened 
offices  at  96  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Dr.  Kat- 
wick is  well  known  to  a  large  number 
of  local  people.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  class  of  1924. 
The  next  year  he  spent  in  special 
study,  following  which  he  attended 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy and  was  graduated  in  1929.  The 
past  year  he  took  a  special  course  on 
diagnosis  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  has  but  recently  opened 
his  office  and  his  many  Watertown 
friends  wish  him  success.  Dr.  Kat- 
wick is  assisted  by  an  attendant 
nurse. 

Out.  3,  /7J0  o 


oung    r/oman  Here  Sees 
Her  Chance  to  Serve  in 
Spite  of  Sight  Handicap 


Moves  Forward  in  Teachi 
Blind  of  State  and 
Louisiana  Sta 

Almost  entirely  blind  from  birth, 
Miss  Ila  Parent,  a  pleasing  young  wo 
man  in  her  early  twenties,  guest  in 
this  city  for  the  past  week  of  Miss 
Nell  Flynn,  of  216  Ouachita  avenue, 
has  the  fond  ambition  of  becoming 
the  first  blind  woman  student  to 
graduate  from  Louisiana  State  uni- 
versity. 

Two  blind  young  men  were  gradu- 
ated there  with  the  class  of  1930  but 
so  far  as  she  has  ascertained,  there 
have  been  no  blind  women  to  thus 
graduate.  She  is  now  in  her  sopho- 
more year. 

Miss  Parent  is  not  only  attractive 
and  ambitious  to  advance  so  far  as 
she  herself  is  concerned.  She  is  also 
anxious  to  aid  her  fellows  who  are 
similarly  afflicted.  Since  she  grad- 
uated from  the  state  blind  school  at 
Baton  Rouge,  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  her  alma  ma- 
ter with  high  degree  of  success. 
Continues  Courses 

She  has  been  able  to  do  this  and 
also  to  continue  her  undergraduate 
studies  in  Louisiana  State  university. 
She  has  taught  through  the  school 
year  at  the  blind  school  and  in  the 
summer  has  pursued  her  own  ad- 
vanced studies  at  L.  S.  U.  This  has 
been  a  slow  process  but  she  has  per- 
severed undaunted.  In  order  to  hasten 
her  course,  she  hopes  this  fall  to 
be  able  to  take  one  or  two  studies 
in  addition  t  her  work  as  teacher. 

An  interesting  life  history  is  that 
of  Miss  Parent.  She  was  born  in 
Prairiev'lle,  La.,  and  from  birth  was 
afflicted  with  almost  entire  blind- 
ness. She  has  had  several  operations 
but  each  has  disappointed,  as  she 
is  today  nearly  as  blind  as  when  she 
was  born.  Only  faint  objects  are  dis- 
cerned by  her  in  mere  outline.  But 
like  Helen  Keller  she  is  cheerful  and 
hopes  and  hopes  on  that  some  day 
sight  may  come  to  her.  Even  if  this 
wish  is  never  gratified,  however,  she 
seems  to  have  a  wide  field  of  happi- 
ness and  essential  usefulness  ahead 
of  her. 

When  ten  years  of  age  she  was  sent 
by  her  parents  to  the  state  blind 
school  at  Baton  Rouge.  Here  she 
learned  to  read  the  raised  letters 
of  the  Braille  system  that  has  proved 
a  boon  to  so  many  sightless  ones. 
A  complete  high  school  course  is 
given  at  this  school  which  is  fully 
accredited.  She  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1926.  In  the  summer  of  thai 
year  she  entered  the  summer  course 
of  L.  S.  U.  as  freshman. 

Typewriter  to  Class 

She  was  permitted  to  take  a  type- 
writer into  the  class  room  and  be- 
ing proficient  in  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine, she  was  able  to  take  notes. 
When  the  instructor  wrote  anything 
on    the   blackboard   he   read   it   aloud 


ng  Profession  By  Aiding 
Hopes  to  Graduate  at 
te  University. 

for  the  benefit  of  this  pupil.  All 
her  teachers  were  especially  thought- 
ful of  her  in  their  instructions. 

When  she  returned  to  her  room, 
with  the  aid  of  a  friend  she  would 
have  her  notes  repeated  aloud  from 
her  typewritten  efforts  in  class  room. 
In  this  way  she  was  able  to  make 
good  progress  with  her  studies. 

She  states  that  Louisiana  is  ren- 
dering a  remarkably  fine  service  for 
the  blind.  The  instruction  is,  of 
course,  largely  through  the  Braille 
system  and  there  is  specialized 
work  such  as  broom  making,  mop 
making,  chair  seat  building  for  men, 
all  calculated  to  aid  toward  a  liveli- 
hood later  on.  The  girls  are  given 
much  work  in  domestic  science  and 
both  sexes  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop any  innate  talents  they  may 
possess  in  a  musical  way.  Typewrit- 
ing is  also  a  subject  which  is  taught 
extensively  and  the  pupils  invariably 
make  good  progress. 

Miss  Parents  is  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary branches  such  as  reading,' 
I  writing,  spelling  and  history.  There 
J  are  65  to  70  pupils  of  the  school 
and  a  teaching  staff  of  12. 

A  number  of  new  buildings  are  to 
be  used  shortly  by  this  school  and 
Miss  Parent  is  eager  to  see  them 
put  into  use  as  they  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  school  to  ren- 
der a  very  greatly  improved  service 
to   the  unfortunate   ones. 

Miss  Parent  has  received  instruc- 
tions not  only  at  the  blind  school 
and  at  L.  S.  U.,  but  also  she  has  had 
a  short,  teachers'  course  at  Peabody 
college  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  also 
ishe  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  her  duties  on  the  faculty  of 
the  blind  school  on  January  1  last 
when  she  went  to  Perkins  institute, 
near  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  the  larg- 
est school  for  blind  in  the  United 
States,  with  heavy  endowment.  At 
this  place  many  interesting  experi- 
ments are  conducted  as  the  methods 
iof  teaching  and  very  substantial  re- 
sults have  been  achieved.  In  fact  this 
school  has  exerted  a  great  and  for- 
mative influence  on  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Parent  states  that  she  learned 
many  new  ideas  as  to  instruction 
while  there.  There  were  two  courses 
:open  to  her.  One  was  the  so-called 
Harvard  course,  as  it  entitled  to  cred- 
its in  that  university.  However,  she 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
pass  this  work  up  and  instead  pur- 
sued a  course  which  forms  a  back- 
ground for  the  practi  education  of  the 
blind.  Special  courses  combined  teach- 
ing  with    observation. 

Miss  Parent  states  that  she  gets 
a*  much  out  of  life  as  the  average 
i  ,ung  woman.  She  is  fond  of  history 
and  of  English  which  form  her  chief 
delight  when   seh   has  time  to   grat- 


ify   the    desire   for   reading   for   her; 
own  pleasure. 

She  can  swim,  likes  to  dance  and 
enjoys  the  >«|o  and  theatres  In 
the  latter  she  expressed  detoght  that 
the  "talkies"  have  arrived.  Before 
hat  time,  she  went  to  the  theatre 
a  times  but  states  that  she  could 
not  see  sufficiently  with  her  dim 
v  sion  to  know  whether  an  actor  was 
happy  or  sad. 

Now  the  vitaphone  carries  the  story 
and  with  the  slight  vision  that  she 
possesses,  Miss  Parent  is  able 
Urough  the  utilization  of  a  good 
imagination  to  carry  the  story 
tirough   successfully   in   her    mind. 

The  lot  of  the  blind  is  far  happier 
than  it  once  was,  stated  Miss  Parent. 
This  is  due  to  radio,  phonograph,  vita- 
phone  and  also  to  the  fact  that  con 
gress  has  appropriated  since  the 
World  War  for  many  books  in  the 
Braille  system.  The  Lions  clubs  ot 
ft©  country  too  have  seen  to  it  that 
there  are  books  and  periodicals  avail- 

'  There  are  fiction  books  in  large' 
cumbers  and  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines.  There  are  as  yet  no 
dailies  printed  specially  for  the  Mind. 
i''his  may  come  in  time,  it  is  ue- 
ieved.  One  of  the  best  monthly  maga- 
zines is  Zeigler's  magazine,  which  is  a 
sort  of  Literary  Digest  or  Review  of 
Reviews  with  a  comprehensive  resume 
of  the  week's  events.  It  also  publishes 

fiction.  ,      ,   , 

Incidentally  in  the  state  schooler, 
tne  blind  at  Baton  Rouge  there  is  a 
ramp  fire  organization  for  blind  girls 
and  a  boy  scout  association  for  tne| 

One  bright  spot  in  her  life  stands 
cut  in  connection  with  her  recent, 
trip  to  Perkins  institute.  On  the  re- 
turn she  stopped  in  New  York  and, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Statue  of  j 
Liberty.  This  afforded  a  thrill  that] 
rhe  says  she  will  never  forget.  Of 
u.urse  she  saw  but  little  but  the 
f^nsation  was  there  and  her  imagi-i 
nation  ran  riot. 

As  she  reached  the  top  a  buzzing 
airplane  passed  over  the  mighty 
statue.  Here   was  another   thrill. 

In  the  course  of  her  experiences, 
Miss  Parent  was  introduced  to  Helen 
Keller,  whose  achievements  have 
amazed  the  world. 

Miss  Parent  hopes  in  a  smallei 
way  to  be  able  to  emulate  the  work 
of  Miss  Keller  in  doing  for  those 
who  like  herself  are  deprived  of  prob- 
ably   the    chief   faculty. 

Then,  too,  like  Helen  Keller  she  is 
hopeful  that  sight  will  be  restored. 

With  eager  enthusiasm,  Miss  Par- 
ent is  counting  the  days  until  she 
will  be  back  with  her  old  comrades 
and  again  resume  her  place  as  teach- 
er to  the  blind  after  an  absence  of 
many  moths'  study.  Also  she  will  re- 
sume her  work  at  L.  S.  U.  with  the 
hope,  as  stated,  that  she  may  be  the 
first  sightless  young  woman  to  ob- 
tain her  coveted  A.  B.  from  the  state's 
leading   university. 
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A  letter  from  a  blind 
boy  to  his  father,  written 
in  the  Braille  alphabet. 
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Football  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 


-Members  of  the  Bridgman  and  Moulton  Cottage 
Football  Teams 

neellng  (Left  to  Right)— Raymond  Rock,  Clifford  Williams,  Raoul 
Gogun,  Charles  Simmons,  Horace  Davey  and  Armand  Michaud 

ack  Row — Quido  Marohislo,  Bernard  Comeau,  Bertram  Chombeau, 
Mathew  Di  Martino,  Coach;  Lester  Stott,  Angelo  Marehio,  and 
Harvey  Rainville 

elow— A  Bit  of  Action  as  the  Bridgman  Quarterback  Calls  for  a  Pass 


I- FOOTBALL  for  the  blind!  The  great 
H  fall  sport  la  the  latest^form  of  recre- 
ation offered  the  boys  at  the  Per- 
Ins  Institution.  With  their  own  practice 
eld  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
le  Watertown  campus,  and  overlooking 
ie  beautiful  Charles  River,  these  boys 
artake  of  the  sport  In  a  manner  quite 
nllke  the  official  game. 
I  While   there    is    no    live   tackling   and 


blocking,  the  passing  and  kicking  is  in  a 
par  with  that  of  a  Junior  high  school 
team.  Each  team  is  composed  of  6  play- 
ers, 3  of  whom  are  totally  blind  and  3 
who  have  partial  eyesight.  In  order  to 
register  a  first  down,  the  ball  must  be 
advanced  30  yards,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 10.  Advances  toward  the  goal 
jline  are  made  only  by  passing  and  kick- 
ling.     If  a  player  fumbles   a  pass   or   a 


punt,  the  catch  is  allowed  and  the  ball 
;  downed  at  that  spot. 

Four  Teams  in  League 

In  order  to  reduce  the  chances  of  an 
accident  to  a  minimum,  the  forward  lines 
of  each  team  must  be  at  least  10  yards 
apart  when  the  ball  is  snapped  back  by 
the  center.  The  three  boys  on  each  team 
who  are  totally  blind  occupy  backfield 
positions,  which  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  their  running  down  the  ficli  to  receive 
a  pass  or  tackle  the  receiver  of  a  punt. 

Another  way  in  which  this  typo  of 
game  differs  from  ordinary  football,  or 
even  the  tag  f  otball  employed  by  many 
school  coaches  as  a  warming-up  exer- 
cise, is  In  the  :  'inner  of  scoring.  Touch- 
!  downs,  field  goals  and  points  after  touch- 
!  downs  count  six,  three  and  one  points 
1  respectively.  But,  a  score  may  also  be 
chalUed  up  by  means  of  a  place  kick, 
which  is  equal  to  five  points,  while  a 
forward  pass  over  the  goalposts  gives 
the  attacking  team  one  point. 

There  are  four  teams  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  football  league,  made  up  from 
boys  in  the  four  different  c  ttages  on  the 
campus.  They  are  Moulton,  Bridgman, 
Elliot  and  "Tompkins,  and  each  team 
plays  a  schedule  of  nine  games,  with  the 
winner  being  awarded  a  cup  for  the  In- 
stitute championship. 

The  bo;-s  are  coached  by  Mathew  Di- 
Martlno,  a  forr-af  student  and  now  a 
master  at  the  school.  On  co  .pleting  his 
course  at  Perkins,  DIMartino,  who  is 
partially  blind,  took  a  summer  course  at 
Springfield  College. 

■  Although  the  boys  at  the  Watertown 
institution  are  handicapi  ed  from  the 
start  in  .hel-  efforts  to  play  competitive 
football,  the  cheerful  attitude  with  which 
they  go  about  the  playing  of  the  game 
is  .-.  revelation  to  the  visitor.  Football 
is  not  the  only  competitive  sport  that  the 
Perkins  boys  take  an  active  part  in. 
They  also  have  a  track  team,  which  last 
spring  went  to  Philadelphia  for  a  tri- 
angular meet  with  similar  institutions 
from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 
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For  Popular  Pleasure 

Observing  the  size  and  pleasure  of  the 
audience  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, one  is  inclined  to  be  optimistic  re- 
garding the  present  struggle  between 
mechanical  and  personally  produced 
music.  The  event  of  the  day  was  a  con- 
cert by  Mr.  Giovanni  Cerullo,  tenor,  and 
the  Martino  Concert  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Cerullo  still  has  much  progress  to  make 
before  arriving  at  his  desired  goal  as  a 
concert  singer;  Mr.  Martino's  orchestra 
has,  so  far,  only  a  modest  reputation. 
Yet  there  was  an  audience  almost  large 
enough  to  fill  the  hall,  and  general  satis- 
faction in  the  occasion  was  quite  evident. 

If  Mr.  Cerullo  gave  pleasure  to  those 
who  heard  him,  why  say  more?  If  music, 
sincerely  invoked,  induces  a  cheerful 
mood  and  strengthens  the  ties' of  human- 
ity, it  does  a  useful  service.  Suffice  it 
for  the  reviewer  that  Mr.  Cerullo  sang 
popular  English  and  Italian  ballads  and 
operatic  pieces  simply  and  unaffectedly, 
with  no  attempt  to  accomplish  vocal 
tasks  quite  beyond  his  present  ability. 
For  some  of  his  pieces,  the  orchestra 
played  the  accompaniments;  in  the 
others,  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Boardman,  pianist. 

Mr.  Rafaele  Martino,  conductor  of  the 
Martino  Concert  Orchestra,  is  likewise 
conductor  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Orchestra,  which  has  functioned  in  and 
about  Boston  for  some  time.  The  two 
organizations  are  similarly  constituted 
as  to  size  and  instrumentation,  save  that 
the  Concert  Orchestra  possesses  a  trom- 
bone. Yesterday's  program  listed  a; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  of  Liszt  and  inci- 
dental pieces  from  "The  Barber  of 
Seville"  and  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madon-j 
na."  The  musicians  were  more  at  home 
in  the  operatic  excerpts,  which  they  I 
played  spiritedly  and  with  sympathetic 
phrasing.  N   M    J       I 


Blind  Boy  Elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Tufts 


(s?<?    also    Misc. 

b.cK  ,   f.  S3) 


t    Bridgewater; 

l  Beach,  i  mm.: 
:  Elizabeth  Pea- 
arKimion.  Bel- 
mont. Tli,-  I03i  members  I  rum  Tufts 
sire:  Charles  F,  Ransom,  Tufts  College; 
Maxwell    C.ililhms,    l,\,xbnry;    Robert     W. 

Meserye,  M,e<jford;  Raymond  >:.  oekert, 
A-ttleboro;  Tnivn  Baminan.  GhelMi 
aid  E.  Periman,  Jjiaat  Boston;  Benjamin 
B.  Bregman,  Revere,  The  class  0f  1930 
from  Jackson  has  seven  additional  mem- 
bers; Elena  Ivaska.  SomerviUe;  Gfladva 
A.  Plngree,  West  Medford;  Lucy  Leih, 
Medford;  Fnmrcs  I,.  Wendell,  West  Sonv 
orvllle;  Dorothea  M.  Uuner,  Bridgeport, 
'onii,;  Josephine  J.  D'Amico,  Wakefield; 
Dorothy   E.   Myers,   West   SomerviUe. 


Toivo  Laminian  of  Chelsea 


WHAT  CHILDREN  WHO  CANNOT  SEE  LEARN  TO  DO 

In  schools  for  the  blind  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write.  They 
read  with  their  fingers,  the  letters  are  raised  dots.  They  learn  this 
alphabet.  Then  they  run  their  fingers  over  these  raised  dots  and  read 
through  their  fingers.  Many  blind  children  can  read  as  fast  with  their 
fingers  as  children  who  read  with  their  eyes.  They  write  by  following 
raised  lines  so  they  will  write  on  a  straight  line. 

They  have  dancing  classes  and  learn  to  act  in  plays.  They  learn  to 
swim  and  to  skate  on  ice. 

They  sew  and  knit.  They  carve  toys  out  of  wood.  First  they  feel 
a  toy  with  their  fingers,  then  they  make  one  like  it. 

If  you  visited  a  school  for  the  blind  you  would  see  the  children  doing 
many  of  the  things  that  you  can  do.  They  also  can  do  many  things 
that  you  can  .not  do.    It  is  hard  sometimes  to  tell  that  they  are  blind. 


GREEK  MOTHERS  IN 
JOURNEY  TO  BOSTON 

Members  of  the'  Greek  Mothers' 
cjGb  and  the  former  Greek-English 
^Basses  enjoyed  an  all-day  trip  to 
Boston   yesterday. 

The  group  visited  Perkins'  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  WWBflR'n  and 
placed  a  wreath  at  the  statue  of  Mi- 
chael Aanagnos,  prominent  Greek 
who  performed  remarkable  service  in 
aiding  in  the  education   of  the  blind. 

The  club  later  visited  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Rug- 
gles  and  Park  streets  and  the  Greek 
AVing  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  at  the  Isabelle  Stewart  Gard- 
ner palace.  > 
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The  girls  of   the   upper  school   held 
I  heir  an 

ion  on  the  Perkins' 
grounds.     0  e  w-oi 

20    and 

ire   14. 
Mr.  an  I  len  cave 

jsday   night. 
Dr.    C 

'.-.     The  pupi 
tion  o?  their 
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BLIND  PIANIST 
TO  BROADCAST 


Cora  Ruston  MaKes  Radio 
Debut  on  Air  Tonight 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
IN  WARNING  TO  PUBLIC 

Officials  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  issued  a  warning 
to  the  public  to  the  effect  that  fake 
solicitors  are  selling  rugs  and  brooms 
which  are  supposed  to  come  from  that 
charitable    organization. 

According  to  the  notice  sent  out,  the 
fraudulent  canvassers,  some  of  them 
blind,  are  operating  in  Boston,  Lynn, 
Worcester  and  surrounding  territories. 
The  directors  point  out  that  the  insti- 
tution manufactures  no  such  articles 
and   employs  no  solicitors. 

The  work  done  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  all  done  at  the  workshop 
in  South  Boston,  where  new  mattresses 
and  pillows  are  made,  and  old  ones 
renovated,  and  where  chairs  are  re- 
caned  and   re-rushed. 


CERULLO 

At  Mr.  Cerullo's  concert  a  varied  pro- 
gram will  be  presented  by  the  blind 
tenor,  at  Jordan  hall,  on  the  afternoon 
of  next  Sunday.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
the  Martino  concert  orchestra.  Rafiaele 
Martino.  conductor.  Mr.  Cerullo's  pro- 
gram contains  arias  from  operas,  also 
ballads  The  '  orchestra,  besides  ac- 
companying the  soloist,  will  play  the 
"Barber  of  Seville"  overture.  Liszt  s 
"Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  2."  There 
are  also  several  numbers  for  instru- 
mental ensembles. 

Mr.  Cerullo  lost  his  sight  while  ex- 
perimenting with  chemicals.  Since  then 
he  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
music.  Although  he  has  sung  profes- 
sionally on  several  occasions,  the  coming 
concert  will  be  his  debut  in  Boston. 


Miss  Cora  Ruston,  blind  pianist  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  now  residing  in 
Boston  and  studying  for  her  B.M.  de- 
gree at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  will  make  her  Boston  radio 
debut  over  WNAC  this  evening  (Tues- 
day) at  7:80;  on  the  Cleercoal  broadcast. 
This  young  larly,  stone  blind  since  the 
age  of  two  years,  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  one  of  Chicago's  foremost 
newspaper  music  critics,  who  said  she 
promises  to  attain  a  notable  career  as 
a  concert  pianist. 

With  fortitude  born  out  of  the  dark- 
ness that  enveloped  her.  Miss  Ruston 
at  the  age  of  six  devoted  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  piano,  aided  by  a  brilliant 
memory.  To  this  day  she  can  play 
selections  she  learned  in  her  childhood 
and  has  never  played  since.  At  the 
Bathgate  School  for  the  Blind  in  Grand 
Forks,  Miss  Ruston  first  studied  music 
by  the  Braille  System  of  raised  letter- 
ing, achieving  great  success  hi  master- 
ing the  most  difficult  of  the  classics. 
Following,  graduation  she  polished  off 
her  schooling  at  the  MacPhael  School 
of  Music  in  Minneapolis,  and  then 
taught  music  to  sighted  children  for 
three  years. 

During  this  period  she  broadcast  over 
WDAY.  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  was  the 
principal  in  many  concert  recitals.  Since 
the  age  of  14,  Miss  Ruston  has  made 
concert  tours  in  her  home  State.  She 
entered  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  lt>2S  and  was  graduated 
from  the  piano  and  normal  departments 
with  honors. 

Upon  returning  to  this  city  her  ac- 
complishments were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Harry  M.  Frost  Advertising 
Agency,  who  in  turn  induced  the  George 
E.  Warren  Corp.  to  sponsor  Miss  Rus- 
ton on  their  weekly  broadcast.  These 
sponsors  will  welcome  requests  from 
the  radio  public  for  future  programmes 
by  Miss  Ruston. 

For  her  contribution  to  the  Cleercoal 
broadcast  tonight,  Miss  Ruston  has  se- 
lected "F  Minor  Etude,"  by  Chopin. 


We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  to  our 
group  of  Scout  officers,  Mr.  Matthew 
Martino,  the  newly  commissioned 
leader  of  Troop  Five,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Martino  bears  out  the  ideal 
of  Scouting  in  that  he  is  one  trained 
in  the  organization.  He  was,  while  a 
student  at  Perkins,  a  member  of  the 
troop,  and  worked  up  in  it  until  he 
was  Assistant  Scoutmaster.  Now  he 
has  returned  to  the  Institution  as  the 
Physical  Director,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed Scoutmaster.  He  was  a  fine 
boy  in  the  ranks  and  we  know  he  is 
going  to  be  a  fine  leader. 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Thornton,  who  has 
been  Physical  Director  and  Scoutmas- 
ter at  Perkins  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  other  work. 
Our  best  wishes  and  those  of  all  who 
worked  with  him,  go  with  him.  He 
was  a  fine  leader,  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive, full  of  energy  and  initiative. 
He  developed  nearly  every  one  of  his 
boys  into  Second  Class  Scouts,  and 
the  number  of  Merit  Badges  earned 
by  the  troop  was  amazing.  He  cer- 
tainly set  a  pace  that  will  be  hard  for 
his  successor  to  maintain,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  Martino  can  do  it.  Let  us 
all  help  him. 


OcVoWet    it,   1CJ30. 
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WEAVING  A  RUSH  CHAIR  SEAT.  This  is  being  done  by  a  worker 
at  the  Massachusetts  commission  of  the  blind,  Boston. 


OcAoWt   3Q,\q30.        __ 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

HAS    NO   SOLICITORS 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  j 
of  the  Directors  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion that  in  Boston,  Lynn,  and  Wor- 
cester certain  unscrupulous  persons 
have  been  canvassing  under  the  name 
of  Perkins  Institution.  Some  of  these 
vendors  have  been  blind  while  others 
have  their  sight.  The  story  that 
these  people  have  told  the  public  is 
that  Perkins  Institution  is  now  manu- 
facturing rugs  and  brooms  and  in 
these  depressing  times  it  feels  the 
need  of  a  market  for  them. 

The  Directors  of  Perkins  Institu- 
ion  desire  to  let  the  general  public 
know  that  there  is  no  su'ch  soliciting 
done  by  them,  nor  with  their  sanc- 
tion. Their  only  regular  industrial 
work  is  handled  through  the  Indus- 
trial Workshop  (for  blind  people), 
which  is  located  in  South  Boston  and 
the  Salesroom  at  133  Newbury  St., 
where  orders  are  taken. 

This  shop  makes  new  mattresses 
and  pillows  and  renovates  old  ones: 
and  it  re-canes  and  re-rushes  chairs. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
trucks  in  service  for  the  convenience 
of  the  suburban  customers.  It  is  this 
extension  work  of  Perkins  Institution 
that  the  Directors  are  most  anxious 
to  develop;  for  through  it  20  blind 
workmen  are  made  comfortable.  No 
manufacturing  whatever  is  done  at 
the  School  in  Watertown.  However, 
many  pupils  learn  there  to  reseat 
chairs  and  they  always  welcome  the 
chance  to  earn  a  little  by  means  of 
work  of  that  sort  brought  to  them 
there. 


*3?ostbN,  rfva-s's.|T'ta.veWr. 

WARNS  AGAINST 
BOGUS  CANVASSERS 

The  directors  of  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind 
received  information  that  a  number  of 
persons,  some  of  them  blind,  have  been 
canvassing  in  Boston,  Lynn  and 
Worcester  under  the  name  of  the  Perk- 
ins Institution.  The  directors  wish  the 
public  to  know  that  no  soliciting  is  done 
for  the  institution  with  their  sanction. 
The  only  industrial  products  are  made 
at  the  industrial  workshop  at  South 
Boston  and  handled  at  the  salesroom 
at  133  Newbury  street.  The  shop  makes 
new  mattresses  and  pillows  and  reno- 
vates old.  It  recanes  and  rerushes 
chairs.  It  is  this  extension  work  of  the 
institution  that  the  directors  are  most 
anxious  to  develop,  for  through  It  20 
blind  workmen  are  made  comfortable.  No 
manufacturing  is  done  at  the  school  in 
Watertown,  but  many  pupils  learn  there 
to  reseat  chairs. 


Perkins  Institute 
Choir  Here  Monday 


Ak   Afternoon   Meeting   of 
Nashaway  Woman's  Club 

A  choir  of  30  voices  from  Per- 
kins Institute  at  Watertown,  Moss., 
including  special  soloist  artists, 
will  be  the  presentation  ai.  the 
Monday  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Nashaway  Woman's  club.  The  pro- 
gram is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Marion  Starbird,  a  noted  mu- 
sical director  and  choir  since  r  of 
Boston,  who  is  also  the  pianist,  for 


the  choir. 

The  violin  soloist,  Miss  Edith 
Milmer.  is  one  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  country,  a  pupil  of 
the  Institute  and  the  New  Engirmd 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Miss  New- 
man, soloist,  and  Miss  Madeline 
Brooks,  contralto,  are  also  excep- 
tionally fine  musicians.  Tho  mu- 
sical© is  open  to  the  public.  The 
Perkins  Institute  choir  comes  to 
Nashua  as  a  feature  of  the  Lions' 
club  in  the  evening,  that  club  com- 
bining with  th$.  Woman's  cluo  in 
several  feature  attractions  thh 
winter,  *nich  make  possible  sev- 
eral especially  high  class  pro- 
grams. 


K-a,sVi  ua,  N.  rr..Te\e<^ra  <?Vi . . 

PERKINS  IASTITUTE  CHOIR 

COMES  TO  LIONS  CLUB 

The  radio  choir  from  the  Per- 
kins  Institute  of  the  Blind  -will  he 
the  feature  at  the  weekly  meeting 
of  the  Nashua  chapter  of  Liens 
clubs  at  the  Nashua  Country  Club 
next  week.  Members  will  bring 
as  guest  some  of  the  blind  people 
residing   in   the   city. 

The  program  is  arranged  for  by 
the  entertainment  committee  which 
is  as  follows;  Dr.  William  Harry 
Weston,  Dr.  Forrest  W.  Martin, 
Clarence  T.  Maxham  and  Warren 
Davis. 

Recital  at  Jordan  Hall 

in  Recognition  of  Widor 

In  recognition  of  the  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day of  Ch.  Marie  Widor,  French  organist 
and  composer,  Homer  Humphrey  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  faculty  and 
organist  at  the  Second  Church  in  Boston, 
will  give  a  complimentary  recital  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  tomorrow  evening.  On  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Widor's  Symphonie 
Gothique,  four  movements,  and  four 
other  Widor  numbers:  Meditation,  Sym- 
phonie I;  Scherzo,  Symphonie  II;  Moder- 
ate cantabile,  Symphonie  VIII,  and 
Finale,   Symphonie  VI. 

A  concert  will  be  given  by  the  class  in 
brass  ensemble,  Louis  Kloepfel,  instruc- 
tor, in  Jordan  Hall,  Friday  evening,  at 
which  will  be  performed  as  an  opening 
number  G.  W.  Chadwick's  march,  "Kappa 
Gamma  Psi,"  followed  by  the  Fr.  von 
Suppe  overture,  "Jolly  Robbers."  Four 
advanced  students  will  assist  Mr.  Kloep- ! 
fel:  Barbara  Whitman,  Bangor,  Me.; 
Edith  Milner,  Milwaukee;  Mae  Taylor, 
Sydney  Mines,  N.  S.;  Nora  Gill,  West 
Roxbury.  The  program  will  end  with 
the  H.  L.  Blankenburg  march,  "Empor 
zum  Licht."  ' 


Mos»efv\WeT    t7,  1930- 


ANNUAL  MEETING  0F\ 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Corporation  3Ieet  At  Institution 
and  Elect  New  Officers. 


An  annual  meeting  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  was  held  recently  at  the 
institution  and  the  following  officers 
elected: 

Robert  H.  Hallowell  of  Boston, 
president;  William  L.  Richardson, 
vice  president;  'Albert  Thorndike, 
treasurer;  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Water- 
town,  secretary:  trustees,  William 
[Endicott,  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  Pea- 
body  Gardner,  Jr.,  Henry  Hornblower, 
Ralph  Lowell,  Mrs.  George  T.  Put- 
nam and  Leverett  Saltonstall.  s 

A  group  of  students  from  Teachers 
College  and  from  the  Tuckerman 
School  visited  the  Institution 
[  recently. 

All  the  cottages  enjoyed  their  an- 
nual Hallowe'en  parties  last  week. 


Bo^toN,  Ma-fig. .,     r4gTa\c\. 

BLIND  LAWYER  WNS~ 
LEGISLATIVE  SEAT 

Tuttle   of   Framingham   Polls 
Big  Vote  in  District 


FRAMINGHAM,  Nov.  8— Blinded  by 
gunshot  some  .20  years  ago,  J.  Walton 
Tuttle,  Prlndiville  avenue,  Framing- 
ham,  not  only  has  overcome  this  physi- 
cal handicap  and  become  a  successful 
lawyer  here,  but  he  has  entered  the 
field  .of  politics  and  is  the  choice  of 
the  voters_of  the  eighth  Middlesex  dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  towns  of  Fram- 
ingham, Ashland,  Hollistorv  Hopkin- 
ton,  Sherborn  and  Ward  1  of  Marlboro 
along  with  Daniel  P.  Day  of  Hopkinton' 
to  serve  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature for  the  next  two  years 

To  see  Mr.  Tuttle  walk  about  the 
streets,  make  his  way  to  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  unescorted,  one  marvels  at 
the  self-reliance  that  characterizes  his 
every-day  work.  With  the  same  cour- 
age he  entered  the  contest  for  repre- 
sentative this  fall,  and  after  winning 
the  Republican  nomination  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  that  brought  him 
success  in  the  election  Tuesday 

iw^r?1^  <lost  Sis  e5'esight'  when 
15,  years  old,  from  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  chum's  gun.  while  hunt- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  in  Sax- 
w*  „H?  reti>rned  to  Framingham 
high   school   and   was   graduated   with 

ihito  °f    1913'    taking   honors    to 

When  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  he  was  told  that  he 
was  foolish  to  try  and  get  through,  but 
ne  persevered  and  majored  in  English 
and  American  history.  •  He  had  one  of 
the  four  commencement  parts  at  Bow- 
doin, on  graduation,  submitting  a  oa- 
^°?,r"7le  ProbIem  of  the  College 
Bred  Blind  Man,"  which  was  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  printed  in  full  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Sun  together  with  editorial  comment 
in  the  same  publication. 


J.  WALTON   TUTTLE 


At  Harvard  law  school  he  was  again 
told  it  was  useless  to  try  to  go  on  but 
he  won  two  scolarship-  at  the  law 
school  and  graduated  in  1920  and 
soon  after  passed  the  Massachusetts 
bar  examination. 

He  opened  a  law  office  in  Framing- 
ham  in  1920,  and  has  built  up  a  suc- 
cessful practice,  so  that  now  he  can 
give  some  of  his  time  to  public  af- 
fairs. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Republican  town  committee,  and  served 
for  a  time  on  the  town's  finance  com- 
mittee.   He  has  been  a  prominent  flg- 

for%everahf  yFeraarminSham   to™  «™«ing 

4a£?  w  electi°n  he  Po"ed  a  total  of 
4873  votes  in  the  district,  leading  his 
Republican  running  mate.  Daniel  P 
?»7-fLh0.  receive<i  4638  votes.  Thfy 
aefeated  two  of  Mr.  Tuttle's  legal  col- 
leagues. John  J.  Sheehan  and  Select- 
man John  J.  Brady  select- 


Robert    H.    Hallowell    of    Atherton 

bt.  has  been  elected  president  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  thr  Blind  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  Watertown 


Last  Friday  morning  the  1 
w«Henw  °f  Ferldns  Ins^«tion  cele- 
nrna  Pou?ders'  D^  giving  a  short 
program    of    songs    and    a    sketch    of 

to  d  nnaS^  Iife'  Miss  Burnham 
told  the  children  her  memories  of  Mr 
Anagnos. 

ria?Pb,yh  a"ern0tm  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Club  observed  Dr.  Howe's  birth- 
w«  ™f-  speakers  were  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott   who   told  of   her  recen 

La?,  A  G/e6Ce'  MiSS  PHce  and  »&« 
Larz  Anderson. 

ClulTh^  ?>!enins  the  Howe  Reading 
Club  held  their  annual  monthly  busi 

meeting66^  f°U0W^  by  an  °»™ 
r^l*  Jhe  evening's  program  in- 
S  replugs  and  sketches  of  Mark 
Twain  s  life  and  works. 

N6VgftAbe-r3d>f  l^-?r>. 
Mt.  Holyoke  Professors 

at  Hoover  Child  Conference 

Special   to   the  Transcript: 

South  Hadley,  Nov.  20— Profess 
Stinchfield  and  Professor.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes  of  the  department  of  ps;  : 
at  Mount  Holyoke  are  attending  a  coh= 
ference  at  the  White  House  this  week  to 
confer  with  President  Hoover  on  child 
health.  They  w-ill  both  serve  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  devoted  to  the 
care  and  instruction  of  defective  children. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  han- 
dicapped children,  which  met  in  Detroit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Professor 
Hayes  will  be  able  to  offer  valuable  sug- 
gestions at  this  week's  conference  called 
by  the  President.  His  particular  field  of 
interest  is  with  the  blind,  and  he  has  had 
thirteen  years  of  work  with  blind  chil- 
dren at  Perkjns  Institution  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  Profes- 
sor Stinchfield  is  especially  interested  in 
speech  defects,  and  will  work  on  that 
division  of  the  conference. 


/' 


W-a.fg,TJowN,  Mass.,  Tt'i  t7tLM€-En~h 

Miss  Alice  Stewart  of  19  Rutland 
St.,  who  is  story  teller  at  the  Water- 
town  Public.  Libraries  went  to  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H,  last  week  and  entertained 
the  children  of  the  Goffstown  Wo- 
mans'  Club  and  was  the  guest  over 
the  week-end  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brown  Holt,  formerly  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Belmont  Junior  High 
School. 

~j3osf"oN,  lAass.,    rransty'i.  pT- 


o  th 


To  Aid  a  BIind_Studeiit 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  am  appealing  again  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  student  at  Tufts  College,  now  in  his 
junior  year.  Owing  to  an  unforeseen  ill- 
ness from  which  he  has  now  recovered, 
but  which  necessitated- his  living  again 
in  a  boarding  house  near  the  college 
campus  instead  of  commuting  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  (where 
he  received  room  and  board  free) — we  need 
more  money  for  him. 

The  amount  now  on  hand  will  only  take 
him  to  March  first  when  he  will  have  to 
give  up  college  unless  kind  friends  will 
again  help  him.  Checks  made  payable  to 
Ruth  S.  Taylor,  trustee— or  for  further  In- 
formation  call  Hingham   0744-W. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Taylor     I 
Main  street,  Hingham  Center. 


W-a'Ve-t'VovAjM,  W\-a.<5,s.,  ^uN- 

PERKINS  HOLDS 
FOUNDER'S  DAY 

OBSERVANCE 

Founder's  Day  is  an  annual  event;' 
at  the  Kindergarten  Department  of 
Perkins  Institution,  held  on  the  7th 
of  November,  which,  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Michael  Anagnos,  whose 
vision,  energy,  persuasiveness  and 
executive  ability  all  united  to  esta'blish 
that  lovely  home  and  school  for  little 
ones.  Coming  at  this  season  there  is 
a  sense  of  gaiety  and  festivity  in  the 
riotous  autumnal  tints  against  a  clean 
blue  sky,  in  the-  bright  flag  fluttering 
over  the  bust  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  the 
central  court,  and  in  the  brilliant  flow- 
ers and  branches  within-doors.  The 
hall  is  filled  almost  to  overflowing. 
Row  upon  row  sit  the  120  children  who 
are  the  present  possessors  of  this 
beneficence,  the  little  girls  "dressed 
up"  in  white,  the  little  boys  spick  and 
span  in  their  best  array.  Scattered 
among  them  are  their  fine,  devoted 
teachers  and  caretakers,  and  a  number 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  all  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  from  the  upper 
school  who  can  possibly  manage  to  re- 
turn to  their  childhood's  happy  home 
on  this  day  of  days;  but,  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things,  the  most  of  the 
audience  occupies  the  stage. 

This  year  the  group  included  Di- 
rector Edward  E.  Allen,  who  presided, 
the  special  speakers  of  the  occasion, 
and  a  double  quartet  of  older  girls  who 
had  been  invited  to  participate. 

It  was  well  worth  one's  while  to  ax- 
rive  a  little  before  the  hour  of  eleven, 


for  then  the  exercises  were  prettily 
opened  with  a  triumphal  procession.; 
To  the  strains  of  "Anagnos,  dear  foun- 
der, Anagnos,  our  friend,"  written  es- 
pecially for  these  occasions  by  that 
eminent  children's  author,  Miss  Emilie 
Poulsson,  and  set  to  music  by  a  for- 
mer pupil  Juliet  Perella,  the  littlest  pu- 
pils, two  by  two,  marched  down  the 
aisle,  under  garlands  of  laurel  upheld 
by  eight  of  the  taller  girls,  and  laid 
their  tributes  of  flowers  before  the 
white  bust  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  around 
which  the  laurel  was  finally  lovingly 
entwined. 

After  brief  devotional  exercises,  led 
by  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,   the   children,   in  turn,   brought 

—  out  some  of  the  interesting  facts  in 
Mr.  Anagnos'  early  struggles  to  get  an 
eduoation  in  his  home  land,  Greece,  in 

—  spite  of  all  the  odds  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  against  him,  a  chronicle 
which  had  been  set  forth  by  Miss  Ab- 
bott, one  of  his  assistants,  as  he  had 
given  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Allen  then  added  a  few  facts  of 
interest  to  this  recital  and  introduced 
Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  pupil  and 
teacher  under  Mr.  Anagnos  and  still  a 
beloved  instructor  and  guide  of  the 
older  girls.  The  tale  of  her  early  days 
at  school  and  her  vivid  memories  of 
this  great  founder  were  most  interest- 
ing and  received   warm  applause. 

The  singing  of  "On  Music's  Wing" 
and  "The  Angel"  by  the  older  girls 
was  sweet,  true  and  pleasing,  and  so 
too  were  the  several  songs  by  the  little 
pupils. 

The  brief  remarks  made  by  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray,  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  touched  a  note  of 
=  sadness,  for  this  beloved  and  conse- 
crated friends  of  the  school  had  come 
to    give    them    her    farewell    and    bid 

—  them  Godspeed  under  her  successor, 
feeling  that  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  relinquish  the  work  in  which  she 
had  aided  and  supported  Mr.  Anagnos 
from  the  early  days  of  his  enterprise. 

After  the  singing  of  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  during  which  a  little  Greek 
boy  with  his  country's  flag  and  a  little 
Greek  girl  stood  proudly,  like  senti- 
nels, on  either  side  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
bust,  the  little  pupils  marched  out, 
while  many  lingered  to  exchange 
greetings  and  comments  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gray's  long  and  valued 
service,  of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
other  friends,  of  the  happiness  of  the 
children,  and  of  the  rich  rewards 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Anagnos'  un- 
swerving and  self-sacrificing  labors  in 
behalf  of  this  unique  and  beautiful 
'little  school. 

Lady  Campbell,  who  has  been 
spending  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn in  England  has  returned  to  her 
home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  Fowl- 
er of  Irving  St. 

HOLIDAY    PREPARATIONS 

AT    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

Slightly  longer  holidays  than  for- 
merly are  being  allotted  nowadays  to 
the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown  at  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  Easter  time,  according  to 
the  Director  of  that  School,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen.  He  desires  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  children,  even  those 
who  live  at  a  distance,  be  encouraged 
to  go  home  three  times  a  year  at 
least. 

Dr.  Allen  explains  that  his  board- 
ing students  need  frequent  change  in 
environment    in    order    the    better    to 


fit  themselves  for  diffusion  in  society 
in  general,  which  has  been  the  Per- 
kins aim  and  ideal  since  Dr.  Howe 
established  it  99  years  ago.  Indeed,  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  pupils  gradu- 
ate each  summer  into  active  and  in- 
dependent citizenship.  Since  the 
World  War  they  have  invaded  fields 
previously  closed  to  them,  such  as 
office  typing,  factory  assembling,  etc. 
While  present  unemployment  hits  the 
handicapped  hard,  still  in  better  times 
more  Perkins  graduates  are  following 
such  occupations  as  teacher  of  blind 
children,  home  teacher  to  the  adult, 
field  officer,  placement  and  follow-up 
agent,  foreman  in  a  special  shop,  and 
the  like.  In  some  of  these  positions 
their  blindness  is  a  real  asset,  often 
enabling  them  to  reach  results  which 
are  less  readily  obtainable  by  those 
who  see. 

The  Music  Department  at  Perkins 
Institution  has  always  been  very  pop- 
ular among  the  students.  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner,  its  director,  during  the 
past  35  years  has  trained  hundreds  of 
children  in  singing,  piano,  organ  and 
the  playing  of  various  other  instru- 
ments. The  choir  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, which  is  also  under  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's direction,  numbers  over  100 
members  who  sing  in  parts.  This 
beautiful,  symphonic  and  expertly 
trained  body  sings  at  chapel  each 
morning  and  a  special  concert  is  be- 
ing planned  for  the  coming  .Christ- 
mas season. 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon  a  very 
pleasant  -affair  took  place  in  the  pri- 
mary department  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion when  a  new  rest  room  for  the 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary department  was  formerly  open- 
ed. 

The  room  is  a  very  large  one  with 
two  splendid  art  rugs,  easy  chairs, 
reading  lamps,  electric  range,  por- 
celain sink,  cupboard  with  pretty 
dishes.  On  one  wall  is  a  paper  re- 
presenting tapestry  as  the  room  is  so 
large  the  walls  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  pictures  and  this  tapestry  paper 
fills  in  just  the  right  space. 

The  room  is  to  be  used  by  the  teach- 
ers of  these  two  departments  for  par- 
ties among  themselves  and  a  place, 
to  entertain  their  own  frinds. 

The  same  night  at  6:30  o'clock  a 
banquet  was  held  in  Bridgman  cottage 
by  the  Athletic  Association  as  a  spe- 
cial e'veut  for -their  winning  the  high- 
est scores  in  athletic  events. 

Perkins  closed  Wednesday  for  a 
Thanksgiving  recess  until  Monday 
morning. 

A  very  interesting  event  to  Water- 
town  people  took  place  Monday  at 
Worcester  when  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Memorial  Home  for  Blind  Wo- 
men was  celebrated.  This  home  was 
started  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Fowler,  of  142  Irving  st. 

Open  house  was  kept  through  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Dr.  John  C.  Berry,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  posititon  he 
has  held  ever  since  the  home  was 
started,  was  presented  with  a  hand 
written  testimonial  of  appreciation 
signed   by  the  other  members   of  the 
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Rev.  Arthur  Hopkinson 

Residence,  58  Oliver  Street  Telephone  3995 


MORNING  WORSHIP, NOV. 30TH. 

Ten  Forty-Five 

Prelude 

Hymn  43 

Collect: 
Almighty  God, unto  whom  all  hearts  are 
open,  all  desires  known  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thots 
of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  perfectly 
love  Thee,  and  worthily  magnify  Thy 
Holy  Name,  thru  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

-Amen 
Prayer  by  the  pastor 
Lord's  prayer  by  all 
Response  by  the  choir: 

Hear  our  prayer, 0  Lord, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me 
And  grant  us  thy  peace. -Amen 
Anthem 

Responsive  Reading  -49th  Selection 
Gloria  Patri 

Scripture  Lesson:  .      -Lk. 6:20-45 
Anthem 

Morning  Offering  received: Congregation 
rise  and  sing  with  choir: 
All  things  come 
Of  Thee,  0  Lord, 
And  of  Thine  own 
Have  we  given  Thee  -Amen 
■Presentation  of  Zion's  Herald 
Announ  cement  s 

Hymn  528 

Sermon   "THE  SECOND  MILE"      Pastor 

Hymn  348 

Benediction   -Silent  Prayer     -Amen 
Postlude 


I 


,   3° 

THE  FRIENDLY  HOUR  AT  SEVEN 

ANT  ONI ON  MART ONE 

Prelude 

Song  Service: 

Crown  Him  with  many  crowns        115 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  16 

Introducing  Mr. Antonio  Mart one 

Two  numbers 
Prayer  JBVmA. 

Scripture  Lesson  -Psalm  It     ^. 

Further  numbers  '    -Antonio  Mart one 
Evening  Offering  received 
GOSPEL  SOLO         -Antonio  Mart  one 
Sermonette: 

"THE  LATTICE  WINDOW"  Pastor 
Hymn  -Now  the  Day  is  Over         144 
Benediction     -Doxology    -Postlude 

-ANNOUNCEMENTS - 

JOINT  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  MEETING  TONIGHT. 
Mr. Mart one  will  render  us  at  least  one 
number.  All  young  folks  of  the  church 
are  urged  to  come. 

MAKE  THE  FAIR  SUCCESSFUL!  Encourage  the 
ladies  in  their  efforts  to  help  the 
church.  Plan  to  be  present  some  time 
during  the  day  (TUESDAY) , and  if  you  can 
be  at  the  supper, which  commences  at  5.00 
The  entertainment  following  supper  will 
be  much  worth  while.  Your  patronage  is 
earnestly  solicited! 

Yes,  we  shall  have  the  regular  mid-week 
Devotional  Service  on  Wednesday  Night. 
The  pastor  will  lead, and  we  covet  your 
presence  with  us.  Meeting  begins  at  7.45 


Church  Calendar 

Of  Regular  Meetings 


Sunday 

Church  School              -           -           -           -  9:30  P.  M 

Altrurian  Class  (Ladies)         -           -           -  9:30  P.  K 

Methodist  Brotherhood            -            -            -  9:30  P.  K 

Morning  Worship  with  Sermon          -           -  10:45  P.  K 

Wesley  Chapter  Epworth  League     -           -  5:00  P.  W 

Lincoln  Chapter  Epworth  League      -            -  6:00  P.  M 

Evening  Worship  with  Sermon          -            -  7:00  P.  M 
Sacrament  of  the   Lord's   Supper    administered  First  Sur 

day  morning  in  the  Month.      Baptisms  at  this  service  als 
by  arrangement  with  the  pastor. 

Monday 

Every  Monday,  Troop  12,  B.  S.  A.    -            -  7:00  P.  IV 

Tuesday 

First  Tuesday  in  Month,  Altrurian  Class     -  7:45  P.  IV 

Second  Tuesday  in  Month,  Ladies  Aid  Society  3:00  P.  ft 

Second  and  Fourth  Tuesdays,  Cvbele  Guild  7:30  P.  N 

Third  Tuesday  in  Month,  Missionary  Society  3:00  P.  IV 

Fourth  Tuesday  in- Month,  Official  Board  7:45  P.  IV 

Wednesday 

Every  Wednesday  Junior  Girls'  Triangle  League  4:00  P.  IV 

Every  Wednesday  E.  L.  Discussion  Group  6:45  P.  IV 

Every  Wednesday  Devotional  Service  in  Vestry  7:45  P.  K 

Thursday 

Second  Thursday  in  Month  Brotherhood  Class  8:00  P.  IV 

Third  Thursday  in  Month  Philathea  Class    -  7:45  P.  IV 

Friday 

First  Friday  in  Month  Wesley  Chapter  E.  L.  7:30  P.  IV 

Second  Friday  in  Month  Church  School  Board  7:45  P.  IV 

Fourth  Friday  in  Month  Lincoln  Chapter  E.  L.  7:30  P.  ft 


Financial  Secretary :  Herbert  H.  Holbrook,  322  North  Stree 
North  Leominster,  Mass.— Tel  F.  247-J.  All  checks  and  a 
monies  intended  for  the  Current  Expense  Fund  or  to  th 
Benevolences  are  payable  to  the  financial  secretary. 

Janitor:    William  Alison,  70  Laurel  St.,  Fitchburg.    Tel.  315] 
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Board.  M,s.  Homer  P.  Gage  making 
the   presentation. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  secretary,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  magnificant  bouquet  of 
roses  tied  with  ribbon  to  which  was 
attached  a  box  containing  a  white 
gold  pin  set  with  a  pearl,  in  loving 
memory  of  her  work. 

A  very  delightful  afternoon  was 
spent  by  those  present.  Delicious  re- 
freshments were  served  during  the  af- 
ternoon. 


^ri-^kf  an ,  Mags.  ,^£te.Nv 


Brig-htheliastoiie  Club 
At  Monday's  meeting  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Arden,  a  world-wide  authority 
on  the  use  cf  cosmetics,  will  divulge 
many  beauty  secrets.  Miss  Madeline 
Eelight  Brcoks,  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented girls  graduated  from  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  sing. 
The  hostesses  for  the  social  hour  will 
be  Mrs.  R.  L.  Merritt  and  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Inman.  assisted  by  Mrs.  G.  I.  Ja- 
quith  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Furbush  at  the 
table. 
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ACQUAINTANCE  SUPPER 


A  most  enjoyable  "acquaintance" 
supper  was  held  under  the  direction 
cf  the  officers  ond  teachers  cf  the 
Faneuil  Congregational  Church 
School  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  18,  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church.  The  sup- 
per was  the  outcome  and  original 
hope  cf  the  superintendent,  Mr.  El- 
mer N.  Evans,  who  worked  arduous- 
ly to  make  it  a  success,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Sunday  School.  Mrs.  John 
Dow  was  chairman  and  the  Lomisco 
Club  supplied   the   waitresses. 

The  object  was  to  obtain  a  closer 
affiliation  between  the  home  and  the 
school  which  was  certainly  accom- 
plished by  the  enthusiastic  gathering 
that    was    present. 

After  a  delicious  menu,  an  ex- 
tremely enjoyable  entertainment  was 
given  by  three  young  people, 
students  at  the  Perkins  Institute  who 
are  studying  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  cf  Music.  Miss  Edith 
Milner  cf  Wisconsin,  was  violinist; 
Mr.  Manuel  Ruben  cf  Brockton,  pi- 
anist; and  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  of 
Brighten,  vocalist.  A  most  interest- 
ing talk  was  given  by  the  speaker 
cf  the  evening,  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Gates, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational Educational  Society. 

Miss  Marjorie  Schaller,  organist, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School, 
served  as  accompanist  for  the  singer 
and  violinist. 


Mr.  Evans  acted  as  general  chair- 
man. 

A  successful  evening  was  enjoyed 
and  it  is  hopes  that  the  adventure 
may   be   repeated. 


November   ^3, 1^3,0. 

BLIND  CHILDREN  TO 
GET  EXTRA  HOLIDAY 

In  order  t..at  th  -j  may  visit  their 
homes,  children  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  be  given 
a  longer  holiday  than  usual  over 
Thanksgiving.  Many  of  the  pupils 
come  from  some  distance,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  director,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  that  they  go  home 
at  least  three  times  a  year. 

The  same  extension  of  holiday 
will  be  made  Christmas  and  Easter. 
The  institution  will  soon  celebrate 
its  centennial,  having  been  founded 
P9  years  ago. 


The  Blind  Make  Mattresses 

TN  SOUTH  BOSTON,  Mass.,  is  a  very 
A  interesting  factory,  turning  out  a 
number  of  products,  including  mat- 
tresses. It  is  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
here  those  deprived  of  their  sight  may 
engage  in  gainful  occupations,  which 
are  suitable  to  them. 

The  mattress  factory  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  the 
institution.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  Material  is  weighed  on  a  scale 
with  a  specially  notched  face,  which 
enables  reading  the  weight  by  hand. 
Because  of  the  hazard,  the  blind  do  not 
operate  the  sewing  machines  but  all 
other    operations    are    done    by    them. 


A  section  of  the  mat- 
tress department  of 
Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  All  the 
workers  in  the  picture 
with  the  exception  of 
the  woman  at  the  sew- 
ing machine  are  blind. 


t  of  the  mattresses  made  are  hair- 
filled. 

Chair  caning  is  another  important 
occupation  in  the  factory.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  plant  is  a  department  which 
prints  magazines  and  books  in  Braille. 
A  current  events  magazine,  issued  here 
weekly,  is  a  source  of  much  happiness 
to  thousands  of  sightless  who  are  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  in 
the  world  through  this  medium. 

The  present  workshop  was  built  only 
recently  and  is  a  modern,  airy,  four- 
story  building  with  all  the  latest  con- 
veniences in  heating  and  ventilating. 
Special  provision  is  made  throughout 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  Even  the 
elevators  are  automatic  and  equipped 
with  devices  which  permits  them  to  be 
operated  with  safety  by  the  blind. 


ANOTHER  RED-LETTER  DAY  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Life  is  never  monotonous  at  Perkins 
Institution,  but  ever  and  anon  the 
routine  of  daily  life  is  broken  in  upon 
by  some  affair  so  special  and  unusual 
in  character  that  it  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention.  Such  an  event, 
occurred  recently  when  the  new  "rest 
room"  or  lounge,  fitted  up  for  the 
ladies  of  the  kindergarten  was  opened 
to  the  admiration  of  the  teachers,  offi- 
cers and  friends  through  the  delight- 
ful medium  of  an  afternoon  tea. 

The    idea    of    this    room    originated 
with  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Merry,  supervisor 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Studies, 
who  had   come   to   see  that   Froebel's 
injunction  to  "live  with  the  children" 
might  be  so  literal  as  to  preclude  all 
chance  for  the  renewal  of   spirit  and 
body   through   rest   or   withdrawal   or 
social   intercourse   among   one's   kind. 
There  is  a  fine,  big,  square  room  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  kindergar- 
ten,   under    the    fleche,    lighted    by    a 
large    northern    window    and    reached 
like   the   spider's  parlor     of     nursery 
rhyme    "by    a    winding    stair."      This 
space  has  had  various  fortunes',  all  of 
a  utilitarian  nature,  and  had  latterly 
fallen  to  the  humble  eetate  of  a  store- 
room.    Mrs.  Merry  and  her  coadjutors 
saw  its  possibilities.     There  followed 
consultations  with  Mr.  Allen,  the  ap- 
pointment of     committees,     entrusted 
with   the   expenditures   he   authorized, 
much   detailed   planning   and   measur- 
ing and  shopping  and  the  enlistment 
of   many   interested   helpers,    and   lo! 
the  place  blossomed  forth  in  the  guise 
of  Mrs.   Merry's  vision.     Comfortable 
chairs   and    couches   invited     rest,     a 


table  with  benches  filled  just  the  right 
space,  carefully  chosen  rugs  and  cur- 
tains gave  warmth  to  the  interior,  and 
a  decorative  panel  robbed  the  long 
wall  of  bareness.  Attractive  lamps 
and  candles  added  their  touches  of 
beauty,  as  did  the  set  of  pretty  china. 
Behind  an  ample  screen  were  installed 
running  water  and  an  electric  stove; 
and  then  the  room  seemed  indeed  com- 
plete, ready  to  meet  every  need  or  de-1 
sire  for  refreshment. 

Now  the  ladies  were  ready  to  show 
to  their  friends  what  they  had 
achieved.  Their  invitation  met  with 
full-hearted  response,  and  from  3.30 
to  5.30  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  afternoon 
there  was  a  continual  procession  of 
men  and  women — chiefly  the  latter — 
in  holiday  spirit  and  attire,  arriving 
to  delight  in  and  exclaim  over  the 
beautiful  room  and  department  after 
enjoying  the  hospitality  and  the  inter- 
change of  friendly  greetings  and  so- 
ciability. 

The  hostesses,  in  relays,  served 
their  guests  with  tea  or  cocoa,  sand- 
wiches and  cakes,  candies  and  nuts. 
Everything  was  delicious,  and  all  ar-1 
rangements  moved  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously. 

Some  of  the  primary  boys  were 
proud  to  lend  their  aid  in  directing  the 
visitors  and  proved  a  helpful  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  "room-warming," 
as  it  may  well  be  called. 

Altogether  the  occasion  and  the  ad- 
dition to  the  resources  of  the  faculty 
which  it  signalized  were  worthy  of 
the  praise  and  congratulations  60 
freely  expressed  by  all  who  enjoyed 
a  share  in  this  red-letter  day. 
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Two  Blind  Japanese  Girls  Will  Study  in 
U.S.;  First  Sightless  Pupils  to  Go  Abroad 


YOKOHAMA,  Nov.  25.— Through 
the  efforts  by  the  Rev.  Loomis  J. 
Shafer,  principal  of  Ferris  Seminary, 
a  school  for  girls  here,  two  blind 
se  girls  of  JS  and  10  respec- 
vill  sail'  .shortly  for  tlie  United 
where  lliey  will  enter  Perkins' 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  as 
pupils. 
Iiese  little  women  minus  eyesight, 
who  will  be  the  first  blind  girls  to 
go  abroad  from  Japan,  are  Kei  Savu- 
ta,  daughter  of  Tasahuro  Saruta  of 
Hiratsuka-cho,  Kanagawa  Prefecture, 
and  lne  Takei,  daughter  of  Shosabu- 
ro  Takei,  of  Toniita-mura,  Tochigi 
Prefecture.  They  both  are  now  the 
puoils  of  the  Yokohama  Kunmoin,  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Negishi  here. 
They  were  selected  from  among  all 
the  pupils  for  this  privilege  by  the 
generous    foreign    gentleman. 


In  America,  the  two  girls  will  un- 
dergo training'  for  ■!•  years  in  athle- 
tics, vocational  courses,  penmanship, 
and  English  lessons.  The  Perkins' 
School's  approval  of  admitting  them 
as  charity  pupils  was  given  when  the 
Rev.  Loomis  persuaded  the  principal 
there. 

The  American  benefactor  is  plan- 
ning to  send  two  blind  Japanese 
boys  to  the  same  school  after  the 
girls'  return  to  Japan,  but  as  he  fails 
to  have  in  hand  ¥3.000,  which  sum 
is  necessary  to  buy  the  boys  third 
class  tickets  across  tiie  Pacific,  he  in- 
tends to  raise  the  fund  by  donations. 

The  two  little  women  showed  their 
joy  with  their  smiies  and  happy  ges- 
tures to  the  Nichi  Nichi  reporter  and 
told  the  latter  that  "although  they 
will  not  see  America  they  will'  enjoy 
it  a'  lot."  ..      u^      i  :  _.  ,_ 
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JfflJflODS  DRAMA 
OVEN  IN  CHURCH 


Presented     By     Company 

from  Rollstone 

Church. 


(Special  to  The  Enterprise) 

FITCHBURG,  Dec.  1.— A  religious 
drama  featured  the  evening  service 
at  the  Rollstone  Congregational 
Church,  last  evening,  and  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  a  large  con- 
gregation enjoyed  a  recital  offered 
by  Antonio  Martone  of  Boston, 
widely  known  blind  violinist  and 
musician.  The  usual  Sunday  even- 
ing prayer  services  and  meeting  of 
the  young  people's  societies  were 
conducted  in  various  other  churches 
of  the  city.  The  drama  presented 
at  the  Rollstone  Church  was  en- 
titled "They  That  Sit  in  the  Dark- 
ness," and  was  directed  by  Mrs.  N. 
H.  Pease  and  Sherman  Hall  assist- 
ing as  organist.  The  time  of  the 
drama  was  set  the  night  that  Christ 
was  born  on  a  hillside  near  Beth- 
lehem. 

The  cast  of  characters  were:  Al- 
vah  M.  Levy,  Irene  Kincaide,  Grace 
Crooker,  Chloe  Logfust,  N.  H.  Pease, 
Ethel  Divoll,  Doris  Carlson,  Harriet 
Wellington,  Ruth  Cameron,  Harry 
Hall,  Donald  Berry,  Kenneth  Crock- 
er, Charles  Hassett,  James  Heslam, 
Balcolm  Bowes  and  Derry  Arnold. 

The  costumes  and  scenic  effects 
were  in  keeping  with  the  times  and 
the  large  audience  who  witnessed 
the  drama  expressed  much  delight 
with  its  presentation.  A  special 
chorus  of  young  people  from  the 
junior  Sunday  Scnooi  department 
assisted  in  the  singing  parts. 

Mr.  Martone  at  the  Pirst  Metho- 
dist Church  offered  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  sacred  and  classical  music. 
He  is  a  marvelous  violinist  and  can 
play  most  instruments  with  almost 
equal  skill.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Perkins  nstitute. 
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Organ  Recital 
A  pre-Christmas  organ  recital  will 
be  given  in  St.  Stephen's  M.  E.  church 
at  7  o'clock,  Sunday  evening,  with  Ed- 
ward Walker  Jenkins  of  Boston  at  the 
keyboard.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  completed  his  musical  education 
abroad,  where  he  received  a  degree 
from  the  American  Conservatory  at 
Fontainebleu,  Prance,  in  1929  His 
life-long  interest  m  music  plus  his 
unusual  educational  achievements, 
combine  to  make  Mm  a  most  gifted 
per'orir.e"  on  the  org?n.  . 

A-   veil   as   beius   a   talented   organ- 
ist, Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  composer  of  note 
Four  times  he  won  the  Endicott  prize 
S Composition    at    the    New    England 
Conservatory  of  Music.    Just  bef ore  his 
trip  to  Prance  in  1929  he  won  a  spe 
rial  prize  for  a  violin  sonata  composi- 
tion    During  the  past  summer  he  com- 
posed In  orchestral  piece  ta jL°n<*°f 
the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary.     This 
work  was  performed  by  a  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  ensemble  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

In  making  the  arrangement?  for  the 
concert  to  be  given  next  Sunday,  Mr. 
Jenkins  suggested  the  unique  idea  of 
portraying  the  "Life  of  Christ  in  Mu- 
sic." He  has  assembled  a  program  for 
the  evening,  comprising  a  "Musical  Tab- 
leaux from  the  Life  of  Christ,"  in  five 
parts,  as  follows:  Part  1,  Need  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  Coming;  p*rt  2,  The 
Nativity;  part  3,  His  Ministry  and 
Helpfulness;  part  4,  His  Passion;  part 
5,  His  Resurrection. 

Organ  numbers  from  the  great  mas- 
ters will  make  up  the  chief  part  of 
the  program,  but  in  addition  Mr.  Jen- 
kin,  has  chosen  appropriate  selections 
of  poetry,  passages  from  the  Bible 
stories  of  the  Christus,  and  six  stir- 
ring hymns  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  will  give  the  congregation  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  program 
through  congregational  singing. 

The  official  board  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  has  voted  to  make  the  Deacon - 
ness  hospital  of  Boston,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  Christmas  giving  this  year. 
This  hospital,  and  other  institutions 
joined  with  it,  form  a  very  worthy  ob- 
ject of  benevolence  at  a  time  when 
much  service  is  being  rendered  without 
cost  to  those  who  are  in  need,  because 
of  unemployment.  At  Mr.  Jenkins' 
suggestion  one-half  the  offering  taken 
at  the  service  will  go  to  the  Deacon- 
ness  hospital,  or  the  American  White 
Cross,  the  name  given  to  the  hospital's 
Christmas   fund  by  the  churches. 


We  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  the 
serious  illness  of  Scoutmaster  De  Mar- 
tino,  of  Troop  5.  He  had  striven  all  of 
last  week  to  ward  off  a  breakdown, 
but  had  to  be  taken  home  Sunday.  We 
[sincerely  hope  that  rest  and  good  care 
will  permit  hie  return  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  meantime  Charlie  Si- 
monds  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
ishow  his  ability  as  Assistant  Scout- 
master. 

The  list  of  speakers  for  the  ninth 
season  of  the  Watertown  Community 
Forum  was  completed  this  week,  and 
the  Phillips  Club,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  forums  are  conducted,  will 
present  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
groups  of  speakers  ever  brought  to 
Watertown. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  as  in  re- 
cent years  on  Sunday  afternoons  at 
4  o'clock,  in  Phillips  Parish  House,  at 
the  corner  of  Mt.  Auburn  and  Irving 
streets,  and  all  the  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public.  As  far  as  possible  the 
aim  of  the  forum  committee  is  to 
make  the  movement  a  thoroughly 
community  affair. 

The  season  will  extend  through  the 
two  months  of  January  and  February. 

The  dates  and  speakers  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Christmas  Party  at 
Perkins  Institute 

The  annual  "cTTristmas  party  of 
the  students  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 
will  take  place  this  afternoon  at 
the   Elliott   cottage   in   Watertown. 

The  Boston  committee  for  the 
blind  in  sponsc/ring'  the  program 
with  Mrs.  Kivey  Rogers  of  New- 
ton   in    charge. 

Francis  P.  (T'ip)  O'Neill,  of  the 
editorial  staff  (if  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning American  will  talk  on  his 
newspaper  experiences. 
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Plans  are  completed  for  the  annual 
Christmas  concerts  of  the  Glee  Clubs 
and  chorus  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  next  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Dwight  Hall.  Invitations  have 
been  mailed  to  hundreds  of  friends. 
The  concerts,  popular  features  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  Watertown,  al- 
ways draw  large  crowds  from  neigh- 
boring towns  and  cities.  The  hall  al- 
ways is  packed,  with  all  available 
standing  room  taken.  The  prog-ram 
will  be  repeated  Sunday  afternoon, 
Dec.  21,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  next  Sunday. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
Scoutmaster  De  Martino  of  Troop 
Five  has  returned  to  his  work  at  Per- 
kins Institution  and  to  his  troop, 
after  a  short  but  severe  seige  of  sick- 
ness. 
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FORMER  FARMINGTON  SINGER 

TEACHES  MUSIC  TO  BUND 


Miss  Mabel  A.   Starbird 
(Kennedy) 

FARMINGTON,  Dee.  13— There  are 
persons  born  with  a  talent  or  special 
gift,  -who  persevere,  regardless  of  ob-( 
stacles,  and  push  forward  to  carry 
their  ambitions  to  success.  Who  from 
childhood  follow  along  one  path  with 
patience  and  determination  until  the 
goal  is  reached  and  then  continue  to 
help    others    find    their    talents. 

Thers  is  Mabel  A.  Starbird  of  Bos- 
ton, a  former  Maine  girl,  who  is  re- 
membered in  town  as  the  little  girl  who] 
could  sing  sweetly  before  she  could 
talk  plainly,  who  could  play  a  tune 
on  the  little  melodeon  when  she  had  to 
reach  above  her  head  or  sit  on  her 
father's  knee,  to  touch  the  keys.  Later: 
many  recall  the  appealing  alto  voice 
of  Miss  Starbird  when  she  sang  in  the 
village  choir  or  in  operas  given  in  this 
community.  Over  25  years  ago  she 
played  the  organ  at  the  West  Farm-, 
ington  Free  Baptist  Church  where  her 
father,  the  Rev.  Freejon  Starbird,  was 
pastor  at  the  time.  The  Starbird  fam-, 
ily  was  musical.  At  one  time  the 
church  choir  was  made  up  of  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother,  with  Mabel 
at  the .  old-time  melodeon,  her  first 
instrument,  and  now  in  existence  in 
the  West  Farmington  vestry.  The 
Starbird'  quartet  was  notable  through- 
out the  State. 

It  is  pleasant  to  go  back  in  memory 
to  the  old-fashioned  singing  school 
taught  by  the  Rev.  Freelon  Starbird, 
in  the  old  sehoolhouse  at  West  Farm- 
ington, during  the  winter  evenings. 
The  school  house  was  then  heated  by 
two  barrel  stoves,  burning  real  Maine 
logs,  and  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps, 
or  lanterns.  Many  came  from  long  dis- 
tances with  their  lanterns  to  attend 
the  "singln'  skule"  that  winter.  Young 
and  old  gathered  to  sing  the  "scales" 
or     the     good     old     melodies:      "Nelly 


iGray,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Solomon 
Levi,"   or   "Jingle  Bells." 

Miss  Mabel  Starbird,  born  of  musi- 
cal parents,  was  determined  to  make 
music  her  life  work.  She  studied  for 
a  time  with  local  Maine  teachers. 
Later  when  Willis  Bacheller  of  New 
York  had  a  summer  music  school  in 
Wilton,  Me.,  she  became  his  pupil. 
For  two  seasons  she  studied  with. 
Charles  E.  Burnham  of  Princeton,' 
N.  J.,  who  had  a  music  camp  at  Mon-i 
mouth.  She  studied  the  piano  with 
Miss  Angie  Starbird  of  Lewistori^for  a1 
time. 

During  Madame  Nordica's  last  visit 
in  Farmington,  in  1911,  Miss  Starbird! 
was  asked  by  her  to  sing  for  her,  and| 
she  had  an  audition  and  was  told  byi 
the  noted  singer  "that  she  had  an  un-l 
usual    voice    of    quality    and    appeal." 

When  in  Maine,  Miss  Starbird  sang 
in  the  choir  of  the  High  Street  Cong  re-, 
gational  Church  in  Auburn,  for  five 
years.  She  sang  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Farmington.  for  seven  years,  'and 
took  part  in  light  opera  productions  in 
this  town  and  Lewiston. 

In  1911,  Miss  Starbird  went  to  Boston 
,  to  study  voice  and  'cello,  with  William 
'  Whitney.  She  studied  for  a  tirfie  in1 
New  York  city. 

While  studying  voice  in  Boston  she 
had  a  church  position  in  Chelsea.  She 
took  the  position  as  voice  teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  Massachusetts! 
School  ^or  the  Blind,  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  the  fall  bf  1011.-  This  position 
she  now  holds  at  the  present  time.  X 
difficult  one  to  carry  on  successfully; 
for  nearly  20  years.  '     . 

"My  work  with  the  individual  voicey 
at  this  institution,  is  not  depressing,-: 
stated  Miss  Starbird  to  the  Downeaster,, 
"The  pupils  are  normal  average  musi» 
oians,  who  work  harder  and  are  moral 
interested  to  progress  than  the  averag* 
pupil.  Though  handicapped  with  blind* 
ness,  they  are  cheerful  and  happy." 

Miss  Starbird  directs  a  girls'  gle«| 
club  of  nearly  30  pupils,  in  connection 
with  her  work  at  this  institute.  Thii^ 
club  is  in  demand  for  women's  clubsl 
and  different  organizations.  The  clut* 
sings  at  the  prisons  and  is  also  hearfl 
over  the  radio  stations  WBZ  and  WEEL, 

In  another  institution  in  Boston,  Misst 
Starbird  took  up  the  teaching  of  clas* 
music  in  the  Vocational  School  foil 
Crippled  and  Deformed  'Children,  ag 
which  Vernon  K.  Brackett,  a  formed' 
ilaine  man,  is  superintendent.  Here,  aS 
the  present  time,  she  finds  the  haadi* 
capped1  children  anxious  to  progress  id 
all  branches.  Both  these  institutions 
are  private  schools.' 

"Music  brings  unshine  and  cheer  taj 
them  and  others,"  Miss  Starbird  ex* 
plained.  For  two  seasons  the  Gloria! 
Quartet,  made  up  of  young  women  front 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  an« 
under  the  supervision  of.  Miss  Star* 
bird,  have  toured  Maine. 

"I  had  a  thrill  when  I  went  back  tm 
sing  in  Maine,  and  singing  to  people  I 
knew  back  home  when  I  was  only  a, 
child."  Miss  Starbird  stated  with  en* 
thusiasm. 

Miss  Starbird  is  active  in  Massachu- 
setts Maine  Daughters.  She  originated 
the   Club   Quartet  and  is  chairman  of 


|  1764— Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  who  established 
a  famous  institution  for  the  blinds  horn 
In  Boston.    Died  there  January  11,  1854. 
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39-6  Lakeside  ave.,  and  her  friend) 
and  accompanist,  Miss  Jnannagan. 
Both     young     iadies  are   gradu- 
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WILL  REPEAT  CONCERT  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

WATERTOWN,  Dec  17— The  annual 
Christmas  music  concert  by  the  Choir 
01  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Junior  Choir  of  the  Lower  School 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  outstanding 
musical  event  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  Watertown,  will  be  repeated  at 
3  next  Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  could  not  come  last 
Sunday  or  could  not  get  seats  for  the 
first  concert. 

The  antiphonal  arrangement  of  the 
two  choirs— the  senior  choir  on  the! 
stage  and  the  junior  choir  in  the  bal- 
cony at  the  rear  of  the  hall— produces 
unusual  effects  that  have  placed  the 
concerts  of  Perkins  Institution  in  the 
front  rank.  The  singing  of  the  com- 
bined choirs  in  many  instances  gives 
the  effect  of  a  gigantic  organ  respond- 
ing to  the  touch  of  a  master  musician. 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner  is  the  director  of 
the  Perkins  senior  choir  and  director 
of  the  concerts.  Eleanor  Thayer  is  the 
director  of  the  children's  choir,  with 
John  Hartwell  as  organist  and  Louise 
Seymour  as  pianist. 

Soloists  for  this  year's  concerts  are 
Edith  Milner,  violinist;  Robert  Barrett, 
baritone,  a  member  of  the  chorus  and 
a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution; 
jft^oretta  Noonan  soprano,  Perkins  grad- 
uate, and  Antonio  Nartibem,  tenor, 
also  a  graduate  of  Perkins. 

Seven  faculty  members,  one  of  whom 
Is  a  graduate  of  Perkins,  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  concert. 
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Concert  of  Christmas.  Carols 

The  second  concert  of  Christmas  car- 
ols at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
win L.  Gardiner,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  music  department  of  the 
institution  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
175  young  people  who  make  up  the 
choirs  from  the  upper  and  the  lower 
schools  will  present  a  delightful  pro- 
gram which  includes  solos  and  choruses 
as  well  as  antiphonal  carols,  a  beautiful 
trio  from  Saint  Saens,  many  choice 
songs  from  former  centuries  and  inter- 
esting modern  settings  of  well-known 
poems,  ending  with  a  joyous  acclama- 
tion of  Tennyson's  "Ring  Out,  Wild 
Bells,  to  the  Wild  Sky."  Director 
Allen  states  that  Christmas  has  enliv- 
ened the  air  at  Perkins  since  the  first  of 
December.  During  the  past  week  the 
tower  bells  have  called  the  pupils 
to  morning  prayers  where  they  unite  in 
Bible  readings  of  the  birth  and  child- 
hood of  Christ  and  songs  which  make 
Christmas  one  of  the  happiest  seasons 
of  the  year  to  them.  Several  times  the 
little  children  from  the  kindergarten 
have  joined  them  in  this  lovely  Christ- 
mas music. 
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Christmas 
Music  Here 
on  Sunday 

"Hark,    The   Herald    Angels    Sing!" 

Another   Christmas   season  is   here. 

Christmas  musical  programs  will 
feature  the  church  programs  on  Sun- 
day and  at  Christmastime,  and  also  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
there  will  be  presented  a  program  of 
Christmas  music  by  the  choir  of  the 
Institution  and  the  Junior  Choir  of 
the  Lower  School. 

The  program  at  the  Perkins  will  be 
given  in  Dwight  Hall,  of  the  School, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  21,  at  3 
o'clock,  repeating  the  offering  present- 
ed the  past  Sunday.  Assisting  the 
choir  are  Edith  Milner,  violinist;  Lor- 
etta  Noonan,  soprano;  Robert  Barrett, 
baritone;  Antonio  Martone,  tenor. 
Members  of  the  faculty  participating 
include  Martha  Bowden,  alto;  Edith 
Matthews,  soprano;  Clara  Pratt  and 
Mabel  Starbird,  altos;  Marion  Wood- 
worth,  soprano;  Francis  Andrews, 
tenor;  Paul  Neal,  bass;  Louise  Sey- 
mour, pianist;  John  Hartwell,  organ- 
ist. Edwin  L.  Gardiner  is  director 
and  the  children's  choir  is  being  di- 
rected by  Eleanor  Thayer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
music  and  words  of  the  program  have 
been  embossed  in  the  Braille  system, 
read  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  memo- 
rized by  -members  of  the  choir. 
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Second  Concert  of  Christmas 
Carols  at  Perkins  Sunday 

The  second  concert  of  Christmas  carols 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  Sunday,  at  3,  under  direction  of 
Edwin  D.  Gardiner  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  music  department  of  the 
institution  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  first  concert,  held  last  Sunday,  at- 
tracted a  large  audience,  gathered  from 
all  sections  of  Greater  Boston. 

Director  Allen  states  that  Christmas 
has  enlivened  the  air  at  Perkins  since 
the  first  week  of  December.  New  carols 
have  been  learned  by  the  choir  and  old 
ones  revived.  In  the  morning-  at  prayers 
the  Bible  readings  have  been  of  the  birth 
and  childhood  of  Christ.  During  the 
past  week  the  tower  bells  of  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  ringing  of  the  carols,  have 
called  the  pupils  over  to  this  service. 
Several  times  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  have  Joined  them. 

The  175  young  people  who  make  up 
the  choirs  from  the  upper  and  the  lower 
schools  present  a  program  which  in- 
cludes solos  and  choruses  as  well  as 
antiphonal  carols,  a  trio  from  Saint 
Saens,  many  songs  from  former  cen- 
turies and  modern  settings  of  well  known 
poems.  The  program  ends  with  an  ac- 
clamation of  Tennyson's  "Ring  out,  wild 
bells,  to  the   wild  sky." 

Immediately  following  the  concert  Sun- 
day the  school  will  close  for  the  holidays, 
to  re-open  the  first  week  in  January. 


X'g.ec/wber    Iff,  1^30. 

Troop  2  had  an  interesting  meeting 
last  Friday,  Dec.  12.  After  drill  there 
was  a  talk  from  Charles  Eaton,  a 
'blind  student  of  Boston  University 
and  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution 
High  School.  He  told  the  boys  about 
the  life  at  Perkins  and  showed  some 
of  the  things  he  uses  in  writing.  The 
cards  they  play  with  are  specially 
marked,  and  his  watch  has  dots  so  he 
can  "feel"  the  time.  The  guest  speak- 
er sang  several  popular  songs  before 
adjourning  at  9.30. 


A  splendid  musical  program  was  the 
concert  by  Henry  Edmund  Mozealous, 
formerly  head  instructor  in  music  at 
the  EvBrgreen  Government  School  for 
Blind  Soldiers,  assisted  by  some  of  his 
pupils,  and  Mr.  Emory  A.  Ross,  Jr., 
presented  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  under  the  auspices  of 
Burnham-Manning  Post,  No.  1105,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  All  the  par- 
ticipants were  disabled  war  veterans. 
They  included  Henry  E.  Mozealous, 
baritone;  Thomas  H.  Malley,  tenor; 
Harvey  E.  Gilbert,  violin;  and  Emory 
A.  Ross,  at  the  piano. 

CHRISTMAS  FILLS  THE  AIR 

AT   PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

The  second  concert  of  Christmas 
carols  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 21st  at  3.00  p.  m.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Music  De- 
partment of  the  Institution  for  over 
i  thirty  years.  The  first  concert,  held 
last  Sunday,  was  a  marked  success 
and  proved  attractive  to  a  large  audi- 
ence gathered  from  all  sections  of 
greater  Boston. 

Director  Allen  states  that  Christ- 
mas has  enlivened  the  air  at  Perkins 
since  the  first  of  December.  New  car- 
ols   have   been   learned    by    the    choir 
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bells  of  the  Institution,  with  the 
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pils over  to  this  service,   where  they 
unite  in  the  songs  which  rnakf- 
mas   one   of   the   happiest    se;i. 
the  year  to  them.     Several   times  the 
little   children   from   the   kindergarten 
have  joined  them  in  this  lovely 
mas  music. 

The  175  young  people  who  make  up 
the  choirs,  from  the  upper  and  the 
lower  schools  present  a  delightful 
program  which  includes  solos  and 
choruses  as  well  as  antiphonal  car- 
ols, a  beautiful  trio  from  Saint  Saens, 
many  choice  songs  from  former  cen- 
turies and  interesting  modern  set- 
tings of  well  known  poems.  To  some 
a  violin  obligato  adds  its  charm 
and  the  program  ends  with  n 
acclamation  of  Tennyson's  "Ring  out, 
wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky." 

Immediately  following  the  concert 
the  school  will  close  for  the  holidays, 
to  reopen  the  first  week  in  January. 


The  Cleercoalers,  usually  heard  on 
Tuesdays,  will  inaugurate  a  new  series 
of  broadcasts  at  a  new  time — tonight  at 
nine  o'clock  from  WNAC.  Charles  R. 
Hector,  directing  the  Cleercoalers.  will 
feature  selections  from  "Madame  Sher- 
ry." Cora  Ruston,  the  blind  pianist: 
Alice  M.  Hopkins,  lyric  soprano,  and  An- 
drew Jacobson,  saxophonist,  are  the  as- 
sisting artists  on   this  broadcast. 

Blind  Students  in 
Christmas  Concert 

A  Christmas  concert  was  pre- 
sented by  the  senior  and  junior 
choirs  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  before 
students,  members  of  the  faculty 
and  guests,  in  Dwight  Hall,  yester- 
day. 

OF 

175  IN  CONCERT 

The  second  concert  of  Christmas 
carols  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  next  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
win L.  Gardiner  of  the  music  de- 
partment. 

The  175  young  people  who  make 
up  the  choirs  present  a  program 
which  includes  solos  and  choruses 
as  well  as  antiphonal  carols,  a  trio 
from  Saint  Saens.  many  choice 
songs  from  former  centuries  and 
interesting  modern  settings  of  well 
known  poems.  The  program  ends 
with  "Ring  Out.  Wild-Bells." 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 

Sunday  afternoon  at  3.00  o'clock,; 
the  Christmas  musical  concert  will  be1 
given  in  Dwight  Hall,  by  the  choir  ot 
Perkins  and  the  Junior  choir  of  the 
lower  school  assisted  by  the  soloists, 
Edith  Milner,  violinist,  Lorettaj 
Noonan,  soprano;  Robert  Barrett, 
baritone  and  Antonio  Martone,  tenor. 
Members  of  the  faculty,  participating:1 
Martha  Bowden,  alto;  Edith  Mathews, 
soprano;  Francis  Andrews,  tenor; 
Starbird,  alto;  Marion  Woodworth, 
soprano ;  Francis  Andrews,  tenor ; 
Paul  Neal,  bass;  Louise  Seymour, 
pianist;  John  Hartwell,  organist; 
Eleanor  Thayer,  directing  the  chil- 
dren's choir  and  Edwin  L.  Gardner, 
director. 

The  program  will  include: 
"Noel  of  the  Bressan  Waits"  Darceiuxj 
"Silent  Night"  Franz  Gruber 

"In  Bethlehem"  Kingsley' 

"Sleeps  Judea  Fair"  Mackinnon 

"The    Shepherd    Boy",        Old    French 

Carol   of  the   ISth   century. 
"Come  Shepherds",    Old  French  Carol 
"Christmas  Song"  Adam 

i(Baritone  solo  and  chorus) 
"Little  Jacques  Nicholas  Martin 

"The  Kings"  Cornelius 

(Baritone  solo  and  chorus) 
"Winter  Legendry" 

Samuel  Richards  Gaines 
"Ballad  of  St.  Stephen"        Mackinnon 

(Male  Choir) 
"Bring  a  torch  Jeanette,  Isabella" 

Saboly 
Carol 

"Wake    Nightingale"         Franconian: 
"In    Dulci    Jubilo"  Candlyiv 

"A  song  for  Christmas 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
"The  Cornish  Bells"      Tertius  Noble: 
"My  Soul  doth  Magnify  the  Lord" 

Saint  Saens 
Trio  for  S.  T.  B.  from   Christmas 
"All  hail  the  Virgin  Son"      Dickinson  I 
"Sleep  Holy*  Babe"  Patridge1 

"Ring  out  Wild  Bells"  Fletcher 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Monday  evening  the  boys  of  Alpha 
Delta  Tau  society  held  a  Christmas 
party  in  Tompkins  cottage. 

All  the  cottages  from  now  on  will 
have  a  Christmas  party  with  a  Christ- 
mas tree  and  Santa  Claus. 

Perkins  closes  for  the  holiday  re- 
cess on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week  and  will  re-open  January  5  and 
6. 
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for  Peter  are  just  legendary,  in  a  class 
with  golden  chariots  and  free  football 
tickets. 

The  thing-  to  do  ot  course  is  to  stand 
up  .v.iely,  spea.1t  out,  saying:  "Please 
fma'am,  may  I  have  some  grapes?"  But. 
Peter  just  couldn't  get  himself  to  make 
that  little, speech.  The  hot-finger  temp- 
tation was  especially  strong  because 
suppose  he  did  take  a  handful  of 
grapes — there  wasn't  anyone  around  to 
see? 

With  every  minute  of  waiting  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  the  grapes 
decreased.  Then  his  stubby  little  hand 
reached  over  and  he  took  a  few.  De- 
licious! And  a  few  more.  Then  he 
went  guiltily  back  to  the  sofa  to  wait 
and  presently  the  blind  instructress 
entered. 

What  an  acute  sense  of  smell  she  had! 
She  sniffed.  She  smiled  with  a  broad 
and  kindly  grin.  "Well,  Peter,"  she 
said,      "and      how     did      you      like      the 


"Boston,   N\a-s>s.,  Adverser". 

Blind  Children 

Make  Own 

Christmas  Gifts 

Perkins  Institution 

Holds 
Celebration  Early 

Little  Ones  Who  Cannot  See 

Go   Home  for  the 

Holiday 


became  mixed, 
mes  happened,  she  could 
test  her  colors  by  feeling  of  the 
paper,  the  two  kinds  being  of  dif- 
ferent   texture. 


They're  a  Happy  Lot 

Besides  the  decorations,  Christ- 
mas celebration  included  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns  and  anthems  in  the; 
beautiful  chapel  of  the  institution. 
These  songs  were  practised  in  small 
groups,  but  were  finally  sung  by 
175  youthful  voices,  in  a  great  en- 
semble. 

In  some  cages  the  music  was 
taught  them  .  by  ear;  in  others, 
they  used  musical  notation  in 
Braille. 

There  is  probably  not  a  home  in 
Greater  Boston  where  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  is  more  evident  than  at 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  a,  happy 
lot,  for  everyone  is  kind  to  them, 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  people 
who  love  and  understand  them. 

Lessons  will  be  suspended  for  the 
holidays,  as  the  director,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  always  encourages 
the  pupils  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas,   Thanksgiving    and   Easter. 
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1800  Pounds  of  Charging  Beef 
Laid  Low  by  Bullets 


Peter  is  really  a  good  boy  who  gets 
35  cents  an  hour  for  escorting  a  blind 
instructress  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
into  Boston  and  back  and  promptly 
turns  over  all  the  money  to  his  mother 
as  any  good  boy  should.  The  lad  is 
bright,  alert,  helpful  and  very  fond  of 
grapes. 

So  the  other  day  when  Peter  came 
to  call  on  the  blind  Instructress  at  her 
home  to  take  her  in  town  his  will  and 
his  conscience  were  torn  to  shreds. 
There  on  a  table  in  the  living  room 
was  a  basket  of  those  luscious  grapes 
that  the  gods  eat  in  Valhalla  and  which 


TWENTY-FOUR  Christmas  bells 
in  23  minutes  is  no  mean  output, 
even  for  grown-ups.  It  is  fast  work 
for  children  who  cannot  see. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  little  group 
of  kindergarteners  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water-' 
town.  These  youngsters  held  their 
Christmas  celebration  last  week,  in 
order  that  they  might  go  to  their 
homes  for  the  holiday. 

There  were  big  Christmas  trees 
in  the  varicjus  houses,  little  Christ- 
mas trees  on  the  dining  tables,  tiny 
Santa  Clauses  at  the  places,  and 
decorations  everywhere. 

Bells  of  Pasteboard 

In  the  kindergarten  room,  before 
a  big  open  fire,  sat  the  deft-handed 
little  group  of  eight  or  ten.  They; 
made  long  chains  of  white  and  red 
paper,  a  link  of  red  and  then  a  link 
of  white. 

They  made  the  little  red  Christ-I 
mas  bells  out  of  pasteboard,  stitch-1 
ing  them  with  red  thread;  and  they 
made  embroidered  cards  and  other 
trinkets  to  take  home  as  gifts. 

Happy  chatter  and  laughter  ac- 
companied the  flying  fingers.  Each 
child  had  before  her  two  piles  of 
paper  cut  into  strips.  The  red  pile 
lay  on  one  side,  the  white  on  the 
other.  The  workers  alternated 
strips  from  these  two  piles,  to 
make  their  colors  come  right  foil 
the  paper  links.  <* 


At  9  o'clock  yesterday  morning  an 
1800-pound  steer  took  French  leave  of 
the  Brighton  abattoir  to  charge  and 
terrorize  hundreds  of  citizens  of  Water- 
town  and  Brighton  before  being 
brought  down  by  bullets  from  the  rifle 
of  a  marksman  of  the  metropolitan 
police.  After  fleeing  the  abattoir  the, 
steer  rated  .along /the  Arsenal  street 
bridge  tiife  Watertowh  square,  a  distance 
of  almost  two  miles.  There  he  reversed 
his  field. and  without  ..the- -aid  of  inter- 
ference' he'  raced  along  Irving  street  to 
North  Beacon  street. 

In  the  mean  time  the  police  of  Water- 
town  and  the  Charles  JUver  metropoli- 
tan force  were  notified  and  immedi- 
ately embarked  on  a  round-up.  Officers 
John  Burke  and  Joseph  Stead  of  the 
Watertown  police  took  up  the  trail  on 
their  motorcycles.  Charles  B.  Dawley 
and  Thomas  L.  Hyde  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  joined  in  the  rodeo  in  the 
police  flivver. 

The  steer  was  cornered  just  as  he 
completed  a  wild  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  On  North  Beacon  street 
near  Charles  River  road  the  charging 
beast  was  brought  to  earth  with  four 
bullets  in  its  body  fired  by  Officer  Daw- 
ley.  The  officers  then  bled  the  steer 
and  he  was  returned  to  the  abattoir 
ready  for  proper  release. 


/? 


KINDERGARTEN  class  at  the  Perkins  Institution    for    the    Blind,    Watertown,    making 
Christmas  decorations. 


I7ggg.(w.k»er  aa,  1^30. 

PERKINS  BUND-SINGERS 
IN  WATERTOWN  CONCERT 

WATERTOWN,  Deo  22— Dwight 
Hall,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
was  filled  and  the  aisles  packed  yes- 
terday afternoon  for  the  second  con- 
cert of  Christmas  music  of  the  senior 
and  junior  choirs.  A  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  was  present. 

The  familiar  carols,  combined  with 
the  more  difficult  Christmas  numbers 
for  choirs,  made  up  the  most  success- 
ful concert  ever  given  by  the  Perkins 
groups. 

The  junior  choir  was  in  the  balcony 
at  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  forming 
an  antiphonal  chorus  with  the  senior 
choir  on  the  stage.  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  with  the  combined  choirs 
as  a  background,  featured  the  concert. 


€>a\erA,   (sfl.a<5'5., Ue.ws. 

TWO  TEACHERS 
ARE  NAMED  IN 
FINAL  MEETING 
OF  SCHOOL  6D. 


E^aHTbwN,  NVass-.  &a^etir« 


F.  W.  Dana,  3d,  for  the  High 
School  Mathematics  Dept.; 
Miss    Foley   for    Kinder- 
garten Assistant 


PERMITS    GRANTED 


Supt.  Bemis  Reports  $250  Es- 
timate for  Basketball  Back- 
stop at  H.  S.  Gym;  In- 


stallation of  Gates 

Two  teachers  were  elected  by  the 
school  committee  meeting  at  the  Ad- 
ministration building  last  evening. 
The  first  was  Francis  W.  Dana,  3d,  of 
Scltuate  as  a  teacher  in  the  mathe- 
matics department  at  the  High  school 
to  succeed  Alfred  S.  Adams,  who  has 
been  elected  to  a  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion In  Watertown.  Mr.  Dana  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  college  and  has 
studied  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
Harvard  graduate  school  of  education. 
He  taught  four  years~at  the.  Perkins 
Institute  at  Watertown  and  four 
gears' at  Cushing"  academy  at  Ash- 
burnham,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
mathematics  department. 

Mr.  Dana  was  recommended  by  the 
superintendent  and  received  four 
votes.  Mentioned  as  candidates  were 
Harold  Rand  and  Patrick  Rand,  the 
former  being  nominated  and  receiving 
two  votes. 

Miss  Katharine  Foley  was  the  only 
teacher  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
position,  of  kindergarten  assistant  at 
the  Bowdltch  school  and  was  elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  also  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Miss  Foley 
was  recommended  by  Supt.  Bemis. 


Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  filled  to  capacity  on 
Sunday  afternoon  for  the  second  con- 
cert of  Christmas  music  of  the  senior 
and  junior  choirs.  The  audience  was 
most  appreciative.  The  familiar  car- 
ols, combined  with  the  more  difficult 
Christmas  numbers  for  choirs,  made 
up  the  most  successful  concert  ever 
given  by  the  Perkins  groups.  The  jun- 
ior choir  was  in  the  balcony  at  the 
(rear  of  the  auditorium  forming  an  an- 
tiphonal chorus  with  the  senior  choir 
on  the  stage.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
solos,  with  the  combined  choirs  as  a 
background,   featured   the   concert. 


J7ee.€./v\t>er     3X,  \Q'$0- 

ISLAND   INSPIRES   POEMS 

Miss  Gertrude  S.  Harlow,  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  and  a  niece  of  George 
M.  Harlow,  speeds  part  of  her  va- 
cation on  the  Vineyard  each  sum- 
mer. Miss  Harlow,  who  has  only  par- 
tial sight,  composed  the  following 
verses   about   the   Island: 

Vineyard    Haven    Blue 

When  Vineyard  skies  are  deepest  blue. 
Then  sea  and  lake  reflect  their  hue; 
But     when     the    heavens    are     leaden 

gray. 
A  dulness  spread  o'er  pond  and  bay. 
Xow    blue   for   happiness   should   be 
In  bird  or  flower,  sky  or  sea. 
So  of  your  frowns  and  tears  beware: 
You'll  find  them  mirrored  everywhere: 
But    greet    the    world    with    smile    and 

song. 
And  'twill  respond  the  whole  day  long. 

Greetings 
From   plash   of  waves   on   azure   seas, 
Prom    quack    of    ducks     and     song    of 

birds. 
H'rom    gentle    cedar-scented    breeze 
Go   ou    to   you    these   gladsome   words: 

Greetings  from  Vineyard  Haven. 


"rJrL^riToH,  h(\^es.,X^e 
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Robert  Barrett  of  Faneuil  street, 
a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institute,  was 
a  soloist  at  the  concerT'oFChristmas 
music  given  last  Sunday  afternoon 
and  the  Sunday  previous  by  the 
choirs  of  the  institution  in  Dwight 
Hall  at  the  school  in  Watertown.  He 
possesses  a  fine  baritone  voice  and 
was  heard  in  "Christmas  song,"  (Ad- 
am), "The  Kings"  (Cornelius),  "Bal- 
lad of  St.  Stephen"  (Hugh  A.  Mac- 
Kinnon) and  a  trio  from  the  Christ- 
mas Oratorio  (Saint  Saens). 


I* 
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THE  SPLENDID  GROUP  OF  TUDOR  STYLE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND  at  Watertown,  of  which  the  Gothic  tower  shows  reflected  in  the  Charles  river,  is  the  archi- 
tectural feature. 


Ul 
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Perkins 

is  on 


Vacation 


Nearly  all  the  277  students  at  Per- 
kins Institution  are  now  enjoying 
their  holidays  at  home.  These  young 
people  come  from,  all  parts  of  New 
England  except  Connecticut  where 
there  is  a  similar  school.  The  insti- 
tution at  Watertown  makes  a  little 
community.  The  estate  is  even  large 
enough  to  raise  and  store  almost  all 
the  many  tons  of  vegetables  it  needs. 
While  the  children  do  not  grow  them 
they  learn  poultry  keeping  and  the 
care  of  other  domestic  animals",  as 
practical  occupations  for  some  to  fol- 
low later  at  home.  A  former  pupil 
runs  an  extensive  poultry  farm  at 
Wrentham.  Another  in  Vermont  not 
only  keeps  hens  and  milks  the  home 
cows  but  keeps  a  roadside  stand  dis- 
pensing home  grown  vegetables,  also 
eatables  in  packages;  and  he  has 
recently  added  to  his  work  that  of  a 
gasoline   station. 

At  Perkins  all  live  according  to  the 
family  or  house  plan,  each  of  the 
twelve  houses  consisting  of  a  house 
mother,  and  for  the  boys  a  house 
father,  several  instructors  from  dif- 
ferent departments  and  boys  and 
girls  who  vary  in  age,  degree  of  eye- 
sight, school  attainment  and  special- 
ty. The  aim  is  to  have  each  unit  as 
like  a  normal  family  as  possible  and 
to  create  in  its  members  a  sense  of 
being  at  home  and  of  belonging  to 
that  particular  group.  An  Eliot  boy 
is  always  an  Eliot  boy  and  a  May 
girl  always  a  May  girl.  There  is 
abundant  emulation  among  the 
houses,  and  this  emulation  is  not  con- 
fined to  field  sports,  but  takes  in 
swimming  and  skating,  dancing  and 
posture  and  other  forms  of  expression 
like  spelling.  The  life  is  democratic 
and  contributory.  All  this  makes  for 
house  loyalty.  Everybody  helps  keep 
things  in  shape.  The  rooms  are  com- 
fortable and  attractively  furnished, 
the  small  bedrooms  with  wall  pictures, 
and  the  living  and  dining  rooms  with 
window  plants,  canary  birds  and 
pianos,  are  made  cosy  with  fireplaces. 
Just  now  there  are  green  wreaths 
on  doors,  candles  'on  windows  and 
trees,  the  whole  atmosphere  being 
very  "Christmassy."  ,  Indeed  at  no 
time   is   it   institutional. 

Director  Allen  aims  to  train  these 
children  in  the  socialization  that  is 
Ito  make  them  fit  into  the  world  not 
because  of  but  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
cap. And  what  with  all  the  contribu- 
tory chores  they  do  daily  they  become 
very  self  helpful.  Over  at  the  great 
school  building  the  girls  are  taught 
knitting  and  sewing  and  to  make  very 
trim  bags,  dolls,  clothes  and  many 
other  things.  There  is  a  complete 
equipment  for  manual  training.  Spec- 
ial rooms  are  stocked  with  woods  and 
tools  for  carpentry  and  cabinet  work 
and  others  with  tools  and  plasticene 
for  modeling. 

One  small  residential  cottage  is  de- 
voted to  domestic  science  for  a  few 
older  girls  at  a  time,  and  their  in- 
structor who  trains  them  to  be  moth- 
er's helpers  either  at  home  or  at 
service.     There   is  a  fine  gymnasium, 


|and  to  see  a  group  of  girls  in  bloom- 
ers and  middy  blouses  on  the  travel- 
ing rings  or  vaulting,  no  one  would 
dream    that    they   were    blind. 

Not  all  the  pupils  are  totally  blind; 
most  see  light  and  -color  and  some 
can  distinguish  form.  But  all  are  "ed- 
ucationally blind,"  that  is,  lack  the  eye- 
sight to  read  ordinary  books  and 
study  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  school 
is  now  in  its  second  century. 
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Miss  Alice  Stewart  of  19  Rutland 
St.,  broadcasted  children's  stories  m 
a  most  charming  manner  over  station 
WLEX,  Lexington  on  New  Year's  eve. 
at  7:10  o'clock. 

!  Perkins  Institution  will  resume  its 
winter  term  next  week,  the  pupils 
returning    on    Monday    and    Tuesday. 


"^.NU-is^ry    \a,  \<\-i>\ 
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Claim  4  Defrauded 
Blind  Peanut  Man 


An  alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  three 
men  and  a  woman  to  defraud  a  blind 
peanut  vendor  of  his  life  savings  today 
occupied  the  attention  o£  Judge  John  M 
Gibbs  and  a  jury  in  the  Middlesex  Su 
perior  Court.  Fred  N.  Poss  of  South  Sud 
jbury,  Josiah  Prescott  of  South  Wey 
mouth,  Alexander  and  Alvlna  Dymaza, 
both  of  West  Acton,  are  the  defendants 
and  all  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
obtain  by  false  pretenses  the  signatures 
of  Eugene  and  Lydia  Peabody  to  a  deed. 
Eugene  Peabody  is  known  as  the  "blind 
peanut  vendor  of  Braves  Field." 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Volpe 
opened  the  case  for  the  Government, 
claiming  he  would  prove  that  the  Pea- 
bodys  had  lived  at  South  Boston  for  years 
and  that  Mr.  Peabody  had  managed  to 
save  money.  His  ambition  Was  to  retire 
from  peanut  vending  and  own  a  farm. 
Peabody's  attention  was  oalled  to  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Dymaza  farm  at  Acton, 
offered  for  sale  at  $12,500. 

According  to  Volpe  the  defendant 
I  agreed  to  swap  the  farm  for  his  South 
Boston  property  and  when  he  did  he  found 
that  things  were  not  as  represented  and 
that  a  mortgage  on  Which  no  action  was 
to  be  taken  was  foreclosed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Peabody  lost  the  farm.  Foss 
and  Prescott,  co-defendants,  are  real  es- 
tate agents. 

The  first  witness  was  Abel  Price  of 
Medford,  who  is  in  business  at  South 
Boston.  He  testified  that  Peabody  ap- 
plied to  him  for  a  loan  to  take  care  of 
the  foreclosure.  When  price  visited  the 
farm  he  said  he  found  it  to  be  made  up 
of  old  and  useless  buildings  and  swamp 
lands.  There  was  no  cordwood  as  repre- 
sented, he  said.  Mr.  Price  described  the 
land  as  "hungry  land." 


BLIND  MAN  SAVES 
BUND  WIFE  AT  FIRE 


Lighte 


i  

New    Britain    Woman's  Clothes 
ted  in  Gas  Flame. 

Special  to  The  Hartford  Times. 

New  Britain,  Jan.  13. 
|  Mrs.  Agnes  Sullivan,  blind  wife  of 
Arthur  J.  Sullivan,  local  blind  news- 
paperman, who  was  saved  from  being 
badly  burned  by  her  husband  yester- 
day, was  reported  entirely  comfort- 
able to-day  at  the  New  Britain  General 
hospital  and  she  may  leave  there  to- 
day or  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  clothes  were  caught 
in  a  gas  flame  from  the  kitchen  range. 
She  cried  out  to  her  husband,  who 
thought  the  kitchen  was  on  fire  and  he 
brought  her  into  a  bedroom,  where  he 
wrapped  her  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor. 
Medical  aid  was  summoned  immedi- 
ately. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  formerly  was  a  secre- 
tary in  the  office  of  the  state  board 
of  education  for  the  blind  in  Hartford. 

"Bos^,  tAa.S-3.    ClrtoW 
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BUM  NEWSPAPERMAN 
SAVES  BLIND  WIFE  AS 
DRESS  CATGHES  FIRE 

NEW  BRITAIN,  Conn,  Jan  12 
(A. P.)— Arthur  J.  Sullivan,  Mind 
newspaper  correspondent,  today 
probably  saved  the  life  of  his 
'wife,  Agnes,  also  blind,  when  her 
dress  caught  fire  from  the  gas 
range  while  preparing  tea  at  her 
home. 

When  Mrs  Sullivan  cried  cut 
'Fire"  her  husband  pushed  her 
into  a  bedroom  and  wrapped  a 
blanket  around  her,  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  She  was  taken  to 
the  new  Britain  Hospital  and 
treated  for  burns  of  the  head  and 
hack.  Her  condition  was  not  con- 
sidered serious. 

YfoYcesTtL-r,    Kuss., Te.\e.j)ya^. 
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BLIND  PEANUT  MAN 
ALLEGES  SWINDLE 


CAMBRIDGE,  Jan.  12  i  API— Gene 
Peabody,  blind  peanut  vendor,  whose 
trade  outside  the  Boston  Braves  field 
in  the  past  16  years  enabled  him  to 
save  $6000,  appeared  today  in  Mid- 
dlesex Superior  court  against  f  our 
defendants  whom  he  accused  of 
swindling  him  of  his  entire  estate. 

Peabody  said  he  was  persuaded  to 
transfer  an  equity  in  South  Boston 
real  estate  for  an  equity  in  a  farm 
at  Acton  on  the  understanding  that 
certain  mortgages  on  the  Acton  farm 
would  not  be  pressed.  Through  fore- 
closure on  one  of  the  mortgages.  Pea- 
body charged,  he  lost  his  entire 
equity. 

The  defendants,  si  I  of  whom 
pleaded  not  guilty,  were  Frederick 
M.  Foss  of  South  Sudbury.  Josiah 
Prescott  of  Weymouth  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander   Dymsza   of   Acton. 


^ 
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Defrauded  of  All  His 

Money  in  Deal,  He 

Charges 


For  more  than  14  years  Gene  Pea- 
body,  the  blind  man,  sold  peanuts  to 
the  baseball  fans  attending  games  at: 
Braves  Field.  He  became  known  to 
thousands  of  fans  and  to  baseball 
players  from  all  over  the  country. 
It  wasn't  the -high  quality  of  his  pea^i 
nuts  but  rather  the  cheery  smile  and! 
the  pleasant  greeting  he  had  for  all 
that  endeared  him  to  regulars  at  the 
ball  park  and  at  City  Point,  South 
Boston,  where  he  also  sold  his  product. 

DEFRAUDED,  HE  CLAIMS 

He  amassed  $6000  in  those  years  ,of 
peanut-selling  and  vesterday  he  stood, 
on  the  witness  stand  in  Middlesex 
Superior  Criminal  Court  and  told  Judge 
John  M.  Gibbs  that  he  had  been  de-  j 
frauded  of  his  entire  estate  by  means  i 
of  a  real  estate  deal. 

He  claims'  four  men  swapped  him  a 
practically  worthless  farm  in  Acton  for' 
a  valuable  South  Boston  property  in 
which  he  had  an  equity.  Peabody, 
whose  right  name  is  Eugene  L.  Pea- 1 
body,  told  the  story  as  the  first  wit-.! 
ness  against  the  four  men  who  are  | 
on  trial  on  charges  of  conspiring  by 
false  pretenses  and  with  intent  to  de-i 
fraud  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  Pea- 
body  and  his  wife  to  a  deed. 

The  four  aocused  are  Frederick  M.l 
Foss  of  South  Sudbury  and  Josiatij 
Prescott  of  Weymouth,  real  estate! 
agents,  and  Alexander  Dymsza  and  his| 
wife  of  Acton.  Th,ey  elected  to  be  tried 
by  Judge  Gibbs,  waiving  a  trial  by 
jury. 
Peabody  on  Stand  Again  Today 

Peabody,  in  his  opening  testimony 
which  he  gave  yesterday  afternoon, 
told  how  he  had  always  wanted  a  farm 
and  how  he  entered  negotiations  for 
the  swapping  of  his  South  Boston 
house  for  the  Acton  farm,  which  he 
said  was  represented  to  him  in  glowing 
terms. 

He  said  he  was-  told  that  there  was 
plenty  of  wood,  much  hay  and  some| 
valuable  cattle  and  poultry  on  the 
farm.  Later,  he  said,  he  learned  that 
it  was  untrue.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  charges  against  the  quartet  arei 
that  Peabody  traded  his  equity  in  the 
South  Boston  property  for  a  similar 
equity  in  the  farm  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  certain  mortgages  on  thej 
farm  would  riot  be  pressed.  It  is  the 
claim  of  the  government,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  G.  Volpe  said  to 
the  judge,  that  one  of  the  mortgages 
was  pressed,  the  money  demanded,  and 
when  the  blind  man  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  cash,  foreclosure  resulted  and 
the  blind  man  lost  his  entire  savings. 
\plpe  said  the  government  will  attempt; 


to  show  general  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  the  four  men  now  on  trial. 
They  have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Peabody  will  be  on  the  witness  stand 
again  this  morning  and  will  tell  tne 
whole   story  of   the   deal. 
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Charges  Fraud 


EUGENE    L.    PEABODY 

TELLS  OF  LOSING 
LIFE  SAVINGS 

Blind    Peanut    Vendor    at. 

Braves  Field  Describes 

Heal  Estate  Deal 


FOUR  CHARGED  WITH 
DEFRAUDING  HIM 


Eugene  L.  Peabody,  known  to  many 
thousands  of  baseball  fans  as  the  blind 
peanut  vendor  at  Braves  Field  for  many 
years,  took  the  witness  stand  in  the 
Middlesex  superior  criminal  court  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  testified, that  the] 
life  savings  of  himself  and  his  wife 
Lydla,  $6000,  had  been  wiped  out  in  a 
real  estate  transaction. 

Frederick  M.  Foss  of  South  Sudbury; 
and  Josiah  Prescott  of  South  Weymouth,  I 
real  estate  agents,  and  Alexander 
Dymsza  and  his  wife,  Malvina,  of  West 
Acton,  were  placed  on  trial  before 
Judge  John  M.  Gibbs  at  a  jury  waived 
session  yesterday  on  an  indictment 
charging  them  with  conspiring  together 
at  Acton  to  obtain  by  false  pretense 
and  with  intent  to  defraud  the  signa- 
tures of  the  blind  peanut  seller  and  his 
wife  to  a  deed. 

Asst.  Dlst.-Atty.  Frank  G.  Volpe  told 
the  court  that  the  government,  would 
show  that  Peabody  and  his  wife  lived 
for  some  time  in  South  Boston  and  that 
he  accumulated  a  little  money  by  sell- 1 
ing  peanuts.     For  some   time   Peabody 


had  wanted  a  farm  and  he  learned  of 
the  Dymsza  property  in  West  Acton. 

Mr.  Volpe  said  that  it  would  be  shown 
that  the  Dymsza  farm  was  described  to 
the  blind  man  in  glowing  terms,  with; 
wood,  plenty  of  hay  and  cattle,  and, 
that  the  price  was  set  at  $12,500.  Asa 
result  of  negotiations  that  fteveloped, 
Mr.  Volpe  said  the  evidence  would  show, 
the  Peabodys  traded  the  equity  tn  their 
South  Boston  property  for  the  Dymsza 
farm,  with  the  understanding  that 
mortgages  on  the  farm  would  remain 
and  would  not  be  pressed  for  payment. 
One  of  the  mortgages  on  the  farm  was 
not  held  as  represented,  the  government 
contended,  and  payment  was  demanded 
and  the  mortgage  foreclosed,  with  the 
result  that  Peabody  lost  what  he  had 
put  into  it'  The  government  charges : 
general  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
farm  on  the  part  of  all  four  defendants. 

Abel  A.  Price  of  Acton,  the  first  wit- 
ness for  the  government,  testified  that 
he  examined  the  Dymsza  farm,  that  he 
found  the  buildings  old  and  dilapidated 
and  out  of  repair,  that  part  of  the 
property  was  in  reality  a  large  swamp 
and  that  it  has  no  cordwood  or  stand- 
ing pine.  :....',...    -,:..'.  - 

Peabody,  testifying  next,  said  he  was 
told  there  were  300  hens  on  the  place, 
but  he  found  only  10.  Under  cross- 
examination,  he  described  his  examina- 
tion of  the  cows.  He  said  he  could  tell 
by  feeling  of  them  whether  they  jnrere 
good  stock.  The  blind  man  was  on  the 
witness  stand  all  the  afternoon  and  will 
resume  today.    He  now  lives  in  Quincy. 
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BLIND      YOUTH      NOW 
LEADS  ORCHESTRA 


JOHN  EPAMINONDA 

John  Epamlnonda,  the  blind  boy,! 
who  conducted  a  news  stand  at  Jack-; 
son  and  Essex  street,  is  now  leading 
an  orchestra  in  Asbury  Park,  N,  -J. 
John  Is  the  director  and  plays  a  saxa- 
phone.  His  fellow  members  in  the, 
band  can  see  and  they  play  by  read-1 
ing  the  music  as  other  musicians  but| 
John  must  play  by  ear.  . 

The  orchestra  is  known  as  The 
Music  Masters  and  have  been  heard 
over  radio  Station  WCAP.  The  ex- 
newsboy  is  now  making  his  home  at 
1412  Asbury  avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J. 
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INSTRUCTED  IN  NOW 
TO  EDUCATE  BLIND 

10th  Tear  of  Half  Course 
at  Perkins  Institute 
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WATERTOWN,  Jan  14-The  10th 
year  of  the  half-course  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  offered  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard and  conducted  by  Director  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Will  conclude  with  this  month's 
classes.  The  15  registered  pupils  of 
the  course,  nine  of  them  having  full 
eyesight,  have  completed  a  three-hour 
examination,  and  those  who  are  of 
college  graduate  rank  will  be  duly 
certified   by   Dean   Homes. 

Through  the  four  months  of  this 
•emester  the  students  have  done  the 
much  .required  reading  supplied  by 
the  unique  special  reference  library 
of  Perkins  Institution,  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  lectures  on  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  work  for  the  blind, 
given  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  by 
Dr  Allen,  by  some  of  his  fellow  su- 
perintendents and  by  the  workers  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Ihe  young  people  have  also  made 
conaucted  visits  of  observation  to 
nearby  activities  for  the  blind  ana 
sight-saving  classes,  done  practice 
teaching  In  the  schoolrooms  under 
supervision  and  prepared  themes  on 
selected  aspects  of  the  work. 

But,  most  far-reaching  of  all,  they 
have  lived  at  Perkins  and  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  optimism  and  service  through 
its  family  cottage  life,  sharing  in  the 
school's  many  and  varied  interests  and 
in  all  the  excitement  attached  to  the 
febtlvitles  of  the  holidays,  Halloween 
and  Christmas  and  of  clubs  and  par- 
ties Many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  students  have  declared  tneir 
year  at  Perkins  to  be  the  happiest  and 
most  inspiring  of  their  lives. 

In  the  10  years  Just  closing  122  stu- 
dents have  prepared  in  this  way  for 
teaching  the  blind.  Most  of  them  have 
carried  out  their  Intention  somewhere 
and  made  good.  . 

During  this  decade  graduates  have 
been  appointed  to  such  .positions  as 
superintendent  or  teacher  of  a  similar 
school,  head  of  a  department  of  special 
education,  head  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind,  worker  for  an  association  or  a 
commission,  tutor  of  individual  blind 
child,  teacher  of  sight-saving  classes 
or  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  a  public 
school,  and  home  teacher. 

Eighty-five  have  entered  upon  work 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Of  these  seven  fill 
principalshipB,  two  are  executive  heads 
of  residential  schools,  and  one,  is  a 
Government  official  in  charge  of  special 
education. 

The  course  offers  an  opportunity  to 
spread  afar  the  ideals  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, for  Its  participants  have  come 
here  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  such  widely  separated 
places  as  Canada,  Holland,  Germany, 
Alaska,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba. 
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I  ELLS  OF  LIE  IN 
SALE  OF  FARM 
TO  BLIND  MAN 

Mrs.  Alexander  Dysmza  was 
sorry  she  had  to  lie  to  a  blind  man 
but  that  was  the  only  way  she 
could  sell  her  Acton  farm,  Mrs. 
Mary  Charter,  testifying  in  Middle- 
sex court  yesterday,  declared  she 
told  her. 

The  blind  man  was  Eugene  L. 
Peabody,  65,  peanut  salesman  at 
Braves  Field  for  years,  who  in- 
vested his  life  savings  to  retire 
with  his  wife  to  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Dysmza,  her  husband,  and 
Josiah  Prescott  and  Fred  N.  Foss, 
two  realtors,  are  on  trial  charged 
with  fraudulently  obtaining  money 
from  the  aged  couple. 

Prescott  on  the  stand  admitted 
he  inserted  an  advertisement  which 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  farm  to 
Peabody. 
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Blind   Peanut   Vendor 
At  Braves  Field  De- 
scribes Deal 

Real  Estate  Men  and  the 

Owners  of  Farm 

on  Trial 


Boston,  Jan.  14 — The  trial  of 
Frederick  M.  Foss  of  South  Sudbury 
and  Josiah  Prescott  of  South  Wey- 
mouth, real  estate  agents,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dymsza  of 
West  Acton,  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  defraud  Eugene  L.  Peabody, 
blind  peanut  vendor  at  Braves  field, 
iirttte  sale  of  a  farm  in  West  Act- 
on, will  end  today  in' the  Middlesex 
superior  criminal  court  at  East 
Cambridge.  The  case  is  being  tried 
at  a  jury-waived  session. 

Peabody,  known  to  many  thou- 
sands of  basebafl  fans  as  the  blind 
peanut  vendor  at  Braves  Field  for 
many  years,  took  the  witness  stand 
in  the  Middlesex  superior  criminal 
court  Monday  afternoon  and  testi- 
fied that  the  life  savings  of  himself 
and  his  wife  Lydia,  $6000,  had 
been  wiped  out  in  a  real  estate 
transaction. 

Foss,  Prescott  and  Alexander 
Dymsza  and  his  wife,  Malvina  were 
on  trial  before  Judge  John  M.  Gibbs 
at  a  jury  waived  session  on  an  in- 
dictment charging  them  with  con- 
spiring together  at  Acton  to  obtain 


by  false  pretense  and  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  signatures  of  the 
blind  peanut  seller  and  his  wife  to 
a  deed. 

Asst.  Dist.-Atty.  Frank  G.  Volpe 
told  the  court  that  the  government 
would  show  that  Peabody  and  his 
wife  lived  for  some  time  in  South 
Boston  and  that  he  accumulated  a 
little  money  by  selling  peanuts.  For 
some  time  Peabody  had  wanted  a 
farm  and  he  learned  of  the  Dymsza 
property  in  West  Acton. 

Mr.  Volpe  said  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  Dymsza  farm  was 
described  to  the  blind  man  in  glow- 
ing terms,  with  wood,  plenty  of  hay 
and  cattle,  v.r.d  thct  ths  price  was 
set  at  $12,500.  As  a  result  of  ne- 
gotiations that  developed,  Mr. 
Volpe  said  the  evidence  would  show 
the  Peabodys  traded  the  equity  in 
their  South  Boston  property  for  the 
Dymsza  farm,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  mortgages  on  the  farm 
would  remain  and  would  not  be 
pressed  for  payment.  One  of  the 
mortgages  on  the  farm  was  not 
held  as  represented,  the  govern- 
ment contended,  and  payment  was 
demanded  and  the  mortgage  fore- 
closed with  the  result  that  Peabody 
lost  wiiat  he  had  put  into  it.  The 
government  charges  general  misrep- 
resentation as  to  the  farm  on  the 
part  of  all  four  defendants. 

Abel  A.  Price  of  Acton,  the  first 
witness  for  the  government,  testi- 
fied that  he  examined  the  Dymsza 
farm,  that  he  found  the  buildings 
old  and  dilapidated  and  out  of  re- 
pair, that  part  of  the  property  was 
in  reality  a  large  swamp  and  that 
it  has  no  cordwood  or  standing  pine. 

Peabody,  testifying  next,  said  he 
was  told  there  were  300  hens  on  the 
place,  but  he  found  only  10.  Under 
cross-examinatiin,  he  described  his 
examination  of  the  cows.  He  said 
he  could  tell  by  feeling  of  them 
whether  they  were  good  stock.  The 
blind  man  was  on  the  witness  stand 
all  the  afternoon  and  will  resume 
today.     He  now  lives  in  Quincy. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Mary  Charter,  a 
former  neighbor  of  the  Dymszas  in 
West  Acton,  testified  that  after  the 
trad©  had  been  made  she  called  on 
her  former  neighbors  and  that  Mrs. 
Malvina  Dymsza  told  her  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  "lied"  to  a  blind 
man,  but  that  that  was  the  only 
way  the  place  could  be  sold.  On  the 
witness  stand  later,  Mrs.  Dymsza 
denied  that  she  made  such  a  state- 
ment. 
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Hear  Defence  Today 

in  Blind  Man's  Case 

Defence  of  the  tnree  men  and  the 
woman  on  trial  on  charges  of  conspir- 
ing to  defraud  Gene  Peabody,  the  blind 
peanut  seller  at  Braves  Field,  will  go 
on  this  morning  in  Middlesex  Superior 
Criminal  Court,  when  the  defendants 
will  tell  their  side  of  the  real  estate 
deal  in  which  Peabody  claims  he  lost 
his   life   savings   of  $6000. 

During  the  hearing  yesterday  before 
Judge  John  M.  Gibbs  in  the  jury  waived 
session,  it  was  brought  but  that  the 
blind  man,  in  "looking  over"  the  Acton 
farm  for  which  he  was  negotiating  and 
on  which  he  now  claims  he  was 
cheated,  walked  over  the  property  and 
felt   the  horses   and   cattle. 

The  four  defendants  claim  there  was 
no   misrepresentation.' 
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FRAUD  IN  REAL 
RESTATE  DEAL 

Men  Who  Traded  Farm  to 
Peanut  Man  Fined  $500 
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TRIO  FOUND  GUILTY  OF 
DEFRAUDING  BLIND  MAN 


EXAMS   IN  COURSE  ON 

EDUCATION   FOR  BLIND 


Found  guilty  yesterday  of  cheating 
Eugene  L.  Peabody,  blind  peanut  ven- 
der at  Braves  Field,  in  a  real  estate 
swap,  Frederick  M.  Foss,  real  estate 
dealer,  of  South  Sudbury,  was  fined 
$500;  Alexander  Dymsza,  former  owner 
of  a. West  Acton  farm,  which  he  traded 
to  Peabodv,  was  fined  a  like  sum,  and 
Dymsza's  "wife  was  found  guilty  and 
placed  6n  probation. 

A  fourth  defendant,  Josiah  Prescott, 
"Weymouth  real  estate  agent,  was  found 
not  guiltv  by  Judge  John  M.  Gibbs.  who 
presided  'in  the  jury-waived  trial,  which 
was  held  in  Middlesex  Superior  Crim- 
inal Court.  The  judge  made  his  find- 
ing as  soon  as  the  evidence  was  con- 
cluded yesterday. 

Peabody,  who  comes  from  South  Bos- 
ton, claimed  he  was  defrauded  in  the 
swap  of  a  South  Boston  property  he 
owned  for  the  West  Acton  farm,  which 
he  said  had  been  painted  in  glowing 
terms,  but  which  he  found  to  be  not  as  | 
represented. 

By  the  deal  he  claimed  to  have  lost 
his  life's  savings,    mote  than   $6000.  | 
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15  ArtfTteparing. 
to  Teach  the  Blind 

At  the  conclusion  of  classes  this 
month,  the  half-course  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  conducted  by 
Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  Watertown,  will 
have  passed  the  10-year  mark.  This 
course  is  offered  by  the  gracltlate 
School   of   education    of   Harvard. 

There  are  15  pupils  registered  in 
the  course,  nine  of  whom  have  full 
eyesight. 
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Two    Fined    $500    Each    for    Alleged 
Misrepresentation  of  Farm 

While  Eugene  L.  Peabody,  blind  pea- 
nut vender  at  Braves  field,  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly  In  his  seat  to  catch  every 
word  said,  though  he  could  not  see, 
Judge  John  M.  Gibbs,  presiding  yester- 
day in  the  Middlesex  superior  criminal 
court  at  East  Cambridge,  found  three 
persons  guilty  of  conspiarcy  to  defraud 
him  in  a  real  estate  transaction  in 
which  the  blind  man  had  testified  he 
lost  his  life  savings  of  $6000. 

Frederick  M.  Foss  of  South  Sudbury, 
a  real  estate  agent,  was  fined  $500,  while 
Josiah  Prescott  of  South  Weymouth,  the 
other  real  estate  agent  accused,  was 
found  not  guilty.  Alexander  Dymsza, 
who  owned  the  farm  in  West  Acton  for 
which  Peabody  traded  his  equity  in 
property  in  South  Boston,  was  fined1 
$500,  and  his  wife,  Malvina  Dymsza,  was; 
also  found  guilty  but  placed  on  proba- 
tion. The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Gibbs  sitting  without  a  jury. 

The  government  contended  that  the' 
Dymsza  farm  was  not  as  represented 
to  Peabody,  and  that  contrary  to  an 
understanding  a  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed that  forced  Peabody  out.  He  is 
now  living  in  Quincy. 


HALF  YEAR  HARVARD 

COURSE  AT  PERKINS 
ENDS  THIS  MONTH 


SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHING 
BLIND  10  YEARS  OLD 

At  the  conclusion  of  classes  this 
month,  the  half-course  on  the-  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  conducted  by  Director 
Edward  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  will  have  passed  the  lb- 
year  mark.  This  course  is  offered  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  'Education  Of; 
Harvard. 

The  15  pupils  registered  In  the  course, 
nine  of  whom  have  full  eyesight,  have; 
completed  a  three-hour  examination 
and  those  of  college  graduate  rank  will! 
be  certified.  In  the  10  years  Just  elos-' 
ing,  the  course  has  had  122  pupils  pre- 
pare for  teaching  the  blind. 


The  half-year  course  offered  by  the 
■Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard College  on  how  to  teach  the 
blind  and  conducted  by  Director,  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  will  close  with  this 
month's  classes. 

Fifteen  pupils  of  the  course  will 
have  completed  a  three  hour  examin- 
ation and  those  who  are  o£  graduate 
rank  will  be  duly  certified  by  Dean 
Holmes. 

The  students  have  clone  the,  required 
reading  supplied  by  the  special  refer- 
ence library  of  Perkins  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  lectures  given  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturdays  by  Mr.  Allen,  by 
:some  o£  his  fellow  superintendents, 
and  by  workers  of  the  Division,  of  the 
.Blind. 

Included  in  their  roster  have  been 
visits  to  nearby  activities  for  the 
blind,  sight  seeing  classes  and  prac- 
tice teaching  under  supervision. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
students  have  been  prepared  in 
this  way  during  the  past  ten  years. 
During  this  time  graduates  have  been 
appointed  to  positions  such  as  teach- 
ers; head  of  a  department  of  special 
education;  head  of  a  workshop  for 
the  blind;  tutor  of  individual  blind 
children   and   similar   other  positions. 

Eight-five  have  entered  upon  work 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country   or   abroad. 

The  course  offers  an  opportunity  to 
spread  afar  the  ideals  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, for  its  participants  have 
come  here  from  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  from  such  widely 
separated  places  as  Canada,  Holland, 
Germany,  Alaska,  Japan.  Hawaii, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba. 

An  ammonia  leak  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion called  the  men  out  on  the  12th. 


Fifteen  Pupils  Registered  in  Classes 
Offered    by    Harvard    Gradu- 
ate School 


The  10th  year  of  the  half  course 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  of- 
fered by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  and  con- 
ducted iby  its  lecturer,  Director  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  Watertown,  will  conclude 
with  this  month.  The  15  registered 
pupils  of  the  course,  nine  of  them 
having-  full  eye-sight,  have  com- 
pleted a  three-hour  examination 
and  those  who  are  of  college  grad- 
uate rank  will  be  duly  certified  by 
Dean  Holmes.  Though  the  four 
months  of  this  semester  the  stu- 
dents have  done  the  much  required 
reading  supplied  by  the  unique 
special  reference  library  of  Perkins 
Institution,  as  a  background  for  the 
lectures  on  the  several  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  given  on  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  by  Dr.  Allen, 
bv  some  of  his  fellow  superintend- 
ents and  bv  workers  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind. 

The  young  people  have  also  made 
conducted  visits  of  observation  to 
nearby  activities  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes,  done  practice 
teaching  in  the  school  rooms  under 
supervision  and  prepared  themes 
on  selected  aspects  of  the  work. 

But  most  far  reaching  of  all  they 
have  lived  at  Perkins  and  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  optimism  and  service 
through  its  family  cottage  life, 
sharing  in  the  school's  many  and 
varied  interests  and  in  all  the  ex- 
citement attached  to  the  festivities 
of  the  holidays,  Hallowe'en  and 
Christmas  and  of  clubs  and  parties. 
Many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  students  have  declared  their 
year  at  Perkins  to  be  the  happiest 
and  most  inspiring  of  their  lives. 

In  the  10  years  just  closing  122 
students  have  prepared  in  this  way 
for  teaching  the  blind  and  the  most 
of  them  have  carried  out  their  in- 
tention somewhere  and  made  good. 
During  the  decade  of  its  existence 
graduates  have  been  appointed  to 
such  positions  as :  Superintendent 
or  teacher  of  similar  school;  head 
of  department  of  special  education; 
head  of  workshop  for  the  blind : 
worker  for  an  association  or  a  com- 
mission ;  tutor  of  individual  blind 
child;  teacher  of  sight-saving  class 
or  of  class  for  the  'blind  in  a  public 
school ;  home  teacher.  Eighty-five 
have  entered  upon  work  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  Of  these  seven  fill  prin- 
cipalships,  two  are  executive  heads 
of  residential  schools,  and  one  is 
a  government  official  in  charge  of 
special  education. 

The  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  spread  afar  the  ideals  of  Perkins 
Institution,  for  its  participants  have 
come  here  from' nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  from  such  widely 
separated  countries  as  Canada,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Alaska,  Japan, 
Hawaii,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba. 
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"Education  Day" 
in  Peppereff 

Tuesday 

"EDUCATION  DAY"  will  be 
observed  by  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Pepperell  on  Tuesday,  at  2:45 
p.  m.,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The 
educational  committee,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Durgin,  chairman,  will 
have   charge   of   the   program. 

A  speaker  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute! for  the  Blind  will  address 
the  members,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Stockbridge,  11th  district  di- 
rector, will  be  honor  guest.  Tea 
will  be  served  by  the  following 
hostesses:  Mrs.  James  E.  Dunn, 
Mrs.  J.  Fred  Brown  and  Mrs. 
William  Deware. 

A  five  minute  report  will  be 
given  by  the  committee  for  the 
club  paper  and  press.  Mrs.  Fred 
A.  Parker,  chairman,  after  which 
musical  selections  will  be  given 
by  the  club  trio,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Elsie  Copp,  Miss 
Mary  Wood  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Shattuck. 
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The   provisional   members   of   the 

Junior  League  who  are  taking  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  lectures  preparatory 
to  becoming  regular  members  have  a 
varied  and  interesting  program  for  the 
coming  week.  On  Tuesday  at  10:45,  at 
the  Junior  League  Building.  Mrs  Eva 
Whiting  White,  president  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  will  speak  on  the  assimilation 
of  the  foreign-born  into  American  life, 
and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  survey  trip  to  several  neighbor- 
hoods, each  offering  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a  different  type  of 
foreigner  to  be  found  in  Boston.  On 
Friday  the  girls  will  visit  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  later 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children.  The  trio  will 
be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  city 
of  Boston  School  Department.  For 
these  survey  trips  the  provisional 
members  are  divided  into  12  groups, 
each  with  a  leader.  This  past  Friday 
morning  at  the  league  building  the 
girls  heard  a  lecture  by  Miss  Jane  R. 
McCrady.  director  of  the  Ellis  Me- 
morial Neighborhood  House,  on  the 
subject.    "Who  Are  Our  Neighbors?" 

P©sYor4,  rA.uss.Trr'aiNSd-TL-B't. 
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In  Aid  of   a.  Blind   Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  help 
a.  blind  student  who  Is  now  a  junior  in 
Tufts  College?  He  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  spite  of  his  handicap  but  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  college  unless  funds  can 
be  obtained.  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Smith 
1  Wolcott  Terrace,  Winchester.  Mass. 
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PEPPERELL 


Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind 
Speaks  at  Women's  Club. 


Pepperell,  Jan.  21. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stockbridge,  district 
director  of  the  11th  district  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  was  the  guest  of  the  Pep- 
perell Women's  Club  in  Odd  Fellows 
hall,  Tuesday  afternoon,  giving  a 
brief  talk  on  the  work  being  done  in 
the  district  and  on  the  important 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  state  federa- 
tion being  held  Wednesday  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston;  also  of  the  legislative 
conference  to  be  held  Jan.  28  at 
Worcester,  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
11th  and  13th  districts.  The  pro- 
gram was  in  the  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational committee,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
S.  Durgin,  chairman. 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Cora  Glea- 
son, home  visitor  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
and  she  had  brought  Herbert  Rain- 
ville,  a  student,  who  gave  a  group  of 
piano  solos  with  much  skill  and  ex- 
pression, later  reading  from  a  maga- 
zine published  at  the  school  an  in- 
teresting scientific  article.  Mrs.  Glea- 
son spoke  of  the  founding  .of  the 
first  school  for  blind  people;  of  its 
rapid  growth  in  the  99  years  since 
education  of  this  sort  had  started  in 
America;  of  the  splendid  work  wom- 
en and  women's  clubs  had  done  in 
financing  and  aiding  schools  of  this 
type.  She  also  pictured  the  home 
life  of  the  students,  most  of  them 
living  in  groups  of  20  in  homelike 
cottages  with  their  matrons,  serv- 
ants, etc.;  of  the  stress  laid  on  physi- 
cal education  and  also  on  the  special 
studies,  such  as  music  and  art.  Many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school  be- 
come expert  teachers  of  music  or 
concert  performers,  and  many  se- 
cure excellent  office  positions  as 
typists,  etc. 

Preceding  this  interesting  talk  the 
club  trio,  Mrs.  George  A.  Shattuck, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Copp  and  Miss  Mary 
Wood,  sang  two  delightful  selections. 
Tea  was  served  and  a  social  hour  en- 
joyed at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Maude  Maxwell,  the  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Warren  Fuller,  the 
past  president,  attended  the  mid- 
winter conference  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  and  Herbert 
Rainville  of  Watertown  were  lunch- 
eon guests  of  Mrs.  Fred  Nagle  at 
her  home  in  Pleasant  street,  Tuesday. 

Miss  Marguerite  Donnelly  gave  a 
bridge  party,  Saturday,  at  her  home 
in  North  Main  street  Five  tables 
were  in  play. 
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The  tenth  year  of  the  half  course  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  EaTOation  of  Har- 
vard and  conducted  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institution  will  con- 
clude with  this  month.  The  fifteen  reg- 
istered pupils  of  the  course,  nine  of 
them  having  full  eyesight,  have  com- 
pleted a  three-hour  examination  and 
those  who  are  of  college  graduate  rank 
will  be  duly  certified  by  Dean  Homes. 
Through  the  four  months  of  this  se- 
mester the  students  have  done  the  much 
required  reading  supplied  by  the  unique 
special  reference  library  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution as  a  background  for  the  lec- 
tures on  the  several  phases  of  work  for 
the  blind,  have  made  conducted  visits 
of  observation  to  nearby  activities  for 
the  blind  and  sight  saving  classes,  done 
practice  teaching  in  the  school  rooms 
under  supervision  and  prepared  themes 
on  selected  aspects  of  the  work. 
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The  teachers  of  Perkins  enjoyed  a 
whist  party  in  Oliver  cottage  Tuesday 
evening. 

A  group  of  pupils  from  the  Lee 
School,  Brookline  visited  the  insti- 
tution  Wednesday    morning. 

Miss  Lillian  Howard,  assistant  tele- 
phone operator,  is  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  the  grippe. 


Ayer,  NVu^s.,  Tu-bltc  SpiTiL, 


Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  and  Herbert 
Rainville,  who  came  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Wn- 
terfown  to  address  the  Woman's 
club,  were  luncheon  guests  o£  Mrs. 
Fred  Nagle  and  Mrs.  Addison  Wood- 
ward at  the  former's  home  on  Pleas- 
ant   street,    Tuesday. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  PASSES 
CONNECTICUT  BAR  TESTS 

HARTFORD,  Conn,  Jan  24  (A.  P.i- 
Henry  Troy  Istas  of  New  Haven,  who 
went  through  Yale  Law  School  in  spite 
of  blindness,  successfully  passed  tho 
Connecticut  bar  examination,  it  was 
announced  today. 

His  bar  examiantion  was  affected 
with  the  aid  o*  a  typewriter,  the  key- 
board of  which  he  operated  by  touch 
With  a  friend  from  Yale  who  dictated 
the  questions  to  him,  he  worked  in  an 
anteroom  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  applicants,  typing  out  the  re- 
quirements without  and  either  in  writ- 
ing or  in  putting  paper  into  the  ma- 
chine. 

Istas  graduated  from  a  school  for 
the  blind  where  he  learned  to  operate 
a  typewriter,  and  entered  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  received  scholarships  in 
his  junior  and  senior  years,  and  svas 
voted  second  place  on  the  list  of  those 
most  admired  in  the  Class  of  1926. 
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BLIND  MAN  PASSES 

BAR  EXAMINATION 

HARTFORD,  Conn.,  Jan  24  (AP)— 
Henry  Troy  Istas  of  New  Haven,  who 
went  through  the  Yale  Law  School 
with  honors  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  successfully  passed  the  Con- 
necticut bar'  examination  it  vas  an- 
nounced today.  His  bar  examination 
was  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  type- 
writer, the  Keyboard  of  which  he  oper- 
ated by  touch. 


"^Boston,  M'a&a.,  A/werCcaH. 
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Dr.  Allen  in  Radio 
Talk  on  Blind  Worti 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
■wi!!  speak  over  Station  WEEI  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  4:45,  on  "Mu- 
seums for  the  Blind."  This  broad- 
cast by  Dr.  Allen  Is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  lift  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  up  intoassoeral  education- 
al recognition.  Jflflf  J  Q  1Qt%t 

MARKED  HONOR  COMES 
TO  BROOKLINE  MAN 

Paul  E.   Fitzpatrick  Made   Knight   Of 
Malta  By  Sovereign  Council  This  Week 


Among  the  Americans  made  Knights 
of  Malta  by  the  Sovereign  Council  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  this  week  was  Paul 
E.  Fitzpatrick  of  Brookline,  outstand- 
ing Catholic  and  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton firm  of  Brown  Durrell  Company. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  honor  was  con- 
ferred on  the  local  man  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services  in  religious  and 
civic  fields. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  founder  of  the 
Brown  Durrell  Company,  and  Sarah 
Gleason  Fitzpatrick  and  was  born  in 
Newton  fifty-two  years  ago.  After  go- 
ing through  the  Newton  public  schools 
he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  with 
the  class  of  1902,  although  completing 
the  four-year  course  in  three  years.  He 
then  entered  his  father's  business  with 
which  he  has  since  been  connected,  be- 
ing head  of  the  firm  since  the  death  of 
the  latter  some  twelve  years  ago.  He 
has  served  on  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, is  a  director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company,  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, Brookline  Trust  Company,  and 
Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  General  Theological  Library  and 
the  Brookline  Public  Library.  He  be- 
longs to  a'  number  of  clubs. 


DIRECTOR    EDWARD    E.    ALLEN 

TO  RADIOCAST  SATURDAY 

When  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  speaks  over  Station  WEEI  next 
Saturday  afternoon  at  4.45  his  subject 
will  be  "Museums  for  the  Blind." 

Interesting  stories  of  wide  variety 
will  characterize  the  program.  This 
broadcast  by  Dr.  Allen  is  part  of  the 
effort  by  Perkins  Institution  to  lift 
the  teaching  of  blind  children  into 
general  educational  recognition  in 
this  country  in  the  hope  that  some 
day  the  public  will  assign  to  this 
specialty  definite  educational  and  pro- 
fessional status.  Special  preparation 
is  not  yet  demanded  in  the  United 
States  for  those  wishing  to  teach  blind 
children,  and  this  is  largely  because 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  advance  preparation. 
In  our  country,  school  collections 
for  object  teaching  are  often  called 
children's  museums.  In  most  of  the 
western  European  countries  every 
school  for  blind  children  has  a  huge 
assemblage  of  this  sort  and  makes 
extensive  use  of  it.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
after  a  visit  to  Vienna,  introduced 
such  a  museum  into  Perkins,  where 
it  has  since  become  of  daily  use  in 
the  elementary  departments  and  more 
or  less  in  all  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy. The  pupils  are  even  taught  to 
model  many  objects  in  plasticine. 

itg-W    MilfoYJ  ,CoHN- 
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Henry  T.  Istas,  of  46  Starr 
street,  New  Haven,  blind  law 
student,  recently  passed  the  State 
bar  examinations.  Mr.  Istas  re- 
ceived his  grammar  school  educa- 
tion at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Hartford.  He  spent  three  years 
acquiring  a  high  school  training 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York.  Leaving  that 
school  he  entered  the  public  high 
school  at  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
successive  steps  in  education 
which  followed  he  went  through 
despite  his  great  handicap.  Since 
announcement  of  his  success  in 
the  State  Bar  examinations  Mr. 
Istas  has  been  kept  busy  receiv- 
ing congratulations. 

WateyVowrt,  Mass.,  Jibuti e-Erifc 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
NEWS  AND  NOTES 


The  Boy  Scouts  held  a  very  enjoy- 
able whist  party  in  Dwight  Hall,  Wed- 
nesday evening  with  a  goodly  number 
present.  The  proceeds  will  go  to- 
ward the  Boy  Scout  fund. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Loewenfeld  of  Vienna 
are  visiting  the  Institution  for  several 
months.  Dr.  Loewenfeld  is  observing 
the  work  of  the  school  and  using  the 
Institution  library. 

Several  groups  from  various  schools 
have  been  visiting  Perkins  during 
the  past  week. 


TTaNuary  So,|c(il 

Perkins  Institution 
P   Musicians  Entertain 


The  family  night  supper  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church  last  evening  was 
well  attended.  Supper  was  served  at 
6.30  and  was  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment by  a  group  of  young  people 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind. 

The  program  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mabel  A.  Starbird,  vocal  tea- 
cher at  the  school,  and  consisted  of 
songs  by  the  glee  club  and  special 
vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  by 
members  of  the  organization.  The 
numbers  consisted  of  a  piano  solo  by 
Alliene  Newman,  who  is  also  a  pupil 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  violin  solo  by  Edith  Milner, 
another  N.  E.  Conservatory  pupil,  vo- 
cal solo  by  Kathleen  Doherty,  piano 
duet  by  Blanche  Duquette  and  Edith 
DeDominicis. 

The  supper  committee  consisted  of : 
Mrs.  A.  P.  E.  Gascoigne,  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta Killam,  Mrs.  Francis  Lacenby, 
Mrs.  Preston  F.  Nichols,  Mrs.  W. 
Homer  Morrison,  Mrs.  Alberta  Kim- 
ball and  Mrs.  Ruth  Mansell.  Mrs.  H. 
Raymond  Johnson  was  in  charge  of 
the  dining  room  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Haley  was  in   charge  of  tickets. 
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Robert  Barrett,  baritone,  of  329 
Faneuil  street  and  Manuel  Rubin, 
pianist,  both  graduates  of  the  Perk- 
ins Institution  for  the  Blind,  gave  a 
musical  program  at  the  January  din- 
ner of  Boston  Commandery,  Knights 
Templars,  held  at  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  Boston,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  21.  Mr.  Barrett,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rubin,  gave  a  group 
of  character  songs.  The  entertain-  J 
ment  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given 
by  the  Commandery. 


"RocWsTer,  V»  ■  V4..,  Courier- 
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MS'  SOCIAL  CIRCLE  MS  TALK 
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£ntertained   at  Methodist  Parsonage — Representative  Corson 

Chairman    of    Public    Welfare    Committee — Men's    Forum 

Elects  Officers — Harmonica  Band  of  Fifteen  Pieces  Gives 

Entertainment  at  River  Road  School  House — Lodge  and 

Church  Notes — Other  East  Rochester  News 


The  Ladies'  Social  Circle  of  the 
Bethany  Methodist  church  was  enter- 
tained at  the  parsonage  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon of  this  week  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kay 
gave  a  short  but  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Blass.  Mrs.  Kay 
was  formerly  an  instructor  in  this  in- 

~£>oisToN ,  tAass.)TT-a.Nse.\v--p"t'. 


When  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  speaks 
over  WEEI  this  afternoon  at  4.45  his  sub- 
ject will  be  "Museums  for  the  Blind." 

Interesting  stories  of  wide  variety  will 
characterize  the  broadcast  by  Dr.  Allen, 
which  is  part  of  the  effort  by  Perkins 
Institution  to  lift  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  up  into  general  educational  rec- 
ognition in  this  country  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  the  public  will  assign  to  this 
specialty  definite  educational  and  profes- 
sional status.  Special  preparation  is  not 
yet  demanded  in  the  United  States  for 
those  'wishing  to  teach  blind  children. 


stitution  and  talked  most  interesting- 
ly, as  well  as  showing  some  of  the 
work  done  by  these  blind  girls.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  delicious  lunch 
was  served  by  Mrs  R.oger  Thomp- 
son, who  was  assisted  in  serving  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Bacon.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Circle  will  be  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Ella  Richards  on  Abbott 
street. 
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2  LEGISLATORS 

SM  HIESS 
I 


McCarthy  and  Tuttlj  Have  but 

Little   Difficulty   in 

Getting  Along 

"What  could  a  blind  man  do  in 
the  legislature?" 

This  challenge,  voiced  by  skep- 
tics In  the  Fourth  Plymouth  and 
Eighth  Middlesex  RepresentiUve 
Districts,  is  the  main  reason  why 
Massachusetts  has  two  blind  mem- 
bers in  the  House. 

They  are  William  H.  McCarthy, 
Democrat,  of  Rockland,  and  J. 
Walton  Tuttle,  Republican,  of 
Framlngham. 

"They  said  a  blind  man  couldn't 
be  elected,  but  I  gritted  my  teeth 
as  I  have  done  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  here  I  am,"  declared 
McCarthy. 
"Me,  too,"  affirmed  Tuttle. 

EASILY    KEEP   UP 

Regular  attendants  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committees  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned,  observe 
that  both  find  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  abreast  of  their  legisla- 
tive duties  and  defending  their  con- 
victions in  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Both  lost  their  sight  through  ac- 
cidents, McCarthy  m.  the  age  of  17 
and  Tuttle  at  15. 

McCarthy,  who  is  president  of 
the  Rockland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  for  years  in  the  furni- 
ture business,  later  dealing  in  the 
sale  of  securities. 

Rep.  Tuttle  ia  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College  and  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  From  the  latter  institution 
he  went  out  with  honors. 

The  two  blind  representatives 
both  are  married  and  have  families. 
They  are  inveterate  smokers. 

RESENT  OFFERS  OF   HELP 

The  one  thing  that  bothers  them 
most  is  the  well-intentioned  but 
unnecessary  proffers  of  assistance 
they  receive  while  going  about  the 
State  House. 

At  home,  they  explained,  the  loss 
of  sight  handicaps  them  but  little 
and  they  perform  practically  the 
same  chores  around  the  house  that 
normally  engage  the  attention  of 
other  heads  of  households. 

"Up  here  it's  different,"  they 
pointed  out.  "We  can't  move 
without  someone  being  at  our 
elbow. 

"While  we  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  the  intention,  It  Is  a 
handicap,  in  a  way,  as  it  reduces 
our  own  sense  of  independence." 
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BlindJVriter  Gives 
Skin  for  Blind  Wife 

New  Britain,  Ct,  Feb.  3— Arthur 
Sullivan,  a  blind  writer,  who  saveri 
the  life  of  his  wife,  4gnes,  also 
blind,  during  a  fire  in  their  home 
several  weeks  ago,  will  give  part  of 
his  skin  to  heal  her  wounds  at  a 
grafting  operation  at  New  Britain 
General  Hospital  today. 


WatertoWN,  M.3SS,,  SvuM. 

Tg^pru-ary  5 ',  1^31. 


Next  Sunday's  Community  Forum 
speaker  at  the  Phillips  Parish  Hall 
will  be  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  for- 
merly of  Yale  University,  who  will 
talk  on  "Abraham  Lincoln."'  The 
Boys'  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  will  sing. 


'Bo^on  ,  Mass. Traveler. 
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WILSON  TO  VISIT 
HOME  FOR  BLIND 

Gov.  Stanley  Wilson  of  Vermont  will 
visit  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown  tomorrow  when  he 
arrives  in  this  city.  The  Governor  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  Perkins 
institution,  as  many  ot  the  277  pupils 
in  the  school  are  from  Vermont.  He  will 
be  received  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
director  of  the  institution,  and  some  of 
the  officers.  Gov.  Wilson  will  make  a 
complete  inspection,  visiting  the  lower 
and  upper  school  cottages,  as  well  as 
schoolrooms,  library  and  gymnasium. 
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Sj&hoiarship  for 

1  I  Blind  Student 


James  E.  Hannon,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  Hannon  of 
8  Morcland  itrcet,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
in  1929-srrrtr'a't  present  a  scjiH'o'"'! 
more  at  Boston  University,  has 
been  awarded  a  scholarship  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  for 
his   excellent  work. 

Next  year,  if  he  continues  his 
present  rating  at  the  college,  he 
plans  to  transfer  from  the  lib- 
eral arts  department  to  the  law 
school  of  Boston  University. 
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Brilliant  Audience  Hears 
Roxy  at  Benefit  for  Blind 

Schumann-Heink  Among  Those  Applauded  by  2,500 
as  $17,000  is  Raised  for  Industrial  Home. 

As  varied  an  audience  as  ever  was  seen  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Elks'  Club,  110  Livingston  st.,  attended  a 
benefit  concert  by  Roxy  and  His  Gang  for  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,'  last  night. 
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Political  leaders  and  socially 
prominent  Brooklynites,  plenty  of 
them,  lent  prestige  and  color  to 
the  performance.  A  large  contin- 
gent of  the  blind  themselves  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  interested — and 
interesting — of  those  present.  Lov- 
ers of  good  music  attended  to  hear 
the  great  Schumann-Heink  and  the 
Boxy  Symphony  Orchestra.  Some, 
preferred  the  lighter  music  and  the 
dancing. 

Brooklyn's  radio  enthusiasts  were 
out  in  great  numbers,  eager  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the 
personalities  they  have  known  only 
through  broadcasting  programs. 
The  audience  of  nearly  2,500  gave 
substantial  financial  assistance — 
approximately  $17,000 — to  one  of 
the  borough's  best  known  charities, 
a  pioneer  in  its  field. 

All  expenses  connected  with  the 
benefit  were  underwritten  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds will  go  to  the  home. 
Blind  Are  Thrilled 

The  home  cares  for  more  than 
650  blind  men  and  most  of  them 
were  present  last  night  with  their 
families  and  friends.  The  S3 
permanent  residents  of  the  home 
were  present  in  a  body  and  occu- 


pied several  of  the   upstairs  boxes. 

The  happine'ss  of  these  men  in 
attending  the  concert  and  "see- 
ing" the  performers  through  the 
eyes  of  their  leaders  elicited  much 
comment. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Lehman  had  taken 
a  box  for  himself  and  one  for 
patients  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  He 
was,  however,  unable  to  be  present. 

The'  ushers  were  recruited  from 
members  of  the  Malcus  Club.^ 

Roxy  and  His  Gang  provided  the 
entertainment  for  last  year's  bene- 
fit. It  was  a  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter Gang  that  was  heard  last  night. 
In  addition  to  Schumann-Heink 
the  program  was  augmented  by 
Beatrice  Belkin,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company;  Patricia  Bow- 
man, premier  dancer  at  the  Roxy 
Theatre,  and  many  well-known  con- 
cert artists.  Roxy  himself  led  the 
orchestra  and  announced  the  num- 
bers. 

The  entertainers  were  introduced 
by  Democratic  County  Leader  John 
H.  McCooey,  chairman  of  the  af- 
fair. In  Mr.  McCooey^s  party 
were  Mr8.  McCooey,  their  sons. 
John  H.  McCooey,  jr.,  and  Herbert 
McCooey;  the  wives  of  the  latter 
two,  Miss  Margaret  McCooey  and 
Joseph  P.  Day. 

Arthur  S.  Somers  was  treasurer 
of  the  affair  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Murphy  was  patroness  chairman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  and  their 
friends  occupied  a  box  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murphy,  Republican  leaders 
of  the  Tenth  A.  D.,  also  had  a 
number  of  guests.  Mrs.  Murphy  is 
active  in  the  charity  organization 
and  was  general  chairman  of 
Brooklyn's  Week  for  the  Blind  last 
year. 

Other  bftxholders  included  Henry 
S.  Conover,  George  S.  Knapp,  A.  B. 
See.  Paul  Block,  William  S.  Irish, 
Frank  Kenny,  Frank  J.  Meehan, 
William  H.  Todd,  Fenwick  B. 
Small,  John  Dais  and  George 
Dressier.  Roxy  and  George  B. 
Case,  managing  director  of  the 
home,  each  took  two  boxes. 

The  dance  orchestra  was  donated 
by  the  Pep  Club. 


rcwflWd  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
later  to  Indianapolis.  Returning 
io  Boston  he  was  organist  at  Trc- 
mont  Temple  from  1878  to  1887. 

He  was  quite  successlnl  as  a 
teacher  and  author  as  well  as  con- 
cert organist.  Among  his  writings 
are:  "Outline  of  the  Stractur-  of 
the  Pipe-Organ,"  "The  Organist's 
Retrospect,"  "Cheerful  Philosophy 
for  Thoughtful  Invalids,"  and 
"Standard  Organ  Building."  Upon 
his  retirement  from  public  life  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Reading 
where  he  had  built  Clarigold  hall, 
a  chapel  of  music,  containing  a 
large  four-manual  organ  with  100 
*'ops. 
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Drought  Fund  Drive 

r'«t  night's  contributions  brought  the 
totaljreceived  by  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Char%r  toward  their  5300,000  quota  of  tho 
Red  Cross  Drought  Relief  Fund  to  well 
.  $200,000  point.  The  total  is  now 
$209,969,90.  The  following  additional  con- 
tributions are   listed: 

fJ0°0— Brown   Brothers,    Harriman    &   Co. 

$500 — Wallace  B.  Donham.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Georse    P.    Gardner.    Anonymous 

$300— Edward  B.  AJford  (additional^.  Alvan 
T.  Simonds.  Cnandler  &  Co..  Inc.,  and  A.  Barry 
Bacon;  General  Electrio  Co..  East  Boston  Lamp 
works,    Anonymous. 

$25  ' — Lewis    I.    and    Olive   H.    Prouty. 

$200— Mrs.  GUmore  G.  Soranton.  Almee  Lamb. 
Perry   Charlton.    C.    P.    Hovey    Company 

$336.12 — tVatertown  Branch  collections  (addi- 
tional) (S126.S0.  teachers,  officers,  employees 
and  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution;  S10I),  George 
N.  Chamberlain: -WO-.-MHI.  TBMUHT  ft.  rjhanV- 
berlaln;  $30.32.  Sunday  School,  First  Baptist 
Church;   S4S   received   in   amounts   under  815). 

"fe  g -sTb  H  ,  ^-a  ss„  to  -sir. 
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."To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

'■'Sir-^There  is'  an  argument  as  to 
■whether  the  Perkins  .restitute  for  the 
Blind  is  in  South  Boston  or  in  Water- 
town.  As  a  boy,  I  lived  in  South 
Boston  (we  called  it  'Southy'1,  and  the 
institute  was  near  my  home." 

Removed  in  1912  from  South  Boston 
I  to  Watertown,  to  a  site  overlooking 
the  Charles   River. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HONOR  ROLL 


Term  ending  January  29 
Class   of  1931 

Alice  Broadhurst,  Lorraine  Froun- 
felker,  Doris  Grade,  Etlythe  Johnson, 
!  Pearl  Kasabian,  Demeter  Ktollias — 
I  Post  Graduate,  Mary  McNally,  Mae 
Etta  Ross,  Althea  Smith,  Laura  Smith, 
Mary  Statuta,  Bertell  Wheeler. 
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SHORT    SKETCHES    OF 

/"t'lTTLE  KNOWN 
I  -     MUSICIANS 

WILLIAM  HORATIO  CLARKE. 
William  Horatio  Clarke  was  born 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1841  and 
died  in  Reading,  Mass.,  in  1913. 
He  was  organist  at  Dedham,  at 
Ihe  Berkeley  Street  church,  Bos- 
ton, and  taught  at  the  Perkins 
stitute  for  th»  Wind. 
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Essex  County  Pomona  Grange 
Hears  Talks  on  Poultry  and 
Education  at  North  Andover 


The  Essex  County  Pomona  grange  met  in  Grange  hall,  North  Andover, 
yesterday,  with  several  hundred  grangers  present  from  Amesbury,  Andover, 
Bradford,  Byfleld,  Groveland,  Haverhill,  Laurel  of  West  Newbury,  Merrimac, 
Methuen,  Newbury,  Newburyport,  North  Andover,  Salisbury,  West  Boxford  and 
West  Newbury  granges  of  the  Essex  County  Pomona.  Chebacco,  Middlesex 
North  and  West  Rockingham,  N.  H.,  Pomonas  were  also  represented.  Pomona 
Master  Edward  B.  Germain,  this  city,  presided. 


f  Former-Representative  Charles  H. 
Morrill,  this  city,  reported  for  the  Po- 
mona legislative  committee,  giving  a 
list  of  the  bills  affecting  agriculture 
pending  in  the  Legislature. 

Joseph  N.  Dummer,  Byfleld,  who  re- 
cently retired  as  Pomona  lecturer  after 
15  years'  service,  was  installed  as  Po- 
mona overseer  by  Past  Master  Willard 
T  Kelly,  Merrimac.  Mr.  Dummer  re- 
ceived a  past  Pomona  lecturer's  jewel; 
the  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Fast  Pomona  Treasurer  Fred  W. 
Chase  Newburyport.  Pomona  Lec- 
turer Miss  A.  Frances  Demeritt,  a 
member  of  Bradford  grange,  intro- 
duced the  several  speakers  and  enter- 
tainers. , 

In  the  forenoon,  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  care  and  feeding  of  chicks 
was  delivered  by  William  Foster  of  the 
Bhawsheen  Poultry  farms  and  past  lec- 
turer of  Andover  grange,  aided  by 
slides  from  the  Essex  County  Agricul- 
tural school.  Overseer  Joseph  N. 
Dummer  operated  the  moving  picture 
machine. 

Mr.  Foster  gave  the  following  points: 
Use  eggs  for  hatching  that  are 
less  than  a  week  old  and  have 
been  kept  at  below  50  degrees.  In  the 
incubator,  keep  the  centre  of  the  eggs 
at  100  degrees  and  the  outside  at  103. 
Coal-burning  brooders  are  best.  Keep 
the  thermometer  at  95;  if  kept  at  a 
higher  degree  than  that  the  undigest- 
ed yolk  of  the  new-born  chick  will  be- 
come cooked.  Open-front  houses  are 
recommended;  double  hardware  cloth 
to  keep  out  rain;  plenty  of  sun  and 
air;  portable  range  sheds  with  green 
feed  and  grain;  plenty  of  drinking  wa- 
ter; cleanliness  is  important. 

Too  much  glass  in  the  houses  is 
undesirable  as  preventing  the  escape 
of  sufficient  moisture— the  moisture 
exhaled  from  the  breath  of  200  hens 
will  fill  two  12 -quart  pails  daily.  Paint 
with  black-leaf-40  to  kill  lice,  which 
if  neglected,  sap  vitality.  Creosote 
and  kerosene  solution  will  exterminate 
mites. 

"What  Should  the  Garden  Contain 
for  Practical  Use?"  was  discussed  by 
Past  Lecturer  Mrs.  Carrie  Farnum, 
North  Andover,  and  Edson  Walker, 
Merrimac. 

A  reading,  "A  Setting  Hen,"  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Farnham, 
secretary  of  North  Andover  grange. 

Overseer  Joseph  N.  Dummer  urged 
that  those  Granges  that  have  not  com- 
peted for  the  Pomona  grange  prize  cup 
should  do  ■  so.  The  competition  is 
based  on  largest  attendance  at  meet- 
ings; full-paid  Pomona  membership 
dues;  donations  to  the  educational  aid 
fund  of  the  State  grange:  conservation 
of  bird  life;  and  high  scores  at  annual 
inspections.  Quascacunquen  grange, 
Byfleld,  having  the  best  record  of  these 
points  for  three  successive  years,  was 
awarded  the  cup  permanently.  Mr. 
Dummer  received  the  cup  in  behalf  of 
that  Grange  from  Past  Pomona  Mas-! 
ter  James  L.  Howe,  Merrimac,  who 
made  an  appropriate  speech;  to  which 


Mr.  Dummer  replied. 

Dinner  was  served  at  12:45  by  North 
Andover  grange. 

Business  was  resumed  at  2.  Current 
events  were  discussed  by  Overseer 
Dummer,  who  pointed  out  that  prohi- 
bition and  the  tariff  should  be  handled 
by  non-partisan  commissions  and  be 
kept  out  of  partisan  politics.  Mr. 
Dummer  emphasized  that  the  present 
high  tariff  policy  reacts  against  the 
United  States  in  the  world's  markets. 
Other  subjects  discussed  were  the  pro- 
posed 13  months'  calendar;  airships 
sailing  through  the  air  at  360  miles 
per  hour;  a  new  method  of  typewriting 
whereby  a  girl  operates  four  machines 
in  several  cities  at  once  from  a  central 
point;  racketeering  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000,000  annually;  repudiation  of 
some  of  her  debts  by  Russia,  which 
was  declared  on  a  parallel  with  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  states  in  repudiating 
some  of  their  debts.  , 

It  having  been  found  impossible  to 
secure  Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  owing 
to  a  conflict  of  dates,  H.  O.  Lord,  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  spoke  on 
educational  facilities  for  handicapped 
children.  Mt.  Washington,  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Massachusetts, 
with  13  children  who  must  travel 
through  the  edges  of  New  York  and  of 
Connecticut  to  reach  the  high  school 
which  they  attend,  is  reimbursed  by 
the   state   for   their   tuition. 

All  blind  children  are  eligible  to  free 
education  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  blind,  Boston.  Sight-saving  class- 
es for  children  with  defective  sight  are 
supervised  by  the  state;  also  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Utter 
are  cared  for  in  the  Clark  school, 
Northampton.  Hard-of-hearing  chil- 
dren are  taught  lip-reading,  2000  of 
them  are  in  schools  throughout  the 
state.  Adult  classes  in  lip-reading 
are  also  provided.  Crippled'  children 
are  sent  to  Canton  for  hospital  service 
and  an  education.  Infantile  paralysis 
left  many  children  too  crippled  to  at- 
tend school  and  a  law  was  passed  last 
year  compelling  each  city  or  town 
wherein  there  are  five  such  children  to 
send  a  teacher  into  the  homes  to  teach 
them.  Five  hundred  such  children 
were  found  in  our  state.  Special 
schools  have  been  established  for  8000 
school  children  three  years  retarded, 
and  Individual  instruction  works  well 
and  instills  hope;  some  parents  enter 
their  backward  children  before  three 
years  of  retardation. 

George  Ray,  North  Andover,  recited, 
"The  House  With  Nobody  In  It." 

The    Pomona    executive    committee 
was  Instructed  to  consider  the  holding 
of  a  fair  for  the  educational  aid  fund. 
Mrs.   Ida  W.   Boutwell,   North   An- 
dover, gave  several  readings  of  a  hu- 
morous nature. 
The  session  closed  at  4:30. 
The  next  meeting  of  Pomona  will  be 
held   in    West   Newbury   grange    hall, 
Thursday,  March  5,  at  10:30. 
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VERMONT  GOVERNOR 
TO  VISITTHE  RUNG 

At    Perkins    Institution 
Tomorrow 


When  Gov  Stanley  Wilson  of  Ver- 
mont visits  Boston  tomorrow  he  will 
spend  part  of  the  morning  at  Perkins 
institution  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
where  he  will  be  received  by  Dr  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  the  director,  and  some 
of  the  officers. 

Gov  Wilson  is  most  interested  in  wel- 
fare work  of  every  description,  but  for 
Perkins  Institution  he  has  quite  a  per- 
sonal feeling,  as  there  are  many  chil- 
dren at  Perkins  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

At  present  there  are  277  pupils  in  the 
school.  Instruction  is  given  in  prac- 
tically all  subjects  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  High  School  course. 
Gov  Wilson  will  visit  the  'ower  and 
upper  school  cottages  as  well  as  the 
separate  schoolrooms,  library  and  gym- 
nasium. Each  of  these  cottages  is 
complete  in  itself,  with  an  attractive 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
bedrooms. 

The  object  of  Perkins  Institution  Is 
to  educate  and  train  each  pup!)  to  take 
his  place  in  the  world  »s  a  valued 
worker.  Director  Allen  states  that 
teaching  the  blind  is  not  hard,  but 
that  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  training 
of  the  public  to  accept  them  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  assets  and  not  liabil- 
ities. Gov  Wilson  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  aim  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, which  is  "the  preparation  of  its 
pupils  for  society,  and  the  preparation 
of  society  for  them."- . 
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UOV.  WILSON  OF 
VERMONT  HERE 

Visits    Perkins    Institute — At 
Vendome  Tonight 


Gov.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Wilson  of 
Vermont  paid  a  special  visit  today  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown.  They  were  taken  through 
the  various  departments  by  the  director, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  and  both  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Wilson  expressed  ad- 
miration for  the  work  being  done  for 
the  students.  Theer  are  19  boys  and 
girls  from  Vermont  at  the  institute  and 
each  of  these  was  addressed  personally 
by  Gov.  Wilson. 

This  afternoon  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
Boston  Industrial  Home,  where  ex- 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Nichols  re- 
ceived him.  Tonight  Gov.  Wilson  will 
speak  at,  the  meeting  of  the  Daughters 
of  Vermont  at  the  Vendome. 
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Rev.  Mr.Farrell  May  Leave 
Rhinebeck  To  Head  School 

Local  Rector  Has  Already  Beeik  Elected  and  Called  To  Be 

Director  of  Perkins  Institution  For  Blind  Near  Boston — ■ 

An    Outline   of    the    Work    Done    At    This    Institution. 

1829  an  act  of  incorporation  passed 
the  legislature  establishing,  the  'New 
England   Asylum   for   the   Blind   for 


Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  rector  of  the 

Church    of    the    Messiah,    announced 

this  week  that  he  has  been  called  to 

}■■    Director    of    the   famous    Perkins 

I  istitution   for   the   Blind   at   Water* 

mn,    Mass.,    on   the   Charles    river, 

ve  miles  from  Boston.    When  asked 

lie  had  accepted  and  when  he  might 

ve  Rhinebeck,   he  replied  that  he 

seriously    Considering    the    maltei 

nd   that    should   he  decide   to   leave 

Rhinebeck  he  would  assume  his  new 

Buties    in    June.      With    Mrs.    Farrell 

ie  expects  to  go  to  Watertown  next 

reek  to  inspect  the  school. 
Mr.  Farrel's  many  friends  are  glad 
to  learn  of  his  good  fortune  in  being 
offered  this  important  post  but  sorry 
indeed  to  think  of  losing  him  for 
Rhinebeck  where  he  has  labored  for 
the  past  seven  years.  He  came  here 
11;  1924  from  the  post  of  Director  af 
iRellgious  Education  of  the  Diocese  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  has  always  been 
associated  with  educational  work  and 
is  at  the  present  tune  President  of 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation of  the  Diocese  of  New  York; 
Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Religious  Education,  one  of  the  in- 
( structors  of  the  Home  Study  Division 
of  the  National  Department  of  Relig- 
ious Education  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  Editor  of  the 
Home  Department  Quarterly  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Farrell  has  just  declined 
an  offer  to  become  head  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  the  Province,  which 
comprises  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  the  present  head 
of  the  Perkins  School,  is  retiring  at 
the' age  of  seventy,  after  twenty-four 
years  in  the'  position. 

The  Perkins.  School 

The  following  extracts  front  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  are  of  interest  to  all 
who  will,  follow  Mr.  Farrel's  fortunes 
and  await  his  decision: 

"With  this  year  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  situated  in  Watertown,  will 
start  its  second  century  of  work.    In 


the  purpose  of  educating  blind  per- 
sons'. (The  word  "asylum"  was 
changed  tO'  "school"  in  1877). 

"The  earliest  effort  to  have  a  school 
for  blind  youth  in'  the  United  States 
was  in  1826,  when.  Dr.  John  D.  Fish- 
er, of  Boston,  returned  from  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  founding  in  the 
United  States  such  a  school  as  he  had 
seen  in  Paris.  Paris  had,  for  about 
forty  years,  had  one,  and  it  had  been 
commendably  successful.  For  three 
i  years  Dr.  Fisher  worked  to  interest 
;his  friends  in  the'  project,  and  in  1829 
a  meeting  was  called  to  take  action 
concerning,  it,  leading  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  already  mentioned. 

"In  1830  the  Corporation  under  the 
Act  met,  drew  up  by-laws,  and  elected 
as  its  first  officers  president,  Jona- 
than Phillips,  and  among  its  trustees, 
John  D.  Fisher  and  William  H.  Pres- 
cott.  The  latter  published  an  article 
in  the  North-  American  Review  for 
July  1830,  on?  the  eductaion  of  the 
blind,  asking  for  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  and  giv- 
ing strong  arguments  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  possible  self-dependence  of 
the  blind.  Prescott  had  a  strong  so- 
cial position  and  awakened  interest 
in  the  new  venture  among  his  friends, 
which  spread  from  one  to  another 
until  many  people  were  talking  about 
it. 

The  institution  has  been  unique  in 
Its  history  in  having  had  only  three 
directors  in  its  century  of  service: — 
Dr.  Howe,  pioneer,  educator,  philan- 
thropist, a  "servant  of  humanity"  as 
|  he  has  been  aptly  designated;  Michael 
Anagnos,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Howe  to  this  country  in  1867  and 
became  his  son-in-law,  ardent  disciple 
and  successor;  and  Edward  E.  Allen, 
who  has  had  a  long  and  fruitful  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  Perkins  Institution,  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London,  and 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Philadelphia.  This  limi- 
tation in  the  number  of  directors  has 


Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell 


made  for  a  continuous  policy,  which 
may  well  be  considered  "the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one  man"  and  has 
moved  only  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress. 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  this 
century  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  are — 

"The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which 
produces  appliances  and  embossed 
books  and  distributes  them  among 
the  blind  at  cost  price  or  less  and  is 
always  experimenting  and  studying 
to  bring  out  new  and  desirable  things. 

"A  free  circulating  library  which 
is  regional  for  New  England  and  will 
respond  to  requests  from  even  far- 
ther away  when  a  reader  lacks  a 
Learer  source  of  embossed  books  on 

loan. 

"A  special  reference  library  of 
•blindiana"  rich  in  material  on  this 
subject  in  all  languages  and  open  to 
[all  students  within  this  field  of  re- 
jsearch. 

"Co-operation  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  offering  its  half  course  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  (Nl)  with 
Mr.  Allen  as  lecturer  and  with  the 
special  library  already  named  as  the 
background  for  informative  study. 

"The  promotion  of  educational  pub- 
licity made  possible  by  the  central 
location  of  the  school  among  leading 
universities  and  colleges,  which  send 
their  students  to  visit  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  become  acquainted  with 
its  work,  thus  forming  helpful  asso- 
ciations between  blind  and  seeing  in 
later  years. 

"A  psychological  department  which 
is  striving  to  be  of  service  generally 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  through  its 
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special  research  at  this  school. 

•An  experimental  school  carried  on 
jointly  by  Perkins  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  super- 
vised by  a  highly  trained  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  using  the  facilities  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  depart- 
ments for  the  study  of  the  best  possi- 
ble means  and  methods  of  training 
children  handicapped  by  blindness. 

"A  workshop  for  the  adult  blind 
now  about  to  occupy  a  fine  new  build- 
ing in  South  Boston  on  the  site  of 
the  wooden  structure  which  has 
housed  it  for  eighty  years.  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Bryan,  its  manager,  is  able  to; 
prove  that  the  blind  have  much  to 
give  to  the  world  and  finds  the  de- 
mands for  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
very  gratifying. 

"Mr.  Allen  has  for  two  years  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  institution, 
now  in  Watertown,  and  has  realized 
many  of  his  ambitions  for  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  school.  He  is 
also  closely  connected  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the 
private  organization,  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  all  of 
these  agencies  being  co-operative  and 
mutually  helpful  and  assuring  to  the 
blind  of  New  England  every  possible 
advantage  and  opportunity  for  self- 
advancement  and  'a  place  in  the 
sun'." 
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Noted  Visitors  at  Perkins  Institute 
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GOV.  WILSON  VISITS 

BI4ND  CHILDREN 

"Governor  and '"  Mrs.  Stanley  C. 
Wilson  of  "Vermont,  yesterday  visit- 
ed 19  Vermont  boys  and  girls  ;.t 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown. 

In  the  afternoon  they  visited  the 
Boston  Industrial  School,  where 
they  were  received  by  former 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Malcoli 
Nichols.  In  the  evening  thf 
guests  at  a  dinner  of  the  Daughters 
of  Vermont  at  Hotel  Vendome. 

Today  they  leave  for  New  York, 
where  Governor  Wilson  will  ad- 
dress the  Vermont  Society. 


Tov   Stanley  C.  Wilson  of  Venront  is  shown  with    a  group  of  boys  and  girls  from   that  state,  looking  at 
done  by  these  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for    the  Blind   at  Watertown.     Gov.  Wilson  is  at  the   left. 
I      "riffht  are  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,    director  of  the  school. 
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Governor  Sees  the  Blind 


GOV.  AND  MRS.  STANLEY  C.  WILSON  of  Vermont,  who 
spent  yesterday  and  last  night  here  as  guests  of  Vermonters. 

!  They  visited  19  Vermont  boys  and  girls  who  are  attending 
Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  and  today  go 
on  to  New  York. 
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Governor  Stanley  C.  Wilson  of 
Vermont,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Daughters  of  Vermont  at  Hotel 
Vendome  last  night  outlined  a  $9- 
000,000  program  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  highways  in 
his  state. 

Governor  Wilson  said  that  if  the 
legislature  co-operates,  300  miies  of 
new,  modern  roafis  will  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years,  adding  that 
the  Green  Mountain  state  has 
awakened  since  the  1927  floods. 

He  urged  consumption  of  Ver- 
mont products,   saying: 

"If   you    down   here   drank   an 
extra  glass   of  milk   a  day,  pros- 
perity would  return  to  Vermont. 
There  is  a  state  unspoiled  and  a 
people  unspoiled.     We   are   huild- 
ing  Vermont  today   and  it   takes 
some  courage." 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  visited  19 
Vermont  boys  and  girls  at  the  Per- 
kins    Institution     for     the     Blind, 
Watertown,    in    the    morning-.      IS 
the  afternoon   they   visited   Boston 
Industrial  School,  where  they  were 
received  by  former  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  E.   Nichols. 

Today  they  leave  for  New  York 
where  Governor  Wilson  will  ad- 
dress the  Vermont  Society. 
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VERMONT  GOVERNOR  VISITS  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Gov.  Stanley  C.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  left,  during  visit  to  school  for  blind  in  Walertown   yesterday.     They  were 
received  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  extreme  right,  director  of    the    school,    and    inspected    every    department,    including 

upper  and  lower   school   cottages. 
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Editors  of  Magazine  for  Blind  C°"^peca 


Editors  of  the  Braille  Magazine  for  blind  women.  The  board  is  here  shown  meeting  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  periodical,  which  reaches  1150  women  who  may  read  stories,  features  and  recipes  through 
their  fingers.    Left  to  right:  Miss  Margaret  Greenwood,  Miss  Lillian  Carside,  Miss  Florence  Birchard,  Marie  McGill 

imenindli      ffh«»    la.ct.    t.lVn    blind). 


tneir  nngers.     jucii.  w  agm.  jui«  a,*.***&»*^« 
and  Esther  larnsworth  (the  last  two  blind). 


tsa  Ursula  Flanagan 

Piantat  anb  Arratnp&mst 


Vous  dancez,  Marchise 
Chanson  de  Neige 
Vieni  che  poi  sereno  (Semiramis) 
La  Zingara 


Minuet 

Fantazia  (g  minor) 


Miss  Edna  Lanoue 


Miss  Ursula  Flanagan 


The  Nightingale  has  a  Lyre  of  Gold 

Rose  Softly  Blooming 

Lullaby 

The  Joy  of  Morning 


Rigaudon 
May  Night 
En  Valsant 


Miss  Lanoue 


Miss  Flanagan 


Lemaire 

Chaminade 

Gluck 

Donizetti 


].  S.  Bach 
Mozart 


Whelpley 

Spohr 

Cyril  Scott 

Pearl  Curran 


MacDouiell 
Palmgren 
Gebhard 


Talk  on  —  The  Braille  System  as  Used  by  the  Blind. 
Miss  Lanoue 

February  12,  1931 

274  Beacon  Street 

Boston 
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Shown  Through  Blind  Insti- 
tution By  Director  Allen 
Last  Saturday 


Governor  Stanley  Wilson  of  Ver- 
mont paid  a  brief  visit  to  Perkins 
Institution  Saturday  morning. 

Governor  Wilson  and  his  party  were 
shown  through  the  various  depart- 
ments by  Edward  E.  Allen,  director. 
Work  was  carried  on  as  usual  on 
Saturday  morning  so  that  the  party 
could  see  the  pupils  in  ordinary  ac- 
tivities. The  Governor  was  enthu- 
siastically received   by  the  children. 

There  are  a  number  of  pupils  at  the 
"Institution  from  Vermont. 


IT  ADDRESS 
AT  FORUM  MEET 


Girls  Glee  Club  of  Perkins 

Institution  Add  Finishing 

Touch  to  Fine  Program 

The  eloquence  of  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  America,  and  the  sweet 
harmony  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  com- 
bined last  Sunday  afternoon  to  make 
the  meeting  of  the  Watertown  Com- 
munity Forum  in  Phillips  parish 
house  one  of  the  best  in  the  nine  sea- 
sons of  forum  meetings. 

Despite  the  storm  of  sleet  and  snow, 
a  large  audience  was  present.  And  in 
the  audience  were  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Troop  4  of  Watertown,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  in  uniform,  to- 
gether with  the  Scoutmaster,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin T.  Loring,  members  of  the  Phil- 
lips Club  Scout  Committee,  and  Dis- 
trict Scoutmaster  Ralph  L.  Perry.  A 
better  program  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  Lincoln  Sunday  and  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  organization  of  Boy 
Scouting  in  America,  could  hardly 
have  been  arranged. 

Miss  Starbird  of  the  music  faculty 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
directed  the  Glee  Club,  numbering  35 
girls.  The  club  was  given  seats  on 
the  platform.  Their  singing  was 
beautiful,  and  they  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the 
program.  Their  selections  comprised 
the  following:  "On  Morning's  Wing," 
by  Mendelssohn;  "Wander's  Night' 
Song,"  by  Rubinstein;  "One  Fleeting 
Hour,"  by  Lee;  "Amaryllis,"  by  Par- 
low;  "Cradle  Song,"  by  Shubert;  "A 
Psalm  of  Life,"  by  Pinsuti;  "Hymn 
to  America,"  by  Gulesian,  and  "Hom- 
ing," by  Del  Riego.  The  songs  were 
received  with  appreciative  applause.    , 
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VERMONT    GOVERNOR    VISITS 

THE     PERKINS     INSTITUTION 

A  distinguished  visitor  in  Water- 
town  on  Saturday  was  Gov.  Stanley 
Wilson  of  Vermont  who  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  A  number  of  Vermont  pupils 
receive  instruction  at  this  world  re- 
nowned school. 

Gov.  Wilson  was  shown,  with  his 
party,  through  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  by  Director 
Edward  E.  Allen.  Work  was  carried 
on  as  usual  so  that  the  guests  could 
see  the  pupils  in  ordinary  activities. 
The  Vermont  Governor  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  the  children. 
He  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished. 

Remaining 
Young  Next 
Forum  Topic 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  at  4,  the 
Watertown  Community  Forum  will  be 
addressed  at  Phillips  Parish  Hall,  Mt. 
Auburn  St.,  on  "The  Psychology  of 
Remaining  Young."  The  speaker  will 
be  Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  head  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  "University  of 
California  and  of  Oxford. 
j  The  eloquence  of  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  America,  and  the  sweet 
harmony  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
combined  last  Sunday  afternoon  to 
make  the  meeting  of  the  Forum  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  here. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Troop  4, 
Watertown,  Boy  Scouts,  in  uniform, 
together  with  the  Scoutmaster,  Dr. 
Benjamin  T.  Loring,  members  of  the 
Phillips  Club  Scout  Committee,  and 
District  Scoutmaster  Ralph  L.  Perry, 
were  present.  A  better  program  for 
the  occasion,  which  was  Lincoln  Sun- 
day and  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  Boy  Scouting  in  Amer- 
ica, could  hardly  have  been  arranged. 

Miss  Starbird  of  the  music  faculty 
of  Perkins  Institution  directed  the 
Glee  Club,  numbering  35  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  seated  on  the  platform. 
Their  selections  comprised:  "On 
Morning's  Wing,"  by  Mendelssohn; 
"Wanderer's  Night  Song,"  by  Rubin- 
stein; "One  Fleeting  Hour,"  by  Lee; 
"Amaryllis,"  by  Parlow;  "Cradle 
Song,"  by  Shubert;  "A  Psalm  of  Life," 
by  Pinsuti;  "Hymn  to  America,"  by 
Mrs.  Gulesian,  and  "Homing,"  by  Del 
Riego. 

In  speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Dean  Brown  successfully  refuted  all 
detractors  of  the  immortal  Civil  Wat- 
President. 

"Lincoln  was  a  practical  idealist." 
said  Dean  Brown.  "Not  only  would 
he  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,  but  he 
would  keep  all  four  wheels  of  the 
wagon  on  the  ground  all  the  time." 


'War&YtowM .  M-ass.,*7rt.  Bn1e 
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An  Americanization  class  from  Fall 
River  visited  the  Institution  on  Tues- 
day. 

Saturday  evening  the  Alpha  Delta 
Tan  fraternity  will  give  a  Valentine 
dancing  party  in  Dwight  Hall. 

I  am  told  that  many  students  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind,  in 
Watertown,  amuse  themselves  by  play- 
ing  bridge, 

Plaving  cards  have  been  made  with 
the  figures  raised,  and  the  blind  folk 
quickly  learn  to  tell  the  value  of  each 
card  by  the  sense  ot  touch, 
I  They  flay  there  are  some  expert  play- 
iers  there  who  are  belter  players  than 
the,  average  person   gifted  with  3ight. 

F^b-ru-aw  l3,tqai. 

V  LENTEN    INSTITUTE 


The  Eliot  Church  of  Newton  this 
year  will  hold  its  eleventh  annual 
Lenten  Institute  on  the  Thursday 
afternoons  and  evenings  of  Lent  from 
February  19th  to  March  26th  inclusive. 
On  each  of  these  six  afternoons  there 
will  be  a  children's  hour  for  Primary 
and  Junior  children  at  3:45  o'clock. 
At  this  hour  such  story  tellers  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Cronan  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Powers  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary and  Miss  Alice  Stewart  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  will 
tell -stories- to  the  children.  From  7 
to  7:45  o'clock  there  will  be  a  young 
people's  hour  on  the  general  theme 
"Expanding  Horizons."  At  this  series 
of  meetings  addresses  will  be  made  by 
prominent  leaders  of  youth.  At  S 
o'clock  there  will  be  an  assembly 
period  for  the  entire  parish  at  which 
time  Dr.  C.  H.  Beale,  sometime  pastor 
ad  interim  of  this  church,  will  speak 
on  the  general  theme,  "A  1931  Version 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Ages." 


INTERESTING  JOINT 
EXHIBITION  BY  BOY 
SCOUT  TROOPS 


The  various  Boy  Scout  troops  of 
Watertown  held  a  joint  exhibition 
Wednesday  night  at  the  St.  John's 
M.  E.  Church.  The  exhibition  was 
part  of  a  nation-wide  observance  of 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

An  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  boys,  demonstrating  the 
different  phases  of  Scouting.  All  the 
Watertown  troops,  including  that 
from  the  Perkins  Institution,  took  part 
in  the  program.  A  number  of  awards 
were  made,  two  boys.  Sibley  Lenfest 
of  Troop'  One  and  William  Hague  of 
Troop  Four,  being  raised  to  the  su- 
preme rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  entertainment  was  a  series 
of  acrobatic  stunts  put  on  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  Troop.  Despite 
their    handicap,    these    boys    gave   an 
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unusual  exhibition  of  skill.  Another 
troop  enacted  the  investiture  cere- 
mony during  which  two  new  boys 
were  made  Tenderfoot  Scouts.  The 
ceremony  was  reverend  and  impres- 
sive. 

Several  of  the  Scouts  displayed 
their  skill  in  making  a  Are  without j 
matches.  Others  demonstrated  the 
"blinker"  system  of  signalling  as  welli 
as  the  familiar  wig-wagging. 

The  Eagle  Scout  Badges  awarded 
to  Sibley  Lenfest  and  William  Hague 
were  presented  by  Captain  Scott  B. 
Ritchie  and  Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Loring, 
Scoutmasters  who  had  trained  the  two 
Scouts. 

An  interesting  display  of  Scout 
equipment — blankets,  cooking  uten- 
sils,  etc — as  well  as  several  model 
aeroplanes    were    on    exhibition. 

Fire  Chief  John  W.  O'Hearn  was 
present  and  extended  an  invitation 
for  all  the  Scouts  to  be  present  at  the 
Fire  Chiefs'  Convention,  June  23  to  27 
at  Mechanics  Building,  Boston.  There 
will  be  an  unusual  display  of  the  lat- 
est types   of  fire  apparatus. 

Chief  O'Hearn  was  warm  in  praise 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Scouts, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  ex- 
amine the  boys  for  their  firemanship 
test. 

The  boys  took  part  in  several  games 
following  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
program.  The  audience  was  delight- 
ad  with  exhibitions  of  "bear-bating," 
'horse-and-rider,"  "Jousting,"  etc. 
(  Ralph  F.  Perry,  Commissioner  of 
,:he  Minute  Man  Council,  was  in 
•harge  of  the  program. 
,  The  list  of  awards,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  Frank  A.  Gray,  Chairman 
f  the  Court  of  Honor,  is  as  follows: 
■  Second  Class,  Joseph  Burgess  and 
Herbert  Walton  of  Troop  Three; 
Ralph  Faulkner  and  Ralph  Sjorstedt 
of  Troop  Six. 

First  Class :  Ernest  Antoni  of  Troop 
One;  Charles  Cassella,  John  Nagle, 
and  Lawrence  Thompson  of  Troop 
Five. 

Warren  Hanson,  Troop  One,  Merit 
Badges  for  Civics,  Pioneering,  and 
Woodworking;  also  '  a  Star  Scout 
badge  for  having  earned  five  merit 
badges. 

Loris  Diran,  Troop  Two,  Athletics, 
and  Pioneering,  also  the  special  Life 
Scout  badge  for  having  earned  ten 
merit  badges  including  five  which  ap- 
ply to  the  fundamentals  of  Life. 

William  Coumans,  Troop  Three, 
Civics,  Firemanship,  and  Personal 
Health,  and  the  special  badge  of  Star 
Scout. 

Henry  Helms.  Troop  Three,  Fire- 
manship  and  Personal   Health. 

J.  Robert  Clelland,  Troop  Three, 
First  Aid  and  the  special  Star  Scout 
badge. 

Robert  Thompson,  Troop  Four,  Car- 
pentry, Handicraft,  and  Woodworking. 

John  Thompson,  Troop  Four,  Read- 
ing. 

Angello-  Cammarana,  Troop  Five, 
Firemanship. 

Charles  Casella,  Troop  Five,  Fire- 
manship. 

John  Nagle,  Troop  Five,  Fireman- 
ship, Pottery,  and  Woodworking. 

Lawrence  Thompson,  Troop  Five, 
Firemanship,  Pottery  and  Woodwork- 
ing. 

Herbert  Rainvillc,  Troop  Five,  Car- 
pentry and  Music. 

Fire  with  bow  and  drill  was  made 
by  William  Hague  of  Troop  Four,  and 
with  flint  and  steel  by  Warren  Han- 
son of  Troop  One,  Martin  Saraf  of 
Troop  Two  and  Marshall  Russell  of 
Three. 

Lincoln  Adams  and  John  Coleman  of 
Troop  Four  served  as  buglers. 
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Bernard  Sbaw's  "The  Devil's  Dis- 
ciple,'' is  to  be  presented  by  Per- 
kins Institution  aud  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  Friday  eve-, 
ning.  March  20.  at  S  o'clock,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  21,  at 
2; 30  o'clock,  featuring  the  popular 
Perkins  Players.  The  drama,  illus- 
trative of  outstanding  events  in  the 
American  Revolution,  is  presented 
in  aid  of  a  fund  which  will  pur- 
chase new  curtains  for  the  audito- 
rium stage,  rather  than  in  aid  of 
the  Howe  Beneficiary  Fund  to 
which  the  dramatics  proceeds  have 
been  applied  in  previous  years. 
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Perkins  JJast  Will 
Present  Shaw  Play 

The  Perkins  Players  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  will  present  Bernard  Shaw's 
"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  March  20 
and  21.  The  drama  will  be  giv=n 
to  the  fund  for  new  curtains  for 
the  auditorium. 
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Troop  1,  Concord 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1931,  Troop 
1  assembled  at  the  meeting  house  at 
6.30    P.  M.    to    go    to    Watertown.      At 
the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  thel 
chapel   of   St.   John's   Methodist   Epis- 
copal   Church,     there     were     several 
Scout    activities    exhibited,    including 
the  rescuing  of  a  person  from  a  live 
wire,  fire  without  matches,  signalling. 
knot  tying,  and  First  Aid.     The  troop 
from   the   P_erjnn.s   Institute   put   on   a 
splendid   exhibit  in   pyramid   building.! 
There  was  an  open  contest  for  a  horse  j 
and  rider  fight  and  for  tilting  from  a| 
barrel.    There  were  some  second  class 
badges  and  several  merit  badges  given 
out.    There  was  a  special  candle  light- 
ing investiture  for  two  candidates  who 
became  Tenderfoot     Scouts.     One     of 
the    most    important    events    was   the  I 
awarding  of  Eagle  Badges   to   Scouts 
William  Hague  and  Sibley  Lenfest  by  i 
three  Scoutmasters.    There  were  also 
two  interesting  speakers.     The  meet- 
ing was  dismissed  at  9.30  P.  M. 

HAROLD  B.  BOWERS^-""' 
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A  feature  of  Scout  Anniversary 
Week  in  Watertown  was  the  program 
conducted  at  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church 
on  Wednesday  evening  before  a  large 
audience  when  two  local  youths  were 
invested  with  the  highest  honor  in 
Scoutdom,   the   rank   of   Eagle   Scout. 

William  Hague,  a  junior  in  the  High 
School,  son  of  Mrs.  J.  Hague  of  33 
Water  St.,  and  Sibley  A.  Lenfest, 
member  of  the  class  of  1930,  Water- 
town  High  School,  who  has  made  his 
home  during  his  schooldays  with  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Wellman,  14  Hillside  Rd.,  were  the 
boys  honored.  iScout  Lenfest  of  Troop 
1,  was  presented  his  Eagle  badge  by 
Capt.  S.  B.  Ritchie,  former  Scoutmas- 
ter of  Troop  1.  Dr.  Benjamin  Loring, 
Scoutmaster  of  Troop  4,  presented  the 
Eagle  badge  to  iScout  Hague. 

Scout  Commissioner  Ralph  F.  Per- 
ry was  master  of  ceremonies.  Frank 
A.  Gray  of  20  Lincoln  St.,  chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Honor,  presented  addi- 
tional awards  to  Scouts  as  follows: 

Second  Class — Joseph  Burgess  and  Her- 
bert Walton  of  Troop  3;  Ralph  Faulkner 
and   Ralph   Sjorstedt  of  Troop   6. 

First  Class — Ernest  Antoni  of  Troop  1; 
diaries  Cassella,  John  Nagle  and  Law- 
rence Thompson,  Troop  5. 

Merit  badges  were  awarded  Robert 
Thompson,  Troop  4,  for  carpentry,  handi- 
craft and  woodworking;  John  Thompson, 
Troop  4,  reading;  John  Nagle,  Troop  5, 
pottery,  woodworking  and  firemanship; 
Angelo  Cammarana  and  Charles  Cassella, 
Troop  5,  firemanship;  Robert  Rainville, 
Troop  5,  carpentry  and  music;  Lawrence 
Thompson,  Troop  5,  basketry,  pottery  and 
woodworking;  Henry  Helms,  Troop  3, 
firemanship   and    personal    health. 

Warren  Hanson,  Troop  1,  was  presented 
merit  badges*  in  civics,  pioneering  and 
woodworking,  and  a  Star  Scout  badge; 
J.  Robert  Clelland,  Troop  3,  first  aid  and 
the  special  Star  Scout  badge  for  having 
earned  five  badges;  William  Coumans, 
Troop  3,  civics,  firemanship  and  personal 
health,  also  a  Star  Scout  badge. 

Loris  Diran,  Troop  2,  received  merit 
badge  awards  in  athletics  and  pioneering, 
and  the  special  Life  Badge  for  having 
earned  ten  merit  badges,  five  of  which 
apply  to  the  fundamentals  of  life. 

A  splendid  Scout  program  was  en- 
joyed. Troop  One  put  on  a  sketch  of 
an  electric  accident  and  recovery; 
Troop  Five,  human  pyramids;  Troop 
Three,  Tenderfoot  investiture;  Eagle 
Scouts  Lenfest  and  Hague,  Morse 
blinker  signaling.  At  fire  building, 
Scout  Hague  demonstrated  bow  and 
drill,  and  Scouts  Warren  Hansen  and 
Martin  Saraf,  flint  and  steel.  Troop 
Two,  first  aid;  Troop  six,  semaphore 
signaling. 

About  thirty  members  of  Concord 
troops  were  present  at  the  program. 
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OU  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  bring  friends  to  the  Howe  Building 
of  the  institution,  Watertown,  between  2.30  and  4.30  on  Monday  after- 
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noon,  February  23,  1931 


PROGRAM 


In  the  Museum: 

Demonstration  of  school  and  other  indoor  activities,   including — 
Use  of  school  appliances. 
Diversions. 
Manual  training. 

In  the  Hall  : 

Physical  training. 
Dancing. 
Indoor  sports. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Director. 
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Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  was  in  Philadel- 
phia over  the  week-end  to  attend  the 
exercises  at  Temple  University  on 
Monday,  at  which  Miss  Helen  KelleT 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters. 

The  boys'  fraternity  dance  held  in 
Dwight  Hall  last  Saturday  evening 
was  a  very  pleasant  affair. 

The  Harvard  Class  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  gave  a  most  attractive  and 
enjoyable  Valentine  tea  at  the  Domes- 
tic Science  cottage  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  14th.  The  pourers  were 
Miss  McGaw,  Miss  Esther  Herswith 
and  Miss  Reeve. 

This  year  the  Perkins  Players  have 
chosen  Bernard  Shaw's  play  "The 
Devil's  Disciple"  for  their  annual 
dramatics.  The  entertainment  will 
be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  Friday,  Mar. 
20th  at  8  p.  m.  and  Saturday  after- 
noon at  2:30  o'clock. 
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iss  Rose  Gadbois, 
Blind  Typist, 

Believes  in  Luck 


Thirteen  is  her  lucky  number.  Miss 
Hose  A.  Gadbois  of  Willow  street  will 
tell  you.  for  in  spite  of  having  been 
blind  -all  her  life.  Miss  Gadbois  believes 
in  luck.  She  puts  it  down  to  luck  and 
the  kindness  of  Zechariah  Clrafee.  her 
employer,  in  giving  her  a  chance,  rather 
than  to  her  own  grit  and  ability.  Her 
associates  and  the  office  manager  at 
the  Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  where  Miss 
Gadbois  is  in  the  stenographic  force  in 
the  sales  department,  will  tell  you  her 
success  is  inherent  in  herself. 

For  13  years  Miss  Gadbois  studied  at 
Perkins's  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown.  Mass..  learning  regular 
school  subjects  and  specializing  in 
music,  piano  and  voice.  She  still  plays 
and  sings  for  her  own  amusement,  she 
says,  chiefly  from  Braille  music.  About 
the  time  she  was  ready  to  graduate  from 
Perkins's  Institute,  teachers  of  the  blind 
were  working  on  the  problem  of  train- 
ing their  pupils  for  office  work.  Miss 
Eleanor  Kelly,  field  worker  at  the  in- 
stitute, interested  Miss  Gadbois  in  this 
kind  of  work  with  the  result  that  she 
entered  a  business  school  May  13,  1918. 
After  13  weeks  of  intensive  training 
there  she  began  the  work  in  the  office 
where  she  has  been  ever  since. 

PRAISED  BY  EMPLOYERS 
According  to  her  employers  she  has 
proved  her  worth.  She  is  always  at  her 
desk  on  time;  stoe  does  her  work  ac- 
curately and  accomplishes  as  much  as 
her  seeing  colleagues.  The  work  of  all 
the  office  force  in  this  department  is 
checked  up  in  any  case.  Mr.  Cauchon 
says,  but  almost  no  mistakes  are  made 
by  the  typists  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  Miss  Gadbois's  work  and  that  of 
the  other  girls.  A  glance  at  a  tabulated 
sheet  that  comes  off  Miss  Gadbois's  type- 
writer makes  one  wonder  until  she  shows 
with  what  meticulous  care  she  has  ar- 
ranged the  compartments  of  her  desk 
to  file  various  sorts  of  paper,  envelopes, 
carbon  sheets  and  so  on. 

On  the  desk  is  the  Braille  machine 
on  which  Miss  Gadbois  takes  all  the  tele- 
grams that  come  in  that  she  does  not 
take  directly  on  the  typewriter.  She  has 
worked    out   her  own   system   of   short- 


hand. From  long  experience  she  knows 
just  where  to  put  the  date  and  where  the 
salutation  on  the  office  letterhead  paper, 
just  how  many  more  lines  she  has  room 
for  after  trie  sheet  lias  fed  in  at  the 
top  to  the  point  where  she  can  feel  only 
the  edge.  She  knows  when  she  makes 
a  mistake.  An  erasure  must  be  made  by 
one  of  the  girls  who  sit  beside  her  but 
this  infrequent  and  trifling  help  they 
say  they  are  glad  to  give  to  such  a  co- 
operative neighbor. 

EXPLAINS  DIFFICULTIES 

Miss-  Gadbois  feels  that  other  blind 
girls  should  realize  the  possibilities  in 
this  sort  of  career  and  hopes  that  other 
employers  will  recognize  that  a.  blind 
employe  is  not  a  liability.  She  says  of 
her  first  difficulties: 

"I  had  not  worked  many  weeks  when  1 
discovered  that  I  had  yet  a  few  problems 
to  solve  before  I  could  consider  my 
chosen  career  a  success.  Transcribing 
letters  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
work  being  done  in  the  department  that 
I  was  in.  There  were  instructions  to 
be  written  to  the  various  shops,  ship- 
pers and  billing  clerks  on  orders  re- 
ceived, and  these  were  typed  on  various 
printed  forms.  Then,  there  were  tele- 
grams to  receive  and  answer  by  tele- 
phone, and  then  type;  also  each  stenog- 
rapher had  to  put  up  her  own  mail.  1 
was  the  only  dictaphone  operator,  and 
but  two  or  three  men  In  the  entire  office 
force  of  from  20  to  40  (at  that  time)  were 
willin  gto  use  the  dictaphone.  The  ma- 
chine which  I  had  was  rather  crude,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  offlces 
was  suoh  that  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
get  cylinders  to  transcribe.  Consequent- 
ly. I  was  often  left  with  a  lot  of  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  while  the  other  girls 
were  as  busy  as  bees  all  the  time,  and 
how  I  envied  them,  for  who  can  be  happy 
in  idleness?  My  determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  kind  of  work  seemed  to  In- 
crease with  each  new  problem. 

"My  first  venture  was  to  gradually 
convince  my  employers  that  1  could  take 
dictation  in  Braille..  About,  two  months 
after  I  had  been  it.  the  office  I  pur- 
chased a  Eraille  writer,  after  which  I 
made  :  I  progress.  People  gradually 
ea*rie  o  me  with  more  work  instead  of 
just  praise  or  sympathy.  I  made  up  my 
own  shorthand  system,  adapting  certain 
signs  to  the  mechanical  terms,  and 
others  to  certain  groups  of  words  or 
phrases  most  frequently  used. 
ASSOCIATES  GIVE  AID 

"I  got  some  of  the  girls  to  explain  the 
order  blanks  to  me.  and  even  one  or  two 
of  the  young  men  who  dictated  to  me 
would  patiently  go  over  these  blanks 
with  me  at  the  typewriter.  For  example, 
one  of  the  forms  which  I  frequently  use 
is  placed  in  the  typewriter  with  its  top 
edge  one  line  space  below  the  top  of  the 
type  guide,  and  on  this  line,  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  space  from  the  lefthand  mar- 
gin, is  written  the  date  on  which  the 
order  is  being  issued.  Then,  on  this 
same  line.  15  letter  spaces  in  from  the 
left,  which  is  instantly  reached  bv  a 
single  stroke  of  the  tabular  key,  set'for 
the  carriage  to  stop  at  this  point,  is  filled 
in  the  space  for  the  date  on  which  the 
material  being  ordered  is  wanted  and 
so  on. 

"Putting  up  my  own  mail  wasn't  half 
as  hard  as  it  looked.  One  lucky  day  I 
came  across  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
were  held  together  by  a  large  metal  clip, 
which  opened  and  closed  like  a  hinge, 
and  held  the  papers  securely  without 
marking  or  making  any  imprint  on 
them.  Just  the  thing  for  my  mail,  1 
thought,  and  I  immediately  purchased 
four  of  these  clips  of  different  sizes,  to 
enable  me  to  distinguish  one  set  of  let- 
ters from  another.  Each  letter  was 
placed  under  the  flap  of  its  own  envelope 
and  each  pile  of  letters  held  together  by 
one  of  these  clips.  All  that  the  men  had 
to  do  when  signing  their  mail  was  to 
turn  each  letter  over  like  the  pages  of 
a  book.  A  letter  requiring  correction 
was  marked  with  a  tiny  wire  clip  on  the 
side  margin  and  these  I  would  pass  over 
to  a  stenographer  to  make  the  necessary 
correction.  It  was  easy  to  separate  the 
original  copies  from  the  carbons  as  the 
latter  were  made  on  plain  paper  with  a 


hole  in  the  upper  lefthand  corner. 
Although  the  present  system  is  such  that 
I  do  not  have  to  put  up  my  own  mail,  1 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
this  can  be  done  by  a  totally  blind  per- 
son, for  I  did  it  myself  for  almost  a  year. 
NEXT  TAKES  TELEGRAMS 

"My  next  step  was  to  receive  telegrams 
over  the  telephone  as  the  other  xirls 
were  doing  around  me.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  send  the  messages,  as  the  men 
would  let  mc  take  them  down  in  Braille 
tnd  I  would  then  telephone  them  to  the 
telegraph  operators,  but  the  difficulty 
was  in  receiving  these  telegrams  from 
the  telegraph  offices  by  telephone,  as  I 
needed  both  hands  for  writing.  The 
Telephone  Company  finally  came  to  my 
rescue  by  placing  an  extra  receiver  on 
the  telephone  on  my  desk.  This  receiver 
has  a  head  band,  and  is  very  much  like 
the  radio  receiver,  except  that  there  is 
only  one  receiver.  By  the  use  of  this 
extra  receiver  I  can  use  both  hands  for 
writing,  and  my  troubles  in  taking  dic- 
tation over  the  telephone  are  over. 

"Just  before  Christmas,  in  1924.  two 
Ediphone  outfits  were  brought  in  on 
trial,  and  I  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
operators." 

Miss  Gadbois  could  take  dictation  in 
French  as  well  as  in  English.  She  speaks 
French  at  home  entirely,  for  her  mother 
does  not  understand  any  other  language. 
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Perkins  Institute  For  Blind 

Director  Soon  WilJ  Retire 

BOSTON,  Feb.  25  OP)  —  Edward 
Ellis  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins 
|  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  will  retire  about  July 
1,  1931,  trustees  of  the  school  an- 
nounced today.  He  will  be  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 
Allen  taught  at  the  institution  from 
1888  to  18S0  and  in  1907,  after  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  returned  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  as  director.  He  has  been 
active  head  since  that  time.  He 
founded  and  lectured  in  the  Harvard 
university  course  for  educators  of  the 
blind. 


!§WcUtc1. 


J2j    Perkins  Director  to  Retire. 

^"Boston,  Jeb.  25  OP)— Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  retire  about  July  1,  1931, 
trustees  of  the  school  announced  to- 
day. He  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Gabriel   Farrell    Jr. 

Allen  taught  at  the  institution  from 
1888  to  1890  and  in  19^7.  after  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  InstitutioB  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook.  returned  to  the  Perkins 
institution   as   director. 


fg-bfaa-ry    35~,  Hsf- 


The  governor  also  sent  to  the  Council 
the  nomination  of  Lucy  "Wright  of  Cam- 
bridg-e  as  trustee  of  the  Perkins  Tnsti*;i. 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for~  UIH 
Blind  to  succeed  Maria  Purdon,  and  re- 
appointed the  followinsr-named  trustees: 
Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherril'  and  Rev. 
George  P.  O'Conor. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  PERKINS 
INSTITUTE  TO  RESIGN 

BOSTON,  Feb.  25  yJP*— Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  "Blind,  will  retire  about  July  1. 
1931,  trustees  of  the  school  announced 
today.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Gabriel  Farrell.  Jr. 

Allen  taught  at  the  institution  from 
188S  to  1S90  and  in  1907,  after  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  returned  to  the  Perkins 
institution  as  director.  He  has  been 
active  head  since  that  time.  He 
founded  and  lectured  in  the  Harvard 
university  course  for  educators  of 
the  blind. 
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Director  of  Perkins    v 

Institute  Will  Retire 

BOSTON  UP)—  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
director  of  the  Perkins  institute  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
will  retire  about  July  1,  1931,  ir 
of  the  school  announced  today.  He  will 
b=  succeeded  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Jr- 

Alle  taught  at  the  institution  from 
1883  to  1890  and  in  1907,  after  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  principal  of  the 
Fennsylvanaia  Institution  for  the 
blind  at  Overbrcok,  returned  to  the 
Perkins  institution  as  director.  He  has 
been  active  head  since  that  time.  He 
founded  and  lectured  in  the  Harvard 
university  course  for  educators  of  the 
blind. 


PERKINS1NSTITUTE 
"DIRECTOR  TO  RETIRE 


BOSTON.  Feb  25  (APi—  Edward 
Ellis  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  will  retire  about  July 
1.  1931.  trustees  of  the  school  an- 
nounced today.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by   Rev.   Gabriel  Farrell.   Jr. 

Allen  taught  at  the  institution  from 
1888  to  1890  and  in  1907.  after  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  prin*-  pal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institutioi  '  for  the 
blind  at  Overbrook.  retu  aed  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  as  director.  He 
has  been  active  head  since  that  timg, 
He  founded  and  lectured  in  the  Har- 
vard university  course  for  educators 
of    the    blind. 


ry  a-g.ycp 


REV.   FARRELL   NAMED 

DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTION 

FOR    BLIND 

BOSTON.  Feb.  25.— Election  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr..  as  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  blind  was  announced  to- 
day. He  will  succeed  Edward  Al- 
len, who  will  retire  about  July  1 
after  serving  as  director  for  the 
past   24   years. 


Kee^e ,  N.fK,  SenFc  ^ e\. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PERKINS 
r$CH00L  FOR  BUND  RESIGNS 

^Boston,  Feb.  25,  i.-T^Edward  Ellis 
Tillen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  will  retire  about  July  1. 
1931,  trustees  of  the  school  an- 
nounced today.  He  vrill  be  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.. 

Allen  -he    institution 

from  1888  to  1890  and  in  1907,  after 
successfully  serving  as  principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Overbrook,  returned  to  the 
Perkins  institution  as  director.  He 
has  been  active  head  since  that  time. 
He  founded  and  lectured  in  the 
Harvard  unibersitv  course  for  educ- 
cators  of  the  blind. 


February    ^-S~,  \<^Z\ 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
<B  HEAD  WILL  RETIRE 


BOSTON,  Feb.  25,  (#}— Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  wtt  lretire  about  July  1. 
1931,  trustees  of  the  school  announced 
today.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 

Allen  taught  at  the  institution  from 
188S  to  1890  and  in  1907.  After  suc- 
cessfully serving  as  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  blind 
at  Overbrook,  returned  to  the  local  in- 
stitute as  director.  He  has  been  active 
head  since  that  time. 

TaanToH,  NYass^CaxeVre 
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EDWARD  E.  ALLEN- 
PLANS  TO  RETTRE 


BOSTON,  Feb.  2  5. — Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  will  retire  about  July  1, 
1931.  ti-ustees  of  the  school  announc- 
ed today.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 

Allen  taught  at  the  institution 
from  1SS8  to  1890  and  in  1907,  after 
successfully  serving-  as  principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Elind  at  Overbrook,  returned  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  as  director.  He 
has  been  active  head  since  that  time. 
He  founded  and  lectured  in  the  Har- 
vard University  course  for  educators 
of  the  blind. 

l_Y  N  M,    Mv-ass,,  "XV^isk. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  PERKINS 

INSTITUTE  TO  RETIRE 

BOSTON,  Feb.  25.  1931.— i.P_Eri- 
ward  Ellis  Allen,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins -  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Bhnd.  will  retire  about 
July  1,  1931.  trustees  of  the  school 
announced  today.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr 


'Boston,  IVW&s.'TTaNSfc-A^'rr; 

Retires  as  Head  of  Perkins  Institution 
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Edward  Ellis  Allen 
Who  Will  Be  Succeeded  in  July  by  Rev.   Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 


THE  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  announced  today  that 
Edward  B.  Allen,  director  of  the  Institu- 
111  retire  next  July  1  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell.  Jr. 
Mr.  Allen  becomes  director  emeritus. 
The  trustees'  announcement: 

"The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
u  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  desires  to  place  on  record  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  who  retires  as  director 
about  July.  1,  1931. 

"Mr,  Allen  taught  at  the  Institution 
from  1888-90,  and  in  1P07  after  a  success- 
ful service  as  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  returned  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  as  director.  Thus  he  has 
been  the  active  head  for  twenty- 
four  years.  During  this  period  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Institution  has 
been  entirely  remade,  with  new  and  beau- 
tifu  physical  equipment,  and  with  a  con- 
stantly more  effective  standard  of  teach- 
ing, of  administration,  and  of  service  to 
the  blind.  In  all  ot"  this  progress  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  the  source  of  leadership 
and  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  permanent  contribu- 


tions he  has  made  to  the  science  oi  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  in  this  field 
lie  has  been  a  pioneer,  emphasizing  the 
many  sides  of  the  need,  physical,  mental, 
artistic,  and  spiritual.  As  author,  found- 
er of ,  and  lecturer  at.  the  Harvard  course 
for  educators  of  the  blind,  administrator, 
and  teacher,  he  stands  foremost  in  his 
profession.  For  all  tins  the  trustees  ex- 
press their  gratitude  and  admiration.  Es- 
pecially they  desire  to  record  their  feel- 
ing for  Mr.  Allen  as  a  man  and  as  a 
friend;  unselfish,  tireless,  he  has  given  of 
himself  to  tile  very  limit.  To  work  with 
him  has  been  a  privilege.  He  retires 
with  the  affection  of  everyone  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

"In  recognition  of  these  services  the 
trustees  have  elected  Mr.  Allen  director 
emeritus,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  the  institution  may  be  helped 
by  his  counsel  and  assistanae. 

"The  trustees  announce  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell.  Jr.;  as  director, 
to  take  effect  about  July  1st.  Mr!  Farrell 
has  had  experience  both  in  educational 
and  executive  work.  The  trustees  are 
confident  that  with  his  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  of  co-operation,  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  continue  its  great  service 
to  the  blind." 


EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN 
[  DIREGTORJMERITDS 

Honored  ,  by  Trustees    of 
Perkins  Institution 


The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  have  elected  Edward  Ellis  Allen 
director  emeritur, 

Mr  Allen  will  i-etire  as  director  of  the 
institution  about  July  of  this  year. 
He  taught  at  the  instituion  from  1888- 
90,  and  in  1907,  after  a  successful  serv- 
ice as  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Overbr.-ok 
returned  to  the  Perkins  Institution  as 
director. 

Since  that  date  the  trustees  say  the 
institution  has  been  entirely  remade 
with  new  and  beautiful  equipment,  and 
with  a  constantly  more  effective 
standard  of  teaching,  of  administra- 
tion and  of  service  to  the  blind. 

"In  all  of  this  progress  Mr  Allen  has 
been  the  source  of  leadership  and  of 
inspiration,"  the  trustees  declare,  add- 
ing: "It  it  not  possible  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  permanent  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  science  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  but  in  this  field  he 
has   been   a   pioneer,    emphasizing   the 


EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN 

many  sides  of  the  need,  physical  and 
mental,  artistic  and  spiritual." 

Rev  Gabriel  Farrell  Jr  has  been 
elected  as  director  to  take  effect  about 
Jury  1. 

Mr  Farrell  has  had  experience  both 
in  educational  and  executive  work. 

~Bo^°W,  NWss..  /We-ricaM, 

Perkins  Institute 
Director  to  Retire 

Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  will  retire  July  1  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Jr.,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  trustees 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  Allen  will 
become  director  emeritus. 

Among  the  trustees  nominated  yes- 
terday by  the  Governor  were  William 
R.  Richardson.  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sher- 
rill  and  the  Rev.  George"  P.  O'Conor  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
all  three  reappointed.  The  name  of 
Lucy  Wright  of  Cambridge  was  present- 
ed as  trustee  for  the  Perkins  institute  in 
place  of  Maria  Purdon. 
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RETIRES  AS  HEAD  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 


Edward  E.  Allen  Will  Be  Succeeded 
By  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  will  become 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  trie  Blind  on  July  1,  the  trustees 
announced  yesterday. 

Dr.  Farrell  will  succeed  Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  who  will  retire  after  24  years  as 
head  of  the  institutions  and  a  term  as 
instructor  in  1888-90.  During  his  ten- 
ure of  office  he  established  and  taught 
at  Harvard  courses  for  educators  of  the 
blind.  In  recognition  of  his  leadership 
and  inspiration  and  pioneer  work  in  the 
cause,  the  trustees  have  elected  Mr. 
Allen  as  director  emeritus,  in  which 
post  he  will  continue  to  give  his  coun- 
sel and  assistance   when  necessary. 


WatefTowfJ,  NVass.,  ^u,h, 


EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 
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PERKINS  DIRECTOR 
TO  RETIRE 


The  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution1 
announced  on  Wednesday  that  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Institu- 
tion, will  retire  next  July  1  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Jr.  Mr.  Allen  becomes  director  emer- 
itus. The  trustees'  announcement 
says: 

"The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  who  retires  as  director 
about   July   1,   1931. 

"Mr.  Allen  taught  at  the  Institution 
from  1SSS-90,  and  in  1907  after  a  success- 
ful service  as  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  returned  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
as  director.  Thus  he  has  been  the  active 
head  for  twenty-four  years.  During-  this 
period  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Institution  has  been  entirely  remade, 
with  new  and  beautiful  physical  equip- 
ment, and  with  a  constantly  more  ef- 
fective standard  of  teaching,  of  adminis- 
tration, and  of  service  to  the  blind.  In 
all  of  this  progress  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
the  source  of  leadership  and  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  permanent  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  science  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  But  in  this  field  he  has  been 
a  pioneer,  emphasizing  the  many  sides 
of  the  need,  physical,  mental,  artistic, 
and  spiritual.  As  author,  founder  of,  and 
lecturer  at,  the  Harvard  course  for  edu- 
cators of  the  blind,  administrator,  and 
teacher,  he  stands  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession. For  all  this  the  trustees  ex- 
press their  gratitude  and  admiration. 
Especially  they  desire  to  record  their 
feeling  for  Mr.  Allen  as  a  man  and  as  a 
friend;  unselfish,  tireless,  he  has  given 
of  himself  to  the  very  limit.  To  work 
with  him  has  been  a  privilege.  He  re- 
tires with  the  affection  of  everyone  con- 
nected with   the  Institution. 

"In  recognition  of  these  services  the 
trustees  have  elected  Mr.  Allen  director 
emeritus,  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  the  institution  may  be 
helped    by   his   counsel   and   assistance. 

"The  trustees  announce  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  as  director, 
to  take  effect  about  July  1st.  Mr.  Far- 
rell has  had  experience  both  in  educa- 
tional and  executive  work.  The  trustees 
are  confident  that  with  his  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  co-operation,  the  Per- 
will    continue    its    great 


C^aiw.W;A4€,tA'as&.,Crfr<>Ni.ei.g- 

CAMBRIDGE  WOMAN'  APPOINTED 

The  governor  sent  to  the  executive 
council  on  Wednesday,  the  nomination  of 
Lucy  Wright,  of  this  city,  as  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  to  succeed  Maria 
Purdon. 


YdgT^ary     -3*1,  l^Si. 
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EXHIBITION  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


The  annual  exhibition  given  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  students  was  held 
Monday  night,  and  was  largely  attend- 
ed. The  work  of  the  pupils  was  on 
display  in  the  museum  and  earned 
the  admiration  of  all  those  who  were 
present. 

One  particularly  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  was  the  games  made  by 
the  students!  They  make  their  own 
checkerboards,  dominoes,  and  other 
indoor  games.  The  playing  cards  are 
also  made  on  the  premises. 

The  Perkins  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
entertained  with  an  exhibition  of 
Scout  lore  as  well  as  acrobatic  stunts. 
They  were   generously  applauded. 

The  girls  delighted  with  a  wand 
drill  and  with  several  special  dance 
numbers.  The  audience  was  amazed 
at  the  skill  and  grace  shown  by  the 
dancers. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
TO  PRESENT  PLAY 


"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  a  three-act 
play  by  Bernard  Shaw,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  students  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution on  March  20th  and  21st.  The 
performance  on  the  second  day  is  a 
matinee,  beginning  at  2:30  o'clock. 
The  play  will  be  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

Extensive    preparations    are    being 


made  in  order  that  this  popular  come- 
dy of  Mr.  Shaw's  may  be  successful- 
ly given.  The  cast  is  chosen  from  the 
"Perkins  Players"  and  a  well-acted 
presentation  is  assured. 

"The  Devil's  Disciple"  is  a  delight- 
ful drama  of  the  American  revolution 
written,  by  the  world's  greatest  living 
writer  of  comedies. 

The  usual  purpose,  to  add  to  the 
Howe  Beneficiary  Fund,  has  been  set 
aside  in  favor  of  a  gift  to  the  school 
toward  the  cost  of  new  draperies 
which  are  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
school  stage. 


vtevN  o^t  y  Pgjjj  Mass .,  n  g  w  s>  - 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown  is  one  of  the  most 
benficent  institutions  of  this  state 
or  country  and  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
■aabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  after  24  years  as 
its  successful  head,  should  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  those  blessed  by  those 
who  have  a  hand  in  helping  the 
handicapped. 


MwW  K.^31 


In  the  MARCH,  1931,  BRAILLE  MIRROR, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  editor  has  given  space 
to  the  announcement  made  by  the  Trustees. 
Preceeding  the  announcement  Mr.  Atkinson 
pays  this  splendid  tribute: 


TRIBUTE  TO  VETERAN  WORKER. 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  give  space  this  month  to  an 
honored  worker  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  service  for  the  advancement  of  the 
blind,  educationally,  professionally, 
and  industrially.  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  but  it  will  be  rare  indeed 
if  history  will  ever  record  the  works 
of  one  whose  services  mean  more  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  than  the  contri- 
bution of  our  honored  and  much  loved 
friend,  Mr.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  who  has 
made  Perkins  Institution  famous  the 
world  over. 
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Newsman, 

to  Quit  "Red  Cart"  for  Store 



Cheerful  Philosopher  of  Cathedral  Square  to  Move  To- 
morrow.— Familiar  Establishment  on  Wheels 
Now  Awaits  New  Proprietor 


Billy  Graham 

Blind  newsdealer  whose  "Little  Red  Cart"  has  been  a  Cathedral  Square 
fixture  for  18  years. 


The  "Little  Red  Cart,"  a  familiar  land- 
mark at  Cathedral  Square  for  the  last 
18  years,  soon  is  to  have  a  new  proprie- 
tor. "Billy"  Graham,  blind  newsdealer 
who  has  been  behind  the  counter  early 
and  late,  winter  and  summer,  through 
the  years,  is  moving. 

Tomorrow  morning  will  find  Billy  and 
his  stock  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
cigars  and  candies,  installed  in  a  new 
and  larger  establishment  at  24  North 
Main  street,  opposite  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

For  years  the  jovial  chap  has  cherished 
a  desire  to  have  a  store  of  his  own,  sav- 
ing a  few  pennies  from  each  day's  re- 
ceipts toward  the  day  when  his  hopes 
would  be  realized.  And  now,  hastened 
by  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  host  of 
friends,  the  day  has  arrived.  This  is  the 
last  Sunday  that  persons  attending 
services  at  the  Cathedral  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  stop  at  the  "Little  Red 
Cart."  to  purchase  their  .Sunday  papers 
and  hear  Billy  Graham  express  his  opti- 
mistic pbi'osophy. 

"The  Little  Red  Cart"  will  still  re^n'n 
ft  fixture  of  Cathedral  square,  says  Eilly. 
He's  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  little 
etore-on-whee!s  stays  rliht  where  it  is. 
Further,  he's  going  to  find  some  other 
blind  man  to  officiate  behind  Its  coun- 
ter. Just  as  he  has  done  through  all  these 
years.  Who  that  person  will  be  he  does 
not  know  yet,  but  a  selection  will  b< 
made  shortly.  J.  C.  Worden  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind  is  assisting 
him  in  finding  a.  successor  to  operate 
the  cart. 


Billy  Graham  has  learned  to  do  what 
many  a  more  fortunate  person  falls  to 


do — smile  at  trouble.  Afflicted  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  the  sunshine  was' 
shut  out  cf  his  eyes  forever.  But  not 
from  his  heart.  Despite  his  adversity. 
Billy  Graham  ever  wears  a  smile  and 
many  a  Providence  business  man  has 
felt  his  own  troubles  grow  lighter  as  he 
stopped  to  chat  for  a  moment  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  little  red  cart. 

For  15  years  Graham  attended  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  graduating  in  1910.  At  the 
school  he  learned  many  ways  in  which 
his  affliction  might  be  overcome;  how 
to  use  a  typewriter,  how  to  read  books 
printed  in  Braille;  how  his  hands  might 
serve  him  for  the  eyes  that  now  were 
useless. 

Billy  counts  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions those  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  over  the  rough  spots.  But  no  one 
can  know  him  without  becoming  his 
friend,  for  his  is  indeed  an  unusual 
personality. 

In  the  summer  preceding  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Perkins  Institute  some 
of  these  friends  found  an  opening  for 
him  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  mak- 
ing mattresses  and  repairing  chairs.  The 
following  fall  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
but  after  graduation  once  more  resumed 
his  work  at  the  hospital. 

Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  lit- 
tle rolling  newsstand  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood. He  told  an  acquaintance  of  his 
plan  and  soon  after  his  dream  was  real- 
ized. Once  more  his  friends  had  helped 
him  to  help  himself. 

In  the  little  cart  Graham  inaugurated 
a  business  system  all  his  own;  one  adapt- 
ed to  his  physical  condition.  Many  a 
customer,  stopping  to  make  a  purchase 


from  th»  bind  man.  ha',  marveled  at  his 
ways.  Graham  recognizes  his  regular 
customers  from  their  voices,  air]  as  they 
ask  for  the  morning  paper,  greets  them 
with  a  cheery:  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Blank!" 

Or  perhaps  it  is  afternoon.  "What  time 
will  the  evening  papers  be  In,  Billy?"  a 
customer  may  ask.  Graham  pulls  a 
watch  from  his  pocket  and.  passing  his 
fingers  across  the  dial,  replies;  "In  about 
10  minutes."  The  watch  has  no  crystal 
and  above  each  number  is  a  raised  dot. 
A  touch  of  his  trained  finger  tips  thus 
tells  Graham  the  exact  hour. 

By  means  of  a  specially-designed  ther- 
mometer he  also  can  tell  the  tempera- 
ture outside  the  cart.  His  typewriter  he 
uses  for  business  and  personal  corre- 
spondence, while  he  keeps  his  daily  ac- 
counts on  a  Braille  slate. 

Graham  has  read  dozens  of  books 
printed  in  the  Braille  system.  Only  re- 
cently he  finished  Mowrey's  "Life  of 
Gladstone."  He  is  especially  fond  of 
Dickens  and  Kipling  and  has  read  many 
of  their  works.  One  of  his  prized  pos- 
sessions is  an  old  Bible  printed  In  raised 
type  about  1840.  a  gift  of  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers. As  he  waits  for  business  dur- 
ing the  day  he  may  often  be  seen  read- 
ing from  these  books  for  the  blind. 

His  cash  drawer  in  itself  is  an  example 
of  Graham's  ingenuity.  Each  bill  of  a 
particular  denomination  is  folded  in 
a  certain  manner,  so  that  he  may  tell  Its 
value.  Each  piece  of  change  has  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  drawer,  and  rarely 
indeed  does  he  make  an  error  in  mak- 
ing change  during  a  sale.  His  stock  also 
has  its  fixed  position  on  the  shelves  and 
in  the  cases  and  Graham  knows  where 
to  put  his  hands  on  whatever  may  be 
desired. 

One  might  imagine  that  Billy  Graham 
would  be  "easy  pickings"  for  tho33  per- 
sons who  are  ever  anxious  to  get  the 
best  of  tradesmen.  There  have  been 
times  when  he  has  met  this  type,  he 
says,  "but  such  instances  should  be  for- 
gotten." such  is  his  philosophy. 

"I've  found  that  99  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  public  is  honest.  Then 
'why  waste  time  worrying  about  the  other 
tenth  of  one  per  cent?"  he  asks. 

Another  of  his  philosophical  expres- 
sions is:  "I've  met  all  kinds  of  people 
across  the  counter  of  the  little  red  cart 
and  I've  found  that,  no  matter  their 
race  or  creed,  there  are  men  in  all  na- 
tionalities. Real  men,  I  mean." 

Around  the  little  cart  one  often  finds 
gathered  a  group  of  men — prominent 
business  men.  bankers,  politicians  and 
professional  men,  pausing  for  a  few  min- 
utes conversation  with  the  Jovial  chap 
inside.  Though  politics,  current  topics, 
or  classics  of  literature,  be  the  topic, 
the  blind  newsdealer  unsually  proves 
hinJsetf  well  versed  in  the  subject. 

There  have  been  days  when  Billy  was 
too  busy  for  more  than  a  brief  "Hello" 
and  a  smile  for  his  patrons.  Election 
days  always  bring  a  heavy  demand  for 
papers.  The  biggest  day's  business  he 
ever  remembers  at  the  little  cart  was 
the  day  when  the  Armistice  was  de- 
clared in  1918.  A  close  second  was  the 
day  when  Lindbergh  completed  his  flight 
to  Paris. 

®      .       . 

Billy  Graham  has  one  thought  ever  in 
his  mind — to  help  the  blind  in  what- 
ever way  he  can.  When  he  left  his  work 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  to  operate 
the  little  red  cart  he  appealed  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Peters,  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  find  some  other  blind  man  to  nil 
the  vacancy.  His  request  v?as  granted 
and  that  work  is  still  being  done  by  a 
blind  employe. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  stopped  at  the 
cart  to  make  a  purchase.  Graham  struck 
up  a  conversation  with  the  stranger,  and 
learned  that  the  man  was  blind,  and 
filled  with  hatred  for  the  whole  world. 

The  speaker  never  knew  that  the  man 
in  the  cart  also  was  blind,  and  Graham 
did  not  disclose  the  fact.  He  did,  how- 
ever, direct  the  stranger  to  the  K.  of  C. 
employment  bureau,  telling  him  that 
there  he  might  find  employment.     The 
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man  followed  the  directions  and  found 
the  job  he  had  long  heen  seeking. 

There  are  other  instances  where  Gra- 
ham's forethought  for  his  fellows  has 
brought  them  aid  and  good;  fortune.  He 
is  President  of  the  Pjjgjj  .Tenebras  Lu'x. 
a  club  comprJsgcT  oiDlind  persons  of  the 
State,  and  also  a  member  of  Tyler  Coun- 
cil No.  45.  Knights  of  Columbus.  In 
October,  1917.  he  married  Marie-rose  Al- 
berta Morrisette,  a  childhood  sweet- 
heart, and  Mrs.  Graham  has  since  as- 
sisted him  greatly  in  the  management  of 
his   business. 

Tonight  he  will  close  up  the  little 
stand  for  the  last  time.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  find  him  installed  in  his  new 
establishment  on  North  Main  street.  Fix- 
tures were  placed  in  the  new  storeroom 
yesterday  by  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau 
of  the  Blind,  under  Mr.  Graham's  direc- 
tion. Billy  says  that  while  he's  going  to 
be  mighty  proud  when  he  opens  the 
doors  of  the  new  store,  he's  going  to  miss 
his  old  friends  of  the  Little  Red  Cart 
greatly. 

*  "They've  been  wonderful  to  me  and  I 
love  every  one  of  them.  Without  them 
neither  the  little  red  cart  nor  myself 
could  have  been  a  success.  Without  their 
help  my  new  store  would  never  have 
been  possible,"  he  said^ 


"Bos\otJ,  Mass,.,  He-ra^. 
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ARLINGTON      WOMAN'S       CLUB— 

Mrs.  Herman  Gammons,  education  com- 
mittee chairman,  will  present  Mr.  Alton 
Hall  Blackington,  speaker,  and  a; 
musical  program.  There  will  be  an  art 
exhibit  in  charge  of  Mesdames  W.  Elliot 
Hanna  and  Malcolm  H.  Oakes.  On 
March  19  the  club  will  present  "Mary 
the  Third"  and,  are  also  planning  a  visit ; 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Watertown.    | 

Ho\.yoUe,M-as«3.lTTaN€,erv-  P^*- 
March    3,lqal. 


3R0THER  OF  LOCAL 

MAN  DIES  AT  HOME 
V  IN  MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

George  E.  Roukey.  brother  of 
William  E.  Roukey  of  this  town 
and  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire, legislature  during  the  ses- 
sions of, 1917,  1H23  and  1.S2S,  died 
at  his  home,  34  Parker  street, 
Manchester,  X.   H.,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Roukey  was  born  in  Cham- 
plain,  N.  Y.,  and  had  lived  in  Man-1 
Chester-  for  40  years.  He  received 
his  education  in  schools  there  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton. 

He  later  became  manager  of  the 
state  workshop  for  the  blind  in 
Manchester.  While  in  the  legisla- 
ture he  was  instrumental  .in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  legislation  ofj 
benefit  to  blind  persons.  He  was  a 
.member  of  St.  Raphael's  church 
and  of  the  Holy  Name  society  of, 
that  church. 

Besides  his  brother  here,  he 
leaves  his  mother,  Mrs.  Louise 
Roukey;  two  other  brothers,  Frank 
and  Elmer,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Brien  all  of  Manchester. 


ACCEPTS  AS  HEAD  OF 
PERKINSJNSJITUTION 

New  York  State  Rector  to 

Run  School  for  Blind 

U  . 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N  Y,  March  En- 
Rev  Gabriel  Farrell,  rector  of 
Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Rhinebeck 
N  Y,  for  seven  years,  has  resigned, 
announcing  that  he  has  accepted 
position  as  director  of  the  Perkins  In 
stitution,  the  State  school  for  the  blim 
at  Watertown,  Mass.  His  resignatioi 
has  been  accepted  by  the  parish'  with' 
an  expression  of  regret.  He  will  leave 
his  present  position  In  mid-Summer  to 
take  up  his  new  duties. 

Word  comes  from  Poughkeepsie,  N 
Y,  that  Rev  Gabriel  Farrell,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Rhine-, 
beck,  N  Y,  for  seven  years,  has  re-, 
signed  his  position  there  to  accept  the 
directorship  of  Perkins  Institution  for, 
the  Blind  in  WatelfSwn.  He-will  as- 
sume his  new  duties  on  or  about  July 
1.  Ho  succeeds  Edward  E.  Allen,  di- 
rector here  for  the  last  24  years. 


NVaTcW  n,\^3\.       - 

NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  director  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  will  assume 
his  new  position  July  1, 

He  was  born  in  Boston  and  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1911.  He  Is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  school  of  Cambridge 
and  has  served  ut  the  ministry  in 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  staff  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston  and  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.  He  Is  president  of  the  board 
of  religious  education  of  the  diocese 
of  New  York:  secretary  of  the  board 
of  the  province  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  instructor  in  the  home  division 
of  the  national  department  and  editor 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  home  depart- 
ment quarterly.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 


J-VNfJ,  fA^'dS.,'3jJiie-<vv 

Gounod's  Gallia  At 

First  M,  E.  Church  Sunday 

Sunday  morning  accompanying 
Rev.  Edson  R.  Leach's  special  Lenten 
service  in  the  First  M.  E.  church,  tha 
large  vestry  choir,  will  sing  Gounod's 
Gallia  a  Motet  for  chorus  organ  and 
p-.tano,  wu)h. William  V.  Dlxey,  direc- 
tor, Ht!It<T rt  Irvine  will  be  at  the  or- 
gan and  Edward  R.  Howe  at  th» 
piano.  Viiteta10  Kingsley  will  do  th» 
solo  numb*!". 

At  the  evepmg  service  Antonia 
Martone,  blind  /talian  musical  genius, 
tenor  and  vlolsiist  will  be  heard  at 
the  meeting.    ' 
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Rev    Gabriel    Farrell    Jr 
Holds  Carnegie  Medal 


§0  Drowning  Rescues  Credited  to 
Him  in  Early  Life  in  Hub 


A  heroic  career,  during  which  he  Is 
said  to  have  rescued  at  least  50  persons 
from  drowning-,  Is  recalled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rev  Gabriel  Farrell  Jr, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Rhinebeck,  N  Y,  as  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 
commencing  July  1.  Rev  Mr  Farrell 
has  announced  that  he  would  accept 
the  post  and  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  his  church. 

He  will  assume  the  position  of  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Watertown  institution 
i'or  more  than  40  years,  when  Mr  Al- 
len's retirement  becomes  effective.  Mr 
Allen  was  elected  director  emeritus  at 
a  meeting  last  month  of  the  directors, 
at  which  time  Rev  Mr  Farrell  was 
chosen  as  his   successor. 

Rev  Mr  Farrell  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  educational  and  executive 
work.  He  was  born  in  18S6  and  Jived 
"  for  many  years  in  Somerville.  His 
father  conducted  a  boathouse  on  the 
Boston  bank  of  the  Charles  River  be- 
tween Craigie  Bridge  and  the  West 
Boston  Bridge,  and  it  was  at  this  boat- 
house  that,  the  future  hero  and  clergy- 
man first  learned  to  swim  and  first 
saved  a  person  from  the  waters  of  the 
Charles  River. 

Brother  Dies  a  Hero 

When  he  was  20  years  of  age  and  a 
senior  at  Somerville  High  School  Rev 
Farrell  made  a  sensational  rescue  of 
a  6-year-old  boy.  The  .  child  had 
dropped  into  15  feet  of  water  when  the 
tide  was  at  flood.  Farrell's  attention 
to  the  disaster  was  called  by  spec- 
tators and  he  secured  a  boat  at  his 
father's  landing  and  rowed  to  the 
place  where  the  child  had  fallen  in. 
After  making  several  dives  he  finally 
located  the  boy  and  brought  him  to 
shore.  Doctors  said  that  his  quick 
action  and  his  first-aid  methods  saved 
the  child's   life. 

The  rescue  of  the  6-year-old  boy  was 
not  his  first,  for  when  he  made  that 
rescue  he  already  had  a  long  record 
of  life-saving  and  held  a  medal  from 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 
But  because  of  his  rescue  of  the  child 
Rev  Mr  Farrell  was  cited  by  the  car- 
negie  Hero  Commission  and  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  and  $2000.  At1 
the  same  sitting  of  the  commission 
his  brother,  James  T.  Farrell,  was 
likewise  awarded  a  bronze  snedal. 
But  James  had  contracted  typhoid 
while  making  the  rescue  and  died  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  medal. 

Later  Rev  Mr  Farrell  was  given  a 
sliver  meda)  for  rescuing  two  women 
and  a  man  near  Craigie  bridge.  When 
he  was  2  2years  of  age  he  made  an- 
other sensational  rescue,  this  time 
saving  the  lives  of  two  young  boys 
-who  had  fallen  together  into  the 
water.   When   they   struck   the   water 


the  two  boys  clasped  each  other  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  dragging  them- 
selves to  the  bottom.  When  sighted 
jby  Rev  Mr  Farrell  they  were  beneath 
the  surface  and  he  had  a  terrific  strug- 
gle to  get  them  to  shore. 

Is  Dartmouth  Graduate 

A  complete  list  of  the  rescues  made 
by  Rev  Farrell  is  not  available,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  he  saved  at  least 
50  persons  during  the  years  he  spent 
along  the  Charles  bank.  On  numerous 
occasions  he  dived  for  the  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  and  the  bodies  of 
suicides,  one  time  making  as  many  as 
15  dives  before  he  located  the  body  of 
a  suicide  near  the  nurses'  home. 

In  1911  he  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  where  he  studies  on 
the  funds  obtained  from  rescue 
awards.  For  about  a  year  after  his 
graduation  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Norwood  Civic  Association  at  a  time 
when  there  was  great  activity  in  the 
civic  progress  of  the  town.  He  later 
studied  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge  and  took  in  sev- 
eral courses  at  Harvard  University. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  theo- 
logical school  in  1915,  he  became  an 
assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston- 
He  was  then  called  to  the  Calvary 
Church  in  Pittsburg  and  later  to  the 
Church  of  St  Luke  and  the  Epiphany 
in  Philadelphia.'  He  was  elected  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  board  of  religi- 
cus  education  in  the  diocese  of  New- 
ark, N  J.  In  1921  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elsie  Cqmstock  of  Newark,  N  J, 
and  they  have  three  children. 

Seven  years  ago  he  became  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  His 
resignation  was  accepted  with  regret 
by   his  congregation. 


T5q  ^Vo  N,rA  a.s«s.,.^~Po'&t: 

NEW  DIRECTOR 


BLIND  TO  HJIVE 


Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  Succeeds 

Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  as  the  Head 

of  Perkins  Institution 


Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  Dartmouth, 
'11,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He  will  assume  his  new  dutie3 
July  1. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  born  in  Boston. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Cambridge, 
class  of  1915,  and  served  in  the 
ministry  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the 
staff  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and 
iin  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
1  For  two  years  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  now 
president  of  Dartmouth,  in  indus- 
trial welfare  work.  He  also  had 
!  charge  of  the  Civic  Association  in 
Norwood. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  now  president  of 
the  board  of  religious  education  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York;  secretary 
of  the  board  of  the  province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  instructor 
in  the  home  division  of  the  Nation- 
al department  and  editor  of  ths 
Episcopal  Church  Home  depart- 
ment quarterly. 

He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 


Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  new  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He  will  succeed  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
in  that  position  July  1.  Mr.  Farrell 
is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  Epis- 
copal Theological  School  of  Cam- 
bridge. 


gosYoM;  Mass.,TraHSdTL-bt: 


GABRIEL   FARRELL,   JR.,   who   sut 
'  eeeds  Dr.  Edward  E.  All.  , 
of  Perkins  Institution  tor  the  eiind. 
umc  his  new  position  .July  1.   Mr. 
Farrell  was  horn  in  Boston 
from    Dartmouth   in    mi.      H 
graduate    or    the    Episcopal    Thi 
School    in    1915,    and    has    served    in    the 
ministry  in  Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  on   the  staff 
of    Trinity    Church     in    Boston    and     in 
Rhinebeck,  X.   V. 

In    connection    with    his    parisl 
Farrell   has   always    b 
social    work,    education    an. 
tion.    He  has  had  considerable  exj 
in   tin-  latter  and  for  two  years 
ciated  with  Dr.   Ernest  M.   Hopkins,  now 
president  of  Dartmouth,  in  industrial  wel- 
fare  work,      lie   also    had    charge 
Civic   Association   in   Norwood   during  its 
formative    period.       Mr.     Farrell     is    now 
president  of  the  Board  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion ot  the  Diocese  of  New  York; 
tary  of  the  board  of  the  Province  of  New 
| York  and   New  Jersey:   instructor  in   th-? 
Home   Division    of    the    National   Depart- 
ment and  editor  ot  the  Episcopal  Churc'i 
Home  department  quarterly.    Mr.  p'errell 
is  married  and  has  three  children.     He  is 
well  known  about  Boston  and  ha:= 
many  friends  'iere. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  DR.   EDWARD   E.  ALLEN 

The  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  have  announced  that  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  will 
retire  as  Director  of  that  Institution  about  July  1st, 
and  that  he  will  become  Director  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  having  been 
for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  welfare.  For  twenty-four  years  he 
has  been  the  executive  head  of  Perkins  Institution, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  remade  the  Institution 
and  set  up  higher  and  more  effective  standards  of 
teaching.  He  was  the  founder  of,  and  lecturer  at,  the 
Harvard  course  for  educators  of  the  blind,  and  his 
writings  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind  have  been 
most  helpful  to  the  members  of  our  profession.  As  a 
co-worker,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  counsellor,  he  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  his  work,  his  leadership  and 
his  untiring  energy  on  behalf  of  the  blind  will  be  long- 
remembered. 

His  friends  in  the  profession  deeply  regret  that  he 
is  o-oing  to  give  up  his  active  work  at  Perkins,  and 
[they  wish  for  him  many  years  of  well-earned  rest  and 
happiness.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  intimate  contact,  and  his  retirement 
means  a  great  loss  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Men  of  the  calibre  of  Dr. 
Allen  are  scarce,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
profession  can  hope  to  produce  another  leader  like 
hivn. 

The  official  notice  of  Dr.  Allen's  retirement  sent 
out  by  the  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  of  high  praise  for  the  splendid  work  he 
has  accomplished  as  Director  of  that  Institution. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE   BOARD  OF 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION? 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  leading  institution  for  the  blind,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  had  for  its 
executive  heads  such  great  leaders  and  educators  as 
Howe,  Anagnos,  and  AJlen.  It  is  rich  with  traditions, 
and  it  has  been  the  mecca  for  all  educators  and  others 
interested  in  the  blind,  not  only  from  our  own  coun 
try,  but  from  foreign  lands.  Under  Dr.  Allen's  direc 
tion,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  it  has  been  kept 
in  the  foreground  by  its  progressiveness,  its  acknow 
lodged  leadership,  and  by  the  well-prepared  and  capa- 
ble young  men  and  women  who  are  its  graduates. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  re- 
cently announced  Dr.  Allen's  retirement  as  Director 
of  the  Institution  and  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor. Evidently  this  Board  has  not  realized  the  splen- 
did work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Perkins  and  how 
important  it  is  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr. 
Allen.  Instead  of  selecting  an  educator  of  note,  one 
who  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  Board  has  appointed  an  Episcopal  Rec- 
tor, Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  education  of  the  blind.     The  mem- 


bers of  the  Board  are  no  doubt  very  estimable  ladies I 
and  gentlemen,  but  they  are  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
needs  of  the  very  important  institution  with  which 
they  are  connected.  The  profession  as  a  whole  does; 
not  take  very  kindly  to  their  lack  of  wisdom  and  their  j 
poor  judgment  in  selecting  a  man  who  is  not  well 
known  as  an  educator  and  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
profession.  They  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  a  profession,  perhaps  more 
important  than  the  teaching  of  those  who  have  sight. 
No  longer  can  our  schools  look  to  Perkins  for  help 
and  guidance  and  leadership.  The  greatness  of  Per- 
kins will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  Board 
carries  out  its  present  plans. 

CAMPBELL  PROTESTS  ACTION  OF  PERKINS  BOARD 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped,  whose  activities  and  sincere  interest 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  are  so  well 
known,  has  written  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution protesting  against  the  forced  retirement  of 
Dr.  Allen  from  the  Directorship  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  who  is  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  Campbell  informs  us  that  these  letters  were  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Board  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Dr.  Allen. 

As  these  letters  express  the  sentiments  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  at  the  present  time,  we  feel  that  they  should  be 
as  widely  disseminated  as  possible.  Nothing  has  ever 
happened  in  our  profession  that  has  aroused  so  much 
indignation  and  resentment  as  the  recent  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution.   ■ 

Mr.  Campbell's  letters  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell.  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees, 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

60  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sending  you  and  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  en- 
closed letter  addressed  "To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind." 

As  Perkins  Institution  is  a  quasi-public  institution, 
and  as  I  was  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  the  State  and 
my  maternal  home  is  now  and  has  been  in  the  State 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  I  feel  that  I  have  the 
right  to  register  my  protest  at  the  action  of  vour 
Board  in  your  method  of  removing  Edward  E.  Allen: 
as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the  selection  of 
his  successor. 

For  nearly  a  century  Perkins  Institution  has  held 
an  honored  place  in  the  education  of  the  blind ;  in- 
deed, in  many  ways,  it  has  been  a  pioneer.  Its  three 
directors  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

If  you  were  not  willing  to  seek  among  seasoned 
educators  of  the  blind  for  Dr.  Allen's  successor,  you 
might  at  least  have  sought  among  high-grade  educa- 
tors of  the  seeing.  This  policy  has  been  followed  in 
other  progressive  states.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Boston  you  could  have  found  a  principal  of  a  high 
school  or  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  seeing  chil- 
dren  who,   with   Dr.   Allen's  guidance,   would  have) 
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served  you  at  least  as  a  trained  educator. 

By  selecting  a  man  who  has  not  won  his  spurs  as 
a  public  school  educator  even  of  seeing  people  and 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  work  for  the  blind,  you  virtually  have  turned  the 
Perkins  Institution  into  a  training  station  for  Dr. 
Allen's  successor.  You  have  robbed  this  noble  school 
of  its  leadership  in  work  for  the  blind  for  many  years. 

The  Perkins  Institution  today,  because  of  its  won- 
derful contribution  to  all  matters  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  blind,  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  your 
Board  of  Trustees  will  have  to  answer  to  friends  of 
the  blind  all  over  this  continent  for  your  astounding 
action. 

Dr.  Allen  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you.  I  have  written  solely  because  of  my  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  school  and  the  honored  posi- 
tion it  has  held  in  the  past  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.      Yours  respectfully, 

■   C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Watertozvn,  Massachusetts. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  a  man  who 
gave  a  decade  of  his  life  as  an  associate  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  when  he  was  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion; as  one  who  for  twelve  years  was  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  largest  national  organization  of  workers  for  the 
blind  on  this  continent ;  as  the  founder  and  for  six- 
teen years  editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the 
national  (ink  print)  magazine  published  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  in  this  country ;  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  first  (permanent)  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  and  as  a  worker  for  the  blind  since 
graduation  f  rorrr  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1901,  I  wish  to  register  my  profound  regret 
at  the  action  of  your  Board  in  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Allen  at  this  particular  time,  and  the  astounding 
course  you  have  pursued  in  the  selection  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

As  soon  as  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  this 
country  become  acquainted  with  what  you  have  done, 
your  action  will  be  deplored  by  every  real  friend  of 
the  blind.  Many  will  not  care  to  write  to  you,  but  I 
wish  to  voice  what  I  am  confident  is  the  opinion  of 
those  in  this  section. 

Dr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  best-known  educators  for 
the  blind  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Within  the 
i.ext  few  weeks  distinguished  persons  in  work  for  the 
blind  from  thirty-two  nations  are  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. They  are  expected  to  visit  Perkins  Institution  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  who  love  "dear  old  Per- 
kins" and  its  wonderful  traditions  will  be  forced  to 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  when  it  becomes  known  to 
these  foreign  delegates  what  strange  management 
such  a  magnificent  institution  has.  Could  you  not 
have  waited  a  few  months  longer  before  exposing  to 
foreign  nations  your  utter  disregard  for  the  profes- 
sional standards  officially  upheld  for  the  past  ten  years 
by  your  Board?  Dr.  Allen,  recognized  as  the  Nestor 
of  work  for  the  blind  on  this  continent,  has  won  inter- 
national fame  for  Perkins  Institution  through  his  de- 
votion to  exalting  the  teaching  of  the  blind  from  a 
mere  occuption  to  a  profession  by  his  writings,  his 
addresses,  and  notably  by  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  the  training  course,  in  cooperation  with  Har- 
vard University,  for  instructors  for  the  blind. 

What  will  workers  for  the  blind  from  over  seas 
think  of  an  institution  which  has  tacitly  acknowledged 
its  belief  in  higher  standards   for  educators  of  the 
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blind  and  then,  by  one  act,  shown  the  world  that  it  has 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  very  thing  it  has  fostered 
for  ten  years? 

I  know  little  of  the  man  whom  you  have  selected, 
but  I  understand  he  knows  nothing  about  work  for  the 
blind.  At  least  we,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have 
never  heard  of  the  slightest  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

I  believe  the  members  of  your  Board  represent  vari- 
ous professions.  Would  any  one  of  you  who  may  be 
lawyers,  business  men,  or  ministers,  seek  for  your  suc- 
cessor in  an  alien  profession  ? 

It  is  long  since  any  other  than  a  recognised  educator 
has  been  called  upon  to  become  the  head  of  any  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  In  years  gone  by,  some 
such  schools  were  affected  by  politics  and  their  Super- 
intendents were  men  whom  the  ''powers  that  be" 
wished  to  reward  for  political  service.  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  been  conspicuously  free  from  such  a 
charge.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Howe,  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  educator.  His  son-in-law  acquired 
at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  institutional  problems 
before  he  became  Director,  and  worthily  strove  to 
carry  forward  the  work  so  admirably  started  by  his 
father-in-law.  When  your  Board  selected  Mr.  Allen, 
you  knew  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  ability,  a  leader  of 
teachers  ;  that  he  had  inspired  the  erection  of  an  insti- 
tution in  Philadelphia  which  was  the  peer  of  Perkins 
Institution  at  the  time  he  came  to  Boston.  For  a  sec- 
ond time  in  his  career,  Dr.  Allen  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  erection  of  the  most  outstanding  group  of 
buildings  for  a  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  world. 

But  he  has  done  much  more  than  be  the  planner  of 
two  of  the  finest  Schools  for  the  Blind  on  this  conti- 
nent. His  teaching  and  leadership  of  teachers  are  his 
most  notable  achievements.  For  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  striven,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  raise  the 
standards  of  teachers  for  the  blind.  At  least,  pass- 
ively, you  have  sanctioned  his  efforts,  and  the  Har- 
vard Course  for  Teachers  for  the  Blind  is  indubitably 
connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution  as  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  even  a  humble  teacher  for  the  blind 
should  know  something  about  the  traditions  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  At  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  you 
have  negatived  the  work  for  which  Dr.  Allen  is  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world,  in  effect  you  have  said, 
"It  is  not_  necessary  to  look  for  a  Director  in  the 
ranks  or  tested  educators,  either  of  the  blind  or  of 
the  seeing." 

If  you  had  been  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer  before 
removing  Dr.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution  would,  have 
been  the  first  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  world  to 
have  been  presided  over  by  only  three  directors  dur- 
ing a  century  of  existence.  Might  it  not  have  been 
better  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the  School's  century 
mark  with  honors  to  the  man  to  whom  the  Institution 
owes  so  much? 

Certainly  you  could  not  have  given  Dr.  Allen's  suc- 
cessor a  more  unfortunate  handicap  than  to  bring 
down  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  your  present 
pupils,  of  the  alumni,  and  of  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  The  time  has  passed  when 
any  School  for  the  Blind  needs  to  take  a  person  un- 
familiar with  traditions  and  technique  of  work  for  the 
blind  and  let  him  experiment  with  one  of  the  nation's 
most  honored  institutions  until  he  is  "broken  in." 

So  long  as  .Perkins  Institution  remains  a  quasi- 
I  public  institution  there  will  be  citizens  who  feel  that 
they  have  the  right  to  register  their  disapproval  at  the 
procedure  of  your  Board. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  too  late  to  change  your  plans,  but 
this  letter  may  prompt  you  to  shield  to  some  extent 
the  man  whom  you  have    so    tragically   handicapped 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  Institution. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
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NEW  DIRECTOR 
FOR  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  who  will  as-j 
surne  Iiis  position  as  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  July  1st,  succeeds  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  who  has  been  director 
ever  since  the  school  was  moved  to1 
Watertown  from  South  Boston. 

The  new  director  is  married  and, 
has  three  children.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  1911,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  of  Cambridge  and 
has  held  a  pulpit  in  Pittsburgh,  oni 
the  staff  of  Trinity  Church  in  Bos-| 
ton  and  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

He  is  president  of  the  board  of  | 
religious  education  of  the  diocese 
of  New  York;  secretary  of  the 
board  of  the  province  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey;  instructor  in  the 
home  division  of  the  national  de- 
partment and  editor  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  home  department 
quarterly. 


Then,  suddenly,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  everything  is  changed.  He 
wakes  up  one  mornnig  to  find  him- 
self totally  blind— without  even  a 
vestige  of  vision  to  separate  day- 
light from  darkness.  He  can  no 
longer  go  on  with  his  office  work. 
He  can  no  longer  read  his  books 
or  take  part  in  the  sports  he  has 
always  loved,  or  go  calling  on  the 
girls  he  has  known  since  childhood. 
He  is  in  an  entirely  new  world— 
alone.  And  the  future  is  a  thing 
of  blackness  and  despair. 

■CiOR  a  time,  he  wants  to  die.    No 

•    one  can  cheer  him  up.    No  one 

jftn  convince  him  that  life  is  not 

jended  for  him.  Then  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  an  in- 
stitute for  the  blind.  And  at  once 
another  world  is  opened  up  to  him, 
and  in  spite  of  himself,  he  becomes 
interested  and  even  fascinated  with 
the  things  he  is  taught  there. 

He  learns  to  read1  Braille.  He 
learns  to  write  on  the  typewriter 
through  the  touch  system.  He  learns 
to  walk  sure-footed  along  corridors 
and  through  doors  and  up  and  down 
stairs  he  cannot  see.  He  learns  to 
vision  a  person's  character  and 
looks  through  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  learns  tranquillity. 

And  then  he  learns  something  far 
more  startling.  He  learns  he  is  inj 
love  with  a  sweet- voiced  girl  of; 
whom  he  knows  nothing  except 
what  his  intuition  tells  him — a  girl 
who  has  herself  been  blind  since  a 
few  months  after  birth,  and  who 
has  no  conception  whatsoever  of 
what  the  human  figure  is  composed,  i 
of  how  it  is  shaped,  or  of  what  color 
It  is  tinted!  And  this  girl,  who  has 
never  seen  a  tree  or  a  flower  or  a 
grain  of  sand,  who  knows  clothes 
and  cloth  only  by  their  texture  in 
her  fingers,  who  has  never  seen  a 
newspaper  or  an  animal  or  a  cook 
stove — yet  who  is  an  expert  typist 
and  plays  the  piano  with  a  rare 
genius — finds  herself  equally  in 
love  with  this  nebulous  thing  called 
man,  this  creature  who  takes  her 
Email  hands  tenderly  in  his  larger 
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The  Blini  Reporter  Whose 
Best  Story  Was  His  Own! 


-By  M.  A.  MORAN- 
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evenlL  hnZ6  T1*? P™S  j°b'  aml  **■  P^santly  along  though  hi! 
tSSrVT?  •'/***•  -*He  reads  the  latest  *«**  soes  skating  and 
™  Tdn™!.  *•£  ^  and  swhnminS  »*d  boding  in  the  summer*  calls 
^ MTfhf ^Jf"  in  town'  and  altogether  feels  that  life  is  a 
rery  nice  thing;  and  the  future  a  thin*  to  which  to  look  forward. 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN    (left)   with  aviator,  Lieut.  Carl  A.  Dickson, 
with  whom  he  has  flown  and  from  whom  he  has  obtained  several 
-  -   stories 


ones,  who  finds  her  lips  with  his  in 
an  ardent  kiss,  and  who  asks  her 
eagerly  to  become  his  to  have  and 
to  hold  forever. 

OO  there  are  married.  And  such 
a  world  of  happiness  opens  up 
to  them  both  that  the  days  aren't 
long  enough  to  embrace  it  all.  They 
take  a  small  apartment,  and  the 
smiling,  singing  bride  goes  lovingly 
about  it,  keeping  it  spotlessly  clean  i 
in  every  nook  and  cranny.  She  does 
her  own  cooking.  She  sews.  She: 
reads  in  Braille.  And,  when  a  newj 
song  is  introduced  over  the  radio, 
she  turns  to  her  piano  and  plays  it 


from  beginning  to  end  for  her  de-, 
lighted  husband. 

They  are  so  happy  that  it  brings 
a  great  lump  into  the  throats  of 
their  families  and  friends,  who 
watch  them.  And  then  tragedy 
stalks  into  their  tiny  heaven. 

The  bride  is  making  dinner  for 
her  husband.  The  strap  of  her 
smock  becomes  loose  and  the  end 
acts  as  a  wick  between  her  and  the 
gas  flame.  In  a  moment  her  wholes 
smock  is  on  fire! 

She  beats  with  her  hands  at  the 
hot  tongues  of  flame  she  cannot 
see  and  screams  for  her  husband. 
He  rushes  to  her,  and  is   blasted 


ryHE  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
■*•  setts  School  for  the  Blind  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
who  retires  as  Director  about  July  1st,  1931. 

Mr.  Allen  taught  at  the  Institution  from  1888-90,  and 
in  1907  after  a  successful  service  as  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  returned 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  as  Director.  Thus  he  has  been 
the  active  head  for  twenty-four  years.  During  this  period 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Institution  has  been  en- 
tirely remade,  with  new  and  beautiful  physical  equipment, 
and  with  a  constantly  more  effective  standard  of  teaching, 
of  administration,  and  of  service  to  the  blind.  In  all  of  this 
progress  Mr.  Allen  has  been  the  source  of  leadership  and 
of  inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
permanent  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  science  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  in  this  field  he  has  been  a 
pioneer,  emphasizing  the  many  sides  of  the  need,  physical, 
mental,  artistic,  and  spiritual.  As  author,  founder  of,  and 
lecturer  at,  the  Harvard  course  for  educators  of  the  blind, 
administrator,  and  teacher,  he  stands  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession. For  all  this  the  Trustees  express  their  gratitude 
and  admiration.  Especially  they  desire  to  record  their 
feeling  for  Mr.  Allen  as  a  man  and  as  a  friend;  unselfish, 
tireless,  he  has  given  of  himself  to  the  very  limit.  To  work 
with  him  has  been  a  privilege.  He  retires  with  the  affec- 
tion of  everyone  connected  with  the  Institution. 


In  recognition  of  these  services  the  Trustees  have 
elected  Mr.  Allen  Director  Emeritus,  with  the  hope  that  in 
the  years  to  come  the  Institution  may  be  helped  by  his 
counsel  and  assistance. 

The  Trustees  announce  the  election  of  Rev.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Jr.,  as  Director,  to  take  effect  about  July  1st.  Mr. 
Farrell  has  had  experience  both  in  educational  and  execu- 
tive work.  The  Trustees  are  confident  that  with  his  spirit 
of  understanding  and  of  co-operation  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  continue  its  great  service  to  the  Blind. 

For  the  Trustees, 

ROBERT  H.  HALLOWELL, 

President. 

Watertown, 

February  24,  1931. 
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himself  by  the  heat  of  her  burning 
clothes  and  skin.  He  gathers  her 
,m  his  arms,  rushes  back  with  her 
to  the  other  room,  throws  her 
down  on  the  floor  and  rolls  her  in 
a  double  blanket  from  the  bed,  and 
by  the  time  neighbors  are  answer- 
ing their  combined  cries,  the  flames 
are  out  and  the  agonized  girl  is 
ready  to  be  rushed  off  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Then  follows  an  anxious  time  for 
all  concerned.  The  burns  about  her 
shoulder  and  breast  are  deep  and 
raw.  The  doctors  shake  their  heads. 
Nothing,  they  say,  will  save  her 
but  grafting  new  skin  where  the  old 
is  burned  away. 

The  husband,  also  in  the  hospital 
with  a  torn  ligament  in  his  arm, 
when  he  threw  himself  down  be- 
side his  wife  to  roll  her  in  the 
blanket,  tries  to  think  of  life  with- 
out his  beloved.  To  live  again  with- 
out her  dear  companionship  is  more 
than  he  can  bear.  Bather  should 
he  die  himself  Vhan  let  her  go  away 
from  him! 

So  he  calls  the  doctors  to  him. 
Take  my  skin,  he  says— all  of  it,  if 
necessary— and  save  my  wife! 

A  conclave  is  held.  A  decision  is 
reached.    And  six  patches  of  skin 

from  the  husband's  thigh  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  wife's  worst  burns. 

And  the  Almighty  finds  'the 
couple's  devotion  and  love  a  good 
thing,  making  both  recoveries  speedy 
,and  promising  a  long  life  of  happi- 
ness together  I 

'J'HAT  is  the  story  of  Arthur  Sulli- 
van,  Wind  reporter  for  the 
Bridgeport  Herald,  who  has  Just 
been  released  from  the  General 
Hospital  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
after  saving  his  blind  wife's  life 
twice  over. 

Sullivan  was  23  years  old,  and  a 
bookkeeper  in  New  Haven,  when  he 
lost  his  sight  through  an  accident. 
He  is  35  now,  and  has  been  married 
a  little  over  three  months,  his  wife 
being  the  former  Agnes  Wall  oJ 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  has  been  blind  since 
she  was  2  months  old,  but  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  pianist,  and  has  foi 
the  past  four  years  been  a  typist  al 
the  state  capita!,  in  the  department 
of  the  state  Board  of  Education  foi 
the  Blind,  whers  Sullivan  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  and  wooed  her.  She 
is  28  years  old,  is  small  and  slim  and 
graceful;  has  black  hair,  cue  square- 
bobbed,  and  is  as  meticulous  about 
her  appearance  as  any  girl  who  pos- 
sesses full  sight. 

Shortly  after  Sullivan  became 
blind,  he  went  to  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  get- 
ting along  successfully  without  sight. 
From  there  he  went  to  business  col- 
lege in  Hartford,  after  which  he  was 
employed  for  a  year  in  the  dicta- 
phone department  of  a  New  Britain 
concern.  Then  he  opened  up  a 
smoke  shop  in  New  Britain^  which 
hi;  ran  for  six  or  seven  years,  until 
one  chain  cigar  store  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a  rival  store  on  the 
other  ran  him  out  of  business. 

Two  years  ago,  he  turned  his  hand 
to  writing.  Applying  at  the  office 
of  the  Bridgeport  Herald,  he  was 
assigned  a  weekly  column  called 
"As  Seen  By  a  Blind  Man,"  on  the 
New  Britain-Bristol  page.  This  he 
ran  for  some  time,  giving  all  the 
gossip  about  the  officials  in  both 
towns,  who  went  fishing  where  and 
what  fish  story  he  brought  back 
with  him,  who  wore  a  straw  hat  a 
week  after  September  15,  all  inter- 
spersed with  serious  comments  on 
various  local  enterprises. 


Then  one  Wednesday,  Just  at 
dead-line,  the  New  Britain  corre- 
spondent went  off  on  a  spree,  leav- 
ing holes  for  four  or  five  short 
stories  on  his  page,  and  the  Bridge- 
port office  called  Sullivan  on  the 
phone  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
jump  in  and  telegraph  copy  enough 
to  fill.  Sullivan  didn't  know  if  he 
could  get  the  copy  or  not.  But  It 
was  too  good  a  chance  to  let  slip. 
So  he  said  yes,  hung  up  the  phone; 
did  an  hour's  fast  work,  and  sent 
the  desired  stories  in  just  in  time 
to  make  the  first  edition. 

AND  now  he's  r  .ary  correspon- 
dent  for  New  Britain,  Bristol, 
Berlin,  Plainville, .  Newington  and 
Forestville,  with  ten  or  twelve  col- 
umns to  do  weekly,  in  addition  to 
at  least  one  front-page  story  for 
every  issue  of  th$  Herald,  j> 


Wale-fto 


Su,M. 


Alarg-r;  la.i^ai 

Announcement  was  made  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5,  that  Rev.  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  for  seven 
years,  has  resigned,  announcing  that 
he  has  accepted  a  position  as  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  in  Watertown. 
His  resignation  has  been  accepted  by 
the  parish  with  an  expression  of  re- 
gret. He  will  leave  his  present  posi- 
tion in  mid-summer  to  take  up  his 
new  duties,  as  was  announced  in  the 
SUN,  a  few  weeks  ago. 


NatAiHohaM    Mass^M* 


Ma-re-W       lA  ,  l^  SI. 

MISS  GARSIDE^ 
TO  TELL  OF  WORK 
P     AMONG  BLINI 

•  TJie  -women'  of  Grace  church  an 
to  have  as  a  guest  speaker  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  an  interesting  for- 
mer resident  of  Frainingnam,  Miss 
Lillian  Garside.  who  will  tell  of  her 
work  with  the  blind  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  r ;. 

For  many  years  Miss  Garside  liv- 
ed at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  San- 
ger streets.  When  a  young  child 
she  lost  her  sight  as  the  result  of  an 
accident;  She  continued  with  her 
education,  however,  and  graduated 
from-  the  '  Franiingham.  Normal 
School.  Then  she  began  her  life 
work  of  teaching  the  blind  m  their 
homes  throughout  the  state,,  and 
she  moved  to  AVatertown  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  but  has  always  kept 
in  close  touch  with;  Framingham 
people  and  retained  her  member- 
ship in  Grace  Church,  until  very 
recently. 

•  Any  of  the  townspeople  who  re- 
member Miss  Garside  or  who  are  in- 
terested to  meet  her,  are  cordially 
invited  to  hear  her  Friday  at' 2.30 
p.  m.  in  the  Grace  church  parish 
house.  Miss  Garsides  constant  com- 
panion. Miss  Florence  Puddefoot, 
also  a  former  Framingham  resident, 
will  come  with  her  arid  will  talk 
very  briefly  abou  i.  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  of  her  father,  Rev. 
William  G.  Puddefoot.  The  sewing 
meeting  conies  at  10  a.  m.  with  box 
luncheon  at  noon.     Afternoon  pro- 


gram at  2.30.  •--••      •    -i    ■  .     t- 

,  Christmas  cards  are  very  accept- 
able for  missionary  boxes.  If  you 
are  now  willing  to  part  with  yours 
bring  them  in  to  the  meeting  Fri- 
day  or  leave  them  in  the  church  of 

sfiendia„ng(Ia^ayy.WiUbefiXetlUp    * 


new  bedford  boy  h 
^V/JiasleadinplXv 

Watertown,   March   13— The  Devffci 

5haw,  will  be  presented  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  club  of  the     Boys'     rZ 

,  own  Friday  night,  March  20  and 
'  -aturday  afternoon.  March  21  The 
,ast  under  the  direction  of'  m£I 
Claudia  Potter  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kem£ 
M,  is  busy  rehearsing  every  day 
.Richard  Dudgeon,  the  Devils  Dis- 
»Ple,  and  the  hero  of  the  play,   will 

ZvT/  b^Alfred  Cormier  of 'New 
.edfoid.  The  remainder  of  the  cast 
includes:      Mrs.  Dudgeon,  William  E 

thTiS'TVhalley  Fal]s-  R-  l:  Esssie  e£ 
ther  J  Johnson  fof  the  faculty).  West- 

w^S?Md:  rChristy'  Alfred  E.  Retaert. 
Westfield;   Judith  Anderson,  Marv  A 

it™,"!  '°^  -the  faculty>,  Nahant;' 
Lawyer  Hawkins,  Bertrand  Chombeau 
Lawrence;  William  Dudgeon,  Peter  F 
Campbell,  Salem;  Mrs.  wililam 
Dudgeon  Tateos  Mukdjian.  Athens. 
Greece;  Titus  Dudgeon.  Guido  March- 
^'  .Sagamol'e;  Mrs.  Titus  Dudgeon, 
Frank  H.  Greene,  Providence.  R  I 
sergeant,  Gerald  J.  Paic?.  -Alfcton 
Major  Swmdon,  Angelo  Maschio,  Rox- 
bury;  Mr.  Brudenell,  R.  Lawrence 
Thompson,  Woburn. 

There   are   also   several  British  of- 
ficers, British  soldiers,  and  townsfolk. 
-      ™  f.  acti°n  °f  the  play  takes  place  in 
Websterbndge  and  the  time  is  1777. 


N\ 
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Peter  F°rPPEKABINPLAY 

Dlav  1h  Campbell  of  this  city  will 

S.y(^ett^«  William  Du^n!^ 

devil's  disciple .■•VmcKTs  tPaL"The 
sentert    hv    £,„      wmwi  is  to  be  pre- 

of  the  BboVs-hUPP?rWJc hoorri'    C,Ub 
Institute  for  th%.  =1.    -    ?'  of  PerW«s 

:day  afternooneMarob  21  '  ^  SaU,r- 


'  oorAey  VLl\.g^    I'Aasa..,  Jou-fr<al, 

DIRECTS    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

Sq — 

Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  Hero  of  Many  Rescues  from 
Charles  River  While  Living  in  Somerville,  Resigns 
Rectorship  for  Executive  Position  in  Watertown. 


Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  Somer- 
ville born,  and  living-  for  many  years 
on  Berkeley  street,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown.  Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  has  re- 
signed as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  at  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.,  to  accept 
his    new    position. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  was  born  in  188C, 
'and  lived  for  many  years  in  Somerville. 
His  father  conducted  a  boathouse  on  I 
the    Boston    bank    of    the    Charles    River 


REV.     GABRIEL     FARRELL,     JR. 

between  Craigie  Bridge  and  the  West 
Boston  Bridge,  and  it  was  at  this  boat- 
house  that  the  future  hero  and  clergy- 
man first  learned  to  swim  and  first 
saved  a  person  from  the  waters  of  the 
Charles     River. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
and  a  senior  at  Somerville  High  School 
Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  made  a  sensational 
rescue  of  a  six-year-old  boy.  The  child 
had  dropped  into  fi'fteen  feet  of  water 
when  the  tide  was  at  flood.  Farrell's 
attention  to  the  disaster  was  called  by 
spectators  and  he  secured  a  boat  at  his 
father's  landing  and  rowed  to  the 
place  where  the  child  had  fallen  in. 
After  making  several  dives  he  finally 
located  the  boy  and  brought  him  to 
shore.  Doctors  said  that  his  quick 
action  and  his  first-aid  methods  saved 
the    child's    life. 

The  rescue  of  the  six-year-old  boy 
was  not  his  first,  for  when  he  made 
that     rescue     he     alreadv     had      a     long 


record  of  life-savins',  and  held  a  medal 
from  the  Massachusetts  Humane  So- 
ciety. But  because  of  his  rescue  of  the 
child  Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  was  cited  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Commission,  and  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  and  $2,000.  At 
the  same  sitting  of  the  commission 
his  brother,  James  T.  Farrell,  was 
likewise  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  But 
James  had  contracted  typhoid  while 
making-  the  rescue,  and  died  before 
the   arrival   of   the    medal. 

Later  Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  was  given  a 
silver  medal  for  rescuing-  two  women 
and  a  man  near  Craigie  bridge.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
made  another  sensational  rescue,  this 
time  saving  the  lives  of  two  young  boys 
who  had  fallen  together  into  the  water. 
When  they  struck  the  water  the  two 
boys  clasped  each  other  and  were  in 
a  fair  way  of  dragging  themselves  to 
the  bottom.  When  sighted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrell  they  were  beneath  the  surface, 
and  he  had  a  terrific  struggle  to  get 
them     to     shore. 

A  complete  list  of  the  rescues  made 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  is  not  available, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  he  saved  at 
least  fifty  persons  during  the  years  he 
spent  along  the  Charles  bank.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  dived  for  the 
bodies  of  drowned  persons  "and  the 
bodies  of'  suicides,  one  time  making  as 
many  as  fifteen  dives  before  he  located 
the  body  of  a  suicide  near  the  nurses' 
home. 

In  1911  he  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  where  he  studied  on 
the  funds  obtained  from  rescue  awards. 
For  about  a  year  after  his  graduation 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Norwood  Civic 
Association  at  a  time  when  there  was 
great,  activity  in  the  civic  progress  of 
the  town.  He  later  studied  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge and  took  in  several  courses  at 
Harvard    University. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  theo- 
logical school  in  1915,  he  became  an 
assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
He  was  then  called  to  the  Calvary 
Church  in  Pittsburgh,  and  later  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Epiphany 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  board  of  religious 
education  in  the  diocese  of  Newark, 
N.J.  In  1921  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elsie  Comstock,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
they    have    three    children. 

Seven  years  ago  he  became  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  His! 
resignation  was  accepted  with  regret) 
by    his    congregation. 


. Maf^rr    l"3,  iq-31. 


"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  Bernard  Shaw,  will 
be  presentedl  by  students  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  March  20 
and  March  21.  The  performance 
on  the  twenty-first  will  be  a  ma- 
tinee. 

The  play  describes  an  episode 
during  the  American  Revolution. 
Like  all  Shaw's  productions  it  is 
charming  and  witty. 

The  students  have  been  working 
diligently  for  some  time  in  prepa- 
ration and  an  excellent  perform- 
ance is  assured. 

The  cast  of  characters  follows: 
Mrs.  Dudgeon,    William  E.  Powers 
Essie,  Esther  J,  Johnson 

(of  the  Faculty) 
Christy,  Alfred  E.  Reinert 

Anthony  Anderson,  Aldo  Marchisio 
Judith  Anderson, 

Mary  A.  Lermond 
(of  the  Faculty) 
Lawyer  Hawkins, 

Bertrand  Chombeau 
William  Dudgeon,  Peter  F.  Cambell 
Mrs.  William  Dudgeon, 

Tateos  Mukdjian 
Titus  Dudgeon,  Giudo  Marchisio 
Mrs.   Titus  Dudgeon, 

Frank  H.  Greene 
Richard  Dudgeon,  Alfred  Cormier 
Sergeant,  Gerald  J.  Paice 

Major  Swindon,  Angelo  Maschio 
General  Burgoyne,  Paul  Giuliana 
Mr.  Brudenell, 

R.  Lawrence  Thompson 
British   Officers,   William   L.   Cook, 
Frank  H.  Greene,  Tateos  Mukd- 
jian,   Hervey   L.    Rainville,   Lester 

Stott 
British    Soldiers,    Bertrand    Chom- 
beau,   Guido    Marchisio,    Antone 
Santos,  Edouard  Vachon. 
Townsfolk,      Angelo      Cammarano, 
Charles   Casella,  Thaddens  Kwois- 
nieski,  John  Nagle,  Clifford  Wil- 
liams. 

Time — 1777 
Place — Websterbridge 


"The  Devil's  Disciple" 

by  Perkins  Students 

"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  a  play  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  will  be  presented 
by  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  of  the  Boys' 
upper  school  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown,  next  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  cast  is  under 
direction  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Kempton.  In  the  cast  are:  Alfred 
Cormier,  New  Bedford;  Aldo  Marchisio, 
Sagamore;  Paul  Giuliana,  Boston:  Wil- 
liam E.  Powers,  Valley  Falls.  R.  I.;  Esther 
J.  Johnson  (of  the  faculty),  West  Brook- 
field;  Alfred  E.  Reinert,  Westfield;  Mary 
A.  Lermond  (of  the  faculty),  Nahant;  Ber- 
trand Chombeau,  Lawrence;  Peter  F. 
Campbell,  Salem:  .  Tateos  Mukdjian, 
Athens,  Greece;  Guido  Marchisio,  Saga- 
more; Frank  H.  Greene,  Providence,  R. 
1.;  Gerald  J.  Paice,  Allston;  Angelo  Mas- 
chio, Roxbury;  R..  Lawrence  Thompson, 
Woburn.  There  are  also  several  British 
soldiers  and  townsfolk.  The  action  of 
he  play  takes  place  in  "Websterbridge 
nd  the  time  is  1777. 


JSewkvorypo-^r  Mas5..NewS. 


We  are  glad  to  correct  our  "News- 
ling"  of  February  28.  The  new,  not 
the  retiring  head  of  that  splendid 
institution,  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  WaterTbwn,  is  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Farrell,  Jr.,  who  takes  the  plate 
cf  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  for  24  years 
the  institute's  director. 


Marcn      14,    1^31. 

New  England  Women's  Club 

An  illustrate  l  lecture  on  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Blind  i  Mldi-en,"  will  be  given  by 
Edward  Ellis  Alien,  director  of  the  Perk- 
ins Institution  on  Monday  in  Hotel  Ken- 
more.  The  education  committee  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Lawless,  chairman,  is  in  charge 
of  the  program.  Tea  will  follow  with 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Goodspeed,  Mrs.  Arthur 
H.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Quinn 
as  hostesses. 

March   >»4, 1^31. 


'  /~^~,  Faneuil  Congregational 

\~s  Brooks  Street 

Rev.   A.   H.   Mulnix,   Minister 

Usual  morning  worship  with  ser- 
mon by  the  Pastor.  Music  as  fol- 
lows: 

Voluntary:  Meditation,  Calkin; 
Largo,  Handel. 

Processional:  This  is  the  Day  of 
Light. 

Anthem:  The  Lord  is  my  light, 
Speaks. 

Solo:  0  Come,  let  us  worship,  Han- 
del (from  the  anthem  0  Come,  let  us 
sing). 

Offertory:  Berceuse  (Lullaby), 
Guilmant. 

Prayer   Response. 

Anthem:  0  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God,  Foster. 

Recessional. 

Organ:  Postlude  in  A  minor,  Cal- 
kin. 

The  Church  School  will  meet  at 
12.10 

The  Junior  Endeavor  will  hold  its 
meeting  at  4  o'clock  under  the  guid- 
ance of  members  of  the  Senior  Soci- 
ety. At  the  election  of  officers  last 
Sunday  afternoon  Charles  McPhail 
was  made  president;  Isabel  Bagloe, 
vice  president;  Grace  Hebb,  secretary 
and  John  Bagloe,  treasurer. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  will  meet  at 
6.10.  The  leader  will  be  Miss  Doris 
Bent.  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  will  speak, 
also  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind. 


New"BgJfor^,fr\-ass.,AleYcu.Ty 

Ma-rcK     14,  ftj3|. 

New  Bedford  Boy  Has  Lead  in  Play. 

Watertown,  March  13— The  Devil's 
Disciple,  a  play  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  will  be  presented  -by  the  Howe 
Memorial  club  of  the  Boys'  Upper 
school  of  Perkins  instlt  Jion  in  Water- 
town  Friday  night,  March  20,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  21.  The 
cast  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Claudia  Potter  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kemp- 
ton,  is  busy  rehearsing  every  day. 

Richard  Dudgeon,  the  Devil's  Dis- 
ciple, and  the  hero  of  the  play,  will 
be  acted  by  Alfred  Cormier  of  New 
Bedford.  The  remainder  of  the  cast 
includes:  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  William  E. 
Powers,  Valley  Falls.  R.  I.;  Esssle,  Es- 
ther J.  Johnson  (of  the  faculty),  West- 
Bvcokfield;  Christy,  Alfred  E.  Relnert, 
Westfield;  Judith  Anderson,  Mary  A. 
Lerraond  'of  the  faculty),  Nahant; 
Lawyer  Hawkins,  Bertrand  Chombeau, 
Lawrence;  William  Dudgeon,  Peter  F. 
Campbell,  Salem:  Mrs.  William 
Dudgeon.  Tateos  Mukdjian,  Athens. 
Greece;  Titus  Dudgeon,  Guldo  March- 
isio,  Sagamore;  Mrs.  Titus  Dudgeon, 
Prank  H.  Greene,  Providence,  R,  I.; 
sergeant,  Gerald  J.  Paice,  Allston; 
Major  Swindon,  Angelo  Maschio,  Rojc- 
bury;  Mr.  Brudenell,  R.  Lawrence 
Thompson,  Woburn. 

There  are  also  several  British  of- 
ficers, British  soldiers,  and  townsfolk. 
The-  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in 
Websterbridge  and  the  time  is  1777. 
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VAN  rLLUSTRATEDTecture  on 
["The  Education  of  Blind  Chil- 
dren," by  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
will  be  given  before  the  members 
of  the  New  England  Women's 
Club  at  its  meeting  tomorrow  at 
2:30  p.  m.,  in  the  Hotel  Kenmore. 
The  education  committee,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Lawless,  chairman,  will 
have  charge  of  the  program.  Tea 
and  the  social  hour  will  follow, 
with  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Goodspeed, 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Whitney,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Quinn,  as  hostesses. 

QuAncy,  ^assTfatTlo't-L.eclrSer 

BLINDNESS  NO 


Dr.    Loesche   Has   Unique 

Record  as  Registered 

Osteopath 

Dr.  Fred  Loesche,  enjoying  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  a  regis- 
tered osteopath  despite  the  fact  that 
he  lost  his  eyesight  while  attending 
High  school,  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Stuart  building,  Temple  street. 

Achieving  an  outstanding  record 


BR.    FRED    LOESCHE 

while  at  college,  Dr.  Loesche  main- 
tains that  loss  of  his  eyesight  is  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  handicap 
iu  those  cases  which  are  amenable 
to  treatment  by  manipulation  and 
adjustment. 

Following  the  loss  of  his  eyesight, 
while  attending  High  6chool,  Dr. 
Loesche  graduated  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  He  also  graduated 
from  the  Watertown  High  school, 
where  he  earned  membership  in  the 
select  Cum  Laude  Society  and  won 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  History 
award  in  addition  to  numerous 
other  prizes  for  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Loesche  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy, where  for  four  years  he 
ranked  with  the  leading  scholars. 
For  three  years  he  served  as  vice 
president  of  his  class  and  awarded 
the  distinction  of  being  elected  to 
the  Phi  Gamma  fraternity. 

He  has  obtained  most  of  his  ex- 
perience in  osteopathic  clinics.  He 
has  spent  one  season  in  the  Boston 
City  hospital  clinics  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  conducting  o£ 
physical  examinations.  He  enter- 
tains hopes  of  later  specializing  in 
heart  and  lung  conditions. 

Last  July,  together  with  mem- 
bers of  his  college  and  other  med- 
ical schools  of  this  state  and  other 
states  Dr.  Loesche  passed  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Mass.  State  Board 
of  Registration  in  Medicine.  An  un- 
limited license  to  practice  was 
granted. 
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BtJM»  SOLOK  WEARS  GREEN 

One~of  the  representatives  who 
wore  a  green  carnation  was  unable 
to  see  it,  being  blind.  He  is  William 
H.  McCarthy,  of  Rockland  and,  de- 
spite his  handicap,  he  is  one  of  the 
best-groomed  men  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, Incidentally,  he  is  also  a 
very  able  speaker,  as  those  who 
have  listened  to  him  in  committee 
hearings  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  will  attest. 


TWO  BUNDIN  HOUSE. 

Massachusetts  is  probably  the 
only  state  in  the  country  that  has 
two  blind  men  in  its  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  addition  to  Rep. 
McCarthy  of  Rockland,  J.  Walton 
Tuttle  of  Framingham  is  blind.  He 
became  blind  at  15  years  of  age 
through  a  hunting  accident.  That 
did  not  deter  him  from  continuing 
his  schooling,  however.  After  grad- 
uating from  Bowdoin  College  he 
entered  Harvard  Law  School 
against  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
friends.  Then  he  proceeded  to  as- 
tound them  by  winning  two  schol- 
arships. He  is  considered  a  very 
=hie  legislator  as  well  as  lawyer 


/VUvek     IS,    1^31. 


Sagamore  Boys  Take  Part  in  Plav 
In  the  play,  "The  Devil's  Dis- 
ciple ,  to  be  presented  at  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  on  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday   afternoon   of  this   week 

f,T°  Sfgn^?reJ°ys'  Aki°  Marchis- 
10  and  Gmdo  Marchisio,  will  have 
prominent  parts. 


teachers  as  well  as  social  workers. 
As  blindness  is  usually  the  result  of 
age,  sickness  or  accident,  there  are 
often  attendant  difficulties,  so  that 
each  problem  is  a  new  one,  but  the 
■way  the  blind  persevere  is  most  re- 
markable and  Miss  Garside  told  of 
some  soul  stirring  instances.  The 
sight-saving  class  at  the  Hasting 
school  recently  started  was  also 
mentioned. 


~ffos~VoN,  fYVa.s.s.,  Q-tob-e.. 

PERKINS  PLAYERS  TO  GIVE 
"THE  DEVIL'S  DISCIPLE" 

WATERTOWN,  March  19— The  Per- 
kins Players,  students  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  will  pre. 
sent,  tomorrow  night  at  8  o'clock  and 
Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30,  "The 
Devil's  X>isciple,"  a  play  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  un- 
dei  auspices  of  the.  Howe  Memorial 
Ciub  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
for  new  stage  curtains  for  the  audi- 
torium. 

Next  year  will  mark  the  passing  of 
a  century  since  the  founding  of  the 
institute  by  Samuel  Goodley  Howe. 
ar.d  many  plans  have  been  made  for 
celebrations  at  that  time. 


"Boston,  Ma5g,,C.S.Mort-cf0-r 
ftU-rc-l,    So,  |^3|. 


::L..  Tt'm  't°tl0°  and  Massachusetts 
School  ToT-me-Blind:  Play,  -'The  Devil's 
?v  HPle'  J"  °-  Beniard  Shaw;  presented 
n?fiT'etMem<"M  Club'  DP'5er  Sch0°l  Boys 
town    8         6  enmpment;   auditorium.  Water- 
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Rev.  Wm.  G.  Puddefoot  was  a 
resident  of  Framingham  from  1887 
to  1908,  during  which  time  he  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Misionary  soci- 
ety. From  1908  to  1925,  when  he 
died,  he  made  his  residence  in 
Brighton.  He  was  much  loved 
wherever  he  went  for  his  love  of 
life,  and  his  ability  to  tell  a  good 
story  made  him  very  welcome  as  a 
speaker. 

At  Grace  church  last  Friday  his 
daughter,  Miss  Florence,  spoke  of 
some  of  his  early  experiences  as  a 
missionary  pastor  in  Michigan  and 
the  women  asked  to  have  this  tale 
retold  in  The  News. 

Miss  Lillian  Garside  who  spoke 
on  her  work  with  the  blind,  said 
that  work  for  the  blind"  was"  be- 
gun In  1900  by  the  state  through 
it*  education  department.  The 
■tfork  of  educating  the  blind  can 
more  easily  be  done  in  the  homes 
so  that  the  teachers  go  to  the  pu- 
pils. Because  of  the  psychological 
effect  it  has  seemed  best  here  to 
have  blind  teachers  even  though 
they  have  to  have  guides.  Miss 
Garside  was  one  of  the  first  two 
teachers  appointed  and  she  worked 
for  twenty-two  years. 

These  teachers  had  to  find  their 
own  pupils  as  the  blind  are  reti- 
icent  about  making  their  troubles 
known.     At  present  there  are  seven 


PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BLIND  IN  PLAY 

I  Special  tn-TT~'j'i3ndar.rt  I 
Sagamore,  March  20 — Aldo  and 
Quido  Marchisio,  who  have  been  pupils 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  for  a  number  of  years,  are 
to  have  prominent  parts  in  a  play.  The 
Devil's  Disciple,  to  be  presented  at 
the  school  tonight  and  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon. 

Aldo  and  Quido  Marchisio  are  'the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Marchisio 
of  this  village.  They  are  accomplished 
pianists,  as  well  as  bass  and  tenor 
sciolists.  They  have  appeared  in  con- 
certs given  by  the  school  at  Jordan 
hall,  Boston,  lor  the  past  two  winters. 
Both  young  men  have  been  prom- 
inent in  athletics  at  the  school  having 
won  distinction  in  the  high  jump  con- 
tests, competing  with  other  schools. 


The  Perkins  Players  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  presented  "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  a  satirical  comedy  on  the 
Revolutionary  War,  by  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown,  last  night. 

A  deeper  significance  attends  this 
production  than  to  the  ordinary  am- 
ateur show.  Due  to  the  full  schedules 
that  the  members  of  the  cast  carry, 
and  to  the  fact  that  great  attention 
had  to  be  given  to  thorough  coach- 
ing in  each  detail,  rehearsals  began 
early  in  January.  Miss  Claudie  Pot- 
ter, and  Miss  Harryett  M.  Kempton, 
directors  of  the  piece,  have  instituted 
many  clever  devices  so  that  their 
blind  cast  might  move  with  ease 
about  the  set. 

Positions,  moves,  placement  of 
"props,"  and  other  details  received 
much  care.  Signals  were  given  by 
stage  hands  at  the  wings  to  guide  the 
actors  in  their  exits.  Canvas  mats  were 
placed  to  show  the  positions  of  nu- 
merous pieces  of  furniture,  and 
"props."  Actors  who  changed  their  po- 
sitions were  trained  to  make  slight 
sounds  so  that  the  next  speaker  might 
know  in  what  direction  to  turn  his 
head.'  An  interesting  fact  about  the 
production  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
closely  followed,  both  in  staging  and 
lines.  * 

"Our  only  change  perhaps  was  to 
alter  Burgoyne's  speech  in  which  he 
stated  that  Albany  was  due  south 
from  Boston,"  Miss  Potter  said. 

The  result  of  the  intensive  coach- 
ing in  each  detail  made  for  a  smooth- 
running  performance.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cast  had  no  use  of  their  eyes,  so 
natural  were  their  gestures.  Moreover, 
so  cleverly  were  the  verbal  hints  and 
slight  noises  to  guide  the  actors  in- 
serted that  they  were  in  no  way  ap- 
parent to  the  audience. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Club,  named  in 
honor  of  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  founder 
of  the  school,  was  started  in  1901, 
having  as  its  objective  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  Perkins 
graduates  at  an  exceedingly  low  .  in- 
terest rate.  In  1906,  the  fraternity  gave 
its  first  performance,  a  minstrel  show. 
During  the  following  five  years,  a 
$7000  fund  has  been  attained,  solely 
from  the  revenues  of  these  pro- 
ductions. Many  Shakespearean  works 
have  been  included  in  the'  list. 
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PERKINS  PLAYERS 
PRESENT  "THE 
DEVIL'S  DISCIPLE'' 


Alfred  Cormier 

Gerald  J-  Paice 

Angelo  Masohio 

Paul  Guiliana 


The  Perkins  Players  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  gave  an  excellent 
production  of  Bernard  Shaw's  "The 
Devil's  Disciple"  on  Friday  evening 
and  again  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  The  au- 
diences were  enthusiastic  over  the 
splendid  acting  of  the  students,  and 
over  their  clever  interpretation  of 
this  well  known  comedy. 

Paul  Guiliana  played  the  role  of 
General  Burgoyne  and  performed  his 
part  very  faithfully.  The  other 
members  of  the  cost  were  equally 
impressive-  The  play  went  off 
smoothly  from  beginning  to  end  and 
everyone  present  was  delighted  with 
the  performance. 

"The  Devil's  Disciple"  called  for 
an  entire  male  cast.  It  was  given  in 
three  acts,  all  portrayed  in  different 
scenes. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Titus  Dudgeon, 

Frank  H.  Greene 
Richard  Dudgeon, 
Sergeant, 
Major  Swindon, 
General  Burgoyne, 
Mr.  Brudenell, 

R.  Lawrence  Thompson 
British    Officers— William    L.    Cook, 
Frank   H.   Greene,   Tateos   Mukdi- 
jian,  Hervey   L.   Rainville,   Lester 
Stott. 
British     Soldiers — Bertrand     Chom- 
beau,     Guido     Marchisio,     Antone 
Santos,  Edouard  Vachon. 
Townsfolk — A  n  g  e  1  o   Cammarano, 
Charles    Casella,    Thaddeus,   Kwois- 
nieski,  John   Nagle,  Clifford  Wil- 
liams. 

Time— 1777 
Place — Websterbridge 
Act  I 
Kitchen  of  the  Dudgeon  Farm  House 
Time — Morning 
Act  II 
nthony  Anderson's  House 
Time — Evening 
Act  III 
Waiting  Room  at  British  Headquar- 
ters in  the  Town  Hall 
The  Council  Chamber 
The  Market  Place 
Time — The  following  forenoon 
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:iNG  LESSONS   GIVEN 

._-  ='like  weather  turns  the 
tho^Brhts  of  Gilchrist  employes  to 
the  Swimming  classes  being  organ- 
ized by  Abraham  Snyder  and  Anne 
Sanker  for  the  organization.  Mr. 
Snder  gives  part  of  his  spare  time 
to  teaching  swimming  at  tha  Per- 
kins Institute. for  the  Blind. 


t?aN<l  wi-<.rt,  Mass.. 3-N<l&peN<ie.fr~n 
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The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Woman's  club  was 
held  at  the  Parish  house  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  24th.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  from 
Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, who  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk.  The  hostesses  of  the  even- 
ing was  Miss  Helen  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Roderick  Patch,  Mrs.  Charity  Pur- 
dum,  and  Mrs.  Charles  White. 

_jBo_stoN.  Mass.,  rleTaA^. 
ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Wo  hanrlicappped  person  is  probably  the  re- 
cipient of  so  much  popular  sympathy  as  the 
blind.  His  disability  is  usually  apparent  at 
once,  and  the  observer  has  only  to  close  his  own 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  to  understand  how 
awful  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, such  sympathy  does  not  often  entail 
practical  assistance.  We  feel  sorry  for  the 
blind  because  they  cannot  see  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  things  that  we  see,  but  that  is  com- 
monly the  limit  of  our  concern.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  lack  of  responsibility  may  be  excused 
since  public  and  private  institutions  have  for 
many  years  educated  the  blind  by  special  meth- 
ods and  undertaken  to  give  them  a  start  in  life. 

The  increased  use  of  machinery  has  brought 
n  new  problem  to  the  blind,  as  the  handiwork 
which  they  do  with  great  skill  is  not  so  much 
In  demand.  Possibly  President  Hoover  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  invited  other  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  this  country  for  the  confer- 
ence in  New  York  next  month.  Boston  will 
be  particularly  interested,  for  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  a  long  remarkable  record  of  succor 
to  these  unfortunates.  The  hundred  delegates 
who  are  to  come  here  will  receive  a  sympathetic 
greeting. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  GETS 
$5000  BY  NEWPORT  WILL 

MnBWPORT,   R  I,   March  29    (A.   P.) 

i— The  will  of  Mrs  Mary  I.  Brackett, 
Widow  of  Dr  Charles  A.  Brackett, 
made  public  today,  gives  to  charitable 
institutions,  her  estate  valued  at  $50,- 
000,  with  the  Newport  Hospital  the 
residuary  legatee.. 

'.  The  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Mass,  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  receive  $5000 
each  and  five  ether  Newport  institu- 
tions receive  bequests  of  from  $1000 
to   $5000   each. 

A  $50,000  trust  fund  reverts  to  Har- 
vard University  under  the  terms  of 
the  will  of  Dr  Brackett,  a  professor 
emeritus  of  dental  surgery  at  Har- 
vard. 


MRS.  MARY  BRACKETT'S  WILL 
NAMES  NEWPORT  HOSPITAL 


Dentist'!!    Widow    Estate    Estimated    t<> 
Total  $50,000. 

The  Newport  Hospital  is  made  i  e 
ary  legatee  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  M 
Brackett.     widow     of     Dr.     Charles     A. 
Brackett.  D.  D.  S..  according  to  1 1 
which  will  be  filed  for  probate  in  New- 
port probably  today.     Mrs.  Brackett  died 
a    week   ago  today  and   it  is  estimated 
that  she  left  an  estate  of  about  $50,000 
besides  a  trust     fund     of    450.000    be- 
queathed her  by  her  late  husband.     The 
latter  fund  now  reverts  'o  Harvarc 
versity  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Bracketfs  resid- 
uary estate. 

Mrs.  Brackett  made  a  number  of  pub- 
lic bequests  besides  distributing  $4500 
'  ameng  a  number  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  on  Washington 
street.  Newport,  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.".  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Missionary  As- 
sociation are  to  each  receive  $5C00:  Chai- 
ning Memorial  Church  I  Unitarian)  of 
Newport  and  the  Newport  Cliapter.  Am- 
erican Red  Cross  receive  S2O00  each; 
The  Home  for  Friendless  Children  of 
Newport  $3000.  and  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  Newport  $1000. 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  left  to  New- 
port Hospital,  includes  a  valuable  piece 
of  residential  property,  the  Brackett 
home,  at  Touro  and  Mount  Vernon 
streets.  Newport. 


"BostorJ.^ss.  Q\oU 
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BLIN_DJilRL  LEADS  CLASS 
i  AT  NORTHFIELD  SEMINARY 

I  EAST  NORTHFIELD,  March  30 
(A.  P.)— Blind  from  birth,  Helen  Good- 
win of  Hollis,  N  H,  today  received 
special  mention  when  the  scholarship 
honors  for  the  first  semester  were  an- 
nounced by  Miss  Myra  B.  Wilson,  prin- 
cipal of  Northfield  Seminary. 

Miss  Goodwin,  a  freshman,  received 
an  A  Grade  in  all  her  courses  except 
one,   in   which   her  mark  was   B-plus. 

The  names  of  20  other  students  out 
of  a  total  of  575  at  the  seminary  were 
included  In  the  list  issued  by  Miss  Wil- 
son. 
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VO  WATERTOWN  MEN 

TO  GO  TO  CONFERENCE 

Dr  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  and 
FraMt-C.  Bry3n  of  Watertown  will 
speak  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  which  will  open 
I  in  New  York  city  on  April  13.  Dr  Allen 
will  speak  on  "Museums  foi  the 
Ehnd''  and  Mr  Bryan  on  "Printing  for 
the  Blind."  They  will  give  their  ad- 
dresses at  the  morning  session,  April 
6,  in   the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  other  organ- 
izations interested  in  the  work.  Presi- 
dent Hooover  issued  invitations  to  50 
countries,    ask     g  .      j    ^le- 

gates to  the  world  conference.  Dele- 
gates from  35  countries  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  being  pres- 
ent. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  at 
8  v  m.  in  Internationa!  House,  He>n 
Keller  will  give  an  address  of  re"l- 
come.  All  ether  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel. 

From  April  19  to  29  the  foreign  dele- 
gates will  visit  Boston  and  other  East- 
ern cities,  where  they  will  be  enter- 
tained as  the  guests  of  friends  of  the) 
blind. 
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blind  girl  attains 
"Scholarship  honor 


Helen  Goodwin,  Northfield 
Seminary  Student,  Has 
Near-Perfect  Rating 

East  Northfield,  March  30 — Scholar- 
ship honors  won  by  the  21  best  stu- 
dents out  of  a  total  of  575  of  North- 
field  seminary  for  the  first  semester 
were  announced  today  by  Miss  Myra 
B.    "Wilson,    principal. 

The  most  remarkable  was  the  rec- 
ord of  Helen  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  N.  H., 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class,  who 
has  been  blind  from  birth.  She  re- 
ceived A  in  every  one  of  her  courses 
except  one,  in  which  her  marking  was 
B  plus.  When  possible,  she  uses  the 
Braille  system,  and .  at  other  times 
her  sister,  who  rooms  with  her,  reads 
to  her.  She  takes  her  examinations 
by   means   of   a   typewriter. 

The  other  honor  students  are  Lucia 
Allyn  of  Hystic,  Ct.  ;•  Miriam  Booth  of 
Old  Bennington,  Vt.;  Elsie  Church  of 
Uncasville,  Ct. ;  Florence  Dearstyne  cf 
West  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Catherine  De- 
Carlo  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Julia  De1- 
r-mane  of  New  York  city,  Dorcas  Dix- 
on of  North  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  Doro- 
thy Fan-  of  Keene,  N.  H.;  Marjorie 
Glenn  of  Wooster,  O. ;  Ethel  Holland 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Annie  Jackson 
of  Bridgeport,  Ct. ;  Pauline  Landes  of 
Northfield,  Jane  Lucas  of  Wooster,  O. ; 
Constance  McNaughton  of>  Nashua, 
N.  H. ;  Wilma  Nelson  of  Ryegate,  Vt; 
Frances  Pond  of  New  York  city; 
Carol  Valentine  of  Stafford  Springs. 
Ct. ;  Dorothy  Watson  of  Gerrish,  N. 
H. ;  Jane  Whitbread  of  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  and  Anne'  Wood  of  Trenton, 
N.    J. 

Northfield  seminary  students  return 
tomorrow  from  their  spring  vacation. 
They  are  due  back  at  6  p.  m.  Mount 
Hermon  School  for  Boys,  the  othe 
member  of  the  Northfield  schools,  re 
assembled  today  after  the  spring  holi 
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BLIND  GIRL  RECEIVES 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 


EAST  NORTHFIELD,  March  30 
(tV) — Blind  from  birth,  Helen  Goodwin 
of  Hollis,  N.  H„  today  received  spe- 
cial mention  when  the  scholarships 
honors  for  the  first  semester  were 
announced  by  Miss  Mira  B.  Wilson, 
principal  ui  Northfield  seminary. 
Miss  Goodwin,  a  freshman,  received 
an  A  grade  in  all  her  courses  ex- 
cept one,  in  which  her  mark  was  B 
plus. 

The  names  of  20  other  students  out 
of  a  total  of  575  at  the  seminary 
were  included  in  the  list  issued  by 
Miss  Wilson. 


Blind  Honor  Girl  at 
i(3>   Northfield  Seminary 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  March  30 
(AP) — Blind  from  birth,  Helen  Good- 
win of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  today  received 
special  mention  when  the  scholarship 
honors  for  the  first  semester  were  an- 
nounced by  Miss  Myra  B.  Wilson, 
principal  of  Northfield  Seminary. 
Miss  Goodwin,  a  freshman,  received 
an  A  grade  in  all  her  courses  except 
one,   in  which  her  mark  was  B  plus. 

The  names  of  20  other  students  out 
.of  a  total  of  575  at  the  seminary 
were  included  in  the  list  issued  by 
Miss  Wilson. 

l3o-5 "ton,  rA-ass.,^&ra\a., 
M^rcU    3\,  IS  51. 


!>:30  Brockton  musical  hour. 
10:30  Broadcast  to  fishermen  at  sea. 
11:00  Perkins    Institute    for    the    Blind,    Dr. 

-    Edward  Allen. 
11:30  Org-an  program. 
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Blind  Girl  Honored 

at  Northfield  Seminary 

East  Northfield.  March  31  (A. P.) — Blind 
from  birth,  Helen  Goodwin,  Hollis,  N.  H., 
today  received  special  mention  when  the 
scholarship  honors  for  the  semester  were 
announced  by  Miss  Myra  B.  Wilson,  prin- 
cipal of  Northfield  Seminary.  Miss  Good- 
win, a  freshman,  received  an  A  grade  in 
all  her  courses  except  one.  in  which  her 
mark  was  B  plus.  The  names  of  twenty 
other  students  out  of  a  total  of  575  at 
the  seminary  were  included  in  the  list 
issued  by  Miss  Wilson. 
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TWO  WATERTOWN  MEN 

TO  GO  TO  CONFERENCE 

Dr  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Pei  kins  Institution,  Watertowr.,  and 
Frank  C.  Bryan  of  Watertown  will 
speak  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  which  will  open 
in  New  York  city  on  April  13.  Dr  Allen 
will  speak  on  "Museums  for  the 
Ehnd"  and  Mr  Bryan  on  "Printing  for 
the  Blind."  They  will  give  their  ad- 
dresses at  the  morning  session,  April 
6,   in   the  Hotel   Pennsylvania. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  other  organ- 
izations interested  in  the  work,  Piesi- 
dent  Hooover  issued  invitations  to  50 
countries,  asking  them  to  send  dele-; 
gates  to  the  world  conference.  Dele- 
gates from  35  countries  have  an-' 
nounced  their  intention  of  being  pres- 
ent. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  at 
8  p  m,  in  International  House.  Helen 
Keller  wilL  give  an  address  of  wel- 
come. All  ether  meetings  of  the  con- 
i ei  ence  will  be  held  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel. 

From  April  19  to  29  the  foreign  dele- 
gates will  visit  Boston  and  other  East- 
ern cities,  where  they  will  be  enter- 
tained as  the  guests  of  friends  of  the 
blind. 


KY  SLOOP 


\ 

Turbulent       Voyage 

Described     by 

Damons 


Four  hours  in  a  leaky  sloop,  on  a[ 
choppy  sea  in  Buzzards  Bay,  between 
New  Bedford  and  Woods  Hole,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  took  turns 
steering  the  craft  and  bailing  it  out 
with  a  butter  tub,  was  the  expe- 
rience of  William  J.  Damon  and  his 
blind  son,  George  M.  of  Hummaroek 
Beach,  Marshfield,  according  to 
their  testimony  in  a  breach  of  con-! 
tract  case,  tried  before  Judge  Wil- 
liam A.  Burns  in  superior  court  in 
this  city,  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Damon  is  defendant  in  the 
case  of  Joseph  R.  Marra.,  Fairhaven 
fisherman,  who  seeks  the  recovery 
of  $250,  the  amount  for  which 
Damon  allegedly  contracted  for  in.) 
the  purchase  of  the  sloop,  Helen. 

The  case  was  finished  before  the 
close  of  Monday's  session  and  after 
Judge  Burns  had  delivered  his, 
charge,  the  jury  was  excused  for1 
deliberation  until  this  morning. 
Frederick  J.  Smith  'of  Taunton  is 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  is  James  P. 
Doran  of  New  Bedford. 

In  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses,  it  was  shown  in  August, 
1928,  Mr.  Damon  signed  a  note  for 
the  payment  of  the  sloop,  Helen, 
which  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Mar- 
ra for  $250.  The  terms  of  the  note 
called  for  the  payment  of  $50  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and 
$2  0  each  month  after. 

Witnesses  stated  that  Mr.  Damon 
and  members  of  his  family  examin- 
ed the  sloop  on  several  visits  to  Mr. 
Marra's  home  on  Seonticut  Neck 
road,  Fairhaven,  and  that  on  August 
2  7,  the*  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
note,  Mr.  Damon  expressed  himself 
as  being  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  sloop. 

Mr.  Marra,  who  had  owned  the 
craft  for  four  or  five  months,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  said  that 
she  was  in  good,  condition  as  far  as 
he  could  tell,  and  testified  that  he 
had  sailed  out  into  Buzzard's  Bay 
on  one  occasion. 

Malcolm  R.  Hathaway  of  Sconti- 
cut  Neck,  owner— of  the  sloop  be- 
fore selling  it  to  Mr.  Marra,  testi- 
fied to  finding  it  in  good  condition 
during  the  two  years  he  owned  it. 
Among  the  Plaintiff's  witnesses  who 
described  the  condition  of  the  sloop 
prior  to  the  sale  were  Louis  and 
Joseph  E.  Marra,  sons  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Herbert  Stevens  of  Fair- 
haven. Mrs.  Marra  testified  that 
Mr.  Damon  said  the  deal  was  satis- 
factory to  him,  and  that  he  appeared 
.pleased  with  the  boat. 

The    defendant      and    his   sightless; 
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son  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  their 
voyage  from  the  New  Bedford  wharf 
to  Woods  Hole,  where  they  were  to 
have  an  engine  installed.  They  left 
New  Bedford,  they  said,  with  the 
engine  and  a  500-pound  mooring  on 
the  deck  of  the  sloop. 

When  about  half  way  out  into  the 
bay,  George,  the  defendant's  son, 
groped  his  way  into  the  cabin,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  where  he 
stepped  into  a  foot  of  water.  He 
Itold  of  bailing  for  an  hour,  when 
his  father  took  over  the  job,  and 
he  went  to  the  helm  to  steer  the 
sailing  craft  in  the  strong  wind  and 
choppy  waves. 

Father  and  son  told  of  alternating 
in  the  work  for  about  four  hours, 
until  they  finally  made  the  harbor 
at  Woods  Hole.  The  bailing  was 
done  with  a  butter  tub,  Mr.  Damon 
testified,  adding  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  his  blind  son, 
he  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  Buz- 
zards Bayvtoday. 

The  following  day,  the  sloop  was 
partially  hauled  onto  a  railway 
where  the  motor  was  to  be  installed. 

During  the  night,  while  they  were 
sleeping  on  the  boat,  one  of  the 
ropes  gave  way,  Mr.  Damon  and  son 
testified,  causing  the  boat  to  list  to 
one  side.  The  boat  was  not  damaged 
by  the  accident. 

Mr.  Damon  told  of  telephoning 
Mr.  Marra  on  the  following  day  and 
asking  him  to  come  to  Woods  Hole 
to  get  the,  boat,  because  he  found, 
after  arriving  at  Woods  Hole,  that 
the  boat  drew  so  much  water,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  use.  It  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  Hummerock 
Beach. 

Mr.  Marra  testified  to  this  conver- 
sation, and  said  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  rough  passage  to  Woods 
Hole,  although  Mr.  Damon  told  of 
the  accident  on  the  railway.  Accord- 
ing to  Marra's  and  Damon's  testi- 
mony, Marra  told  Damon  in  the  tele- 
phone conversation  that  he  could  not 
go  to  Woods  Hole. 

Damon  testified  that  he  left  the 
boat  at  Woods  Hole  afloat  and  that 
Jt  sank  about  two  months  later. 

Several  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses 
told  of  seeing  the  sloop  sunk  in 
,'Voods.  Hole  harbor  several  montfts 
after  August,  and  that  it  had  been 
.stripped  of  spars,  sails  and  other  ar- 
ticles as   though   abandoned. 

George  Damon,  blind  son  of  the 
defendant,  said  that  on  the  first 
visit  of  Mr.  Marra's  with  his  father, 
the  boat  appeared  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition as  far  as  anyone  could  see. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

HOTEL  KENMORE 

496  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

MARCH,  1931 

March  2,  2.30  P.M.  Current  History  Committee 

"Soviet  Russia,  A  Challenge  in  the  Far  East" 
PROFESSOR    GEORGE    H.    BLAKESLEE 


9,  2.30  P.  M. 

"Lure  of  the  American  Desert' 
HELENA    C.     MAHONEY 


Work  Committee 


16,  2 JO  P.M. 


Education   Committee 


Illustrated    Lecture 

'The  Education   of  Blind   Children' 

MR.    EDWARD    ELLIS    ALLEN 


23,  2.30   P.M. 


Art   Committee 


Illustrated    Lecture 

"Bermuda,    the    Ocean    Playground" 

MISS    MARGUERITE   RAND 

30,  2.30  P.M.  Entertainment   Committee 

Entertainment  by  Club  Members 

"On   Being   Clinicked" 

by  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

Read  by  MRS.  FLORENCE  TROMBLEY 

"Joint   Owners  of  Spain" 

A  Play 


New  Members 

MRS.  GEORGE  B.  TOBEY 
MRS.  GEORGE  TROMBLEY 


In  Memoriam 

MRS.  LUCIAN  NEWHALL 


Telephone  Regent  3693 


MRS.    HAROLD    W.    SMALL 

Correspcmding  Beoretary 

3    Clinton  Road,    Bbooklinb,   Mass 


CLASS    BULLETIN    FOR    MARCH 
Botany  Group— Monday  11  JO  A.  M. 

Current  Literature — Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  1.00  P.  M. 

March  9.    Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Smith  will  review  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,"  by  Henry  James.. 

March  23.     Miss  Grace   Wadsworth  will  review  "Rachel 
Moon,"  by  Lorna  Rea. 

Contract — Second   and   Fourth    Thursdays 
Ethics — First  Monday 

"A  Preface  to  Morals"  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
French — Monday 
German — Thursday 
Italian — Friday 
Spanish — Monday 
Drama — Third  Monday 
Poetry — First  Wednesday 
Travel— Fifth  Monday 


11.15  A.  M. 
1.00  P.M. 

10.00  A.M. 
10 JO  A.  M. 
10 JO  A.M. 
11.00  A.  M. 

1.00  P.M. 
10  JO  A.  M, 

1.00  P.  M. 


Tel.  Stadium  0122 


MRS.    HBRMON    W.    ABORN,    Chairman, 

1653  Commonwealth  Avbntjb,  Bbighton. 
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FINE  TRIBUTE  PAID 

DIRECTOR  E.  E.  ALLEN 
FROM  CALIFORNIA 

The  March  issue  of  The  Braille 
Mirror,  published  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  given  space  to  a  picture  and 
a  short  but  very  beautiful  tribute  to 
Edward  E.  Allen,  retiring  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown. 
The  article  follows: 

Tribute  to  Veteran  Worker 
It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
g-ive  space  this  month  to  an  honored 
worker  who  has  spent  his  life  in  service 
for  the  advancement  of  the  blind,  educa- 
tionally, professionally  and  industrially. 
Men  may  come  and  men  mav  so  but  it 
will  be  rare  rare  indeed  if  "history  will 
ever  record  the  works  of  one  whose  Zv- 

hi\?JfJ  H,?'1  M1c"'e  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  than  the  contribution  of  our  hon- 
wardaTC  nllCh  l0V?d  friena'  Director  Bd- 
warcl  B.  Allen,  who  has  made  Perkins 
Institution  famous  the  world  over 
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ROTARY  CLUB  HEARS  TALK  ON 
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Head  of  Boys'  School  at  the  Perkins 

Institute  for  the  Blind  Tells  of 

Courses  and  Requirements 


The  methods  and  accomplish- 
ments of  teaching  the  blind  were' 
described  to  the  Woburn  Rotary 
Club  yesterday  by  F.  M.  Andrews, 
principal  of  the  Boys'  School  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown.1"  Mr.  Andrews  Told 
of  the  requirements  of  study  at 
the  plant,  and  exhibited  books 
and  slates  for  reading1  and  writing 
in  the  Braille  system.  I 

Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  the  in- 
stitute is  a  regular  school  with  a 
(grammar  and  high  school  course, 
opening  in  September  and  closing 
in  June  like  other  schools.  The  in- 
stitution is  not  a  hospital  or  asy- 
lum, but  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  normal  boys 
and  girls  who  are  handicapped  by 
blindness.  The  institution  provid- 
ed sports  and  recreation,  as  well, 
and  in  spite  of  their  handicaps, 
the  children  enjoy  a  happy  exis- 
tence. 

The  institute  is  located  in  Wa- 
tertown, and  a  layout  of  gorgeous 
buildings  provide  the  school  facil- 
ities. The  buildings  are  of  beauti- 
tul  architecture  with  a  spire  that 
cost  $40,000  to  build  thirteen  years 
aigo.  Mr.  Andrews  said  that  the 
question  is  often  asked  why  the 
blind  should  have  such  beautiful 
buildings  when  they  could  not  see 
them  and  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested to  give  them  rooms  with- 
out windows.  However,  Mr.  An- 
drew said,  the  teachers  live  there 
and  can  enjoy  the  surroundings, 
the  enjoyment  from  which  is  p;:,;x 
ed  on  to  the  pupils. 
|  The  speaker  declarer!  that  the  Per- 
kins Institute  was  just  rounding  its 
IDth  year.  Dr.  Howe  was  its  founder, 
and  Dr.  Allen  now  heads  the  institute. 
The  children  ccmc  to  the  school  at 
the  age  of  5,  and  continue  through  the 
eoui  -:'  until  they  receive  the  equivu- 
lm'  to  a  High  School  education,  the 
lu(1  the  girls  are  kepi  separate 
1  a  '  re  is  absolutely  no  communica- 
tion hl  '  ,n'itted. 
The  speaker  declared  that  this  pre- 
caution   is     taken    to     prevent    inter- 


marriage of  two  blind  persons,  which 
would  be  criminal.  He  declared  that 
this  step  is  taken  because  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  man  and  wife, 
although  children  born  of  such  unions 
are  usually  endowed  with  sight  . 

Special  instructions  are  given  to 
assist  the  pupils  to  use  their  hands, 
so  that  it  will  assist  in  helpfulness. 
Sewing  and  knitting  are  taught  even 
to  the  boys  to  develop  the  use  of  the 
hands.  The  sense  of  touch  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  blind  person's  sense  of 
touch  is  net  better  than  anybody  else's 
but  they  have  been  taught  to  use  it. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  is 
$1,000  per  year,  for  which  the  State 
is  .charged  $400.00.  The  $1,000  included 
education,  board  and  room,  and  the 
cost  is  so  excessive  because  one  seeing 
person  is  required  for  each  blind 
person.  The  seeing  persons  include 
teachers,  officers  aud  help  about  the 
building. 

Home  training  is  developed,  which 
is  likely  not  to  be  secured  at  home 
by  a  blind  person,  because  the  family- 
feel  that  the  person  is  blind  and  mis- 
haps are  excusable.  However  in  the 
school,  each  pupil  must  tidy  his  room, 
make  his  bed  and  develop  his  table 
manners.  The  school  authorities  how- 
ever, insist  that  the  pupils  go  home 
for   vacations. 

The  speaker  explained  the  cottage 
system  at  the  school,  where.  20  pupils 
are  quartered  in  one  cottage.  The 
officer-;  and  teachers  sleep  and  live  m 
the  quarters,  and  although  the  system 
is  most  costly,  it  develops  a  competi- 
tive spirit  between  the  cottages,  which 
is  a  great  assistance  in  carrying  on 
tire  proper  spirit  in  the  school.  There 
are  four  tables  in  the  dining  room, 
and  the  pupils  sit  at  the  tables  with 
teachers  and  officers  assigned  to  each 
table.  Any  breach  of  table  etiquette 
is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil. 

The  pupils  have  Hallowe'en  and 
Christmas  parties,  with  the  accom- 
panying decorations  in  the  cottages, 
and  a  healthy  spirit  nf  rivalry  exists. 
Sports  are  enjoyed,  with   track  events 


and  football  matches  being  staged 
between  the  cottages.  Bridge  and 
whist  games  are  enjoyed  with  the 
playing  cards  marked  in  Braille  in  the 
corner,  and  the  speaker  declared  that 
many  of  the  pupils  are  high  class 
bridge  players.  The  football  games 
are  all  kick  and  pass  games,  the  rush- 
ing game  being  too  dangerous  for 
sightless   persons. 

The  speaker  declared  that  the 
school  has  turned  out  students  that 
are  perfectly  capable  of  accepting 
employment.  He  urged  the  Rotarians 
to  hire  graduates  of  the  school,  but 
warned  not  to  employ  them  because 
they  are  blind,  but  because  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  job  assigned. 

He  stated  that  there  are  two  osteo- 
paths, one  in  Quincy  and  one  in 
Watertown,  who  are  graduates  of  the 
school,  and  several  graduates  are 
studying  (medicine  law  and  the 
ministry  in  colleges  of  higher  educa- 
tion. He  declared  that  when  the 
student  reached  college,  all  his  lec- 
tures had  to  be  read  to  him  and  that 
a  retentive  memory  was  necessary. 
No  college  books  are  down  in  Braille, 
so  that  it  takes  considerable  effort  for 
the  student  to  accomplish  a  college 
education,  yet  it  is  done  in  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Davis  explained  the  Braille 
system  and  the  Moon  system,  showing 
the  different  types  of  books  and  the 
Braille  slates  used  in  writing  at  the 
school.  He  told  of  the  fully  equipped 
library  at  the  institution,  which  is 
open  to  those  who  want  to  write  for  a 
book  in  the  library.  The  book  is  mailed 
to  the  petitioned  The  Braille  books  cost 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  in 
comparison  with  works  done  in  ink, 
yet  the  Perkins  Institute  Library  has 
a  large  and  diversified  selection  of 
books.  The  speaker  was  intensely 
interesting  and  throughout  his  narra- 
tive told  of  humorous  incidents  that 
occurred  among  the  pupils,  stating 
that  he  went  there  from  a  public 
school  believing  that  there  would  be 
no  discipline  work,  because  of  the 
inability  ot  the  pupils  to  carry  on  the 
pranks  of  the  public  school  children. 
However,  the  speaker  said,  the  pupils 
are  human  and  have  a  sense  of  humor 
that  sometimes  need  disciplinarian 
methods.  The  speaker  was  given 
generous  applause  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks.  He  was  introduced  by 
President  Frank  0.  Deacon. 


^WaieVtowN,  Mass.,   <Shn. 
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The  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  to  receive  $5000  as  a  bequest 
in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  I.  (Brackett, 
widow  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brackett  of 
Newport,  (R.  I. 

Two  "Watertown  men,  Dr.  Edward 
iE.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  Prank  C.  Bryan,  will 
speak  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  which  will  open 
in  New  York  City,  April  13.  Dr. 
Allen  will  speak  on  "Museums  for  the 
Blind,"  and  Mr.  Bryan  on  "Printing 
for  the  Blind." 


WILL  STUDY  WORK  OF 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Delegates  of  Conference  of  AVorkers 
To  Be  April  27  and  28 

More  than  100  delegates  to  a  world 
conference  of  workers  for  the  blind 
called  by  President  Hoover  and  repre- 
senting 35  countries,  will  visit  Boston 
April  27  and  28  to  study  the  work  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  public  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  conference  will  meet  in  New  York 
city  during  the  week  of  April  12  and 
will  then  go  on  a  nine-day  tour  to  study 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and 
Boston.  While  in  Boston  the  delegates 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Boston 
at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  Mayor  Curlcy. 

"feostort.  Mass.,Ct\ok-e. 

WORKERS  FOR  BUND  WILL' 
VISIT-BOSTON  NEXT  WEEK 

A  world  conference  of  workers  for 
the  Wind,  called  by  President.  Hwvpi- 
and  attended jfi'  more  than  100  foreign 
delegate*  fr^ft  35  countries,  will  visit 
Boston  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  27 
and  28f  to  study  the  work  for  the 
blind  at  Perkins  Institution  and  other 
private  and  public  institutions. 

The  conference  will  meet  in  New 
York  city  during  the  next  week  and 
will  then  go  on  a  nine-day  tour  to 
study  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Phila- 
delphia, Washington.  Pittsburg.  Cleve- 
land and  Boston.  While  in  Boston  the 
delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
city  of  Boston  at  a  luncheon  tendered 
bv  Mayor'Curley. 

This  world  conference  has  been 
called  to  promote  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  work  for  the 
blind,  particularlv  emphasizing  the 
education  of  blind  children,  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  adults,  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  development 
of  new  appliances. 

In  connection  with  this  conference 
the  churches  of  America  are  being 
urged  to  set  apart  one  Sunday  in  April 
for  constructive  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  blindness. 


TEACHERS  TO  PRESENT 

"CLARENCE"  TONIGHT 

Tonight  is  dramatic  night  for  the 
Watertown  Teacher's  Association,  it 
being  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  the  annual  dramatics,  "Clarence," 
in  the  Senior  High  School  auditorium 
at    8    o'clock,    under    the   direction   of 


Dan  L.  Smith  of  23  Carver  Rd. 

The  play  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  season.  President  Francis 
Mooney  has  extended  an  invitation 
to  100  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  attend. 

Included  in  the  cast  are  Miss  Alma 
Timper,  C.  Arthur  Wheeler,  Miss  Ag- 
nes Patterson,  George  Grimes,  Miss 
Lucile  Snow,  Miss  Helen  Logan,  Fran- 
cis X.  Mooney,  Miss  Evelyn  Riley,  Earl 
C.  Nelson,  Erald  Sawyer.  Miss  Mary 
Condon,  of  the  Browne  School  is 
chairman  of  the  candy  committee,  and 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Reid,  Marshall  Spring 
School,   is  chairman   of  the  ushers. 

A  World  Conference  of  workers  for 
the  blind,  called  by  President  Hoover, 
and  attended  by  over  100  foreign  dele- 
gates from  35  countries  will  visit  Bos- 
ton on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  27 
and  2S  to  study  the  work  for  the  blind 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  other  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  conference  is  meeting  in  New 
York  City  during  the  week  of  April 
12th  and  will  then  go  on  a  nine-day 
tour  to  study  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland,  and  Boston.  While 
in  Boston  the  delegates  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  city  of 'Boston  at  a  lunch- 
eon tendered  by  Mayor  Curley. 

This  World  Conference  has  been 
called  to  promote  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  work  for  the 
blind,  particularly  emphasizing  the 
education  of  blind  children,  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  adults,  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  appliances.  Work  for 
the  blind  has  been  neglected  in  Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Balkan 
countries,  in  most  of  the  Asiatic 
countries  and  in  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  On  the  other 
hand  the  German  system  of  compul- 
sory employment  of  the  handicapped 
in  regular  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  has  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  many  lines  of  occupation 
never  tried  in  America.  The  attitude 
of  the  churches  in  France  has  resulted  ■ 
in  the  employment  of  many  blind  or- 
ganists and  choir  directors.  The  de- 
velopment of  home  teaching  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica merits  the  serious  study  of  other 
nations. 

In  connection  with  this  conference 
the  churches  of  America  are  being 
urged  to  set  apart  one  Sunday  in  April 
for  constructive  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  blindness.  The  pastors 
have  been  urged  to  sound  an  optimis- 
tic note  of  encouragement.  Campaigns 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
childhood  are  already  reducing  blind- 
ness in  childhood  and  industry.  The 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of  the 
adult  blind  in  industry  and  commerce 
were .  well  demonstrated  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  war  years  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  The  public  needs 
to  be  aroused  from  the  sentimental  at- 
titude to  one  of  optimism  and  con- 
structive helpfulness.  As  Helen  Kel- 
ler has  said:  "The  heaviest  burden  on 
the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idleness 
and  they  can  be  relieved  of  this  great- 
er burden.  The  state  can  teach  the 
blind  to  work,  but  their  fellow  citizens 
must,  furnish  the  market  for  their 
products." 


WjaVe-AowN.tA-av;.,   tribune-  fift 

CONFERENCE 

ON  WORK  FOR 

THE  BLIND 


The  first  international  conference 
on  work  for  the  blind,  to  which  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  sent  a  num- 
ber of  delegates,  is  being  held  this 
week  in  New  York  City,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
,Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Institution,  heads  the  delegation 
from  Watertown. 

Over  30  different  countries  are  re- 
presented at  this  first  international 
conference.  The  newest  methods  of 
caring  for  the  blind  are  being  con- 
sidered. Following  the  conference 
the  delegates  will  visit  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind,  visiting  the 
Perkins   Institution   on   April   27. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Allen  the  fol- 
lowing instructors  from  the  Perkins 
are  attending  the  conference:  Fran- 
cis M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
boys'  school;  Elsie  H.  Simonds, 
principal,  of  the  girls'  school;  Wil- 
hemina  Humbert,  kindergartner; 
Sina  V.  Fladeland,  teacher  of  cor- 
rective speech;  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Merry, 
superintendent  of  the  department  of 
experimental  studies;  and  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  home  visitor. 

One  of  the  deaf,  blind  pupils  is  al- 
so attending  the  conference.  He  is 
Winthrop  Clark  Chapman,  familiar- 
ly known  as  "Tad."  Miss  Harmen- 
iug,  his  companion  for  many  years 
accompanied  him.  Mr.  Chapman 
went  for  the  purpose  of  participat- 
ing in  the  Round  Table  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf-blind. 


"B  utXi  m  qTo  ri ,  V~h ,  Pi  e  ys)  s  ■ 

CHILDRENS  AID 

WE  FINISHES 
THIS  SATURDAY 


Society  Has  Sought  to  Obtain 
Money  to  Help  Make  Happy 
and  Good  Citizens  of  Ver- 
mont's Neglected  Children 

The  annual  two  weeks'  drive  of  the 
Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society  is 
nearing-  completion.  This  campaign, 
which  has  been  conducted  both  by 
letter  and  personal  contact,  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
society's  work,  namely,  the  endeavor 
to  make  happy  and  useful  citizens  of 
Vermont's  neglected  children. 

The  society  hat  many  branches  in 
its  work.  Among  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  js  trying  to  make  good 
citizens  of  the  future  generation,  are 
the  following:  By  finding  good  homes 
for  homeless  children  (children  are 
placed  in  horn.  of  their  parent's  reli- 
gion);   by    finding:    promising   children 


if* 


for  cH!raTess~FT6mesy~W  helping  Che 
right  kind  of  families  \«  keep  theii 
own  children;  by  securing  medical 
ana  surgical  care  for  sick  and  disabled 
children;  by  investigating  complaint; 
of  abused  and  neglected  children;  and 
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kept  in  safety  ami  happiness  for  one 
year  at  the  cosl  of  $200.  For  one 
week,  a  child  can  be  cared  for  at  the 
cost  of  $4. 

The  society  works  With  other 
agencies  like  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Knni  Hattin  Homes. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphanage.  Home  for 
Friendless  AVomen,  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  and  the  .Caverly  Preven- 
torium . 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  work 
the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society  is 
performing,  there  follows  the  details 
of   two   oases. 

The  first  is  that  of  Martin.  "Martin," 
a  bright  nine-year-old  boy,  lived  with 
his  parents'  and  three  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  small  Vermont  village. 
His  family  physician  referred  him  to 
the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society 
because  the  child  was  apparently 
losing  his  eyesight  and  was.  having 
difficulty  with  walking. 

His  family  were  poor  people,  unable 
to  pay  the  expense  involved  in  send- 
ing him  to  the  hospital  in  Boston  which 
the  physician  advised.  By  using  the 
Harriett  Newell  Greenleaf  Fund  which 
was  left  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
for  surgical  care  of  poor  children,  Mar- 
tin was  sent  to  Boston  and  one  of  the 
best  surgeons  in  the  country  gave  his 
services.  It  was  found  that  the  child 
was  suffering  from  a  brain  tumor 
which  was  removed .  The  operation 
was  successful.  The  child's  life  was 
saved  and  though  it  was  too  late  to 
improve  his  sight,  total  blindness  was 
averted.  The  child  is  now  becoming 
well  and  strong  and  the  Vermont  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  hopes  to  send  him 
to  Perkins  Institution  next  year  where 
he  wfflTeeolTr?S'*W.'' 

The  second  ease  is  that  of  Ned.  ''Ned" 
iS  10  years  old.  though  he  looks  as 
though  he  were  only  about  7.  He  has 
had  a  very  hard  time.  When  he  was 
quite  small,  he  had  infantile  paralysis 
which  left  him  crippled.  Then  about 
a  year  ago.  he  was  very  ill  with,"  pneu- 
monia, so  much  so  that  the  society 
feared  he  would  not  live.  Thanks  to 
the  devoted  care  of  his  foster  mother,! 
he  did  live  and  is  now  gaining  in 
health.  Ned  wa.s  taken  from  his  own 
family  because  he  was  in  need  of 
health  work  which  they  were  unable  to 
give.  The  family  ia  very  poor  and 
neglected  him  badly  U  is  said  that 
one  of  his  little  brothers  died  of  neglect 
in  his  home.  Because  of  all  these 
things,  the  society  is  anxious  to  con- 
tinue to  five  Ned  a.  chance." 


TALKS  BEFORE 
P.-T.  A.  GROUP 


Instructor   Neal    of    Blind 
School  Tells  of  Work 
Q)  There 

To  so  train  the  children  who 
come  under  their  care  that  they 
may  take  their  places  in  society  as 
normal  human  beings,  is  the  aim 
of  the  directors  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  located  in 
Watertown,  statedflnstructor  Paul' 
R.  Neal  in  a  talk  before  the  Parent- 
Teacher  association  of  the  Mont- 
clair  schooPTuesday  evening. 

The  idea  that  a  person  losing  his 
sight  is  especially  endowed  with 
compensating  talents,  is  fallacious, 
he  said,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
much  hard  work  and  intense  con- 
centration that  the  goal  is  reached. 
But  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  he 
declared,  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  Wind 
pupils  entering  the  professions  has 
failed. 

Their  most  serious  handicap  is 
economic,  he  said,  and  it  is  the  atj 
titude  of  the  seeing  people  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  blind  to 
get  along.  As  the  machine  age  ad-j 
vances,  difficulties  are  multiplied, 
insurance  laws,  unions,  and  effi- 
ciency experts  all  contributing! 
their  share  of  obstacles. 

Several  motion  picture  reels  were 
run  off  on  the  new  machine  by 
Principal  Austin.  A  business  meet- 
ing preceded  the  lecture,  and  a 
musical  concert  was  furnished  by 
"Herb's  Bay  State  Buddies",  this 
being  their  initial  appearance.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
James  Ross,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Foreign  Delegates 
to  See  Work  of  Blind 

t»-The  work  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  will  be  studied  by  100| 
foreign  delegates  when  they  arrive, 
in  Boston  next  Monday  as  mem-' 
bers  of  a  World  Conference  of! 
workers  for  the  blind,  called  by 
President  Hoover. 

The  members  are  now  on  a  nine 
day  tour  studying  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton. Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 

The  delegates  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  city  at  a  luncheon  tendered 
by  Mayor  Curley  during  the  stay. 


Apt  IX  *a,  lcfai. 


Prince,  and  Princess  Taka- 

mafes'u  to  Be  Welcomed  at 

South  Station 


BUSY  SCHEDULE 

PLANNED  BY  HOSTS 


Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu,  ac- 
companied by  dignitaries  of  the  im- 
perial court  of  Japan  and  of  their  own 
princely  household,  are  to  arrive  in  Bos- 
ton at  7  o'clock  tomorrow  evening.  They 
Will  be  met  at  the  South  station  by  a! 
delegation  including  representatives  of 
the  state,  city  of  Boston,  the  army  and 
navy  and  members  of  the  Japan  Society 
of  Boston,  as  well  as  prominent  Japan- 
ese residents. 

TO  LEAVE  MONDAY 
A  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
arranged  for  Saturday,  for  which  the 
party  will  leave  the  hotel  at  9:50  A.  M., 
spending  almost  two  hours  at  the  mu- 
seum and  en  route.  At  12:30  P.  M. 
they  will  set  out  again  for  the  home 
of  President-  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  and  after  a  drive  around 
Harvard"  University  the  visitors  will  be 
the  guests-  of  President  Lowell  at  lunch- 
eon. A  visit  to  the  Longfellow  House 
and  an  inspection  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  folTbVm  the  af- 
ternoon. One  of  the  most  colorful 
events  of  the  Boston  visit  will  be  the 
formal  reception  that  is  being  arranged 
io:  Saturday  evening  by  the  Japan  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  which  organization  is 
the  official  host  of  the  .imperial  couple 
during  their  stay.  This  function  will  be 
attended  by  dignitaries  of  the  city. 

The  Sunday  program  includes  a  drive 
to  Lexington  and'  Concord,  the  party 
setting  out  at  10  A.  M„  a  dinner  m 
honor  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
home  of  Courtenay  Crocker,  44  West 
Cedar  street,  at  1:30  P.  M.,  and  a  din- 
ner of  unique  character  given  to  them 
at  the  Copley- Plaza  Hotel  at  7:30  P.  M. 
by  the  Japanese  residents  of  Greater 
Boston. 

Monday  will  be  occupied  by  a  visit  to 
the  Custom  House  tower  at  10:30  A.  M., 
a  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  at  11  A.  M.,  a  luncheon 
at  Wellesley  College  at  1:30  P.  M„  and 
a  visit  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at  3:25 
P.  M. 

Following  dinner  in  private  in  the 
presidential  suite  of  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel,  the  party  will  leave  by  train  from 
the  North  station  at  9  P.  M.  for  Canada. 


BOSTON  AWAITS  VISIT 
OF  IMPERIAL  COUPLE 

Royal  Welcome  Planned  For  Japanese  Prince  and 
Princess  on  Their  Arrival  Tomorrow 
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Prince  and  Princess  Takamatau  of 
Japan  will  arrive  is  Boston  tomorrow 
at  7  p  m  and  will  be  met  at  the  South 
Station  by  a  reception  committee  head- 
ed by  Hon  Courtenay  Crocker,  honor- 
ary consul  of  Japan  at  Boston.  Others 
in  the  group  will  include  Maj  Edward 
J.  Sampson,  LaHuc  Brown  and  Mrs 
Francis  E.  Slattery,  representing  Gov 
Ely;  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson,  Edward 
C.  Donnelly  and  Miss  Mary  Curley, 
representing  Mayor  Curley;  Rear  Ad- 
miral Louis  M.  Nulton  and  aid,  repre- 
senting the  navy;  Maj  Gen  Fox  Con- 
ner and  Lieut  J.  Trimble  Brown,  aide, 
representing  the  army,  and  Willis  J. 
Abbot,  Mrs  Everett  O.  Fisk,  Mrs  John 
J.  Bearing,  Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter,  Mrs 
Walter  Wesselhoeft,  H.  Yatsuhashi, 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  K.  Allen  and  others, 
representing  the  Japan  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, besides  several  prominent  Japan- 
ese residents. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  South  Station, 
the  imperial  couple  will  be  presented 
with  a  bouquat  of  flowers  by  Miss 
Mary  Curley,  daughter  of  the  Mayor. 
Following  a  rhort  exchange  of  offi- 
cial greetings,  the  couple  and  their 
suite  will  be  escoited  to  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  wiert  they  will  occupy 
the  presidentaia!  s'jite.  In  the  evening 
the  Prince  and  Princess  will  meet  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  for  interview. 
John  K.  Allen,  representing  Mr 
Crocker,  and  the  Japan  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, and  H.  Yatsuhashi,  representing 
the  Japanese  residents  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, will  go  to  Providence  early  tomor- 
row evening  to  meet  the  imperial 
party  and  accompany  it  to.  Boston. 

On  Friday.  Prince  and  Princess  will 
visit  the  State  House  and  City  Hall 
for  visits  to  Gov  Ely  and  Mayor  Cur- 
ley. In  the  afternoon  they  will  attend 
the  Symphony  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall. 

At  night,  Mayor  Curley  will  tender 
the  imperial  couple  a  dinner  at  the 
Copley-Plaza,  at  which  the  Prince 
will  mako  a  short  speech,  the  only  one 
he  is  to  give  during  his  Boston  visit. 
It  is  also  expected  that  Mayor  Curley, 
Gov  Ely  and  army  and  navy  officials 
will  give  short  addresses  of  welcome. 

The  rest  of  the  program  of  enter- 
tainment includes  a  visit  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Pine  Arts  on  Saturday,  a 
luncheon  at  Harvard,  given  by  Pres 
Lowell,  an  inspection  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a  tour 
of  the  historic  points  in  Boston,  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  One  of  the  most 
colorful  events  will  foe  a  high  formal 
receotion  Ht  the  Gardner  Museum  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  reception, 
which  will  be  attended  by  dignitaries 
of  the  city,  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Japan  Society  of  Boston,  who  a.re  serv- 
ing an  official  hosts  to  the  imperial 
|  couple  while  in  Boston. 

Accompanying  the  Prince  on  his  tour 
are  many  officials  of  the  Japanese  Im-^ 
Government.  They  include 
Yamagata,  master  of  cere- 
Iwakichi  Ishikawa,  comp- 
troller of  the  house  of  Prince  Taka- 
matsu;  Dr  Taunoo  Sakamoto,  physi- 
cian; Lieut  Commander  Kyosuke  Mid- 
zuno,  aide-de-camp,  and  Madame 
Ochiai,   lady-in-waiting. 

K.  Horinouch,  Consul  General  of 
japan  at  New  York,  has  been  appoint- 
frl  to  travel  with  the  Imperial  party 
on  part  of  its  United  States  visit,  and 
will  arrive  with  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess tomorrow  evening. 
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SENDS  BACK  ALL  HER 

JAPANESE  COSTUMES 

WASHINGTON,  April  22  (A.  P.1- 
Little  Princess  Takamatsu  of  Japan, 
spending  a  month  in  this  country  on 
her  round-the-world  honeymoon,  has 
sent  back  to  Japan  all  her  Japanese 
costumes  with  which  she  started. 

The  Princess  has  a  whole  trunkful 
of  smart  London  dresses  made  in  the 
latest  mode,  mostly  pink  and  blue. 
These  are  her  favorite  colors.  They 
peep  out  unexpectedly,  even  in  the 
all-white  costume  which  she  wore  to 
.the   White   House. 

When  Yamaki,  her  attendant,  ap- 
peared carrying  an  armful  of  the 
dainty,  diaphanous  garments,  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  gay  Spring 
bouquet.  Yamaki  is  small  and  dainty 
herself:  Her  cheeks  wd*^  flushed  with 
l  excitement.  Her  brown  eyes  sparkled. 
'She  thought  it  was  fui)V^<™"»g  the 
dresses. 
'     The  impromptu  fashion  show"  jvas  ar- 


PRINCESS    TAKAMATSU 

langed  with  ceremony,  but  with  much 
graciousness  by  the  Japanese  secretary 
to  the  Prince.  The  gowns  "were  shown 
in  his  office  in  the  14-room  suite  in 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  the  royal 
party  unostentatiously  occupied  during 
their  Washington  visit.  Trunks  and 
bags  bearing  fascinating  foreign  labels 


iwere  all  around— Berlin,  Vienna,  Pari* 
London. 

Yamaki      made      sofl      little 
sounds   of  delight  as   she   held    „p   on, 
after  another  of  the  silken  soft,  cloud- 
like   dresses.        The    Princess' 
she  explained,  are  simple,  but  she  do*' 
like  pink  and  blue! 

Dress  Worn  to   White  Hou«e 

First   she   showed  the  dress   worn   to 
the    White    House-white    ehlffot 
eyelet  embroidery   in    white   and  silver 
beads.        It    had    a    short    train    an,]    a 
peplum,  and  small  silver  birds  a 
beads      flew      across      it.        Rhir, 
shoulder  straps  were  sewed  upoa 
straps    of   chiffon.        The    belt    was    of 
woven   pink  and   blue   chiffon.       With 
it  the   Princess  wears  a  coat  of  silver 
brocade    with   wide   sleeves   and    white 
fox  collar.      It  is  lined  with  pink  >snn. 

Another  evening  dress  of  pink  chif- 
fon is  embroidered  with  tiny  stats, 
circles  and  flowers  of  pink  velvet.  Bits 
of  mirrors,  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin- 
head,  added  to  the  sparkling  yet.  mod- 
est effect  of  the  pattern  as  the  dress 
was  made  on  very  simple  lines.  The 
tiny  mirrors  were  set  in  frames  of 
pink  thread  embroider. 

An  informal  afternoon  dress  of  blue- 
flowered  chiffon  is  worn  over  a  pink 
silk  slip.  The  belt,  the  edge  of  the 
short  sleeves  and  the  short  jacket.  ar» 
of  blue  velvet.  The  Princess'  traveling 
costume  is  of  blue-gray  crepe  de  chine 
with  a  light  woolen  matching  coat 
wth  gray  fur  collar.  Her  Highness 
likes  large  hats  and  wears  a  large  yel- 
low straw  one  with  a  sports  suit  of 
yellow  kasha  cloth. 

,"Bos'YoT*,\Aas,'i>..  \Wa\e^. 
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5:15  The  Ait  of  J-ivinsr.  Perkin-  Infinite 
lor  the  Blind.  Senator  Marcus  A. 
Coolidgrr. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR   BLIND 

TO  HAVE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  and  .Jams  E.  Wordeii 
to  be  Speakers. 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
..■;ll  ha,ve  it.-  annual  neetlug  Mon- 
day at  2:30  o'clock  in  Froebel  Hall. 
Reports  will  be  given  by  Hunt  Bradley, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  Kinsley  Low.  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Miss  Estella  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  recording  secretary,  and  Mis. 
Lueian  O.  Appleby,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee.  Mrs.  Cora  Glea- 
son  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  Jarvis  E.^Wwelfirv^tate  supervisor 
of  the  blind  in  Rhodelsland,  will  be 
the  speakers. 

Mrs.  George  W.  H.  Ritchie,  President 
of  Chopin  Club,  will  present  members 
of  the  Junior  Chopin  Club  in  a  musi- 
cal program  under  the  direction  oi  Mor- 
ton Smith,  President. 

Tea.  will  be  poured  by  Mi's.  Clarence 
A.  Barbour.  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Case.  Mrs. 
James  Tillinghast  and  Mrs.  George  Rit- 
chie. Mrs.  Low  will  have  charge  of  the 
tea-table. 
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Prince  Takamatsu  and  '  his  bride 
got  a  glimpse  yesterday  of  the  things 
which  Americans  are  most  proud — 
institutions  of  art,  education,  litera- 
ture and  humanitarianism.  And,  like 
any  American  who  has  spent  a  profit- 
able and  busy  day,  the  Prince  went; 
back  to  his  hotel  room,  turned  on  the  | 
radio  and  listened  to  the  ball  game. 

AT  SHRINE  OF  POET 

Specifically,  the  royal  pair  visited  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine. Arts,  assisted' 
at  tree  planting-  exercises  on  the  Com- 
mon, toured  ana  lunched  at  Harvard  as 
the  guests  of  President  Lowell,  dropped 
in  at  the  Longfellow  House,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  the  poet's  daughter, 
inspected  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown,  and  wound  up  the 
full  day  with  a  formal  reception  last 
night  at  the  Gardner  Art  Museum. 

And  ot  the  numerous  persons  to  whom 
they  were  introduced  and  the  things 
they  saw,  it  was  the  sightless  children! 
preparing  themselves  for  life  in  the! 
Watertown  institution  that  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  royal  honey- 
mooners.  They  sat  spellbound  at  one 
end  of  the  chapel  and  listened  to  90 
blind  boys  and  girls,  guided  by  the  tap 
of  a  baton  on  the  music  stand,  raise 
their  voices  in  an  appealing  and  inspir- 
ing chorus,  "Lead  Kindly  Light  Amidst 
Encircling  Gloom." 

Wishes  Them  Good  Luck 

The  children  stood  at  attention  as  he 
addressed  them  in.  his  native  tongue 
and.  when  his  words  were  translated  the 
next  :  minute  by  an  interpreter,  they 
found  that  he  had  thanked  them  for  the( 
music,  that  he  was  much  impressed  by 
■what  he  had  seen  and  that  he  wished 
them  a  hearty  "good  luck." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  began  the! 
day  yesterday  by  visiting  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  They  were  shown  : 
a-bout  the  institution  and  some  of  the 
most  precious  rarities  of  the  Japanese 
collection  there,  including  a  13th  cen- 
tury painting,  23  inches  wide,  was  ex- 
hibited to  them.  As  they  were  leaving 
the  Japanese  room  a  bouquet  of  violets 
•was  presented  to  the  Princess  by  8-year- 
okl  Mon'ta  Mills  of  Maynard. 

They  were  then  shown  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  museum  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  inspecting  the.  statuary 
and  the  wooden  mummy  cases,  and 
basement  rooms  where  thousands  of 
pieces  of  Japanese  art  are  stored. 


WESTBORO  CLUB  '- 
TO  HEAR  SPEAKER 

WESTBORO.  April  25.— The  next 
and  last  meeting  of  the  year  of  the 
Alliance  of  the  Unitarian  church  will 
be  May  5,  when  the  subject  will  be 
"Work  Among  the  Blind"  and  the 
speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Arthur  Gleason 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Roberts  and  students! 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  hostesses  at  this  meeting  will 
be  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Indge.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward W.  Emery.  Mrs  Henry  E.  Hol- 
den,  Mrs.  Ellen  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Annie 
L.  Morrill   and  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Stone. 
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FINDS  BLINDNESS  NO 
HANDICAP  IN  COLLEGE 

Sightless  B.  U.  Student  Is1 
Progressing  Rapidly 

Charles  P.  Eaton  of  Watertown  to 
Be  Newspaper  Man 


With  only  SiSs  freshman  year  draw- 
ing to  a  cl.  se  and  three  more  yrars  i 
ahead  of  hhn  the  first  blind  stuuent  | 
of  Boston  Un:versity's  College  of  busi- 
ness Administration  has  made  quite  aw 
reputation  in  scholarship  and  activi- 
ties. He  is  Charles  P.  Baton,  tl  of 
144  Windsor  av  Watertown,  and  his 
ambition  is  to  do  the  same  things  that 
persons  with  sight  are  doing. 

Eaton  carries  n.ore  classwork  than 
the  average  student;  made  the  dean's 
list  the  first  semester  in  college :  has 
sung  over  ti.e  radio  and  at  various 
banquets;.  ar,J,  as  a  student  in  Boston 
University  College  of  Business  Aiimin-  j 
istration  department  of  journalism, 
has  completed  nis  first  newspaper  as- 
signment fo'   ni»  home  newspaper. 

Although  he  was  born  without  Bight, , 
young  Eaton  is  determined  to  be  a  I 
newspaperman;  for  as  he  puts  it,  nt-ws-J 
papers  have  a. ways  been  his  life  v-,ood. 
Nothing  whatever,  he  asserts,  is  tfting 
to  prevent  ii.-rn  from  some  day  owning 
and  editing  *\  newspaper.  His  father, 
Leroy  s.  Eat.'n,  who  prints  the  Water- 
town  Sun  ant!  the  Concord  Journal,  Is 
also  deternvned  that  his  son's  wish 
shall  be  graaied  and  he  has  promised 
to  buy  a  small  newspaper  when 
Charles  finises  college.  The  paper  is 
to  be  printed  by  the  father  and  edited 
by  the  son.  Char'es. 

Charles  had  h.  first  assignment  last 
week  when  'e  covered  a  banque;  ibr| 
the  Watert'.wn  paper.  The  editor  ad- 
mitted it  co i,  d  not  have  been  done  bet- 
ter by  a  person  with  sight.  The  ulind 
youth  plans  to  "omplete  similar  as- 
signments f<  r  newspapers  from  time 
to  time  to  get  practical  experience. 
Next  semestei,  wnen  he  has  more  *.ime, 
he  is  going  *o  compete  for  a  staff  posi- 
tion on  the  £,osti->n  University  News, 
student  pub'icat.on. 

"I'm  going  through  college  on  my 
memory,"  he  often  says,  and  his  pro-' 
fessors  at  the  B.  U.  College  are  ready 
to  prove  it.  He  can  also  recognize, 
without  error,  everyone  in  a  class  of 
40  or  50  students.  He  knows  anyone 
who  speaks  to  him  in  the  corridor,  \ 
even  if  he  has  spoken  to  that  person 
but  once.  Classmates  take  him  from 
class  to  class. 

At  home  he  puts  the  entire  family 
at  work  reading  for  him.  An  ad- 
vanced assignment  in  a  textbook  is 
read  to  him  but  once  and  he  has 
grasped  the  context.  His  typewriter 
is  one  of  his  chief  assets,  for  he  com- 
pletes all  class  assignments  and  types 
answers  to  quiz  questions.  His  French 
textbook  has  been  embossed  in  Braille 
so  he  can  translate  in  class,  when 
called  upon,  the  same  as  other  stu-  \ 
dents. 

The  Watertown  boy's  greatest  pas- 
time is  music.  He  enjoys  a  musical 
show  more  than  anything.  He  plays 
cards,  attends  the  movies,  and  often 
attends  baseball  games.  While  et 
Perkins  Insttute  young  Eaton  took 
voice  lessons  for  five  years  and  since 
he  has  taken  private  lessons  at  B.  U.'s 
College  of  Music.  He  has  taken  part 
in  vocal  programs  at  banquets  and ! 
through  P.adio  Station  \VHJ)H.  He 
finds  great  delight  living  outdoors,  go- 
ing for  week-ends  to  his  family's  camp 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  Summer  to  Ver-  I 


mont. 

He  maintains  that  he  is  happier  than 
a  college  student  with  sight,  for  he 
gets  more  out  of  his  education  and 
"does  not  have  to  look  at  seme  of  the 
unpleasant  things  in  life." 

"I  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
handicap— for  I  for  one  have  never 
missed  my  sight,"  he  declared. 


More  Than  700  State,  City  and 

Church  Dignitaci&s  Attend 

in  Gardnenwtuseum 


ENDS     CROWDED     DAY 


Cardinal     0'Connell,     Bishop 

Lawrence     Among    Those 

Presented  to  Visitors 


Prince  Takamatsu  and  Princess 
Kikuku,  royal  Japanese  honey- 
mooners,  were  guests  last  night  at 
a  brilliant  reception,  in  the  Gardner 
Museum. 

About  700  dignitaries  of  city, 
state  and  church  were  present  in 
the  flower-shrewn.,  lantern-hung 
Venetian  court  and  Raphael  room 
for  the  fete  climaxing  a  crowded 
day's  program  for  the  delighted  and 
delightful  guests  from  the  Far 
East. 

Among  those  present  were  Cardi- 
nal O'Connell,  his  secretary,  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Francis  A.  Burke, 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Bishop 
John  Dallas  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mayor  Curley,  Miss  Mary  Curley 
and  members  of  Governor  Ely's 
staff.  The  governor  was  unable 
to  attend. 

The  reception  was  under  auspi-' 
ces  of  the  Japan  Society.  A  buffet 
supper  was  served  and  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Archibald  David,  entertained 
with  choral  selections. 
BUSY  DAY 

More  than  a  dozen  traffic  officers 
were  neede  to  untangle  the  traffic 
jam  resulting  in  the  Fenway  from 
the  event. 

Throught  the  day  the  Japanese 
prince  and  his  bride  were  continu- 
ally "on  the  go"  keeping  pace  with 
the  program  arranged  for  their  en- 
tertainment. 

They  admired  Japanese  and 
American  art  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  200  school  chil- 
dren cheered  them. 

The.  planted  a  Japanese  cherry 
tree  during  Arbor  Day  exercises  on 
the    Common, 

They  visited  Harvard  University 
as  the  guests  of  President  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell  and  lunched  at  his 
home. 
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Al  I  he  Longfellow  home,  Quincy 
st.,  Mrs.  Thorp  showed  the  visitors 
through  the  study,  where  "Under 
•  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree"  was 
written,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
chair  and  tabic  used  by  her  father 
in  the  composition  of  His  most 
noted    works. 

The  guests  were  much  Impressed 
by  the  many  old  paintings  which 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Longfel- 
low study,  especially  those  of  Emn 
son,  the  hilosopher,  and  Thorcau, 
the   naturalist. 

Before  leaving  Mrs.  Thorp  pre- 
sented Princess  Kikuku  with  .t 
beautiful  bunch  of  pink  roseks. 

With  a  police  escort  the  royal 
party  sped  through  Cambridge  a 
residential  district  for  Watertown, 
where  they  were  the  honored  guests 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Befm-e-making~an  inspection 
of — this  great  institution.  Prince 
Takamatsu  halted  his  party  in  the 
foyer,  while  he  made  ap  inspec- 
tion of  a  huge  terrestial  globe 
used  in  the  geographical  institu- 
tion of  the  blind.  Almost  instinc- 
tively his  fingers  found  the  many- 
islands  making  up  Dai  Nippon.  As 
he  ran  his  hands  over  ihe  raised 
surface  of  the  globe,  he  exclaimed: 

"This  is  a  very  old  map!  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  the 
topography  and  configuration  of 
Japan  since  this  globe  was  made." 

TODAY  TO  BE  BUSY 

When  he  was  told  that,  the  globe 
was  94  years  old,  he  smiled  broad- 
ly, as  he  turned  to  his  interpretcn 
and   said: 

"Vou  sec.   I'm   right." 

Featuring  the  program  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  was  a  series  of 
choral  exercises  by  the  students, 
which  brought  forth  many  expul- 
sions of  praise  from  the  royal  con 
pie.  Prince  Takam.-.t/.u  referred  in 
glowing  terms  to  the.  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institution,  and  said 
that  his  country  was  engaged  in 
I  the  same  kind  of  philanthropic  en- 
I  deavor. 

Prince  Takamatsu  and  Princess 
Kikuku  seemed  especially  pleased 
to  welcome  the  many  young  Jap- 
anese men  and  girls  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, discussing  with  them  in  cheer 
ful  fashion  their  work  and  their 
aims  in  life. 

Today  the  royal  couple  will  drive 
to  Lexington  and  Concord,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
T.  Rich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Everett  O.  Flsk. 

Returning  to  Boston  they  will  be 
luncheon  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Courtenay   Crocker. 

At  7:30  they  will  attend  a  dinner 
under  auspices  of  Japanese  resi- 
dents. 

Worcester,  Muss ■7*^-Sl'e^'<'a- fry 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  ability 
to  overcome  handicaps.  J.  Walton 
Tuttle  of  Framingbam  and  William 
McCarthy  of  Rockland,  both  members 
of  the  House,  are  blind.  They  are 
the  most,  cheerful  ^Wgnrtaers  of  the 
body,  however,  and  make  their  way 
around  the  State  House  with  sur- 
prising    agility. 
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JAPANESE  ROYALTIES 

AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTIONS 

WATERTOWN  April      25-Prince 

and  Princess  Takamatsu  of  Japan 
visited  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  here  this  afternoon,  in  company 
with   Robert   Hallowell. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  main  build- 
ing wth  their  motorcycle  escort  ot 
Boston  and  Watertown  police  officers 
they  were  greeted  by  a  group  of  "star" 
girl  pupils  carrying  bunches  of  yel- 
low flowers.  One  of  the  girls  pre- 
sented the  Princess  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
peas. 

The  Prince  was  led  by  Director  Ed- 
ward Allen  into  the  chapel,  where 
combined  choruses  sang  "My  Lady 
Sleeps"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 
Robert  Barrett  was  soloist  in  the 
latter  number.  Edward  L  Gardner 
was  director  of  the  chorus  and  John 
Hartwell    was    accompanist. 

At  the  end  of  the  singing  the  Prince 
spoke  in  Japanese.  His  remarks  werq 
given  in  English  by  an  interpreter, 
who  said  that  the  Prince  had  thanked 
the  blind  students  for  his  reception 
and  had  desired  the  students  to  know 
that  in  Japan  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  give  blind  children  the  same 
sort  of  care  that  they  are  given  at 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

The '  party  then  toured  the  various 
buildings,  including  the  library  where 
the  braille  books  were  shown  the 
royal  couple.  The  Prince  was  shown 
girls  dancing  and  children  playing  and 
roller  skating  in  the  playground.  The 
party  Inspected  the  cottages  and  then 
left  for  Boston. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  students 
in  Boston  University's  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  blind.  His  name 
Is  Charles  P.  Eaton.  He  is  22  years  old 
and  a  freshman  at  the  intown  institu- 
tion. Born  blind,  his  one  creed  in  life 
is  to  be  like  other  people  and  do  the 
same  things  that  people  with  eyesight 
do,  and  he  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward  his   mark. 

Charles,  who  lives  In  Watertown, 
wants  to  become  a  newspaper  editor. 
His  father,  Leroy  S.  Eaton,  who  prints 
the  Watertown  Sun  and  the  Concord 
Journal,  has  promised  to  buy  a  small 
newspaper  for  him  to  edit  when  he 
graduates.  The  B.  U.  boy,  as  a  fresh- 
man in  the  journalism  department,  gets 
assignments  regularly  from  the  Water- 
town  paper  and  carries  them  out  as  well 
as   anyone   could. 

Although  he  only  entered  B.  IT.  last 
September,  young  Eaton  has  already 
made  his  presence  felt.  He  carries 
more  class  work  than  the  average  stu- 
dent, and  is  on  the  dean's  list.  He  has 
also  sung  over  the  radio  and  at  ban- 
quets    on     various    occasions. 


FOREIGNERS  SEE 

i  PERK!NSSCHGOL 

jDomerence    Delegates    at 
I  Watertown  Institution 


BLIND,  BUT  WILL 
BECOME  EDITOR 

B.  U.   Student  Finds  Af- 
fliction Little  Handicap 


WATERTOWN,  April  27-NearIy  100 
foreign  delegates  to  the  world  con- 
ference upon  the  work  for  the  way 
[«nd  civilian  blind,  held  recently  in 
New  York,  arrived  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  this  morning  for  a 
two-day  stay  and  inspection  of  the 
institution. 

An  address  of  welcome  to  the  del- 
egates was  delivered  by  Director  Ed- 
ward Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
after  which  the  delegates  divided  into 
•mall  groups  and  inspected  the 
grounds,  classes,  facilities  and  demon- 
strations throughout  the  whole  plant. 
The  .  foreign  delegates  are  being 
!P"jr*>«J'  to  the  various  cottages  and  are 
famvlltg  their  meals  at  the  institution. 
The  day  was  spent  in  an  Inspection  of 
the  plant. 

•  Tonight  there  will  be  a  "pop"  con- 
cert In  Dwight  Hall,  at  which  the 
choruses  will  give  a  program  of  some 
of  the  best  of  choral  music,  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  L.  Gardner,  musical 
director. 

A  special  choral  arrangement  of 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  with  Robert 
Barrett  as  soloist,  will  head  the  pro- 
gram. Elgar's  "Spanish  Serenade" 
•will  follow.  Manuel  Rubin  will  be  the 
soloist  and  Raoul  Goguen  the  second 
pianist  for  the  playing  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  Mendelssohn  concerto 
for  the  piano. 

"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  with 
George  Boynton,  tenor  soloist  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  as  soloist,  will 
conclude  the  program. 

Small  tables,  with  refreshments  be- 
tween numbers,  will  mark  an  innova- 
tion la  Perkins'  concerts.  The  pro- 
gram, with  two  additions,  will  be 
presented  May  17,  in  Jordan  Hall,  with 
an  orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony 
players. 

One  of  the  most  interested  spectators 
at  today's  meeting  was  Lady  Francis 
Campbell  of  Watertown,  widow  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  founder  of  the 
Royal  College  and  Acadenvy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  Eng. 

Lady  Campbell  had  just  recovered 
from  a  sickness  that  prevented  her  at- 
tending the  world  conference  In  New 
York.  '  Although  not  a  delegate  Lady 
Campbell  renewed  many  acquaintances 
Among  the  foreign  delegates. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  the  dele- 
gates will  attend  a  demonstration  of 
the  printing  visagraph,  at  the  home  of 
the  inventor,  Robert  E.  Naumberg,  40 
Meadow  Way,  Cambridge.  This  ma- 
chine, which  is  still  undergoing  a  num- 
ber of  refinements,  reproduces  raised 
lettering  from  the  printed  page,  mak- 
ing possible  the  transcription  of  hith- 
erto, unavailable  works  an  easy  matter 
for  the  individual  student. 

Tomorrow's  program  will  be  entirely 
In  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  the 
visit  to  Cambridge,  and  includes  a 
luncheon  tendered  by  Mayor  Curley  of 
that  city. 
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3  FORTHEBLIND 

Delegates     from    Abroad 

Guests    at    Perkins 

Institute 


Nearly  100  representatives  of  foreign 
institutions  for  the  blind  today  visited  i 
and  inspected  the  Perkins  school  for  the 
blind  on  North  Beacon  street,  Water- 
town..  They  were  accompanied  by 
directors  representing  20  American  in- 
stitutes. 

The  foreign  delegation  was  greeted 
by  Director  Edward  Allen,  who  gave  a 
brief  address  of  welcome.  After  lunch- 
eon the  delegates  were  shown  through 
the  various  shops.  The  purpose  of  their 
visit  is  to  exchange  ideas  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

The  visitors  will  gather  in  Dwight 
hall  tonight,  where  a  concert  will  be 
given  by  the  students.  More  than  100 
boys  and  girls  will  participate. 

Tomorrow  the  delegates  will  visit 
Cambridge  and  Boston  and  inspect 
printing  plants  where  the  raised  letters 
used  in  teaching  the  blind  are  made. 

Teachers  of  Blind 
in  Many  Lands  Here 

Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown.  and  his  entire 
staff  are  entertaining  distinguished 
guests  today.  They  represent  a  world 
conference  from  37  nations  called  by 
President  Hoover  and  they  have  already 
inspected  private  and  public  schools  in 
several  cities.  They  spent  Sunday  at 
Niagara   Falls. 

Nearly  a  hundred  are  in  the  foreign 
group  entertained  at,  Watertown.  where 
they  will  spend  the  night.  The  party  in- 
cludes Captain  Ian  Fraser,  in  charge  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel.  London,  where 
2500  men  made  sightless  during  the 
World  War  are  being  cared  for.  He 
himself  was  blinded  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme.  The  Italian  delegation  in- 
cludes. Lieutenant  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  a 
close  friend  cf  Mussolini.  From  Vienna 
comes  Dr.  Sigfrid'  Altmann.  Others  in-1 
elude  C.  G.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
All  India  Blind  Relief  Association;  P.  N. 
V.  Rau,  honorary  secretary,  Indian  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  and  A.  K.  Shah, 
principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the 
Blind.  George  B.  Fryer,  superintendent 
of  the  Shanghai  School  for  the  Blind, 
representing  China,  and  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
Blaxall  of  Capetown.  South  Africa. 

The  American  delegation  is  at  Hotel 
Statler. 

Local  activities  for  the  blind  will  be 
inspected  tomorrow.  Governor  Ely  will 
receive  the  visitors  at  the  State  House 
at  l-'.JJO,  and  at  1  P.  M.  they  will  be 
guests  of  the  city  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  They  will  leave 
at  five  by  boat  for  New  York  and  re- 
main there  two  days. 

Discussions  throughout  this  first  trip 
of  the  kind  has  centered  about  the  idea 
of  a  permanant  International  Council  for 
the  Blind  with  headquarters  in  Europe, 
probably  Pat-is  or  Geneva.  Its  object 
will  be  to  stimulate  interest  throughout 
the  world  in  the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 
There  are  two  million  blind  persons  in 
India  alone. 
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Inspecting  Work  at  Perkins  Institution 


JAPANESE   DELEGATION   TO   WORLD   CONFERENCE 

Group    Includes    U.   Akiba,   T.    Kumagaya,   T.    Hashimura,     K.    Nakamura,    K.     Kimura,     R 

Machubi,    Isabel    Kim   of    Honolulu,   of   Perkins   Institution,   Guicf 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL  FOR 


Delegates  to  World  Confer- 
ence Visiting  Boston 
Tell  of  Project 

Hope  that  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  international  council  for1 
the  blind  will  result  from  the  present 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  was  voiced  in  Boston  today  with 
the  arrival  of  95  delegates  of  the 
conference  from  36  foreign  countries 
who  are  completing  a  tour  of  many 
institutions  and  schools  for  the  blind 
in  several  eastern  cities. 

The  delegation  was  entertained  to- 
day at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

Each  day  during  the  tour  brief  dis-'1 
cussions  of  the  problems  and  plans! 
leading  up  to  the  founding  of  an  in- 
ternational council  have  taken  place. 
During  their  visit  in  Boston,  dele- 
gates of  the  world  conference  will 
hold  a  similar  conference,  based  upon 
whatever  has  been  observed  in  their 
visit  here. 

On  their  return  to  New  York  the 
conference  members  will  participate1 
in  a  special  session,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pected final  plans  for  establishing1 
an  international  council  will  be 
drafted. 

Included  in  the  work  which  the 
council  would  undertake  is  the  plan 
to  make  it  allowable  for  a  blind  per- 
son and  guide  to  travel  on  railroad 
and   steamship   lines  in  other   coun- 


tries by  paying  the  fare  of  only  one 
person.  This  concession  already  holds 
on  many  American  railroads. 

The  council  would  seek  to  abolish 
customs  duties  on  Braille  books,  type- 
writers and  other  equipment  used  by 
the  blind.  Another  need  which  the 
proposed  organization  would  take  up 
would  be  that  of  encouraging  other 
countries  to  adopt  a  system  of  pen- 
sioning blind  persons,  a  practice  which 
already  is  effective  in  several  states. 

Twelve  cottages  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  have  been 
made  available  to  the  95  guests.  This 
morning  at  chapel,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director  of  the  institution,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  them. 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
corporation,  was  present. 

During  the  afternoon,  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  were  open  to 
the  visitors  so  that  they  might  obtain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  there.  A  concert 
is  to  be  given  this  evening  by  inmates 
of  the  institution.  The  Perkins  Choir 
will  have  a  prominent  part  in  enter- 
taining them. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  12:30  o'clock 
Governor  Ely  will  welcome  the  dele- 
gates at  the  State  House  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Mayor  Curley 
will  entertain  them  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Copley-Plaza  at  1  o'clock.  Late 
tomorrow  afternoon  members  of  the 
conference  will  entrain  for  New  York. 
Officials  at  Perkins  Institution  ex- 
plained that  there  will  be  no  busi- 
ness sessions  while  the  delegation  is 
here.  Administrative  phases  of  the 
world  conference's  activities  were 
taken  up  at  an  earlier  gathering  in 
New  York  City.  Among  the  places 
covered  in  the  recent  tour' were  insti- 
tutions in  Overbrook,  Penn.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Pittsburgh,  classes  for 
the  blind  in  Cleveland  and  Niagara 
Falls.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  a  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  is  the  leader  of  the  delega- 
tion. 
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Devoting  Themselves  to  Work  for  Blind 


Left  to  Right— Dr.   Edward   E. 
London.  Thf 


LEADERS  IN  TWO 
Allen  of  Perl-.ins  Institution,  D 
Inset   Is  the  Tov 


CONTINENTS 
Ernst  Whitfield 
the   Main    Building   of  the 


SERVICE  URGED 
AT  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Perkins    Schools    Methods 

Observed  by  Delegates 

From  36  Nations 


Seven  hundred  men,  gathered  for  a 
fraternal  meeting  in  Boston  one  night 
last  week,  listened  in  rapt  attention 
while  a  golden-voiced  youth  enter- 
tained with  songs.  And  their  applause 
was  the  more  heartfelt  and  enthusi- 
astic because  they  had  been  told  by 
the  program  announcer  that  the 
youth  was  a  student  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 

The  qualities  of  culture  and  self- 
reliance  displayed  by  this  youth  are 
typical  of  the  results  achieved  at  Per- 
kins. In  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
training  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
stresses  service  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  delegates  from  36  nations  now  vis- 
iting Perkins  are  observing  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
school. 

For  50  years.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
director  of  the  Institution,  has  worked 
among  and  taught  blind  people, 
longer,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  field.  Since  1906  he 
has  been  at  Perkins  carrying  on  the 
task  which  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  and 
Jonathan  Phillips  commenced  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

Course  at  Harvard 

Besides  performing  his  duties  as 
director   of   Perkins,    Dr.   Allen   con- 


ducts the  course  on  the  "education 
of  the  blind"  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education  and  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  the  sightless  in 
his  talks  over  the  radio.  He  also 
spends  much  time  overseeing  a  refer- 
ence library  which  is  probably  not 
surpassed  for  its  completeness  in 
books  and  literature  dealing  with  the 
blind.  In  a  word,  he  lives  for  the 
furthering  of  the  work  in  which  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  life. 

The  term  "director"  seems  to  the 
visitor  entirely  too  stiff  and  formal 
for  the  kindly  gentleman  who 
watches  over  his  big  family  at  Per- 
kins. After  talking  with  him  for  a 
few  minutes  and  noting  the  impor- 
tant part  he  plays  in  the  lives  of 
those  around  him,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  both  pupils  and  staff 
deeply  regret  his  retiring  this  summer. 

One  of  Dr.  Allen's  chief  hobbies 
during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  is  tending  to  the  many  trees 
in  his  garden.  He  has  inculcated  in 
those  around  him  his  own  love  for 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Classes  in  the 
nature  study  department  of  the  in- 
stitution's museum  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding,  through  the  sense 
of  touch,  the  size  and  shape  of  more 
than  1000  animal  and  bird  speci- 
mens. 

Besides  the  study  of  wild  life,  many 
of  the  boys  are  engaged  in  garden- 
ing, looking  after  pigs  and  chickens 
and  working  around  the  trees  on  the 
campus. 

One  little  girl  who  was  skipping 
about  with  perfect  freedom,  when 
asked.  "What  do  you  learn  at  Per- 
kins?" replied,  with  a  winning  smile, 
"They  teach  us  to  be  happy." 

Antimportant  feature  of  the  school 
life  is  that  Perkins  students  are  early 
taught  to  take  care  of  themselves  as 
well  as  to  be  helpful  to  others.  The 
cottage  plan  of  living  quarters  has 
proved  a  practical  arrangement.  The 
rooms  are  lai'ge  enough  for  comfort. 


of   National   Institution  for  the   Blind, 
Perkins   Institution. 

but  sufficiently  compact  to  enable  the 
occupant— 20  pupils  and  four  teach- 
ers in  each  cottage — to  sweep  and 
tidv  with  minimum  difficulty. 

The  two  main  divisions  of  the  in- 
stitution are  the  lower  school,  with 
separate  kindergartens  and  primary- 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
upper  school,  housed  in  Tudor  Gothic 
buildings  with  a  setting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Twelve  cottages,  divided  into 
groups  for  the  boys  and  girls  on 
either  side  of  the  administration 
building,  furnish  ample  housing  fa- 
I  cilities. 

Admitted   Early 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  lower 
school  at  the  age  of  ft  or  6.  During 
the  first  year  or  two  they  are  placed 
in  the  care  of  trained  "kindergarten- 
ers." They  are  taught  to  use  their 
hands  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Courses  in  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary departments  follow  the  re- 
quirements similar  to  other  public  or 
private  schools.  Mapmaking  in  relief 
and  drawing  of  geometrical  figures 
are  subjects  closely  followed.  In  his 
early  days  the  student  receives  a  re- 
lief map  of  the  institution  from  the 
study  of  which  he  learns  to  find  his 
way  about  the  grounds.  Other  sub- 
jects usually  found  on  school  curri- 
culums,  such  as  history.  English, 
French,  mathematics  and  physics,  are 
included  at  Perkins. 

Besides  being  able  to  use  the  Braille 
machine  and  write  Braille  "long- 
hand." pupils  learn  to  use  the  type- 
writer. This  is  no  different  from  those 
in  general  use  and  the  keyboard  let- 
ters are  not  raised.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  office  work,  Braille  shorthand 
has  been  devised. 

At  the  end  of  the  high  school  course,  a 
Perkins  graduate  may.  if  he  has  taken 
college  preparatory  work,  continue  his 
schooling  further.  Many  blind  persons, 
however,  enter  manual  and  handi- 
craft occupations  and  the  institution 
offers  a  variety  of  vocations:    weav- 


ing,  wood-working,  caning,  piano  tun- 
ing and  other  fields  are  open  to  them. 
A  survey  listing  the  number  of  occu- 
pations in  several  leading  industries 
shows  more  than  60  separate  tasks  in 
which  the  blind  are  engaged.  This 
does  not  include  those  who  have  en- 
tered professions  with  success. 
Music  Is  Stressed 

Dr.  Allen  laid  much  emphasis  on 
music  teaching  at  Perkins.  Children 
learn  to  read  and  write  notes,  be 
receiving  other  musical  instruction 
this  way  they  probably  benefit  by  a 
more  thorough  musical  background 
than  the  average  seeing  pupil.  There 
are  more  than  60  pianos  at  the  institu- 
tion and  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  recognizes  the  Perkins 
musical  course. 

An  important  event  at  Perkins  is  the 
chapel  service  held  every  morning.  The 
entire  staff  and  student  body  gather 
for  singing  and  a  brief  talk  by  the 
director.  He  describes  happenings  of 
interest  and  things  he  has  seen.  One 
of  the  teachers  said  of  him, 

"Dr.  Allen  sees  for  us.  He  tells  about 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  he  knows  i 
will  interest  us  and  makes  us  feel' 
their  beauty  too." 

Recreation  at  Perkins  follows  along 
much  the  same  order  as  at  any  other 
school.  The  playgrounds  are  equipped 
with  all  sorts  of  apparatus.  During  the 
winter  there  is  coasting  and  skating; 
and  in  the  spring  and  summer,  track 
Barnes,  roller  skating  and  other  out- 
door exercises.  An  indoor  pool  fur- 
nishes swimming  facilities.  During  the 
autumn,  the  boys  play  a  modified  game 
of  football. 

Perkins  is  typical  of  the  general 
advanced  training  carried  on  in  blind 
schools  in  the  United  States,  in  aim- 
ing to  eliminate  as  far  as  possbile 
the  handicap  due  to  absence  of  sight. 
The  Massachusetts  school  is  one  of 
the  foremost  of  its  kind.  Others  of 
importance  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. ! 
Almost  every  state  has  a  school  of 
its  own,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  scattered  instances  in  which 
schools  receive  little  or  no  govern- 
ment appropriation. 

In  speaking  of  Perkins,  mention  of 
the  majestic  tower  and  belfry  topping 
the  campus  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  grace  of  its  architecture  and  its 
dominance  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape seem  to  characterize  the  ideals 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  both  of 
the  institution  and  of  Dr.  Allen  him- 
celf. 
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WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 
END  VISIT  HERE 

Guests  of  City  of  Boston  at 
Copley-Plaza 


Nearly  200  -workers  among  the  blind, 
some  of  whom  were  blind  themselves, ' 
were  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Boston 
this  noon  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  as 
a   final  feature  of  their   two-day  visit 


to  Boston.  The  gathering  included  95 
delegates  from  37  foreign  countries, 
many  of  whom  were  distinguished  for 
their  work  among  blind  people,  also 
20  workers  in  American  cities  and 
about  50  engaged  in  this  field  in, 
Massachusetts. 

Mayor  Curley  presided  and  spoke. 
Other  speakers  included  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  Watertown  and  Robert  B.  Ir- 
win, director  of  the  American  Found- 
ation  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  city 
A  number  of  the  foreign  ^legates 
made  short  three-minute  addresses 
with  the  aid' of  interpreters. 

The  delegations  will  leave  for  New 
York  tonifht  where  they  will  take 
part  in  a  world  conference, on  work  for 
the  blind, 

-B0sVott|Nla^..Q>lt>We. 

BLIND  DELEGATES 
FROM  ABROAD  HERE 

Visit  Perkins  Institution 
and  Hear  Concert       I 


Will  Be  Received  by  Gov  Ely  and  it 
Guests  of  Mayor  Curley 

A  large  group  of  workers  amonsfj 
blind  people  in  other  countries  arrived 
in  Greater  Boston  yesterday  for  a  two- 
day  visit,  on  their  way  to  New  York, 
where  they  will  attend  a  world  con- 
ference on  the  blind,  opening  Wednes- 
day. The  delegates,  who  represent  38 : 
countries,  have  been  inspecting  institu.  i 
tions  in  Nw  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland  and  Washington, 
where  the  delegates  were  received  by 
President  Hoover. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown  by 
Edward  E.  Allen,  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  by  Kobert  H.  Hallowell, 
president  of  the  corporation.  They 
spent  the  entire  day  watching  the  class 
room  work  and  other  activities,  and 
remained  there  last  night. 

The  party  includes  Capt  Ian  Fraser, 
in  charge  of  St  Dunstan's  Hostel,  Lon- 
don, where  2500  men  made  sightless 
during  the  World  War  are  cared  for. 
He  himself  was  blinded  at  the  Battle, 
of  the  Somme.  The  Italian  delegation! 
includes  Lieut  Aurelio  Ntcolodl,  a  close 
friend  of  Mussolini.  From  Vienna 
comes  Dr  Sigfrid  Altmann.  Others  in- 
clude C.  G.  Henderson,  president  of 
the  All  India  Blind  Relief  Association; 
P.  N.  V.  Rau,  honorary  secretary,  In-, 
dian  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  A. 
K.  Shah,  principal  of  the  Calcutt* 
School  for  the  Blind ;  George  B.  Fryer,* 
superintendent  of  the  Shanghai  School 
for  the  Blind,  representing  China,  and 
Rev  Arthur  W.  Blaxall  of  Capetown, 
South  Africa'. 

One  of  the  most  interested  spec* 
tators  at  the  reception  was  Lady 
Francis  Campbell  of  Watertown, 
widow  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  found- 
er of  the  Royal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
Eng. 

Last  night  motion  pictures  showing 
the  activities  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion were  shown  and  there  was  * 
musical  program  furnished  mostly  Dy 
the  combined  choirs. 

The    visitors    will    today    visit    the  I 


workshops  of  the  Perkins  Institute  to 
South  Boston  and  other  agencies  for 
the  blind.  At  noon  they  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Gov  Ely  and  at  1  p  m  they 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Bos* 
ton  and  Mayor  Curley,  at  the  Copley- 

This  morning  at  9:15  o'clock  they 
will  attend  a  demonstration  of  a  print- 
ing visagraph,  at  the  home  of  the  in- 
ventor, Robert  E.  Naumberg,  40 
Meadow  way,  Cambridge.  This  repro- 
duces raised  lettering  from  the  printed 
page. 

More  than  100  delegations  will  leave 
on  the  steamer  New  York  of  the  East- 
ern Steamship  Lines  for  New  York  at 
5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

MAYOR  HOSTTO 


Gue&ts    at    Luncheon,  In-! 
elude  100  Foreign  Dele- 
gates to  Parley 


Mayor  Curley  was  host  today  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Copley-Plaza  tendered 
the  delegates  to  the  world  conference 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  in  Boston  for 
a  two-day  visit  to  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Prominent  at  the  luncheon  were  two 
well  known-  workers  for  the  blind,  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Robert 
I.  Bramhall,  director  of  the  division  of 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts. 

The  guests  included  about  100  for- 
eign delegates  from  35  countries  who 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  in- 
vitation of  President  Hoover  to  take 
part  in  the  world  conference  for  the 
blind  which  opened  April  14  in  New 
York  city. 

An  important  part  of  the  conference 
is  the  visit  of  the  delegates  to  various 
agencies  such  as  the  Perkins  Institute 
to  mark  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
handicapped  children. 

What  various  countries  are  doing  for 
the  blind  was  discussed  at  the  luncheon 
today.  It  was  brought  out  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  been  neglected  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Balkan  countries  in 
most  of  the  Asiatic  countries  and  in 
some  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 
On  the  other  hand  the  German  system 
of  compulsory  employment  of  the 
handicapped  in  regular  industrial'  and 
commercial  concerns  has  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  many  lines  of  occupa- 
tion never  tried  in  America. 

The  attitude  of  the  churches  in 
France  has  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  many  blind  organists  and  choir 
directors,  it  was  reported. 

All  the  delegates  agreed  that  the 
teaching  of  blind  children  should  be 
emphasized  in  particular  fashion. 

From  Boston  the  delegates  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  city,  where  tomor- 
row and  Thursday  the  final  reports  and 
conclusions  of  the  conference  will  be 
read. 
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MOVING  PICTURES  AT  7.45 
INTERMISSION— 8.25 

CONCERT  PROGRAMME  AT  8.40 


( * )     How  Lovely  Is  Thy  Dwelling  Place 

Brahms 

(From  the  Requiem) 

Lead,  Kindly  Light — 

Cyril  Jenkins 

ROBERT  BARRETT,  Soloist 

Spanish  Serenade 

Edward  Elgar 

(  *  )     Jam  Vitae  Flumina 

George  W.  Chaduiick 

( In  Memoriam ) 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  ( 1  st  Movement) 

Mendelssohn 

MANUEL  RUBIN,  Soloist 

RAOUL  GOGUEN  at  the  second  pianoforte 

Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast 

Coleridge-Taylor 

GEORGE  BOYNTON,  Tenor 


(  *  )  Omitted  at  this  time 


The  above  programme   will  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall,   Boston,  with  an  orchestra  of  players  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  17,  1931. 
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Educators  of  Blind  From  37  Nations  Inspect  Schools 


A  Group  at  the  Governor's  Office 

Left  to  Right— Repesentative  McCarthy  of  Rockland;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Captain  Ian  Fraser  of  London,  in  Charge  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hotel.  Where  2500  Sight 
less  Soldiers  Are  Being  Cared  For;  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely;  R.  I.  Bramhall,  Who  Presented  the  Delegates  to 
Governor  Ely  and  Representative  McCarthy;  P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Honorary  Secretary,  Indian  Association  for  the 
Blind:  C.  G.  Henderson,  President  of  the  AU-India  Blind  Relief  Association;  (Imago  Akiba,  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind.  More  than  100  Foreign  and  American  Delegates  to  the  World  Conference  on  the 
Work  of  the  Blind,  Called  by  President  Hoover,  Who  Spent  Yesterday  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown, 
Attended  a  Demonstration  of  Printing  Raised  Letters,  by  the  Printing  Visagraph.  at  the  Home  of  the  Inven- 
tor, Robert  E.  Naumberg,  40  Meadow  Way,  Cambridge.  At  Noon  They  Called  Upon  the  Governor  and  from 
the  State  House  Went  to  a  Luncheon  Tendered  by  Mayor  Curley  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  The  Delegation 
Will  Leave  fo  New  York  by  Steamer  at  a  P.  M. 


A  f^l\  3.?,  l<\3l. 


Delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
For  Blind  See  Visagraph  Demonstrated 


Nearly  100  delegates  to  the  World  - 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
representing  36  foreign  countries, 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Robert  E. 
Naumberg  in  Cambridge  today  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  of  the  printing 
visagraph,  a  machine,  which  many  de- 
clared, is  destined  to  revolutionize 
printing  and  reading  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Naumberg's  invention  is  said  to 
be  the  first  instrument  in  the  world  to 
enable  the  blind  to  read  ordinary 
printed  books  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

In  speaking  of  his  invention,  Mr. 
Naumburg  told  the  visiting  delegates, 
that  even  though  the  machine  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  it  in  printing  paper 
copies  of  books  for  distribution  among 
people  in  limited  circumstances  who 
cannot  afford  braille  printed  books. 

Its  chief  work,  he  said,  would  be 
done  in  institutions  and  public  libra- 
ries for  the  blind.  Mr.  Naumburg  also 
thought  that  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  blind  scholars  and  profes- 
sional men. 

Beyond  this,  he  said,  the  visagraph 
would  be  most  useful  as  a  means  of 


printing  large  quantities  of  cheap 
paper  books.  "The  visagraph  is  cos- 
mopolitan," the  inventor  said.  "It  can 
read  letters  with  French,  German  or 
Spanish  accent  marks  as  readily  as  it 
can  the  English  language."  This  point 
was  amply  proved  during  the  course 
of  the  demonstration  when  a  member 
of  the  French  delegation.  Prof.  Pierre 
Villey,  Secretary  General,  Association 
Vallsntin  Hauy,  Paris,  sat  at  the  in- 
strument while  it  was  recording  in 
raised  letters  the  text  of  a  book  printed 
in  English.  As  each  word  unfolded  on 
the  tinfoil-like  recording  paper  in  let- 
ters similar  to  braille,  Professor  Vill°v 
read  them  aloud  in  his  native  tongue 
Mayor  Richard  M.  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Mrs.  Russell  also  attended 
the  exhibition.  Major  Russell  char- 
acterized the  instrument  as  the 
most  wonderful  thing  he  had  ever 
heard  of."  Mrs.  Russell,  an  active 
worker  m  the  Cambridge  Association 
for  the  Blind,  described  in  some  de- 
tail the  work  which  her  organiaation 
does  for  the  blind  in  providing  edu 
cation  in  certain  instances,  tegular 
entertainments  and  outings 


The  visagraph,  wlrieh  many  declare 
marks  the  first  important  change  in 
reading  for  the  blind  since  the  in- 
vention of  Louis  Braille  of  France 
more  than  100  years  ago,  represents 
almost  five  years  of  constant  research 
on  the  part  of  its  inventor.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  In  size  and 
appearance  the  instrument  resembles 
somewhat  the  old-fashioned  spinnet. 

Following  the  assembly  at  Mr. 
Naumburg 's  home,  the  delegates  were 
received  by  Governor  Ely  at  the 
State  House.  The  Governor  extolled 
the  work  which  the  conference  had 
taken  up  at  the  special  call  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  Prominent  among  those 
at,  the  reception  were  Dr.  Ernst 
Whitfield,  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  National  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  traveling  with 
the  British  delegation.  Professor  Vil- 
ley of  Paris  and  Carl  Herodek  of 
Budapest. 

Members  of  the  Conference  were 
luncheon  guests  of  Mayor  Curley  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  immediately  follow- 
ing their  visit  to  the  State  House.  Lat< 
this  afternoon  they  will  leave  for  Nev 
York  by  steamer  for  a  final  two  day: 
of  round  table  discussions.  They  w'i! 
then  depart  for  their  various  coun- 
tries. 


Perkins  Institute  Host 
5   To  Distinguished  Guests 


also  Mayor  Curley  during  the  day. 
Lunch  is  planned  at  the  Copley 
Plaza. 

The  party  will  leave  late  this  af- 
ternoon for  New  York. 


JAPANESE  ROYAL 
PAIR  ARE  GUESTS 
OF  INSTITUTION 


The  famed  Perkins  Institute  for' 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  has  been, 
the  scene  of  two  notable  gather- 
ings during  the  week  end,  the  first 
having  been  on  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  Prince  and  Princess  Ta- 
kamatsu  and  their  suite  visited 
the  institution  and  the  second  this 
morning  vhen  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Conference  on  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  arrived  at 
the  school  for  a  stay  that  will  con-' 
tinue  through  today  and  tonight. 

The  distinguished  guests  from 
Japan  were  much  interested  in  the 
work  at  the  school  and  gained  a 
general  insight  into  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  various  activ- 
ities at  the  institution.  The  Prince 
addressed  the  student  body  and 
faculty  in  the  assembly  hall  stating 
that  Japan,  like  America  was  do- 
ing much  to  aid  the  blind  and  he 
emphasized  his  interest  in  the 
work  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

The  Japanese  party  were  receiv- 
ed by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
were  shown  through  the  main  in- 
stitution and  the  cottages  and  saw 
the  pupils  in  class  work  and  as- 
sembly and  in  the  athletic  activ- 
ities. Entertainment  numbers  were 
given  as  a  part  of  the  reception 
program. 

TO  WITNESS  PRINTING 
OF  RAISED  LETTERS 

More  than  100  foreign  and  American 
delegates  to  the  world  conference  on 
the  work  of  the  blind  will  attend  a 
demonstration  of  printing  of  raised  let- 
ters, the  invention  of  Robert  Namburgh 
of  40  Meadow  way,  Cambridge,  today. 
The  delegates  will  also  be  luncheon 
guests  of  Mayor  Curley  at  noon  today. 
They  inspected  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  yesterday,  and  were  re-, 
ceived  by  Director  Edward  Allen.  The 
delegates  attended  a  concert  given  by 
the  students  at  Dwight  hall  last  night. 


This  morning,  upwards  of  TOO 
delegates  to  the  recent  convention 
in.  New  York  arrived  at  the  Insti-i 
tute  and  they  were  immediately  as- 
signed to  cottages  for  the  period 
of  their  stay  at  the  Perkins  school. 
The  delegates  represent  thirty-five 
countries  and  they  are  making  in- 
spection of  institutions,  clinics  anH 
hospitals  for  the  blind  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states. 

The  delegates  after  being  served 
breakfast  were  taken  through  the 
college  buildings  and  the  play  cen- 
tres and  gymnasium  and  they  had 
opportunity  this  morning  and.  af- 
ternoon to  observe  the  student 
body  in  class  work  and  in  as- 
sembly. They  will  observe  every 
part  of  the  educational  system  at 
the  Institute  and  this  evening  they, 
will  be  guests  at  a  complimentary 
concert  to  be  given  in  the  assembly 
hall. 

The  party  came  to  Watertown 
from  Niagara  Falls  and  fhey  will 
leave  tomorrow  for  other  points 
in  the  east  to  visit  institutions  and 
clinics  engaged  in  work  for  the.) 
blind.  There  was  no  formal  recep- 
tion at  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
the  major  part  of  the  stay  there 
was  devoted  to  observati  to  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  inst^.ution. 


April  3?,  >^st. 

DELEGATES 

VISIT  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION 


Ninety-five  delegates  from  foreign 
countries  visited  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution yesterday  as  a  part  of  the 
schedule  of  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City. 
The  Perkins  Institution  was  the  last 
of  several  homes  for  the  blind  which 
have  been  inspected  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

The  curriculum  and  methods  of 
teaching  at  the  institution  were  tak- 
en up  in  detail  yesterday.  The  dele- 
gates sat  in  on  classes,  noted  the 
progress  of  students,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  multifold  activi- 
ties of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Last  night  the  ninety-five  dele- 
gates were  entertained  by  a  concert 
given  by  the  blind  students.  They 
seemed  impressed  with  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  local  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  will  no  doubt  carry 
many  new  and  profitable  ideas  back 
to  the  thirty  odd  countries  which 
they  represent. 

The  delegation  left  this  morning 
for  Boston,  where  they  will  be  the 
guests   of  Governor  Joseph  Ely  and 


Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu  of 
Japan  paid  a  visit  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Saturday  afternoon  and 
were  entertained  by  the  blind  stu- 
dents. The  pair  seemed  very  much 
impressed  by  their  visit  and  the 
Prince  reparted  from  his  plans  and 
made  a  short  speech  in  which  he 
thanked  the  students  for  their  re- 
ception and  entertainment. 

The  royal  visitors  were  welcomed 
by  a  group  of  girl  pupils  as  they 
drove  up  to  the  main  building.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  presented  the 
Princess  with  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
peas. 

Edward  Allen,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, led  the  Prince  and  his 
bride  into  the  chapel  where  they 
were  entertained  by  combined  chor- 
uses singing  "My  Lady  Sleeps"  anl 
Lead,  Kindly  Light."  Robert  Barrett, 
blind  soloist,  sang  the  latter  num- 
ber very  beautifully. 

The  Prince  arose  after  the  singing 
without  any  announcement  and  made 
a  brief  speech  in  Japanese  which 
was  afterwards  translated  by  an  in- 
terpreter. He  thanked  the  pupils 
for  their  kind  reception  and  praised 
their  singing.  He  added  that  there 
were  blind  children  in  Japan  and 
that  every  effort  was  likewise  being 
made  there  to  give  them  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

The  pair  were  conducted  through 
the  library,  where  they  were  shown 
the  braille  books,  and  also  taken 
around  the  grounds.  May  Cottage 
was  then  inspected,  and  the  living 
conditions  of  the  students  explained. 
Prince  and  Princess  seemed  much 
impressed,  and  smiled  graciously  a3 
they  were  conducted  about  the  prem- 
ises. From  the  cottage  they  went  to 
inspect  the  kindergarten  activities, 
being  shown  the  younger  pupils  at 
play. 

The  royal  couple  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  spent  about  a  half 
hour  at  the  institution.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Watertown  and  Bos- 
ton police,  and  after  their  visit  re- 
turned to  Boston. 


""BosVos  .lA'ass,,  (\MeH  tan. 


BY  NEW  MECHANICAL  EYE 


Edith  Milner,  blind  student  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, is  shown  here  reading  by  metffls*W»fche 
mechanical  eye.  This  inventipn  of  Robert  E. 
Naumberg,  a  Cambridge  scientist,  instantly 
raises  letters  on  a  thin  aluminum  sheet  as 


rays  ot  light  move  over  the  printed  page. 
These  raised  letters  are  recognized  by  the 
blind  reader  by  touch,  opening  a  wide  literary 
field  that  has  hitherto  been  closed  to  the 
blind.  (Staff  photo,). 
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Will  Continue 
Association  with 
-Perkins  Institute 


K.  I.  Association  for  Blind 

Will  Keep  TJp  Its 

Policy 


Carey,  who  presided, at 
eeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  the  Blind  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Froebel  Hall,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  an- 
nounced that  the  association  would  con- 
tinue its  connection  with  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  A  short  meeting  of 
the  executive  hoard  before  the  general 
open  meeting  had  decided  this  point 
unanimously,  because  of  the  rumors 
that  the  State  bureau  for  the  blind  in- 
tended to  educate  blind  children  in  this 
State  in  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools. 

Jarvis  E.  Worden,  State  supervisor  of 
the  blind,  said  the  State  bureau  hoped 
to  follow  the  lead  of  educators  in  other 
States  in  starting  special  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools,  like  the  spe- 


cial classes  for  defectives  and  deaf  chil- 
dren, where  blind  children  could  be 
taught  after  they  reached  the  age  of  11 
or  12.  Under  this  plan.  Mr.  Worden 
said,  the  blind  children  might  live  in 
their  own  homes  with  normal  social  con- 
tacts and  would  not  become  institution- 
alized. He  added  that  the  bureau  had 
no  intention  of  severing  connection  with 
Perkins  Institute  for  younger  children. 

Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  of  PerMnsJCnstitute. 
who  has  had  49  years'  experience  with 
the  blind,  said  that  mothers  of  blind 
children  rarely  gave  them  the  same  op- 
portunities to  learn  family  occupations 
or  normal  habits  as  other  children.  At 
Perkins  Institute,  she  said,  the  blind 
are  taught  to  avoid  many  of  the  habits 
that  the  blind  often  develop.  She  spoke 
of  the  corrective  gymnastics  and  of  the 
regular  exercise  given  in  the  school. 
1  Mrs.  Laura  Sherman  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped  on  Thomas  street 
spoke  on  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Reports  were  read  by  the  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Miss  Estella  C.  MacDon- 
ald.  and  by  the  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
W.  Kinsley  Low.  Mrs.  Low  also  read 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Horatio  Hunt 
Bradley.  Mrs.  Lucien  O.  Appleby,  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following  slate  which  was 
unanimously  elected  for  the  comjng 
year:  President — Mrs.  Rush  Sturges: 
First  Vice  President — Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  God- 
dard:  Second  Vice  President — Harold  W. 
Ostby:  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  Philip 
S.  Carey.  3;  Recording  Secretary — Miss 
Estella  C.  MacDonald;  Corresponding 
Secretary — Mrs.  W.  Kinsley  Low;  Treas- 
urer—Horatio Hunt  Bradley. 

Council  members  were  re-elected  with 
■  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Fly»n  added  to  their 
number. 


WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 
GUESTS  OF  CITY 

, . 

Delegates  Praise  Perkins  In- 
stitution 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
lauded  by  delegates  of  37  nations  who 
have  been  attended  a  conference  cf 
workers  for  the  blind  called  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by 
the  city  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hatel  yes- 
terday. The  delegates  left,  last  evening 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  remain 
two  days  before  leaving  for  their  re- 
spective countries. 

Mayor  Curley  presided  at  the 
luncheon.  He  pointed  out  that  Boston, 
through  the  use  of  the  George  Robert 
White  units,  is  cutting  down  infant 
mortality  and  the  death  rate  of 
mothers  during  child  birth,  and  also 
materially  decreasing  the  number  of 
babies  born  blind,  through  pre-natal  in- 
struction. 

Among  the  speakers,  all  of  whom 
spoke  highly  of  the  treatment  they  had 
received  during  their  trip,  particularly 
in  Boston,  were  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind :_  Pierre  Guinot  of 
Paris,  Dr.  Lotha  Gaebler-Knibbe,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  for  the  blind 
in  Germany:  Henry  Hedger,  director 
of    the    Sydney    (Australia)    Industrial 
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Slofl.  ^^tute;  Frauleln  Margaret 
Schafferm,  representing  Switzerland: 
Senor  Ramon  Beteta,  director  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  United 
Charities  and  Welfare  of  Mexico  City 

Mayor  Curley  introduced  several  who 
lost  their  sight  during  the  war  They 
included  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  tha 
Blind;  Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  director  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  in  London;  Clutha 
N.  MacKenzie.  director  of  the  Jubilee 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Auckland,  N. 
Z.;  Dr.  Miguel  Merid  Nicolich  of  Spain. 
Miss  Hamar  Greenwood  of  England  was 
presented  with  a  bouquet. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the1 
Perkins  Institution,  became  toastmaster 
when  Mayor  Curley  left  the  room.  The 
delegates  praised  his  administration  of 
the  institution,  which  many  considered 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Discussion  among  the  delegates  has 
centred  about  the  establishment  of  a' 
permanent  international  council  for  the 
blind  at  Paris  or  Geneva. 
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JAPANESE  ROYALTIES 

VISIT  PERKINS  SCHOOL 

Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu  of 
Japan  visited  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
company  with  Robert  Hallowell. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  main  build- 
ing with  their  motorcycle  escort  of 
Boston  and  Watertown  police  officers, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  group  of 
"star"  girl  pupils  carrying  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  girls 
presented  the  Princess  a  bouquet  of 
sweet  peas. 

The  Prince  was  led  by  Director  Ed- 
ward Allen  into  the  chapel,  where 
combined  choruses  sang  "My  (Lady 
Sleeps"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 
Robert  Barrett  was  soloist  in  the  lat- 
ter number.  Edward  L.  Gardiner 
was  director  of  the  chorus  and  John 
Hartwell  was  accompanist. 

At  the  end  of  the  singing  the  Prince 
spoke  in  Japanese.  His  remarks  were 
given  in  English  by  an  interpreter, 
who  said  that  the  Prince  had  thanked 
the  blind  students  for  his  reception 
and  had  desired  the  students  to  know 
that  in  Japan  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  give  blind  children  the  same 
sort  of  care  that  they  are  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

The  party  then  toured  the  various 
buildings,  including  the  library  where 
the  Braille  booke  were  shown  the 
royal  couple.  The  Prince  was  shown 
girls  dancing  and  children  playing 
and  roller  skating  in  the  playground. 
The  party-  inspected  the  cottages  and 
then  left  for  Boston. 


Blind  'See!'  Edith  Milner,  of  Perkins  Institute 
for  Blind,  Watertown.  using  the 
new  Visagraph,  by  means  of  which  the  blind  "see." 
Light  rays  pick  up  letters  to  be  read,  transferring 
them  by  electrical  impulses  to  aluminum  plate,  mak- 
ing perforations  which  fingers  can  easily  decipher. 


PERKINS    GIVEN 
PRAISE  BY  PLEASED 
WORLD    VISITORS 

Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown 
was  given  high  praise  by  nearly  a 
hundred  distinguished  foreign  guests 
on  Monday,  when  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  the  school  staff  and  pu- 
pils were  hosts  to  the  world  confer- 
ence on  blind  education  called  by 
President  Hoover. 

The  tour  of  Greater  Boston  ended 
Tuesday  afternoon  with  a  banquet  ten- 
dered by  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  Cop-' 
ley-Plaza  Hotel.  It  was  at  this  banquet 
the  day  after  the  visit  to  Watertown, 
that  Perkins  Institution  received 
warm  praise  from  many  of  the  for- 
eign delegates,  for  it  is  known  all  over 
the  world.  Many  of  the  delegates  de- 
clared they  came  to  this  country  to 
see  this  school  almost  as  much  as  to 
attend  the  conference.  Dr.  Allen  re- 
ceived a  noisy  ovation  when  he  rose 
to  speak.  He  told  how  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  "polished  up"  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  visitors. 


Director  E.  E.  Allen  Retires 
Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  recognized 
as  the  dean  of  the  educators  of  the  blind 
in  America,  has  recently  been  retired  by 
his  board.  Dr.  Allen  has  built  two  of  the 
greatest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  world, 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  teachers  of  the  blind  has  been 
greater   than   any   living    educator. 

In  selecting  a  successor  to  Dr.  Allen, 
the  Board  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  en- 
tire disregard  of  the  principles  for  which 
he  has  stood  for  a  generation,  has  chosen 
a  gentleman  entirely  outside  of  the  educa- 
tional profession  with  no  previous  training 
or  experience  as  an  educator.  This  must 
be  a  very  deep  disappointment  to  Dr.  Allen 


as  it  is  to  his  friends  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  world.  We  re- 
produce elsewhere  an  editorial  from  the 
Colorado  Index  that  has  received  wide 
circulation. 

II 

What  is  Wrong  with  the  Board  of 

Perkins  Institution? 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  located 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  the  leading  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  had 
for  its  executive  heads  such  great  leaders 
and  educators  as  Howe,  Anagnos,  and 
Allen.  It  is  rich  with  traditions,  and  it 
has  been  the  mecca  for  all  educators  and 
others  interested  in  the  blind,  not  only  from 
our  own  country,  from  foreign  lands. 
Under  Dr.  Allen's  direction,  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  it  has  been  kept  in  the 
foreground  by  its  progressiveness,  its  ac- 
knowledged leadership,  and  by  the  well- 
prepared  and  capable  young  men  and  wo- 
men who   are   its   graduates. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution recently  announced  Dr.  Allen's  re- 
tirement as  Director  of  the  Institution  and 
the  apppointment  of  his  successor.  Evident- 
ly this  Board  has  not  realized  the  splendid 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Perkins 
and  how  important  it  is  to  find  a  suitable 
successor  to  Dr.  Allen.  Instead  of  select- 
ing an  educator  of  note,  one  who  had  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  Board  has  appointed  an  Epis- 
copial  Rector,  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Rhinebeck. 
New  York,  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  members 
of  the  Board  are  no  doubt  very  estimable 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  they  are  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  very  important 
institution  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  profession  as  a  whole  does  not  take  very 
kindly    to    their    lack    of    wisdom    and    their 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown,  Mass. 

We  look  on  this  institution  as  being  among  the 
very  best  of  North  America's  schools  of  its  kind.  For 
99  years  it  has  carried  on  its  noble  and  praiseworthy 
work  among  those  whom  God  has  denied  the  blessing 
of  sight.  No  other  school  is  more  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  public  at  large  than  is 
"Perkins."  It  is  still  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  a  man  who  is  well  fitted  for  the 
important  post  he  holds.  He  is  assisted  there,  as  he 
was  while  heading  the  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
by  a  staff  of  carefully  selected  assistants  who  are  a 
distinct  credit  to  his  good  judgment.  He  is  lecturer 
at  Harvard  University  of  a  half-year  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  which  is  co-ordinated  with 
one  at  his  school  on  the  special  preparation  of  teach- 
ers of  blind  youth.  These  normal  students,  most  of 
whom  come  from  afar,  arrange  to  live  at  the  institu- 
tion, where  they  imbibe  not  only  its  methods,  but 
also  its  spirit. 

The  following  story  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Boone,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1925,  gives 
such  a  beautiful  description  of  "Springtime  at  Per- 
kins" that  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  it. 

"At  Perkins  Spring  begins  on  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary. This  day  marks  the  clipping  of  forsythias 
which  are  forced  to  blossom  in  the  house  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  Spring  out-of-doors.  Another 
pleasant  feature  of  the  season  is  the  early  arrival  of 
the  chickens— dear  little  things  that  peck  at  our 
fingertips  through  the  wire  enclosure  and  eagerly 
pull  grass  from  our  hands,  chattering  all  the  while. 
They  are  not  the  only  chatterers  of  Spring,  however, 
for  soon  the  calls  of  returning  birds  are  heard:  in 
the  morning  we  are  aroused  by  the  cheerful  song  of 
the  robin;  through  music-room  windows  floats  the 
jubilant  singing  of  the  song-sparrow;  and  from  some 
distant  spot  comes  the  melodious  notes  of  the 
meadow  lark — all  announcing  the  coming  of  Spring. 

"Meanwhile,  we  await  the  returning  splendor  of 
I  flower  and  tree.  Spring  came  in  such  a  hurry  this 
|  year  that  some  plants  began  to  bloom  almost  before 
we  were  aware  that  they  had  sprouted.  For  example, 
the  daffodils,  hyacinths,  and  crocuses  were  in  ex- 
treme haste  to  herald  the  Spring.  By  this  time  we 
noticed  on  the  trees  tiny  buds  which  increased  and 
swelled  rapidly  before  opening  into  tender  leaves. 
Among  these  trees  were  the  horse  chestnut,  beech, 
magnolia,  and  many  others,  including  fruit  trees, 
such  as  the  peach,  pear,  cherry  and  apple — the  last 
bearing  the  most  fragrant  blossoms.  As  we  stroll 
through  our  director's  garden,  examining  some  of 
these  trees,  we  discover,  to  our  delight,  numerous 
flowers,  among  which  are  the  dainty  narcissus,  deli- 
cate larkspur,  drooping  bleedingheart  and  the  tall, 
slender  tulip  with  its  mouth  wide  open  toward  the 
sky.  But  nature  is  not  confined,  by  any  means,  to 
this  garden;  our  grounds  are  well  supplied  with 
evergreen  and  shrubbery,  along  with  familiar  plants 
and  flowers.  Joyfully  we  welcome  the  lilacs  for  their 
perfume  as  well  as  their  beauty.  Then  last  of  all 
bloom  the  sweet-scented  roses  telling  us  that  Sum- 
mer is  nigh. 

"These  flowers,  so  beautiful  to  us,  are  equally 
useful  to  the  bees  which  gather  nectar  to  make  de- 
licious honey.  A  little  impatiently  we  wait  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  bees — how  some  leave  a 
hive  to  search  for  a  new  abode;  how  they  must  be 
captured  and  replaced ;  and  how  the  queen  is  singled 


out  from  a  swarm  of  bees.  When  passing  by  fra- 
grant flowers,  we  sometimes  hear  the  droll,  bass 
buzz  of  a  bee;  however,  it  is  too  busy  a  bee  to  linger 
long. 

"In  contrast  to  this  low,  monotonous  hum  is  the 
high,  shrill  singing  of  the  frogs  that  awaken  early  in 
the  season  and  give  concerts  lasting  for  days  and 
nights.  At  times  these  entertainments  are  quite 
amusing;  for  a  while  a  good-sized  chorus  seems  to 
hold  one  note  incessantly;  then  the  sound  becomes 
fainter  as  though  a  few  members  dropped  out;  next, 
there  is  a  grand  crescendo  and  elevation  of  tone,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  diminuendo  and  return  of  former 
pitch;  thus  the  choir  continues  the  song  as  if  exis- 
tence depended  upon  it. 

"While  observing  the  enthusiasm  of  Spring's 
creatures,  we  are  not  inactive  ourselves.  Along  with 
the  hustling  and  bustling  of  the  Spring  term,  we 
manage  to  find  time  for  walking  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  days  become  warmer,  evening  walks  are  delight- 
ful, especially  when  glorious  sunsets  form  a  topic  of 
conversation.  One  of  the  most  important  and  tran- 
quil walks  of  the  year  is  know  as  the  May  walk.  Be- 
fore the  first  day  of  May  approaches,  we  make  plans 
for  this  early  morning  custom,  started  by  a  former 
principal.  We  have  no  delay,  but  leave  the  close 
promptly  at  6  o'clock.  As  there  is  almost  no  traffic 
at  this  time  of  day,  we  can  enjoy  more  thoroughly 
the  sounds  of  nature.  Many  a  flicker  we  hear  laugh- 
ing at  us.  Now  and  then  a  squeaky  note  or  sweet 
song  attracts  our  attention.  From  the  May  walk  we 
return  with  increased  vigor  and  a  tremendous  appe- 
it'te  for  breakfast. 
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Whereas,  the  severance  of  the  relations  which  have  bound 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  twenty-four 
years  gives  occasion  for  the  expression  on  the  part  of  this  associa- 
tion of  words  of  appreciation  and  esteem,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Allen  has  been  an  active  member  of  this  associa- 
tion from  its  beginning  and  has  so  frequently  and  cogently  con- 
tributed to  its  discussions  in  practically  every  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind  that  he  has  placed  upon  the  association  indelibly  the  stamp 
of  his  personality,  thought  and  ideals,  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  in  him  a  foremost  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  who  has  given  vigorous  support  to  every  effort 
to  raise  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  blind  in  the  com- 
munity, and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Allen's  interest  in  his  pupils  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  has  not  been  bounded  by  the  time  of  their  en- 
rollment in  the  school  but  has  extended  to  their  course  in  life  after 
graduation,  where  he  has  rejoiced  with  them  in  their  successes,  and 
followed  them  with  sympathetic  encouragement  in  their  reverses, 
and 

Whereas,  many  a  member  of  this  association  can  testify  to 
the  continued  fatherly  interest  and  advice  of  one  whom  the}7  learned 
to  know  in  school  days  as  their  principal,  teacher  and  guide,  and 

Whereas,  for  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  devoted  life 
we  hail  him  as  teacher  of  teachers,  founder  and  leader  of  the  Harvard 
course  of  teacher  training,  and 

Whereas,  we  rejoice,  now  that  Dr.  Allen  has  been  relieved  of 
the  hum-drum  of  administrative  duties,  that  he  may  serve  the 
cause  of  the  blind  in  an  even  wider  sphere  than  heretofore  through 
his  writing,  his  addresses,  his  shaping  of  teachers  in  training  through 
the  Harvard  course  which  is  happily  to  be  continued  under  his 
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leadership,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  propose  that  this  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  honor  itself  by  now  electing  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  as  life  member. 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
hold  that  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  become  a  profession,  and 
that  it  should  remain  a  profession;  that  there  has  been  accumulated 
by  long  experience,  by  scientific  research,  by  psychological  analysis 
a  body  of  information  which  is  invaluable  in  the  proper  and  effective 
education  of  the  blind;  that  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the 
blind  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  practical,  trained 
educators,  and  who  are  thoroughly  informed  in  the  special  educa- 
tional principles  as  applied  to  the  blind;  that  both  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  interests  of  the  blind  themselves  demand  the  above 
named  advantages  in  the  education  of  the  blind;  that  for  those  in 
authority  to  ignore  the  above  principles  is  to  move  backward  and 
to  fall  from  the  high  ideals  and  practices  that  have  hitherto  pre-  i 
vailed,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  boards  of  trustees  when  appointing  heads  of ! 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  principles,  and  should  place  in 
charge  of  such  schools  and  institutions  only  professional  educators, 
and,  when  possible,  those  who  are  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
special  work  of  educating  the  blind,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  failure  to  live  up  to  such  principles  on  the 
part  of  boards  of  trustees  in  the  appointment  of  heads  of  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  is  to  fail  seriously  in  the  performance 
of  their  higher  duties  and  to  place  other  interests  before  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  themselves  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
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Aus  Amerika:  Wir  teilten  Jahrgang  1931,  S.  114  mit,  daB  Mr.  Edward 
Ellis  Allen,  seitheriger  Direktor  des  „Perkins-Institutes  und  der  Massa- 
chusett-Blindenschule"  in  Watertown  bei  Boston  in  den  Ruhestand  versetzt 
und  als  sein  Nachfolger  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell  ernannt  sei.  Wie  wir  er- 
fahren,  hat  diese  Ernennung  eines  nicht  allein  dem  Blindenwesen,  sondern 
dem  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesen  iiberhaupt  vollkommen  fern- 
stehenden  Funktionars  einer  kirchlichen  Behorde  zum  Direktor  eines  der 
namhaftesten  Blinden-Erziehungs-Institute  Amerikas  in  den  Berufskreisen 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  das  unliebsamste  Aufsehen  erregt.  Dies  umsomehr, 
als  das  Institut  vor  dem  Jubilaum  eines  hundertjahrigen  Bestandes  stand 
und  von  einem  besonders  hervorragenden  Fachmann  geleitet  war.  Es 
wurden  nachtraglich  Vorstellungen  an  das  Kuratorium  des  betreffenden 
Institutes  gerichtet  und  veroffentlicht  und  die  Erregung,  die  sich  der  Fach- 
kreise  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  ermachtigt  hatte,  fand  schlieBlich  ihr 
Echo  auch  auf  der  im  Vorjahre  abgehaltenen  vierzehnten  der  in  jedem 
zweiten  Jahre  veranstalteten  Zusammenkiinfte  der  Amerikanischen  Ver- 
einigung  der  Blindenfreunde  in  New-York.  Bei  dieser  Tagung,  deren 
Bericht  bereits  vorliegt,  wurde  eine  Resolution  angenommen,  welche 
wegen  ihres  prinzipiellen  Interesses  fiir  den  Blindenlehrerstand,  auch  wenn 
ihre  praktische  Bedeutung  fiir  uns  gering  ist,  mitgeteilt  sei:  „Da  die 
Amerikanische  Blindenlehrer-Vereinigung  und  der  Amerikanische  Verein 
von  Blindenfreunden  die  Ansicht  vertritt,  daB  der  Blindenunterricht  ein 
Beruf  geworden  ist  und  ein  solcher  bleiben  sollte;  daB  sich  durch  lange 
Erfahrung.  durch  wissenschaftliche  Forschung  und  psychologische  Be- 
obachtung  eine  Erkenntnismasse  angesammelt  hat,  die  fiir  die  besondere 
und  erfolgreiche  Blindenerziehung  von  unschatzbarem  Wert  ist;  dafi  die 
Leitung  und  Unterweisung  der  Blinden  in  der  Hand  praktischer  und  ge- 
iibter  Erzieher,  die  mit  den  Grundsatzen  der  Blindenerziehung  vollstandig  '  - 
vertraut  sind,  sein  sollte,  daB  sowohl  die  Wohlfahrt  der  Gesellschaft  als 
auch  die  Interessen  der  Blinden  selbst  die  erwahnten  Errungenschaften 
der  Blindenerziehung  erheischen;  daB  eine  Mifiachtung  der  angefiihrten 
Grundsatze  fiir  die  Trager  der  Verantwortung  einen  Riickschritt  und  einen 
Abfall  von  den  hohen  Idealen  und  Wirklichkeiten,  die  bisher  vorgewaltet 
haben,  bedeutet  — •  wird  erklart,  daB  die  Kuratorien  bei  Ernennung  der 
Leiter  von  Blindenanstalten  und  Blindenerziehungsanstalten  die  Wichtig- 
keit  dieser  Grundsatze  anerkennen  und  an  solchen  Schulen  und  Instituten 
nur  berufsmaBige  Erzieher  und,  wenn  moglich  solche,  die  in  der  Blinden- 
erziehung im  besonderen  ausgebildet  und  erfahren  sind,  anstellen  sollten. 
Es  wird  weiter  erklart,  daB  ein  Abgehen  von  der  Einhaltung  solcher 
Grundsatze  von  Seiten  der  Kuratorien  bei  Ernennung  der  Leiter  von 
Blindenschulen  und  Blindeninstituten  einen  ernsten  VerstoB  in  der  Er- 
fiillung  ihrer  hoheren  Pflichten  und  eine  Hintansetzung  der  Wohlfahrt  der 
Blinden  und  der  Wohlfahrt  der  Gesellschaft  gegeniiber  anderen  Interessen  darstellt ' 


pool-  judgment  in  selecting  a  man  who  is 
not  well  known  as  an  educator  and  who  Is 
a  stranger  to  the  profession.  They  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  a  profession,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  the  teaching  of  those  who  have 
sight.  No  longer  can  our  schools  look 
to  Perkins  for  help  and  guidance  and 
leadership.  The  greatness  of  Perkins  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  Board 
carries  out   its   present   plans. 

— The    Colorado    Index 
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Tree  Planting 
Exercises  at 


M.  H.  S. 


The  Class  of  1931  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  School  planted  their 
class  tree  on  Arbor  Day,  April  25th, 
in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  invited 
guests  including  the  Superintendent 
and  his  family.  Appropriate  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  class  pre- 
sident, Albert  Barber.  The  tree,  a 
fine  specimen  of  flowering  crabapple, 
was  dedicated  by  the  class  to  their 
well-beloved  music  teacher,  Miss 
Parcher.  The  class  historian,  Edward 
Sullivan,  delivered  the  following  origi- 
nal dedicatory  address: 

'It  is  the  custom  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
School  to  plant  a  tree  in  honor  of 
someone  for  whom  we  have  great  re- 
spect and  admiration,  some  one  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  us  and  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
someone  who  by  his  or  her  example 
has  set  a  goal  for  us  to  attain.  We 
are  gathered  here  today  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"We  are  here  to  honor  one  for  whom 
we  had  this  respect  and  admiration, 
one  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us 
and  has  set  for  us  this  goal. 

"To  us  this  tree  is  a  symbol  of  her 
character — delicate,  but  dignified  and 
beautiful;  and  in  planting  it  we  hope 
that  it  will  thrive  and  flourish,  and 
as  it  stays  implanted  here  throughout 
the  years,  may  she  also  stay  implant- 
ed in  our  memories. 

"We  plant  this  tree  with  the  hope 
that  in  days  to  come  when  we  return 
this  simple  monument  will  recall  to 
us  anew  our  love  for  her. 

"Knowing  her  as  we  did  and  being 
aware  of  her  love  for  nature  and  for 
living  things,  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
she  would  prefer  this  little  tree  to  the 
most  costly  of  monuments.  Therefore, 
we  the  class  of  1931  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  School  do  most  re- 
spectfully dedicate  this  tree  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Flora  Mabel  Parch- 
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MORE   ABOUT  PERKINS   INSTITUTION   BLUNDER 

The  protest  printed  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Index  against  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Ferkins  Institution  in  the  complusory  retirement  of 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  active  director  of  that  institution 
and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  him  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  education  of  the  blind  has  met  with 
general  approval  of  the  educators  of  the  blind.  Letters 
have  been  received  from  all  over  the  United  States 
congratulating  the  Index  on  the  stand  it  has  taken, 
and  assuring  us  that  they  have  already  voiced  their 
protest  to  the  Board  and  also  expressed  their  feelings 
to  Dr.  Allen.  Among  those  who  have  been  active  in 
expressing  their  indignation  at  the  Board's  action  we 
might  mention  Superintendent  Smoll  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  favored  us  with 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Allen  and  we  gladly  publish 
it  as  a  sample  of  the  numerous  letters  which  we  know- 
have  been  sent  to  Boston  : 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 

ALAMOGORDO,    NEW    MEXICO 

P.  A.  Smoll,  Superintendent 
March  13,  1931 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Dr.  Allen  : 

I  understand  that  Reverend  Gabriel  Farrell,  Rector 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Rhinebeck, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  as  your  successor  at 
Perkins  Institution;  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
education  of  the  blind,  has  no  special  experience  in  the 
field  of  general  education,  and'tven  unqualified  there- 
fore for  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  public  schools. 

This  appointment  is  an  emphatic  declaration  to  the 
I  entire  world  that  educating  the  blind  is  not  a  pro- 
!  f ession  ;  that  asylums,  not  schools,  are  what  the  blind 
I should  have;  that  to  give  the  blind  food,  shelter  and 
sympathy  is  enough,  with  what  leadership  in  education 
can  be  added  by  one  wholly  untrained  and  unfamiliar 
with  their  field  of  special  education. 

This  gross  injustice  to  the  cause  of  education  of  the 
blind  is  disheartening  in  the  extreme,  and  coming 
from  Perkins  is  incomprehensible.  I  am  probably  not 
the  only  one  sick  at  heart  from  this  insult  to  you  and 
the  whole  profession.       Very  sincerely  yours, 

P.'  A.  Smoll, 
Superintendent. 
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DELEGATES 

PRAISE  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION 

Workers  for  Blind  from  Thir- 

ty-seven    Nations    Attend 

Conference  at  Boston 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  who  became 
toastmaster  when  Mayor  Curley  was 
obliged  to  leave  a  luncheon  at  the 
conference  of  workers  for  the  blind 
represented  by  thirty-seven  nations 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  Tuesday,  was 
praised  for  his  administration  of  the 
institution,  which  many  consider  to 
be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Among  prominent  speakers  were 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Pierre  Guinot  of  Paris,  Dr. 
Lotha  Gaebler-Knibbe,  president  of 
the  organization  for  the  blind  in 
Germany;  Henry  Hedger,  director  of 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Industrial 
Blind  Institute;  Praulein  Margaret 
Schafferm,  representing  Switzerland ; 
Senior  Ramon  Beteta,  director  of 
the  'educational  department  of  the 
United  Charities  and  Welfare  of 
Mexico  City. 

Mayor  Curley  introduced  several 
men  who  lost  their  sight  during  the 
World  War  including  Capt.  E.  A. 
Baker,  director  of  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  Capt.  Ian 
Fraser,  director  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  in  London;  Clutha  N.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  director  of  the  Jubilee  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Auckland,  N.  Z.; 
Dr.  Miguel  Merid  Nicolich  of  Spain. 
The  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
city  of  Boston  to  the  delegates  who 
left  Tuesday  evening  for  New  York 
where  they  will  stay  two  days  and 
then  leave  for  their  respective 
homes. 

Mayor  Cuiiey  gave  information 
that  through  the  use  of  the  George 
Robert  White  units,  giving  pre-natal 
instruction  that  not  only  the  death 
rate  of  babies  had  been  cut  but  help 
in  decreasing  the  numbers  of  babies 
born  blind  had  shown  a  large  in- 
crease. 


Boston,    lA-ass.,  tie-ra^, 
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lie  Blamed  for  Spoiling 
Blind  Piano  Tuner's  Business 

Vocation  Thrived  Until  Advent  of  Receivers, 

Which  Put  Instrument  Out  of  Home,  Rover 

Told  by  Man  Gloomy  at  Outlook 


Do-ra-me-fa-so-la-te — A  man  sat  on 
the  stool  at  a  piano  and  his  fingers 
skipped  nimbly  over  the  keys.  His  head 
was  slightly  tilted  listening  to  a  slight 
variation  in  the  notes. 

Rover  watched  the  performance  for  a 
while  and  then  in  a  matter  of  fact  man- 
ner asked,  "How's  business."  The  man 
turned  and  Rover  saw  that  he  was 
blind. 

The  man  answered  the  Rover's  ques- 
tion with  a  gloomy  head-shake,  and  said 
that  the  piano  tuning  business  was 
passing  through  the  worst  depression  in 
the  last  century. 

"The  blind  made  a  profitable  living 
by  tuning  pianos  until  the  radio  came, 
and  with  its  popularity  came  the  death 
to  people  satisfying  their  urge  for  crea- 
tive music,"  the  man  continued. 

The  blind  piano  tuner  told  the  Rover 
many  interesting  things  about  his  busi- 
ness. He  told  how  in  the  early  seven- 
ties the  profession  was  instituted  for 
blind  men  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  London. 

The  business  increased  from  that  time 
on,  with  the  popularity  of  the  piano  in 
the  home,  and  had  thrived  until  the 
advent  of  the  radio.  When  the  radio 
became  the  rage,  the  popularity  of  the 
piano  waned,  as  the  urge  for  music  was 
satisfied  in  the  majority  of  people  by 
tills  instrument  of  reception,  without 
any  aid  or  effort  to  produce  on  the  part 


of  the  owner. 

Boston  was  the  pioneer  city  in  the. 
United  States  to  employ  blind  piano 
tuners,  the  Rover  was  told.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  between  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  Perkins  Institution! 
for  the  Blind,  54  years  ago,  whereby 
blind  tuners  from  the  institution  kept 
the  pianos  used  by  the  school  depart- 
ment in  tune. 

Other  cities,  recognizing  the  excellent 
work  done  By  the  blind,  fell  hi  line  with 
the  Boston  system  and  the  work  in 
Medford,  Waltham,  Worcester,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  is  now  done  by 
blind  tuners. 

The  blind  tuner  is  looking  forward 
with  hope  to  the  return  of  the  use  of 
the  piano  in  the  home.  At  one  time  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  voca- 
tions for  blind  men.  Today  the  out- 
look is  anything  but  a  cheerful  one. 

Graduates  from  the  piano  tuning- 
department  of  the  Perkins  institution 
report  from  all  over  the  country  that 
they  are  having  a  hard  time  to  support 
themselves.  The  class  of  tuners  at  the 
institution  was  seldom  under  20  pupils. 
It.  has  now  dwindled  to  six  pupils,  due 
to  the  unpromising  outlook. 

The  training  period  for  a  blind  tuner 
is  from  about  three  to  five  years,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  be  graduated.  The 
department  for  tuning  is  run  on  a  non- 
profit basis. 
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tf  Prince  Takamatsu,  the  brother  of 
tbe  Mikado,  and  the  Princess,  with 
their    retinue,   on   a    recent    Saturday 

afternoon  paid  Pprkiivc^TT^y^j^p  a 
state  visit.  The  kindergarten  girls, 
holding  flowers,  met  them  at  the  front 
door  where  Director  Allen  received 
the  guests  and  conducted  them  past 
the  staff,  standing  in  the  museum,  to 
prepared  throne  chairs  in  the  chapel. 
There  the  choir  sang  "Spanish  Seren- 
ade," by  Cyril  Jenkins,  and  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  by  Edward  Elgar,  and 
the  Prince  spoke  of  his  and  the  Prin- 
cess' pleasure.  After  inspecting  the 
special  reference  library  with  its 
Japanese  blindiana,  the  party  saw  so- 
cial dancing,  the  domestic  science 
cottage  and  the  May  cottage,  upper 
school  families  at  home,  and  next 
Bradlee  Cottage  and  its  children  play- 
ing upon  the  green.  President  Hal- 
lowell,  who  was  present,  declared  him- 
eelf  well  satisfied  with  the  brief  dem- 
onstration. The  royal  visit  was  a 
recognition  of  Perkins  having  enter- 
tained as  students  for  a  year  each, 
Unosuke  Kawamoto,  now  director  of 
special  education  in  Japan,  and  of 
Uma'ji  Akiba,  now  director  of  .the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  staff  and  pupils  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution entertained  over  Monday 
and    Monday  night,   April   27,    ninety- 


five  delegates  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind.  These 
guests  slept  in  pupils'  beds,  eighty  of 
the  boye  sleeping  on  Red  Cross  cots 
set  up  in  the  gymnasium.  The  visit- 
ors, distributed  as  they  were  for 
meals  among  the  twelve  cottages,  sat 
at  tables  with  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  each  group  and  so  saw  in  actual 
operation  the  chief  feature  of  Perkins, 
its  family  system.  No  set  program 
had  been  arranged  but  the  various 
claeses  went  on  all  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon,  to  any  of  which  the 
guests  were  conducted,  as  they  chose, 
by  guide  pupils  wearing  badges.  In 
the  alcoves  of  the  school  museum 
there  were  living  exhibits  of  the  oth- 
er agencies  of  the  blind  haying  cen- 
tres in  greater  Boston.  In  the  after- 
noon there  were  swimming  and  div- 
ing in  the  pool  and  a  variety  of  phy- 
sical exercises  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
and  in  the  evening  moving  pictures  of 
Perkins  activities  and  a  pop  concert 
sung  by  the  choir  to  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  listeners  sitting  by 
fours  at  card  tables  attractively 
grouped   and   decorated. 

The  credit  for  all  this  entertain- 
ment which  went  on  without  a  hitch 
belongs  alike  to  committees  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  and  to  the  pu- 
pils, every  one  of  whom  eagerly  acted 
as  host  or  hostess. 

Director  Bramhall  of  the  Massachu- 
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programme 

First  Arabesque 

Debussy 

Alfred  Cormier 

Nocturne  Op.  37 

Chopin 

Edith  De  Dominicis 

Air  from  the  "  Holberg  "  Suite 

Grieg 

Rene  Gagnon 

(a)    Improvisation 

Macdowell 

(b)    Impromptu 

Macdowell 

Ursula  Flanagan 

Scherzo  in  B-flat  minor 

Chopin 

Raoul  Goguen 

Aria— "Honor  and  Arms  "from  "Samson" 

Handel 

Robert  Barrett 

(a)    Nocturne  Op.  32 

Chopin 

(b)    La  Fileuse 

Raff 

Bertrand  Chombeau 

Polish  Dance 

Grieg 

Paul  Giuliana 

Sonata  Op.  10  No.  2  (1st  Movement) 

Beethoven 

Hervey  Rainville 

(a)    Aria  (for  the  violin) 

Tanaglia 

(b)    La  Folia  (for  the  violin) 

Corelli-Spaulding 

Edith  Milner 

(a)    Bruy&res 

Debussy 

(b)    Spring  Song 

Mendelssohn 

Catherine  Earle 

Divertissement  (for  the  organ) 

Vierne 

Raoul  Goguen 

(a)     May  Night 

Palmgren 

(b)    Scherzo 

Mendelssohn 

Allien  e  Newman 

*  Concerto  in  G  minor  (first  movement) 

Mendelssohn 

Manuel  Rubin 

*  The  orchestral  parts  will  be  played  on  a  second  pianoforte  by  Raoul  Goguen. 
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eetts  Division  of  the  Blind  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  outside  arrange- 
ments for  the  guests,  who  on  Tuesday 
morning  were  taken  about  by  a  fleet 
of  Red  Cross  buses  and  volunteer  mo- 
tor cars,  reaching  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  for  the  Mayor's  luncheon.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  a  very  fine  occasion, 
made  doubly  so  by  the  eloquent  toast- 
master,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  him- 
self. ^ 

W-a  1"e  -rV  o  w  ikj     VA  "-a  s  s . ,   S  Q-  c\  ■ 
May     1,    \c\3\. 

Retiring  Director  Allen  of  Perkins 
Institution  was  guest  of  honor  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  given 
in  New  York  to  the  delegates  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind.  There  were  some  two  hundred 
present.  The  toastmaster  was  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  who  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Cromwell, 
president  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  in  Paris,  was  host.  Other 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  Allen. 


DANCE 

GIVEN  BY  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  NO.  5 
Perkins  Institution 

Dwight  Hall        Saturday,  May  9, 1931 

8  P.M. 
ADMISSION  35  CENTS 
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PERKINSJNSTITUTION  CHOIR 
CONCERT  MAY  17 


The  choir  of  Perkins  Institute,  100 
mixed  voices,  assisted  by  the  Vannini 
Symphony  Ensemble  and  George  Boyn- 
ton,  tenor  Robert  Barrett,  baritone, 
and  Edith  Milner,  violinist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  May  17,  at  3:30. 

The  choir  will  give  the  concert  in 
cooperation  with  the  Civic  Music  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston. 


rkins  Institution  Girls  Prove 
Athletic  Ability  in  Sport  Events 


By  DOROTHY  LINDSAY 

Blindness  is  no  hindrance  to  girls  participating  in  athletics,  accordnig 
to  Mary  H.  Ferguson,  girls'  athletic  director  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Certain  games,  of  course,  are  impractical  and  some  activities  have 
to  be  modified;  but  on  the  whole,  a  blind  girl  gets  much  the  same  thrill 
out  of  sports  as  does  her  seeing  sister.  The  whole  philosophy  of  self-re- 
liance, so  rigidly  instilled  at  Perkins,  is  exemplified  in  the  gymnasium  in 
the  swimming  pool  and  on  the  field  track. 

BLINDNESS   NO   BARRIER 
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Perkins  Institution  Choir 

to  Give  Concert  Sunday 

The  choir  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  under  direction  of  Edwin  L,. 
Gardiner,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
mixed  voices,  will  give  a  concert  at  Jor- 
dan Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3.30 
in  co-operation  with  the  Civic  Music  As- 
sociation of  Boston.  The  choir  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Vannini  Symphony  En- 
semble, George  Boynton,  tenor;  Robert 
Barrett,  baritone:  Edith  Milner,  violinist. 

The  Vannini  Ensemble  is  composed  oC 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Barrett  is  a  post-graduate  pupil 
at  Perkins  Institution,  and  Miss  Milner 
is  both  a  pupil  at  Perkins  and  a  senior 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  music  of  the  program  and 
all  music  sung  by  the  Perkins  choir  is 
read  from  Braille  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory. The  choir  is  now  rehearsing  four 
times  a  week  and  sings  daily  at  the 
morning  assembly  of  the  school.  Tick- 
ets for  the  concert  are  complimentary 
"tid  may  be  had  only  through  invitation. 


Angelina  Cord,  student  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind  In  Watertown,  clear- 
ing the  bar  in  the  high  jump  during  one  of  the  many  meets  held  at  the  school. 
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A  flying  club  for  the  blind  has  befen 
<tarted  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
he  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
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HAS   WORKED 

ON  THEORIES  FOR  10  YEARS 

Athletics  for  blind  girls  have  by  no 
means  developed  overnight  at  the 
school.  Miss  Ferguson,  a  Sargent 
graduate,  has  been  working  out  her 
theories  for  more  than  10  years.  It 
was  hard,  she  will  tell  you,  when  she 
started  because  so  few  persons  had 
tried  teaching  blind  girls  to  love  sports. 
She  had  to  work  out  her  own  methods 
of  instruction.  Even  now,  she  is  al- 
ways going  to  various  meets  and  dem- 
onstrations in  Greater  Boston  to  get 
ideas  which  may  be  adapted  to  her 
own  particular  needs. 

A  blind  girl  would,  of  course,  find  it 
difficult  to  play  basketball.  The  Per- 
kins girls  do  play  ball,  however,  with 
a  bell  inside  the  ball  to  warn  of  its 
approach. 

While  blindness  dees  in  some  meas- 
ure affect  a  girl's  sense  of  balance,  Miss, 
Ferguson  finds  that  sightless  youngsters 
often  make  excellent  performers  on 
gymnastic  apparatus.  They  appar- 
ently have  little  fear  of  falling  and 
often  perform  quite  difficult  feats  on 
rings  and  bars. 
HAVE  PASSED 
SWIMMING  TESTS 

This  same  lack  of  fear  is  a  great 
asset  in  the  swimming  pool  where  many 
of  them  become  excellent  divers.  The! 
pool  at  Perkins  is  so  adapted  that  ex- 
pert swimmers  may  go  cut  into  the 
deep  water  while  the  less  experienced 
are  kept  from  passing  out  byond  their 
depth  by  a  guide  rope  stretched  across 
the  pool. 

Racing  in  the  water  is  fun,  but  all 
sprints  are  taken  against  time  so  that 
the  girls  won't  bump  into  each  other. 
The  girls  are  also  taught  life-saving 
and  a  number  have  managed  to  pass 
their  tests.  Their  blindness  prevents 
them  from  winning  certificates,  how- 
ever. 

Outdoors  on  the  level  lawn  the  girls  ■ 
'have  a  great  time.  They  race  by  a 
unique  method,  whereby  the  track  Is 
divided  into  two  lanes  by  ropes.  Only| 
two  girls  rqpe  at  a  time  and  they  are 
guided  in  the  straight  path  by  finger 
rings  fastened  to  larger  rings  which 
slide  along  the  ropes  as  they  run. 
HIGH  JUMP 
PROVES  POPULAR  EVENT 

High  jumping  is  another  popular 
sport.  In  the  standing  high  jump  a 
blind  girl  measures  the  height  of  the 
bar  with  her  hands  and  in  a  system  of, 
calculation,  which  she  gains  from 
long  practice,  is  able  to  clear  the  bar 
at  a  height  no  lower  than  a  girl  with 
sight.  Sometimes  the  totally  blind 
girls  do  better  in  this  event  than  the: 
girls  with  partial  vision. 

Relay  racing  is  a  strenuous  and  noisy 
activity  at  Perkins,  for  a  member  of 
a  team  is  guided  to  her  own  side  by 
some  peculiar  call  or  bell  with  which' 
her  teammates  endeavor  to  bring  her 
to  them.  In  a  relay  race  with  several 
teams  running,  there  is  pandemonium, 
to  say  the  least. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  In  vari- 
ous types  of  dancing  where  the  girls 
seem  to  find  their  blindness  of  little 
handicap.  They  also  have  their  roller 
skating  on  a  concrete  rink.  Fall 
"field  day"  is  a  red  letter  day  because 
a  beautiful  silver  cup  is  offered  the 
house  team  which  accrues  the  highest 
total  of  points.  There  are  four  cot- 
tages which  enter  teams.  Oliver  has 
two  legs  on  the  trophy  already.  •  An-  j 
other  victory  for  them  and  the  cup 
will  be  retired. 

Miss  Ferguson  chooses  each  year  a 
leader  in  each  cottage.  Just  now  all 
four  of  these  assistants  are  totally 
blind,  but  this  does  not  hinder  them 
front  seeing  that  their  charges  are 
at  gymnasium  or  on  the  field  at  the 
proper  time.  Ethel  Mitchell  leads  the 
Oliver  group  and  Dorothy  Ingersoll 
the  Brooks  team.  Miss  Ingersoll  is, 
incidentally,  an  excellent  breast  stroke 
swimmer.  Mary  Stanevicz  leads  Fisher 
and  Edith  De  Dominicis,  May  cottage. 
Athletics,  they  will  tell  you,  "help  to 
develop  their  loyalty  and  to  make  them 
more  like  other  people." 


[May     la.,  ^51. 

CleverlMiss  Agnes  Bailey 
Surmountinq  Difficulties 
Has  Accomplished  Much 

l(T  AM  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the  work  done  in  the  Missouri 
■*■  School  for  the  Blind  and  every  parent  who  has  a  child  in  the  school 
should  be  proud  oecatrse-nMSfte  wonderful  work  that  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Green,  head  of  the  school,  who  has  bet-.n  there  for  33  years,  is  doing," 
was  the  comment  of  Miss  Agnes  Bailey,  whom  we  talked  to  yesterday. 
Miss.  Bailey  graduated  from  the  school  and  majored  in  voice.  She  is 
from  Seymour,  and  is  the  house  guest  this  week  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
P.  Sinon  while  doing  some  special  program  work  for  different  clubs  here. 
She  has  an  unusually  lovely  dramatic  soprano  voice.  Yesterday  afternoon 
she  sang  several  solos  at  the  Parental  Child  Study  club,  tomorrow  eve- 
ning she  will  sing  several  numbers  at  an  informal  musical  and  Thursday 
will  present  a  group  of  songs  at  the  Lions  club  nleeting. 

She  has  studied  under  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Lear  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Missouri 
Scholo  for  the  Blind  and  with  a  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  Profes- 
sor L.  Starnberg  at  the  Perkins  institute  in  Boston.  She  is  also  an  ac- 
complished pianist  and  often  plays  her  own  accompaniment  but  prefers 
an  accompanist.    Miss  Bailey  prefers 


some  phases  of  concert  work  to 
teaching,  and  plans  to  continue  with 
some  concert  work. 

OHE  also  i  s  enthusiastic  about  di-> 
*J  recting  feature  programs,  can- 
tatas and  the   like Just  recently 

she  assisted  with  an  impressive  can-, 
lata  which  the  Baptist  church,  gave 
in  Blackville,  Ark.  She  has,  on  oc-! 
casion,  sung  for  the  Central  Chris-  j 
tian  church  here  and  assisted  on  a 
program  given  by  the  EndeaVor  of 
the  South  Street  Christian  church. 
Miss  Bailey  dramatized  a  pageant 
for  the  United  Daughters  of  thel 
Confederacy  in  Blackville,  Ark.,  re-, 
cently. 

At  one  time  here  she.  was  in 
charge  of  the  special  music  in  con- 
nection with  Scotch  readings  which 
were  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Preston  in 
the  Benton  Avenue  church.  At  one1 
time  she  was  one  of  the  three  young 
women  in  the  Ozark  trio  composed 
of  two  other  Seymour  girls,  Miss 
Ruth  Preston,  accompanist,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Maud  Chaffin,  reader, 
who  presented  programs  in  Seymour 
and  nearby  towns.  The  trio  were 
commented    on    enthusiastically    by 

all  who  heard  them Miss  Bailey 

is  partial  to  the  sacred  type  of 
music. 

QfHE  received  her  education 
^through  the  touch  system,  Braille,, 
and  said  that  it  is  no  more  difficult 
for  children  than  the  usual  method! 
of  a  beginner's  education.  Miss1 
Bailey  encounters  few  handicaps  ihi 
her  life,  she  is  an  accomplished: 
swimmer,  having  learned  in  the  in- 
door school  in  Perkins  institute.  She, 
also  learned  ballroom  dancing  there 
and  attended  the  different  proms  at1 
the  school. 


She  likes  dancing  and  attends 
private  parties  frequently.  She  is 
interested  in  cards,  and  admitted, 
that  rook  is  a  favorite  game  with 
her.  Miss  Bailey  writes  all  of  her 
personal  letters  on  the  typewriter 
and  is  a  rapid  typist.  She  does  not 
keep  a  private  maid  for,  as  she  said,, 
there  is  no  need  of  one,  she  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  everything,  even  to  ar- 
ranging her  hair  attractively,  pow- 
dering her  very  nice  nose  and,1 
dressing,  by  herself.  She  does  every- 
thing with  the  sense  of  touch. 

She  feels  that  a  number  of  people 
without  a  physical  handicap  might 
be  induced  to  work  harder  to  &c-{ 
complish  things  if  they  should  ex- 
perience such  a  thing,  once.  Miss 
Baiy  said  too,  that  she  has  been 
gfven  many  lovely  opportunities 
which  might  not  have  been  prof- 
fered her,  had  she  possessed  her 
sight. 
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ER  interests  in  life  are  flowers, 


ciate  the  three  of  them,"  she  said. 
She  prefers  the  perfumed  flowers, 
too,  for  through  the  same  perfume 
she  can  formulate  pictures  of  the 
flowers  in  her  mind.  Her  favorite 
flower  is  the  violet.  Miss  Bailey 
judges  the  people  whom  she  meets 
by  their  voices,  and  by  their  hand- 
shake. She  instinctively  knows  a 
forceful  personality,  she  said,  from 
their  handshake. 

We  have  always  heard  that  people 
without  sight  endeavor  to  develop 
interesting  personalities  in  order  to 
counteract  their  p.hysical  handicap. 
It  was  not  necessa.ry  in  Miss  Bailey's 
case,  however.  She  has  a  magnetic 
one  and  a  priceless  sense  of  humor. 
There  Is  an  inner  beauty  that  fair- 
ly shines  in  her  face.  We  have_aj] 
predated  meeting  her. 
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Miss  Merdy  T.  RdtTbiri's,  who 
idied  al  the  Monclon  hospital  Sun- 
ictay,  will  be  buried  in  Chatham, 
[her  native  (own,  as  her  body  will 
'be  brought  there  and  funeral  ser- 
vices in  charge  of  the  Masons  will 
ibe  held.     She  was  71. 

Mercie   T.  Robbins 

The  remains  of  late  Mercie  I. 
Robbins  who  died  at  Monson  hos- 
pital, Mav  10  were  brought  to 
Chatham  Monday  for  interment. 
Funeral  services  were  held  al  J.  H. 
Taylor  parlor  Tuesday  at  2  p.  m., 
Rev.  Mr.  Whiting  officiating.  The 
deceased  was  daughter  of  the  late 
Clarenton  Robbins  and  had  been 
;an  invalid  for  many  years  at  Mon- 
son hospital. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION   CHOIR 

TO   GIVE   CONCERT   SUNDAY 

The  choir  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  under  direction  of  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
mixed  voices,  "will  give  a  concert  at 
Jordan  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:30  in  co-operation  with  the  Civic 
Music  Association  of  Boston.  The 
choir  will  be  assisted  by  the  Vannini 
Symphony  Ensemble,  George  Boyn- 
ton,  tenor;  Robert  Barrett,  baritone; 
Edith  Milner,  violinist. 

The  Vannini  Ensemble  is  composed' 
of  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Barrett  is  a  post-graduate 
pupil  at  Perkins  'Institution,  and  Miss 
Milner  is  both  a  pupil  at  Perkins  and 
a  senior  at  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  The  music  of  the  pro- 
gram and  all  music  sung  by  the  Per- 
kins choir  is  read  from  Braille  and 
committeed  to  memory.  The  choir  is 
now  rehearsing  four  times  a  week  and 
sings  daily  at  the  morning  assembly 
of  the  school.  Tickets  for  the  concert 
are  complimentary  and  may  be  had 
only  through  invitation. 
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Singin'g  her  way  through  life, 
Agnes  Bailey,  Seymour  girl,  does 
not  plan  to  let  her  loss  of  sight 
interfere  with  her  enjoyment  of  the 
present  and  her  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Miss  Bailey,  who  is  visiting  Mrs. 
James  P.  Sinon,  876  South  Kicka- 
pqo  avenue,  this  week,  is  studying 
for  the  concert  stage.  She  has  an 
excellent  dramatic  soprano  voice 
and  has  studied  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Per- 
kins institute,  where  she  sang  in 
the  choir  and  gave  a  concert  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 


Miss  Agnes  Bailey,  a  graduate 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Perkins  Institute,  has 
broadcast  over  radio  stations  in 
■  Springfield  and  St.  Louis  and  in 
Blytheville,  Ark.  She  is  singing  at 
several   club   meetings  here. 

Normal,  Happy   Life. 

She  has  sung  over  the  radio  sev- 
eral times  and  specializes  in  stage 
and  club  work.  She  will  sing  for 
the   Lions    Thursday   and   has   ap- 


peared at  several  churches  and 
clubs  here.  She  is  especially  fond 
of  sacred  music. 

Her  sunny  disposition  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  normal,  happy  life  she 
lives.  She  loves  to  dance  and  likes 
parties  although  she  admits  that 
they  usually  are  slightly  marred 
because  she  has  to  sing.  She  swims 
and  isn't  at  all  afraid  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  does  most  of  her  swimming 
in  indoor  pools  to  avoid  pitfalls  of 
natural  streams. 

She  likes  any  sort  of  picnic  and 
when  interviewed  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  steak  fry  at  Crystal 
Cave. 

Has   Exquisite  Taste. 

She  selects  all  her  own  clothes 
and  has  exquisite  taste.  She  was 
wearing  a  dainty  blue  printed  silk 
frock  to  match  her  eyes,  with  white 
accessories.  She  applies  her  own 
makeup  far  more  artistically  than 
do  many  aided  by  their  reflection 
in  a  mirror. 

While  her  music  is  her  real 
pleasure  as  well  as  her  vocation, 
she  has  several  other  hobbies.  She 
loves  to  read  and  does  a  lot  of  it — 
in  Braille.  Her  favorite  author  is 
Harold  Bell  Wright  and  her  favor- 
ite books  are  "The  Rosary"  and 
"Ramona,"  possibly,  .she  admits, 
because  she  likes  the  songs  they 
inspired. 

She  types  well,  and  does  much  o- 
it,  she  said. 

'Why,  I  See  It.' 

She  moves  around  the  house  with 
an  ease  rarely  seen  in  one  who 
must  go  from  sense  of  direction. 
She  praises  the  lovely  furniture 
and  laughs  when  asked  how  she 
knows  about  it. 

"Why,  I  see  it,"  she  replied.  "I 
have  a  mental  vision  of  everything 
'lere  and  know  just  where  it  is.  I 
ceep  my  clothes  in  certain  places 
io  I  can  dress  quickly  and  correct- 
y.     I  tell  the  colors." 

"My  books,  my  friends  and  mv 
'Iowers"  are  the  dearest  things  to 
her  outside  of  her  music,  she  says. 
She  prefers  violets  to  all  other 
flowers  both  because  of  their 
sweet,  woodsy  smell  and  velvety 
texture. 

Praises  Blind  School. 

She  has  high  praise  for  the  Mis- 
souri school  for  the  blind  where 
she  was  graduated.  The  curricu- 
lum is  very  complete  and  students 
may  major  in  almost  any  course, 
she  said.  She  specialized  in  music 
both  there  and  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute. 

At  her  home  in  Seymour  she  is  a 
member  of  a  trio  which  is  much  in 
demand  for  entertainment.  Ruth 
Preston  is  the  accompanist  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Maude  Chaffin  reader. 
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PERKINS  CHOIR  f£> 

This  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall  the 
choir  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  present  its  annual  spring  con- 
cert. For  it  Mr.  Gardiner  has  prepared 
a  chorus  from  Brahms'  German  Re- 
quiem: a  setting  of  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  for  baritone  and  chorus,  by- 
Jenkins;  a  Spanish  Serenade  of  Elgar; 
a  chorus  from  Chadwick's  "Phoenix 
Expirans,"  and  Coleridge-Taylor's 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast."  The  solo- 
ists will  be  George  Boynton,  tenor; 
Robert  Barrett,  baritone,  and  Edith  Mil- 
ner,  violinist.  The  Vannini  Ensemble 
will   furnish   the   orchestral  accompani- 
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PERKINS  BLIND 
CHORUS  HEARD 

Spring  Concert  at  Jordan 
Hall  Commended 


BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

The  chorus  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  heard  at  Jordan  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  in  what  has  be- 
come its  annual  spring  concert  in  that 
auditorium.  Again  the  singing  of  this 
chorus  testified  to  the  faithful  prepara- 
tion it  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
its  able  conductor,  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  own  abil- 
itites.  There  is  no  need  to  hear  or  to 
pass  .iudgment  upon  this  chorus  with 
mental  reservations  as  to  the  youth  of 
its  members  or  to  the  handicap  under 
which  they  labor.  As  it  stands  it  is  an 
excellent  chorus  both  in  the  matter  of 
tone  and  in  the  various  niceties  of 
choral,  singing. 

For  his  programme  of  yesterday  Mr. 
Gardiner  again  chose  attractive  pieces, 
large  and  small,  which  are  not  too  often 
heard  from  Boston's  other  choral  so- 
cieties. The  chorus  from  the  Requiem 
of  Brahms  was,  of  course,  familiar, 
but  Cyril  Jenkins'  conventionally  ef- 
.  setting  of  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
for  which  Tiobert  Barrett,  a  student  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  most  capably 
supplied  the  necessary  baritone  solo, 
was  an  actual  novelty.  And  neither  the 
chorus  from  Chadwick's  "Phoenix  Ex- 
pirans," sung  as  memorial  to  the  late 
composer,  nor  Elgar's  Spanish  Serenade 
n"r  Coleridge-Taylor's  short  cantata, 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  had  been 
publicly   sung   here   in   some   time. 

As  foil  to  the  choral  singing.  Edith 
Milner,  a  student  both  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  played  in  commendable 
fashion  violin  solos  by  Tenaglia  and 
Corelli,  and  the  Vannini  Symphony  En- 
semble, which  furnished  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  for  the  choral  pieces 
of  the  afternoon,  was  heard  under  the 
direction  of  its  leader,  Augusto  Yan- 
nini,  in  a  Suite  by  Laoombe.  it  may  hp 
further  mentioned  that  George  Boynton 
lent  his  agreeable  tenor  lo  the  solo, 
"Onoway!  Awake  Beloved,"  in  Coler- 
idge-Taylor's  cantata. 


John  Haynes  Holmes' 
10  Greatest  Women 


New  Yoi-k,  May  IS — The  "ten  greatest: 
women  of  today,"  named  by  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Community, 
Church,  in  an  address  yesterday,  include  I 
five  Americans,  one  English  woman,  one 
French  woman,  one  Norwegian,  one  '< 
Russian  and  one  Indian.  Alphabetically, 
they  follow. 

Jane  Addams — By  universal  consent 
the  greatest  among  modern  women — 
lover  of  humanity  and  a  social  states- 
man of  sanity,  salntliness  and  serene 
idealism. 

Annie  Besant— Greatest  of  women  ora- 
tors— a  flaming  spirit  ever  questing  with 
unquenchable  ardor  after  truth — a  leader 
of  multitudes  in  whom  at  last  East  and 
West  have  met. 

Catherine  Breshkovsky — "Grandmoth- 
er of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  most  he- 
roic of  all  living  martyrs  for  mankind. 

Mme.  Curie — Immortal  discoverer  of 
radium — greatest  woman  scientist  of  all 
time. 

Emma  Goldman — A  social  idealist  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  sacrificial  courage. 

Helen  Keller — Most  pitifully  handi- 
capped and  most  perfectly  triumphant 
of  women — her  life  the  proudest  persona.1 
achievement  of  modern   t^mes. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay — The  chief 
glory  of  contemporary  American  liter- 
ature— well  called  "the  greatest  woman 
poet  since  Sappho." 

Mme.  Sarojini  Nafdu — First  among  In- 
dian women — leader  with  Gandhi  of  the 
Indian  Nationalist  cause — orator,  poet, 
statesman. 

Margaret  Sanger— Indomitable  advo- 
cate of  birth  control,  the  greatest  cru- 
sade in  history  for  the  emancipation  of 
women. 

Sigrid  Undset— -Author  of  "Kristin 
Lavransdatter"  —  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature — supreme  historical 
novelist  of  modern  times. 

"I  think  of  other  great  and  noble 
women,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  "Such  wom- 
en as  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Lillian 
Wald,  Maude  Royden,  Virginia  Wolf , 
Willa  Cather,  Selma  Lagerlof,  Rosikaj 
Schwimmer,  Henrietta  Szold,  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink — all  notable  leaders  of  their 
day!  But  the  ten  whom  I  have  named  | 
seem  to  me  to  be  supreme.  "This  list  of 
great  women  must  forever  end  the  su- 
perstition that  woman  are  not  the  equals 
of  men  in  genius  and  power,  or  cannot 
excel  wherever  men  can  excel." 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
CHOIR  GIVES  CONCERT 


EL 


choir  of  100  voices  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  gave  a  concert  in  Jordan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Edith  Mil- 
ner, a  pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Senior  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  gave  a  violin  solo.  Other 
soloists  were  Miss  Lorette  Noonan, 
soprano,  a  graduate  of  both  schools, 
and  Edward  Jenkins,  organist,  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  George  W.  Chadwick. 
Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins, the  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Fontainebleau,  France.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty  assisted 
in  the  program,  which  was  given  in> 
cooperation  with  the  Civic  Music  As- 
sociation of  Boston. 


GIKEJOHCEBT 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  Filled 

For  Musical  and 

Vocal  Program 


One  hundred  students  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  gave  a  concert 
in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  Sunday  af- 
ternoon before  an  audience  which 
filled  the  hall  to  capacity.  The  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  blind  students 
was  featured  by  vocal  and  violin 
solos,  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Twenty^five  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  furn- 
ished the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment for  the  chorus. 

"Lead  Kindly  Light"  was  in- 
spiringly  sung  by  Robert  Barrett, 
blind  baritone.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra.  Two  violin  solos 
were  played  by  Edith  Milner,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Both  she  and  Mr. 
Barrett  were  generously  applauded. 

The  entire  group  of  100  voices 
sang  the"  Jani  Vitae  Flumina"  from 
"Phoenix  Expirans"  by  the  late 
George  W.  Chadwick.  The  selec- 
tion was  beautifully  done,  and  was 
sung  in  memory  of  its  author  who 
was  a  very  good  friend  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institution. 

Other  numbers  included  a  cantata, 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  by 
Coleridge-Taylor.  The  program  was 
in  charge  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  mu- 
sical director  of  Perkins  Institution. 

Among  those  present  were  many 
distinguished  Bostonians.  The  un- 
usually fine  program  was  highly 
praised  and  various  critics  of  music 
wrote  appreciations  of  it. 
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Miss  Anna  G. 
Fish  is  the  libra- 
rian at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the 
Blind.  She  does 
what  you'd  expect 
a  librarian  to  do, 
and  at  least  one 
thing  besides.  As  a 
special  favor  to  collectors,  she  will  try 
to  get  for  them  a  braille  edition  of 
whatever  book  they  specialize  in. 

The  requests,  it  must  be  confessed, 
come  seldom,  but  in  the  last  month 
people  have  asked  her  for  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  and  "Don  Quixote."  The 
askers  are  usually  men  who  are  trying 
to  gather  every  known  edition  of  a  cer- 
tain work. 
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SELLS   FAVORITE   NEWSPAPER 


SINGER  WILL  SELL 
"THE  STANDARD  ON  CORNE 


Henry  MacGregor  Hill  Lost  Sight  16  Years 
Ago,  Following  Childhood  Affliction  in 
Scotland— Musician  and  Vocal  Teacher 
Tries  House  Canvassing 


Henry  MacGregor  Hill  starts  sell- 
ing Standards  on  Purchase  street, 
beside  Cherry's  new  building  Mon- 
day noon.  But  Mr.  Hill  won't  see  the 
product  he  hands-  over  to  New  Bed- 
ford's news  hungry  public.  He  is 
blind.  Totally  blind.  He  can't  even 
distinguish  light  from  dark.  All  is  the 
same  to  him,  complete,  total  black- 
■  ness. 

Aid    Sought    In    Boston. 

!  There  was  a  time  when  he  could 
Isee,  though,  just  as  well  as  you  or  I. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  just 
a  Child,"  an  infection  resulted  in  a 
severe  inflamation  of  both  eyes. 

Incomptent  medical  attention  in 
ihis  native  town,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
!only  made  the  inflamation  worse,  and 
Continued  treatments  resulted  in  par- 
tial loss  of  his  sight  before  the  in- 
flamation went  away. 

Then  when  he  was  12  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  In  Boston,  where 
he  landed,  he  had  heard,  were  some 


very  great  doctors,  physicians  whose 
long  studies  made  them  experts  in 
treatment  of  eye  conditions  such  as 
'his. 

•  The  physicians  he  found  in  this 
country  either  were  not  so  great  as  he 
had  heard,  or  else  the  trouble  with 
his  eyes  was  worse  than  he  thought, 
for  numerous  visits  and  treatments 
fey  the  Boston  doctors  failed  to  im- 
prove his  sight.  In  fact,  it  only  be- 
came worse. 

Up  to  16  years  ago,  he  could  read 
large  headlines  on  newspapers,  and 
could  see  well  enough  to  distinguish 
objects.  He  could  even  tell  a  $5  from 
ia  $1  bill,  though  only  by  the  large 
figure  on  it. 

Shadows  Deepen. 

-7  Then  16  years  ago,  came  the  day 
when  he  could  no  longer  see  head- 
lines, and  familiar  faces  became  only 
Shadows.  Soon  the  shadows  deepened," 
IBitil  he  could  not  see  anything.  He 
ISis  never  seen  the  face   of  his  old- 


est child,  a  boy,  15  years  of  age. 
:  "I  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland," 
Mr.  HiU  said  the  other  day.  "you 
know,  I'm  one  of  those  fellows  they 
igoke  fun  at  nowadays.  But  we  take 
it  good  natuicdly." 
7  When  he  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Hill  lived  in  Lawrence,  and 
took  up  vocal  study.  He  continued 
cultivation  of  his  voice  in  Boston, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  broom 
making,  piano  tuning  and  chair  can- 
h}g  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston, 
g  Later  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
#here  he  took  a  position  with  a 
travelling  evangelist,  as  a  vocal  solo- 
ist. He  also  sang  second  alto  in  a 
concert  orchestra,  and  sang  in  the 
chorus  which  accompanied  the 
preacher. 
-  The  old  time  revival  meetings 
aren't  held  very  often  now,  and  that 
line  of  work  is  no  longer  open  to  Mr. 
Hill.  He  did  not  like  piano  tuning, 
and  never  worked  very  much  at  it. 
r  Chair  caning  doesn't  provide  much 
business  either  now.  and  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  three  children  must  earn 
money. 

Sang  At   Grace  Church. 

57  By  profession  a  musician,  Mr. 
Hill  for  a  number  of  years  worked  in 
Ghurches.  as  a  soloist,  in  1909  and 
1910  singing  at  Grace  church  here. 
For  several  years  following,  he  sang 
in  other  New  Bedford  churches,  at 
one  time  being  accompanied  by  a 
concert  troup  of  three  blind  women. 
.  That  also  failed  "->  produce  the 
needed  money,  and  he  turned  to  house 
to  house  canvassing.  Accompanied 
by  his  oldest  son,  now  nearly  16,  for 
several  years  he  has  been  a  well 
known  figure  at  housewives'  doors, 
selling  household  necessities. 

"Lately,  since  the  depression,"  Mr. 
Hill  related,  "it's  been  tough  going. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  buy  the  many  little  things  they 
use  in  homes." 

His  capacity  as  a  musician  and 
vocal  teacher  no  longer  of  much  use, 
"Canned  music  has  ruined  it,"  he  has 
now  turned  to  selling  newspapers. 

Children  Read   To  Him. 

Monday  noon,  he  will  start  selling 
The  Standard  on  Purchase  street  Al- 
though he  has  never  been  able  to 
read  the  newspaper,  it  is  like  an  old 
friend  to  him,  for  his  children  have 
read  it  to  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Hill  feels  confident  that  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  living  at  this 
work,  for  as  he  says,  "The  people  tf 
New  Bedford  are  the  best  in  the 
world  to  blind  people.  I've  been  all 
over  New  England,  and  even  up  into 
Canada,  and  I've  found  that  here 
in  New  Bedford,  people,  and  especial- 
ly the  policemen  are  always  glad  at 
giving  me  a  hand  across  the  street 
corners." 
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Perkins  Institution — Prince  Takamatsu, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
the  Princess,  with  their  retinue  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the  school  on  a  recent 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  kindergarten' 
girls,  holding  flowers,  met  them  at  the 
front  door  where  Dr.  Allen  received  the 
guests  and  conducted  them  past  the  staff  i 
standing  in  the  museum,  to  prepared 
throne  chairs  in  the  chapel.  There  the 
choir  sang  Spanish  Serenade,  by  Edward 
Elgar,  and  Lead  Kindly  Light,  by  Cyril 
Jenkins,  and  the  Prince  spoke  of  his  and 
the  Princess'  pleasure  in  being  at  the 
school.  After  inspecting  the  reference 
library  with  its  Japanese  blindiana  the 
party  saw  social  dancing,  the .  domestic 
science  cottage  and  the  May  Cottage  up- 
per school  families  at  home,  and  Bradlee 
Cottage  with  the  children  playing  upon 
the  green.  The  royal  visit  was  made  in 
recognition  of,  the  school's  having  enter- 
tained as  students  for  a  year  each,  Uno-i 
suke  Kawamoto,  now  a  teacher  in  the  | 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  and  in  the 
Tokyo  S,chool  for  the  Deaf,  and  Umaji  Akiba, 
director    of    the    Tokyo    School    for    the 

Blind The   staff   and   pupils    of 

Perkins  Institution  entertained  over  Mon- 
day and  Monday  night,  April  27,  ninety- 
five  delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind.  These  guests 
slept  in  pupils'  beds,  eighty  of  the  boys 
sleeping  on  Red  Cross  cots  set  up  ill 
the  gymnasium.  The  visitors,  distributed 
for  meals  among  the  twelve  cottages,  sat) 
at  tables  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
each  group  and  so  saw  in  actual  opera- 
tion the  chief  feature  of  Perkins,  its 
family  system.  No  set  program  had  been 
arranged,  but  during  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  the  guests  visited  various 
classes  as  they  chose,  being  conducted  | 
from  one  to  another  by  guide  pupils.  In 
the  afternoon  there  were  exhibitions  of 
swimming  and  diving  in  the  pool  and  a 
variety  of  physical  exercises  in  the  as- 
sembly hall.  The  evening  was  given  overj 
to  moving  pictures  of  Perkins  activities 
and  a  "pop"  concert  sung  by  the  choir,  at 
which  about  150  guests  sat  in  groups  of 
four  at  small  tables  attractively  placed 
and   decorated. 
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Belmont  Motor  Corps  did  conspicuous  service  recently  as 
guides  for  delegates  of  the  World  Conference  during  their  visit 
in  Boston.  There  were  15  cars  in  use,  under  direction  of  the 
State  Division  of  the  Blind  of  which  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Schrader  is  a 
member. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  ALLEN  IN 
THANKS  TO  WATERTOWN 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
are  leaving  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  WatertowB  this  month,  they  wish 
to  express  through  the  columns  of 
The  WATERTOWN  SUN  their  j 
gratitude  for  the  many  tokens 
of  friendship  and  appreciation  which 
they  have  received  from  their  fellow 
townsmen,  since  this  fact  became 
generally   known. 

Also  they  wish  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  constant  kindness 
and  co-operation  of  the  tradespeople 
and  to  the  Post  Office  with  them  and 
with  the  whole  institution  family; 
for  the  friendliness  and  helpfulness  of 
the  churches;  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  all  have  been  met  at  the  bank; 
to  the  Public  Library  and  expeeially 
to  Miss  Masters  for  her  unfailing  as- 
sistance; to  the  two  local  papers 
which  have  been  so  generous  in  giv- 
ing space  to  institution  news;  to  the 
I  High  School  which  has  received  the 
institution  pupils  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  the  town;  to  the  police  de- 
partment ever  ready  to  render  any 
possible  assistance;  and  to  the  Are 
department,  every  member  of  which 
with  every  piece  of  apparatus  ap- 
peared at  the  school  on  the  March 
holiday  when  they  felt  they  were 
needed. 

The  -memory  of  the  nineteen  years 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  spent 
in  Watertown,  will  always  be  a  de: 
lightful  one.  They  leave  with  real 
regret. 
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Our  Scouts  held  their  May  Court 
of  Honor  in  the  selectmen's  room  in 
the  Town  Hall  last  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, with  Chairman  Frank  A.  Gray 
presiding.  Messrs.  Louis  J.  Schroe- 
der,  Francis  Andrews,  Bert  Gove, 
Clarence  MacRae,  and  Ralph  F.  Per- 
ry assisted  him  in  conducting  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Clifford  Williams  of  Troop  5, 
Perkins  Institution  was  approved  for 
first  class,  and  Arthur  Tobey  of  the 
same  troop  for  second  class.  John 
Casper,  Robert  Parkhurst,  and  Nor- 
man Phillips  of  Troop  6  were  like- 
wise approved  for  promotion  to  sec- 
ond class. 


The  alumnae  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion held  their  annual  all-day  meet- 
ing at  the  Institution  yesterday. 
June  19-20  the  Perkins  alumnae  will 
meet   for   their   annual   meeting. 

Wednesday  night  the  Glee  club 
gave  an  informal  concert  in  Dwight 
Hall,'  which  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal  social. 
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Makes  Plea 
0    For  Blind 

Perkins   Institute   Tells    Lions 

and    Rotarians   of   Many 

Things  They  Can  Do 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Wakefield 
Lions'  Club  and  Wakefield  Rotary 
Club  was  held,  yesterday  noon  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Rotarians  being  the 
guests  of  the  Lions,  an  exchange  of 
a  similar  courtesy  a  few  weeks  ago 
extended  by  the  Rotary  Club. 

A  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown  was  given  by  Principal 
Andrews  of  the  boys'  school  of  that 
institution.  The  Lions  were  particu- 
larly interested,  as  work  for  the  blind 
is  one  of  the  major  projects  of  their 
organization. 

Principal  Andrews  made  a  plea  to 
business  people  to  employ  educated 
blind  persons  whenever  possible,  and 
cited  many  lines  of  work  in  which 
they  can  become  proficient,  and  do 
as  well  without  sight  as 'with  it.  The 
audience  was  especially  interested  to 
hear  him  say  that  persons  who  give 
charity  to  blind  men  sitting  on  street 
corners  with  tin  cups  only  help  to  de- 
stroy ambition  among  the  blind,  and 
that  the  ambitious  blind  themselves 
do  not  approve  this  form  of  making 
a  living.  He  indicated  by  his  talk 
that  there  were  opportunities  for  the 
blind  to  obtain  employment  and  be- 
come educated,  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

He  described  in  some  detail  the 
buildings  and  the  operation  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  and  some  of  the  es- 
pecially interesting  things  were  as 
follows: 

The  institute  does  not  accept  blind 
children  who  are  feeble  minded,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  a  handicap  to 
the  normal-minded  blind,  and  should 
be  cared  for  in  other  institutions. 

The  institution  is  operated  on  the 
cottage  plan,  there  being  thirteen 
cottages  with  groups  of  pupils  and 
teachers  living  in  each,  living  togeth- 
er, and  having  the  same  food  and 
accommodations. 

Boys  and  girls  are  kept  in  separate 
cottages  and  are  not  allowed  to  min- 
gle. The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
friendship  which  may  lead  to  ro- 
mance and  marriage,  for  the  insti- 
tution  discourages   marriage     among 


he  blind,  and  the  more  thinking  pu- 
pils do  not  wish  to  marry  blina  .fo- 
lates, preferring,  if  they  take  a  Si 
mate,  someone  who  has  all  his  or  her 
faculties  who  may  be  of  help  to  them. 
This  practise  is  entirely  on  an  econom- 
ic theory  and  not  because  of  any  pos- 
sibility that  children  born  to  a  couple 
•night  also  be  blind.  It  is  believed 
that  two  blind  persons  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  supporting  them- 
selves. 

In  the  schools  of  the  institute,  all 
of  the  standard  school  studies  are 
taught,  except  that  mechanical 
means,  so  to  speak,  are  used.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed,  of  course,  on 
handwork  and  on  music.  Some  of  the 
graduates  have  been  successful  in 
life  in  practising  .osteopathy,  law, 
and  other  professions.  Principal  An- 
drews said  that  two  of  the  best  os- 
teopaths in  this  section  of  the  state 
are  graduates  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Donovan,  president 
of  the  Lions  Club,  presided,  and  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Quinn,  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  sat  at  the  head  table 
with  him.  Songs  were  sung  under 
the  leadership  of  Philip  Kuekan,  song 
leader  of  the  Lions,  and  Charles  E. 
Selley,  song  leader  of  the  Rotarians. 
Rev.  Donald  G.  Lothrop,  new 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
was  a  guest  of  Rotarian  Howard  O. 
Russell.  William  T.  Meehan  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  the  guest  of  Theodore  T. 
Roache,  and  Ralph  Smith  of  Lowell, 
guest  of  Lion  Kuekan. 

An  excellent  fried  chicken  dinner 
was  served  by  Caterer  Grattan. 
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Chase  MacArthur 
Wins  School  Post 


Foxboro,  June  o — Chase  Mac- 
Arthur,  principal  of  the  local  high 
school  for  the  past  three  years,  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  meeting  of  the 
school  committee  held  last  Tuesday 
and  Charles  H.  Roselle,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  applicant  for  the 
same  position  was  named  principal 
of  the  high  school,  whether  he  will 
accept  will  be  known  later. 

Mr.  MacArthur  came  to  Foxboro 
in  1929  and  made  many  friends 
through  his  untiring  efforts  in  giv- 
ing students  what  was  best  for 
them  at  all  times.  He  has  been  in 
all  school  activities.  There  were 
more  than  100  applications  for  the 
position  viewed  by  the  school  com- 
mittee before  a  final  selection  was 
made. 

Mr.  MacArthur  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maine  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He 


later  taught  in  Maine  high  school 
three  years  and  then  as  principal 
at  the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  left  there  To  become  af- 
filiated with  Brockton  high. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Education  at  Harvard  and  sailed 
to  Europe  with  Harvard  and  Boston 
university  men  to  study  secondary- 
schools  and  later  attended  the 
World  Federation  of  Teachers  at 
Geneva  in  Switzerland  and  other 
conferences  at  Denmark.  He  later 
became  affiliated  with  Foxboro  as 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

He  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Brockton 
Teachers'  association,  member  of 
the  Plymouth  County  Teachers* 
association,  the  Massachusetts 
School  Masters'  club  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  schools.  He  is  also  a 
'cellist  of  note  and  is  active  in  the 
Jesse  B.  Davis  club  at  Harvard. 
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BLIND  SENIOR  WINS  TUFTS  HONORS 


Toivo  Laminan,  a  blind  student,  who  will  receive  his  degree  at  Tufts  school  of 
liberal  arts  magna  cum  laude.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.     He  is  the 


first    blind   student    to    graduate    from    Tufts. 


TUFTS  PROGRAM 
OPENS  TOMORROW 


Senior    Class    Day    Exercises 
Start  Commencement 


Tufts  College  will  start  its  75th  an- 
nual commencement  season  Friday  when 
class  day  will  be  observed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes  of  Tufts 
and  Jackson. 

Friday's  program  will  begin  with  the 
senors'  last  chapel,  led  by  Dr.  Lee  S. 
McCollester,  dean  of  the  theological 
school.  Dr.  John  A.  Cousens,  president 
of  the  college,  will  address  the  students. 

After  the  chapel  exercises  Friday, 
Harry  Arlanson  of  Lynn,  class  marshal, 
will  officiate  at  the  tree  exercises  at 
which  he  will  make  the  class  gifts  to 
marshals  J.  Robert  Verge,  '32,  Roxbury; 
Felix  W.  Andrusciewicz,  '33,  Haverhill; 
and  Gordon  C.  Linberg,  '34,  Newtonville. 

The  75th  commencement  will  be  held 
Monday  in  the  outdoor  auditorium  be- 
tween Ballou  hall  and  Goddard  Chapel. 
The  academic  procession,  which  will 
start  at  1:15,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chapel,  will  be  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Perkins,  '91,  as  alumni 
marshal.  Prof.  George  S.  Miller,  '06, 
will  be  the  faculty  marshal. 

BLIND  SENIOR 

One  of  the  features  of  the  commence- 
ment program  will  be  the  graduation 
of  a  blind  student,  who,  according  to 
Miss  Nellie  Wright,  registrar,  is  the  first 
blind  student  in  the  history  of  the 
college  to  receive  a  degree. 

The  blind  student  is  Toiva  Laminan 
of  Chelsea,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 
Not  only  has  Laminan  fulfilled  all  the 
necessary  requirements  but  has  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national 
scholastic  honorary  society.  He  will 
receive  his  A.B.  degree  in  French  magna 
cum  laude. 
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NO    GRADUATES    AT 
THE  PERKINS  SCHOOL 
FOR    BLIND    IN    1931 

For  the  first  time  in  the  director- 
ship of  Edward  E.  Allen  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  there  is  no 
graduating  class  at  the  school — nei- 
ther class  nor  exercises. 

In  addition,  this  is  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Allen's  career  as  director  of  the 
institution  he  has  built  up  during  his  i 
24  years  of  service. 

By  coincidence  it  happened,  Mr.  Al- 
len explained  Tuesday  morning,  that 
every  boy  or  girl  who  would  have 
been  in  the  class  either  has  moved 
away  and  taken  his  or  her  final  year's 
work  in  home-town  high  schools  or, 
as  in  one  case  of  a  New  Jersey  girl, 
left  the  institution  to  get  married. 

Certificates  in  pianoforte,  piano  tun- 
ing, manual  training  and  other  spe- 
cialized branches,  will  be  given  out 
informally  with  no  closing  exercises, 
Mr.  Allen  has  announced. 

Three  students  have  taken  their1 
fourth-year  work  in  their  individual 
High  Schools  and  will  be  graduated 
this  June.  They  are  all  out-of-State 
students.  One  or  two  students  did 
not  return  to  the  institution  for  their 
final  year's  work  for  one  reason  or 
another.  One  girl  left  last  summer  to 
become  a  bride. 

"Within  two  weeks  Mr.  Allen  will 
sever  his  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion and  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 
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Seniors  to 
Graduate 
on  Friday 

Tomorrow  evening,  Friday,  June  12, 
is  graduation  night  for  the  Senior 
Class  of  Watertown  High  School.  Ex- 
ercises will  be  held  in  the  School 
Auditorium  at  8  o'clock.  Doors  will 
be  open  at  7.30  to  ticket  holders.  No 
seats  will  be  reserved  after  7.55. 


Music  features   on  the   program  in- 
clude the  processional,  "Young  Amer- 
ica," by  'Goldman  and  the  recessional 
"The   Captain     General,"     by     Louka 
which   will  be  played  by     the     High 
School   Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of   Miss   Re'na   I.  Bishee.     The     Glee 
Club     will     sing     "Emitte     Spiritum 
Tuum,"  by  Schuetky  and  "The  Crim- 
son Rose,"   by  Clokey,  and  will  pre- 
sent    "Motherland,"      by      Johnston. 
Myles    Boylan   will   sing   a     baritone 
solo.    The  members  of  the    class,    al- 
though  some  are  in  doubt  in  regard 
to  graduating,  are  as  follows: 
Mary  Margaret  McNally 
Armand  Joseph  Michaud 
Wendell  Samuel  Moore 
Thomas    Broderiek   Mulvahill 
Alexander  Delia  Paolera 
Michael  Anthony  Pappas 
Elizabeth  Cushman  Perry 
Rocco  Pontarelli 
Blanche  MacDonald  Porter 
Dorothy  "Irma  Spaulding 
-.  -        Mary  Statuta 

Anne  Bessie  Taylor 
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Perkins  Institution  closes  for  the 
summer  "rece"SS-M«t  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  grammar  graduation 
exercises  will  be  held  the  first  of  the 
week.  . 

Saturday,  June  20,  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  an  all-day  an- 
nual meeting.  In  the  evening  a  dance 
will  be  held  in  the  Dwight  Hall  by 
the  boys  of  the  upper  school.  Last 
week  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  gave  a  gar- 
den party  to  the  pupils  of  the  upper 
school. 

Yesterday  they  gave  a  house  paTty 
for  all  the  Perkins  employees. 

Oliver  Cottage  enjoyed  "a  Victory 
supper"  in  their  cottage  Wednesday 
night  for  winning  the  cup  for  sports 
during  the  year. 
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Blind.  Boys  Who  Will  Enjoy  Vacation  at  Camp 


(Transcript  Photo   by  Warren   Colby) 

Group    of    Perkins    Institution    Pupils  Who  Will  Go  to  Camp  Massapoag   Through  Gift  of  Boston  Committee 

for  the  Blind 

Front  Row,  Kneeling,  Left  to  Right: — Ernest  Beaulieu,  Max  Kesselman,  Angelo  Cammarano,  Anthony  Pol- 
lino,  John  Nagle,  Douglas  Barker,  Tateas  Mukhdjian.  . 

Back  Row,  Left  to  Right — Arthur  Hatch,  Basil  Gould,  Roy  Vincent,  Orville  Cowicko,  Anthony  Costa,  Mr. 
De  Martino,   Clifford  Williams,  Alfred  Cormier,  Paolo  Giuliana. 


AS  one  of  the  annual  activities  of  the  I 
Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind  at 
k.  Perkins  Institution,  a  group  of  J 
twenty  blind  boys  will  be  sent  to  Camp 
Massapoag,  the  Cambridge  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I 
|  camp,  to  enjoy  a  vacation.  The  boys  are 
selected  by  Mr.  Andrews  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

This  is  but  one  item  in  the  program  of 
the  committee.  During  the  winter --it 
gives  four  social  afternoons  to  the  chil- 
:  dren  at  Perkins  Institution.     These  con- 


sist of  musical  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, followed  by  refreshments.  Assis- 
tance in  the  programs  was  furnished  by 
the  Idlers  Club  of  Radcliffe,.  Emerson 
College  and  Wheelock  School,,  Several  in- 
dividual children  at  the  Institution  have 
receved  special  help  from  the  Boston 
committee  from  time  to  time,  including 
financial  aid,  visits  to  eye  specialists, 
clothing  or  free  vacations. 

The  executive  directors  of  Perkins   In- 
stitution for  the  Blind -are   confident  of 


assistance  from  the  committee  whenever 
it  is  requested.  In  addition  to  its  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Institution  the 
committee  also  does  work  in  adult  groups 
and  individual  families.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Tishler  of  Brookline  has  been  chairman 
for  the  past  four  years  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
past  twenty  ypars.  The  founder  and  first 
chairman,  Mrs.  Sonia  Rosenbaum  of 
Boston,  is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
committee. 
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Conservatory  Issues 
Graduation  Program 

Commencement  events  will  begin  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Thursday  evening  with  the  annual  senioi? 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  The  concert,  to 
be  given  by  thirteen  soloists  of  the  class. 
Will  be  followed  on  Friday  afternoon  by 
I  the  class-day  exercises;  Saturday,  by  the 
!  class  picnic;  Sunday,  by  the  Baccalaure- 
ate sermon,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  23,  by  the  Commencement  concert 
and  graduating  exercises,  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Those  who  have  won  places  in  the 
senior  concert  are:  Frances  Pratt, 
Sterling;  Bernice  Spratler,  Freeport,  III.; 
Genevieve  Thompson,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.; 
Paul  Bauguss,  Houston,  Tex.;  Barbara 
Whitman,  Bangor,  Me.;  Elmena  Tobin, 
Provincetown;  Mary  R.  Matthews, 
Marshall,  Tex.;  Mildred  Boruchuff,  Mai- 
den; Edith  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Marjorie  Brunton,  Gilmanton,  N.  H.| 
Ralph  Johnson,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Margaret 
Clark,  Worcester;  Earl  A.  Chamberlain, 
Chestnut  Hill. 
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William  H.  McCarthy,  Democrat,] 
is  currently  serving  his  fourth  con- 
•ecutive  term  in  the  Mass.  House, 
as  Representative  from  the  4th 
Plymouth  District.  The  4th  Plym- 
outh is  rock-ribbed  Republican  soil, 
but  when  McCarthy  is  up  for  office 
the  voters  there  temporarily  suffer 
from  lost  of  memory  concerning 
this   fact. 

The  4th  Plymouth  takes  in  Rock- 
land, Hanover  &  Hanson.  McCar- 
thy was  born  in  Rockland  on  Apr. 
4,  1877.  &  apparently  is  as  well  sat- 
isfied with  Rockland  as  Rockland 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  him.  For 
he  has  never  thought  of  moving 
elsewhere. 

He  graduated  from  the  local 
schools  &  then  went  to  Perkins  In- 
stitute, because  when  he  was  17  a 
pair  of  horses  ran  away  with  him. 
he  was  spilled  out  of  the  vehicle 
from  which  he  was  driving  them, 
&  he  completely  and  permanently 
lost  his  sight.  From  Perkins  he 
graduated  in  1897,  having  learned, 
among  other  things,  piano-tuning 
&  cornet-playing. 

Wants  to  Be  Judged 
by  His  Accomplishments 

McCarthy  dislikes  to  have  well- 
intentioned  newspaper  writers 
harping  upon  the  fact  that  he  is 
unable   to   see. 

He  asked  1  newspaperman,  who 
was  continually  referring  to  him 
in  print  as  "the  blind  representa- 
tive,"  kindly   to   make  no  mention 


wm.  h.  McCarthy 

of  him  at  all  in  any  of  his  future 
newspaper  stories,  since  he  seemed! 
ur.able  to  use  his  name  without 
add:ng  his  disability.  "Newspaper-j 
men,"  he  says,  "do  not  write  of 
'the  senator  with  the  wart  on  hid 
nose,'  or  'the  representative  witH 
the  limp.'  Consequently  I  don't  like 
to  have  a  strictly  personal  dis- 
ability of  mine  continually  spoken 
of.  It  makes  it  look  as  though  I 
were  seeking  to  accomplish  things 
politically  and  in  business  through 
public    sympathy." 

And  that  is  the  last  thing  Mc- 
Carthy wants  to  do.  In  fact,  his 
usual  amiability  becomes  clouled 
ovp-  when  he  thinks  or  the  times 
he  has  been  placed  in  this  fals 
position. 


Family  Man  .  .  . 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Louise  Lucey  of  Brockton,  and  he 
has  3  children,  Marion,  who  is  18; 
Bud,  who  is  14,  &  Billy,  who  is  9. 

He  thinks  Bud  is  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  quite  a  writer,  &  is  very 
proud  of  an  essay  the  boy  wrote 
after  Knute  Rockne's  death,  titled, 
"A  Maker  of  Men  Is  Gone."  When 
the  rest  of  the  family  is  sitting 
around  the  living  room  &  chatting, 
Bud  is  frequently  over  in  a  corner 
writing,  undisturbed  by  the  conver- 
sation, finally  emerging  from  his 
preoccupation  with  a  finished  story 
or  article. 

For  the  past  25  yrs.  McCarthy  has 
conducted  at  least  2  music  stores  in 
Rockland  &  Brockton,  respectively. 

In  1925  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Rockland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  has  held  down  that  job 
ever  since.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "I 
can't  get  away  from  it." 

He  belongs  to  the  K.  of  C,  A.  O. 
H.,  F.  O.  E.,  Webster  Club,  Wampa- 
tuck  Club,  Perkins  Alumni,  the 
Rockland  Merchants'  Assn.  He 
is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Without  difficulty  he  types  out 
a  "Weekly  Legislative  Letter"  which 
is  published  in  the  Rockland  Stand- 
ard other  newspapers  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 

Last  yr.  the  year  before  he 
brought  the  Braves  to  Rockland 
for  an  exhibition  game. 

He  has  broadcast  a  history  of  the 
town  over  WNAC  &  WEEI. 

He  directs  Rockland's  Fourth  of 
July  festivities  &  was  in  charge  of 
its  sesquicentennial  year  celebra- 
tion. 

'  No  wonder  he  feels  competent  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, &  his  numerous  other  activi- 
ties, without  the  unwelcome  assist- 
ance of  those  who  have  a  weakness 
for  characterizing  him  as  "tne 
blind  Representative." 

Plenty  of  Pep  .  .  . 

Though  he  has  passed  50,  danc- 
ing is  still  1  of  his  favorite  diver- 
sions. He  also  enjoys  a  swim,  & 
says  he  can  dive  "with  the  best  of 
them." 

On  1  occasion  he  saved  a  boy's 
life  at  Onset  Beach.  Three  or  four 
hundred  people  were  in  bathing  or 
lying  around  on  the  beach  at  the 
time.  The  youngster  jumped  off  a 
boat  which  was  tied  to  the  shore, 
&  found  himself  in  water  that  was 
considerably  over  his  head.  But  in 
the  general  commotion  of  a  hot 
summer's  day  at  the  seashore,  no- 
body noticed  his  plight  until  Mrs. 
McCarthy  suddenly  called  to  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  water. 
"There's  a  boy  drowning — get  to 
him  quick!" 

While  his  wife  shouted  directions 
to  him,  McCarthy  swam  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  instructions.  The 
boy  had  gone  down  for  the  2nd 
time  when  McCarthy  reached  the 
apot  where  he'd  gone  under,  and) 
Sit  his  body  with  his  knees.  He 
grabbed  him  as  he  came  up  for 
the  3rd  time,  and  brought  him 
in  on  his  shoulders. 

McCarthy  is  an  inveterate  cigar 
smoker.  If  he  hasn't  a  cigar,  he'll 
light  up  a  cigarette  every  few 
minutes  as  he  talks  with  you.  In 
the  morning  he'll  smoke  anything — 
"but  I  get  more  particular  as  the 
day  goes  on."  This  would  seem  to 
dispose  of  the  theory  that  smoking 
in  the  dark  is  no  fun. 


If  you're  an  acquaintance  of  his 
he  usually  knows  who  you  are  the 
moment  you  speak.  There's  no 
mystery  about  it— he  simply  can 
place  a  voice  as  other  people  face 
a  face. 

He  has  quite  a  memory,  having 
realized  long  ago  that  he  should 
make  a  specialty  of  training  his 
memory.  6 

He  takes  a  great  interest  in  cur- 
rent events  &  has  the  newspapers 
read  to  him  pretty  thoroughly 

Politics  fascinate  him— he  in- 
tends to  stick  to  them. 
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Little  Walks 
About  Bostonl 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report,  this 
number  being  a  specially  interesting 
and  comprehensive  one.  In  it  is  given 
an  illustration  of  what  one  of  the  re- 
sourceful graduates  of  the  school  was 
able  to  accomplish  by  his  own  indi- 
vidual efforts.  He  was  a  totally  blind 
boy  from  the  country,  who  graduated 
in  192S.  His  handicap  of  blindness  did 
not   discourage   him. 

He  at  once  opened  a  roadside  fruit 
and  vegetable  stand,  with  side  lines  of 
cider,  eggs  and  poultry.  He  also  made 
rustic  picture  frames  for  sale.  His  me- 
chanical faculty  was  well  developed 
and  he  sometimes  changed  tires,  for 
passing  automobilists.  Presently  he 
annexed  a  gasolene  filling  tank  and 
pump.  As  the  report  well  says: 
"Blindness  alone  couldn't  keep  such  a 
boy  down." 

Much  space  in  the  report  is  given 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
blind.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  director, 
has  done  a  notable  and  highly  valuable 
work  in  this  direction.  He  clearly 
saw  that  without  such  special  training 
no  one  could  be  a  thoroughly  effective 
teacher  for  those  deprived  of  sight. 

He  succeeded  in  securing  the  co-op- 
eration of  Harvard,  and  Dean  Holmes 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation agreed  to  offer  as  a  regular 
extension  course  "The  Education  of  the 
Blind,"  Mr.  Allen  to  be  responsible  for 
its  being  conducted  academically  and 
systematically.  After  a  trial  period  of 
four  years.  Harvard  adopted  this_  as 
one  of  its  regular  courses,  leading  up 
to  a  degree.  Mr.  Allen  has  now  con- 
ducted this  course  for  several  years  and 
is  to  continue  to  do  so,  although  it 
seems  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
Perkins. 

Information  concerning  the  teaching 
of^music  at  Perkins  is  furnished  in  the 
report  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  whose 
conduct  of  that  department  has  been 
so  brilliantly  successful.  He  notes  one 
peculiar  reason  for  teaching  the  pupils 
music  as  being  because  "music  is  thft 
only  fine  art  which  those  without  sight 
may  pursue  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  seeing." 
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IWilra  "Willis  A.  TrafLon  and 
I  daughter,  Miss  Helen  K.  Trafton,  01' 
Minot  avenue,  Auburn,  will  spend 
the  summer  months  on  an  extend- 
ed tour  of  Europe,  their  itinerary 
including  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Venice,  Brussels,  as  well  as  placea 
or  interest  In  Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Trat'ton  and  her  daughter 
sailed  Friday  from  New  York  on 
the  steamship  Republic  for  Cher- 
bourg:. 

Miss  Trafton  will  begin  her  duties 
as  psychological  examiner  at  the 
Perkin:  intitule  for  the  blind,  in 
the  fall.  'She  was  graduated  from 
Mt  Holyoke  College  in  June. 


July  3,  l<i3» 

Mr.  Edward'  B.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  past  24 
years,  and  Mrs.  Allen  left  June  24 
for  Montreal.  While  there  for  a  few 
days  they  were  entertained  /by 
friends.  They  visited  the  Nazareth 
.School  for  the  Blind  which  is  run 
Lby  the  Grey  Nuns. 

On  Friday  they  sailed  on  the  Cu- 
jnard  liner,  Aurama  for  England. 
On  their  arrival  on  the  boat  they 
found  in  their  state  room,  a  box  of 
fruit,  four  boxes  of  flowers,  three 
telegrams  and  118  letters  and  cards, 
a  lovely  send-off  from  their  friends. 
Mr.  Allen  has  long  been  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  having  taught  in  these 
schools  in  England  for  a  short  time, 
then  at  Perkins  when  it  was  located 
in  South  Boston,  from  there  to  Over- 
brook,  Penn.,  where  he  was  director 
for  a  number  of  years  and  finally  at 
Perkins  for  the  last  24  years. 

Wednesday  morning  Rev.  G.  Far- 
rell,  Episcopal  rector  in  Rhinebe'ck, 
[N.  Y.  for  the  past  seven  years,  took 
up  his  duties  as  director  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

iMiss  Mary  K.  Moffett,  head  tele- 
phone operator  at  the  institution  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  re- 
|  signed  to  go  to  California  to  live. 


Ware.  tTowv,  A/\  ass.,  Trib-Bvj: 
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Miss  Lily  B".  Howard,  assistant 
telephone  operator  at  Perkins, 
leaves  Monday  for  a  vacation  with 
friends  in  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  iStarbird,  teacher  of  vocal 
music  is  traveling  abroad  with 
friends.  Miss  Sina  Fledeland,  also 
a  teacher  is  spending  the  summer 
near  London,  tutoring  a  young  lady. 
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BLIND  WANT  WORK 


Twenty  blind  persons  are  now 
busily  working  at  one  of  the  most 
unique  institutions  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Perkins  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  This  fac- 
tory in  which  blind  persons  do  the 
work  of  the  full  sighted,  with  mod- 
ern machinery  and  modern  methods, 
is  now  at  the  peak  of  its  busy  sea- 
son. It  is  located  at  .549  East 
Fourth  Street  and  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Shortly,  however,  there  will  be 
practically  nothing  for  these  blind 
people  to  do  and  for  this  reason, 
Frank  C.  Bryan,  Director  of  the 
Workshop,  appeals  to  the  people  at 
summer  homes  to  plan  to  send  their 
mattresses  to  be  stored  and  to  be 
repaired  ready  for  spring.  Mat- 
tresses will  be  sent  for  anywhere 
within  a  15  mile  radius  of  Boston. 

The  Perkins  Workshop  makes  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  support 
themselves.  It  furnishes  them  with 
the  finest  materials  for  their  work 
:and  the  healthiest  and  safest  con- 
ditions. Located  in  the  workshop 
are  the  mattress  and  pillow-making, 
hair  and  feather  renovating,  chair 
re-seating  and  applinace-manufac- 
turing  departments.  It  also*  ac- 
comodates the  "Weekly  News,"  pub- 
lished in  Braille  type  for  the  blind. 
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SALE  OF  WORK  OF 

BLIND  ATTRACTED  HANY 

The  annual  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  attracted  many  to  the 
Swinburne    house    yesterday.  Miss 

Nancy  Brownell  and  Miss  Helen 
Powell,  of  Newport,  are  attending, 
the  sale  in  interest  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  of  the  State  which 
now  has  charge  of  the  blind  and 
their  work.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hayes,  a 
memlber  of  the  state  welfare  com- 
mission, which  has  direct  supervis- 
ion of  this  work  attended  yesterday. 

The  exhibition  is  in  fact  a  sale, 
and  the  articles  are  all  useful,  and 
remarkably  cheap  and  the  maker 
gets  all  that  they  bring,  which  is  a 
pleasing  and  reassuring  feature.  Miss 
Mary  E.  French  is  acting  as  cashier, 
attended!  by  her  guide,  Miss  Alma 
Holloway,  of  Providence.  Miss  Gris- 
k0  and  Mr.  Worfen,  social  workers 
of  Providence,  are  also  assisting  at 
the  sale.  Miss  Mary  Cherlin,  of  New- 
port, who  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind,  is  doing  type- 
wriffTJg*  at  the  sale  and  her  work  is 
a  remarkaible  exhibition  of  what  the 
iblind  can  accomplish.  All  are  invited 
to  attend  the  sale  whether  they  de- 
sire to  buy  or  not  and  a)l  who  go 
will  find  it  very  interesting.  It  will 
ibe  continued1  today. 


July  31,   I<f3l 

Iblind  youth  is 

AN  OPTIMIST 


Charles   P.  Eaton  of  Winsor  ave., 
a  blind  student  of  Boston  unive 
made  the  fen's  list  his  first  si 
tor  in  college.     His  aim  in  life  is  to 
do  tne  same  things  that  people  with 
sight  are  doing.     He  maintain 
he  is   happier  than   the  eollegr 
dent  with  sight,  for  he  g<  I 
out  of  his   education   and   "does   not 
have    to    look    at    some    of    the    un- 
pleasant things  of  liie.r 

"I  think  there  is  no  such  a 
as  a  handicap.  I  for  one,  hare 
missed   my   sight,"   he   declared. 
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A   TRIBUTE 

At  the  Tewksbury  State  Infirmary 
At  this  refuge  for  the  ^*ed. 
At  this  haven  for  the  wyworn, 
This  abode  for  who'  will  tary; 
Forty  years  has  one  among  us 
Lived,     and     served     and     loved     his 
people. 

Forty  years  of  man's  existence, 
Could    not    all    bring    ease    and    tri- 
umph,— 
Long  he  labored,  hard  he  struggled, 
Oft  he  pondered  late,  in  this  wise: 
"What  is  best?  and  how  to  obtain  it? 
How  can  I  best  serve  my  people?" 
Forty  years  of  faithful  effort, 
Tears  of  toil  and  consecration, 
Years  of  planning  and  adjusting, 
Have  attained   unto   their   harvest, 
A  rich  harvest  of  achievement 
For  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

So  we  offer  Dr.  Nichols 
Our  just  trit/ute, — we  who  know  him 
(After  forty  years  of  service, 
Holding  still  his  trust  as  sacred) 
As  a  man  to  love  and  honor, 
Loved   and  honored  by  his  people. 
R.  R.  HATDEN. 


BoSTon,  M-aSSj,   Qfabi 
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HUMAROCK'S  BLIND  HERO 

BUILDING  OWN  COTTAGE 

George  Martin  Damon,  Now   1  7,  Rescued  Drowning  Woman  When  He  Was   1  2— 

His  Fingers  as  True  as  a  Carpenter's  Level — Expert  on  Autos,  Motor  Boats  and 

Radios,  Although  He  Has  Been  Sightless  Since  He  Was  7 


GEORGE   M.  DAMON   SUPERVISING  THE  NAILING  ON  OF  CLAPBOARDS  ON  HIS  COTTAGE 
Left  to  Right — Chester  Sherman,  Laurence  Damon  and   George  Damon 


By   ARTHUR  A.    SMALLMAN 

WHEN  George  Martin  Damon 
of  Humarock  was  7,  he  was 
hurled  through  a  wooden 
shack  by  a  terrific  dynamite  blast. 
Death,  he  escaped  as  by  a  miracle; 
tragedy,  he  could  not  escape.  Sur- 
geons did  their  utmost  to  obviate  the 
cruel,  maiming  effects  of  the  dyna- 
mite, but  when  he  struggled  up  from 
a  hospital  cot,  he  was  sightless — and. 
still  is. 
Yet! 

"When  he  was  12,  he  shoved  off 
from  a  river  shore  in  a  light  skiff, 
on  a  desperate  mission  to  save  a  life. 
Alone,  and  guided  only  by  a  drown- 
ing woman's  cries  and  an  instinct 
born  of  his  tragedy,  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  swiftly-running  cur- 
rent in  time  to  grasp  the  woman's 
hair  and  effect  her  rescue. 


He  won  two  substantial  cash 
awards  and  a  gold  medal  for  this 
amazing  act  of  initiative,  resource- 
fulness and  valor. 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  a  few 
years  later,  found  him  clinging  dog- 
gedly to  the  wheel  of  a  sinking  sloop 
in  Buzzards  Bay,  holding  the  craft 
into  the  wind  on  a  soul-searing  beat 
to  safe  haven  during  a  stiff  blow  and 
a  treacherous  sea. 

The  sightless  boy  at  the  helm  of  a 
boat  in  distress,  following  his 
father's  explicit  instructions,  while 
the  latter,  in  the  cabin,  baled  and 
baled  in  frantic  despair,  against  the 
inrushing  torrent  through  the  boat's 
wide  open  seams — what  an  epic! 


Building  Avon   Cottage 


And  now,  at  17,  he  is  building  a  cot- 
tage for  himself  on  the  bank  of  the 
South  River  at  Humarock,  in  Marsh- 
field. 

He  is  doing  practical  work  on  the 
job,  assisting  his  father,  William  T. 
Damon  of  Elm  st ;  his  brother,  Law- 
rence, and  the  othee  carpenters. 

No  architect  was  consulted  on  the 
plans  for  this  blind  boy's  cottage. 
George  planned  every  ro|)m,  every  win- 
dow and  door  and  every  nook  and 
corner.  The  cottage  is  being  built 
absolutely  according  to  George's  own 
specifications. 

He  can  drive  a  nail  or  a  spike  as 
straight  and  true  as  any  carpenter 
with  seeing  eyes.  He  drove  the  spikes 
that  tie  the  attic  flooring  to  the  props 
and  the  cross-beams.  He  helped  fit  the 
window  sashes  and  sills.  He  strung 
the  window  cords  and  balanced  the 
weights.  He  screwed  on  many  of  the 
window  catches  and  supervised  the 
setting  of  the  door  locks. 


?l 


Every  clapboard  attached  to  the 
outer  frame  of  the  cottage  had  to  meet 
the  uncanny  exactness  of  the  blind 
boy's  rang,  Sensitive  fingers.  No  car- 
penter's plumb  could  be  truer  than 
these.  When  the  working  level  of  the 
clapboards  necessitated  a  staging  for 
the  carpenters,  George  climbed  that 
ng  himself  to  test  the  work  witn 
hi.-,  true,  groping  fingers. 

George  was  insistent  on  sunlight  in 
this  cottage.  His  home  has  far  more 
windows  than  will  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling  of  similar  size. 

Cottage  Swept  Away 

The  family  suggested  that  space  be 
left  along  the  wall  sides  for  the  fire- 
place and  piano.  This  would  call  for 
the  blocking  out  of  one  window  in  the 
living  room,  but  George  held  out  for 
the  extra  window,  saying  that  the 
pi.". no  could  be  placed  in  the  front  hall, 
and,  if  callers  did  not  like  it  there, 
they  needn't  call. 

There  were  days,  last  Spring,  when 
it  seemed  as  though  the  cottage  was 
doomed.  The  outer  frame  and  roof 
had  been  completed  last  year.  Cold 
weather  set  in  before  the  slender  under- 
pinnings were  securely  set  and  tied  in. 
The  record-breaking  tidal  wave  of  last 
March,  which  caused  so  much  havoc 
along  the  New  England  Coast,  swept 
up  the  South  River  and  carried 
George's  cottage  far  out  into  the  angry 
stream.  The  structure  was  reclaimed 
a  month  ago  and  reset  upon  stronger 
pins,  securely  locked  together. 

A  piazza  is  to  be  built  on  the  river 
front,  with  a  fine  view  towards 
Scituate  and  Brant  Rock.  Eventually, 
a  small  wharf  will  be.  extended  into  the 
I  river  from  the  cottage,  so  that  he  and 
I  his  father,  who  come  of  several  gen- 
!  erations  of  hardy,  deep  sea  fishermen 
and  sailors,  can  bring  their  boats  right 
up  to  the  cottage. 

George  Damon  walks  along  the  roads 
in  and  about  Humarock  with  a  sure 
stride.  When  his  hand  rests  on  the 
arm  of  his  father  it  rests  there  m 
comradeship  rather  than  for  guidance. 

George  was  hit  by  an  automobile 
on  Humarock  Bridge  one  night,  but 
only,  as  he  says,  because  he  got  a 
trifle  careless  and  stepped  too  far 
into  the  driveway,  even  as  persons 
with  normal  vision  are  apt  to  do'. 
Curiosity    Insatiable 

I  His  curiosity  is  insatiable.  He  want? 
to  know  everything.  Unhappily,  it  was 
this  curiosity  that  was  at  the  bo:- 
tom  of  his  misfortune.  He  was  only 
a  little  feller  then,  and  how  was  na 
to  know  that  one  can't  hurl  a  TNT 
cap  against  enough  dynamite  to  blow 
up  the  town  without  causing  direful 
results? 

George  is  an  expert  on  radios,  auto- 
mobile engines  and  motorboat  engines. 
He  is  the  boss  mechanic  of  the  Damon 
car  and  when  out  fishing  or  lobstering 
with  his  father  in  the  motorboat  he 
starts  the  motor  and  operates  it. 

Chester  Sherman,  one  of  the  carpen- 
ters on  George's  new  cottage,  found 
that  his   automobile  battery   had  gone 
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BLIND  WORKERS  IN 
APPEAL  FOR  ORDERS 

Twenty  persons  are  at  present 
employed  at  the  Perkins  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  In 
a  statement  issued  by  Director 
Frank  C.  Bryan  of  the  workshop, 
this  is  described  as  the  peak  of  the 
busy  season.  Soon,  however,  orders 
will  fall  off,  and  the  director  makes 
an  appeal  for  orders  for  repair 
I  work. 

The  blind  workers  do  the  work 
of  the  full-sighted,  repairing  mat- 
tresses, cane-seating  chairs  and 
renovating  feather  pillows.  Mat- 
tresses will  be  called  for  within  a 
15-mile  radius  of  Boston. 


(dead.  George  was  consulted.  He  had 
|the  Damon  car  brought  abreast  of  the 
other  and  then  attached  wires  from 
the  battery  of  this  to  the  battery  oi 
Sherman's  car.  He  "shot  enough 
|juice"  from  one  battery  to  the  other 
to  enable  Sherma.n  to  turn  his  engine 
over  and  get  going. 

During  a  storm  in  Brockton,  one  inky 
black  night,  the  Damon  car  blew  a 
shoe  while  the  wheels  were  hub  deep 
in  water.  George's  father  could  hardly 
see  his  hand  in  front  of  him,  but 
George,  who  couldn't  see  at  all,  single- 
handed  changed  the  tire  and  clamped 
the  disabled  one  to  the  rack  in  no 
time. 

He  has  built  several  radio  sets  and 
has  repaired  scores  of  others.  He  can 
stick  his  long  fingers  down  under  the 
cover  of  a  radio'  cabinet  an^  explain 
every  detail  as  clearly  as  if  he  could 
see  it.  Within  10  minutes  he  installed 
a  battery  set  in  his  new  cottage  and 
had  the  music  going  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  carpenters.  Nobody  aided 
him  except  to  string  the  aerial  and  the 
ground  wire. 

George  has  attended  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  Watertown 
since  he  was  eight  years  old.  His 
mother  has  a  collection  of  nick-nackj 
jand  practical  things  he  has  made.  Try 
to  wheedle  any.  of  these  treasures 
away  from  her. 

Wants  Poultry   Farm 

The  boy's  great  ambition  is  to  star) 
)a  poultry  farm.  He  is  partly  self- 
sustaining  now.  but  he  wants  to  get 
into  something  that  will  enable  him  to 
care  for  his  father  and  mother  whe:, 
they  grow   older. 

The  incident  which  brought  atten- 
tion to  him  just  arose  when  he  heard 
a  woman  in  the  water  scream  for  help. 
Two  young  women  had  started  for  a 
float  m  the  middle  of  the  South  River 
One  made  it.  The  other,  not  so  good  a 
swimmer,  was  carried  by  the  float  in 
the  swift  current.  She  screamed  and 
went  down. 

George  got  quickly  into  his  boa*, 
forgetting  to  haul  in  his  anchor  Real- 
izing the  impediment,  he  gaVe  a  des-. 
perate   tug  at  the   anchor  rope   and  It 
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Mrs  Albertine  G.  Dean  One 
of  109  Blind  Persons  to 
Win  Recognition  From  Har- 
mon Foundation 

New  York,  Aug.  2— Four  residents 
of  New  England  have  today  been  ap-  | 
pointed  to  receive  awards  in  a  coun- 
try-wide contest  for  achievement  by 
the  blind  conducted  by  the  Harmon  j 
foudation.  One  hundred  and  nine  [ 
awards,  consisting  of  both  cash  and  ] 
:old,  silver  or  bronze  medals,  were  j 
granted  to  men.  women  and  children  j 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada  and  the  Philippine  I 
[islands. 

The  contest  covered  achievements  of  I 
economic  value,  literature,  progress  in 
the  first  two  years  of  blindness,  par- 
ticipation in  home  activities  and  im- 
provement of  children  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Accomplishment  must  have 
been  made  by  disregarding  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness,  and  in  economic 
work  in  open  competition  with  the 
sighted. 


(parted  As  he  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream  the  drowning  woman's 
screams  ceased  and  George  knew  thai 
she  had   gone   down. 

He  stopped  rowing.  Suddenly  he 
'sensed  something  close  by  the  side  of 
the  boat.  It  was  the  woman,  and 
George  grasped  her. 

He  lifted  her  in  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  brought  her  into  shore. 

Later,  a  weekly  magazine  conducted 
a.  prize  contest  for  the  outstanding 
doers  of  valorous  deeds.  George  wai 
selected  as  one  of  the  12  bravest  and 
received  a  gold  medal  and  a  cash 
award  of  $1000.  Still  later,  another 
firm  conducted  a  voting  contest  in  the 
same  magazine  to  determine  which  of 
the  12  deeds  was  the  bravest.  George 
by  popular  vote  of  the  magazine  read-' 

lii«cr^.contesttoo'andan^ 

He  Held  Her  "So" 
On  another  occasion  George  and  his 
father  went  to  New  Bedford  to  pur- 
chase a  second-hand  sloop.  They 
started  across  Buzzards  Bay  in  it 
when  a  blow  came  up.  George  went 
(down     nto    the    cabin,    but    wis    back 

nfwsnthTtehiat,i'y  WHh  the  al*™*S 
m  ^  the  slo°P  was  leaking  fast 
Mr  Damon,   at  the   wheel,  instructed 

He  riSi°dn  P.  d°Wn  8nd  be^in  ba»n~ 
He  did  so,  but  was  back  again  shortly 

fa,fay.lhatuthe  water  was  coming  n 
faster  than  he  could  bale.  The  situa- 
tion was  desperate. 

The  father  then  gave  the  wheel  over 
what6*  /'  *2  ^^ruded  him  in  just 
»d  ■  df\,  Keep  ner  UP  in  the  wind 
lad,      said   the   distracted   father,    "aid 

h,e"  y,°Afeel  the  saiI  batting  on  the 
rail,  hold  her  so." 

'W-hTne6tblinf\ue]msman  neld  her  "so-' 
While  the  father  went  below  and  ba'ed 
like  mad,  till  they  reached  shore 

If  he  should  be  able  to  see  .11 
iMarshfield  would  rejoice.  But  if  h" 
Bind1"  «  6S  affai"'  °ne  ma>'  be  sire  the 
S  aB?i„0f  H»ma™<<  will  n&r  be! 
C-ome  a  tin  cup  blind  man. 


Nearly  500  nominations  were  con- 
sidered by  the  judges,  who  were  Dr 
Harry  Best  of  the  department  of  so- 
ciology of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  direc- 
tor of  the  Detroit  League  for  Handi- 
capped; Dr  John  H.  Finley,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher,  Mrs  Anne  Macy, 
both  associated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs  M. 
C.  Migel  of  New  York,  whose  hus- 
band is  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Holyoke  Woman   Gets  Award 

The  New  England  prize  recipients 
were: — 

Albertine  G.  Dean  of  16  Vernon 
street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  $10  and  bronze 
medal  for  participation  in  home  activ- 
ities; Mary  E.  Harmon  of  52  Westland 
avenue,  Boston,  $10  and  bronze  medal 
for  participation  in  home  activities; 
Amelia  Hotchktss  of  S4  Maple  ave- 
nue, West  Warwick,  R.  I.,  ?:o  and 
bronze  medal  for  accomplishment  or 
progress  in  first  two  years  of  blind- 
ness; Maynard  L.  Young  of  Sheldon 
Springs.  Vt.,  $10  and  bronze  medal  for 
participation    in   home   activities. 

Mrs  Dean  attended  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  1905  to  1917  and 
later  married.  She  spends  her  after- 
noons teaching  piano  and  vocal  music 
and  has  had  some  five-years'  experi- 
ence as  a  radio  artist.  Her  adapta- 
bility to  home  activities  brought  her 
the  award. 


(coriTivueJ    o-n    veft  page  ' 


8*sTr0T,,/v\3ss.,I)a'ly  Record 


Mrs  Harmon  at  one  time  engaged  in 
raising  canary  birds  and  breeding 
singers  for  sale.  Her  husband.  Ever- 
ett M.  Harmon,  a  piano  tuner  who  had 
partial  sight,  had  been  her  classmate 
at  Perkins  institute.  At  first  Mrs 
Harmon  made  mattress  ticks  for  fur- 
niture places  at  Milford,  Mass.,  and 
boarded  a  sightless  young  man  who 
did  chair  caning.  Later  at  Franklin, 
Mass.,  she  with  her  six-year-old  son, 
Ralph,  for  guide,  went  about  taking 
orders  for  household  furnishings.  On 
moving  to  Upton,  M^.,  Mrs  Harmon 
raised  hens,  but  after  being  widowed 
in  1926,  went  to  Boston  to  live  with 
her  daughter,  who  is  employed  in  an 
office  of  the  Christian  Science  Publish- 
|  ing  society. 

Mrs  Hotchkiss  became  blind  when 
she  was  64,  after  which  she  learned 
to  read  Braille  and  to  use  the  type- 
writer. She  also  performs  household 
duties,  knits  and  does  fancy  work. 

The  idea  behind  the  awards  was 
originally  that  of  the  late  William  E. 
Harmon,  founder  of  the  Harmon  foun- 
dation. He  desired  to  create  some  im- 
petus which  would  fill  the  lives  of  the 
blind  with  the  ambition  and  joy  that 
comes  from  achievement  itself,  and 
from  occupational  effort  to  achieve. 

Forty-six  prizes  went  to  boys  and 
girls.  They  were  rewarded  for  per- 
sonal betterment,  such  as  poise,  car- 
riage, manners,  ability  to  move  about 
and  general  self-handling.  These  chil- 
dren were  chosen  from  18  schools  in 
the  United  States,  two  in  Canada  and 
one  at  Pasay,  Rlzal,  Philippine  islands. 
Each  pupil  selected  received  an  award 
of  $5  and  a  bronze  medal.  After  the 
schools  open  this  fall,  three  "sweep- 
stakes'" prizes  of  $25  and  a  gold  med- 
al; $15  and  a  silver  medal,  and  $10 
and  a  bronze  medal  will  be  announced 
by  the  foundation.  Recipients  will  be 
chosen  from  the  most  outstanding  of 
those  receiving  school  prizes. 

That  financial  independence  is  be- 
ing sought  and  maintained  by  the 
blind  was  brought  out  in  the  award 
for  achievements  of  economic  value. 
Robert  Brown  of  239  Stonycreek 
street,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  who  received 
the  first,  award  of  $200  and  a  gold 
medal  in  this  field,  as  well  as  an  award 
of  $20  in  progress  in  first  two  years  of 
blindness,  is  a  salesman  for  a  type- 
writing supply  firm.  He  travels  to 
customers  within  a  radius  of  150  miles 
of  his  home  without  a  guide  and  earns 
an  average  of  ?2400  a  year. 


Bos-to-n.^ass.,  G/ob< 


August  (o,  19 3/ 


Miss  Mary  Curley,  daughter  of : 
Mayor  Curley,  will  visit  the  Perkins  ! 
Institute  for  the  Blind  tomoTi  i?\v  * 
mornTHg  at  11  o'clock";  ShqJ  will  be  I 
met  by  Mr  Farrell,  the  new  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  shown 
through  the  work  shop  where  the  blind 
people  do  various  kinds  of  work  with 
the  aid  of  modern  machinery.  The 
work  given  to  these  blind  people  makes 
them  self-supporting. 


Au.tfu.s-t  7.  /13I 


New  Director  Inspects  Workshop  of  Blind 


Gabriel  Farrell,  second  left,  new  director  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
tlie  Blind,  Watertown,  shown  as  he  inspected  a  mattress  being  made 
by  John  Kulesga,  left,  and  William  Hunter,  right.  Frank  C.  Bryan, 
•econd  right,  workshop  manager,  conducted  the  new  director  on  * 
tour  of  the  industrial  building  manned  by  blind  inmates, 

Rhi-n^becK.NY.,  foy^fc- 


Augus-t  y,  113/ 


A  Rector  Leaves 

It  seems  a  simple  matter  to  sever  one's  relation- 
ship with  a  town,  an  institution  or  with  individuals. 
To  remove  one's  belongings,  say  adieu  and  depart. 
But  not  so.  An  invisible  chain  of  human  inter- 
ests, of  christian  fellowships,  of  kindly  deeds  is 
formed  that  time  nor  distance  cannot  break.  The 
influence  of  a  life  lived  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  the  christian  thought  which  has  been  instiled 
into  the.  minds  of  young  and  old  and  a  willing  ser- 
vice rendered  wherever  service  was  needed,  in  civic 
circles,  sacred  or  secular,  welds  a  chain  of  enduring 
qualities. 

The  inestimable  value  of  a  christian  life  lived  in 
a  christian  spirit  will  outlve  generations  and  be  felt 
after  memory  has  grown  dim.  The  departure  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell  and  family  from  Rhinebeck 
last  week  will  be  cause  for  regret  to  all,  but  the  in- 
fluence for  good  which  will  remain  from  their 
having  lived  among  us  is  a  heartening  thought. 


A/en/  Yohk  C/ty,MY.   Gtephic 


?3 


Au&us-t:   7,   /93I 


They're  Real  Blind  Flyers 


SENSITIVE  as  the  most  minute  aerial,  these  gifted  blind  students  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education   of  the  Blind  actually  inspect  planes   at  Roosevelt  Field  by  sense   of  touch 

alone.  Picture 
shows__them  "see- 
ing" plane  in 
which  they  later 
flew  over  field 


Lowell,  W3SS.,  Courier-CiTi2.cn 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
ADOS  SIX  TEACHERS 

School    for    Blind    Co-operates 

with  Harvard  in  Training 

Instructors 


New  appointments  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  have  been  announced  by 
Gabriel  Farrell,  the  director.  Six 
new  teachers  have  been  appointed 
and  two  of  the  present  staff  have 
been  promoted.  All  other  members 
of  the  staff  will  continue  at  their 
regular  posts.  To  fill  teaching  posi- 
tions in  this  school,  which  educates 
nearly  300  young  people  without 
enough  sight  to  do  the  work  in  regu- 
lar schools^jcandidates  must  not  only 
have  the  usual  qualifications  for 
teaching  school  but  must  also  have 
special  aptitude  in  using  the  unique 
methods  employed  in  instructing  the 
blind. 

To  prepare  teachers  for  this  special 
work.  Perkins  Institution  has  co-op- 
erated with  Harvard  university  in  the 
conduct  of  a  course  for  teachers  in 
schools  for  those  visually  handi- 
capped. This  course  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  for  25 
years  was  director  of  the  institution. 


As    director-emeritus    Dr.    Allen    will 
give  most  of  his  time  to  this  instruc-  | 
tion.     The  lectures  are  given  at  Per-  I 
kins,    where    the    students    live    and  ! 
have  practical  experience  assisting  in 
the   school   work.     The   course   opens 
early   in   October   and   already   many 
have  enrolled. 

The  new  appointments  are:  At  the  j 
Boys  school.  Miss  Esther  G.  Her-  ; 
furth,..  who  has  completed  the  Har-  ' 
vard. course  and  who  has  taught  at 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  to  as- 
sist in  manual  training;  Miss  Flor- 
ence W.  Barbour,  who  has  taken  the 
Harvard  course  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Boston  university,  to  teach  English; 
Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  of  the  Georgia 
School  for  the  Deaf,  to  do  special 
work  with  deaf  and  blind  pupils;  at 
the  Girls  school,  Miss  Gladys  Read 
of  Manchester  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Salem  Norma!  school,  to  teach  science 
and  nature  study;  Miss  Helen  R. 
Trafton,  a  recent  graduate  of  Mt. 
JHolyoke,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  the  department  of  psychology, 
and  Miss  Ruth  M.  Knapp,  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  college,  is  to  be  an  as- 
sistant in  the  library. 

Miss  Anna  Gardner  Fish,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  secretary  to 
the  director,  has  been  appointed  reg- 
istrar, a  new  administrative  position 
carrying  with  it  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  pupils  in  the  vari- 
ous schools.  Miss  Bertha  E.  San- 
geleer,  who  has  been  assistant  secre- 
tary, is  to  be  secretary  to  the  di- 
rector. 


w 


Boston.  A/jjss.,  ~T~ra  ve/et- 
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Herald-Traveler  Pri^e  -  Winning  Picture 

(SEND     IN    YOUR    SNAPSHOTS    AND     WIN    A    PRIZE) 


THE  LOS  ANGELES   OVER  THE   CHARLES  RIVER 

o 

Picture  by  DOROTHY  GAGE,  48  Alma  Avenue,  Belmont  .  I 

The  Herald-Traveler  is  awarding  $500  in  cash  prizes — first  prize,  $50;  second,  $15;  third,  $5;  ten  prizes  of  j 
$3  each  and  400 'of  $1  each.  Every  day  except  Saturday  one  picture  will  appear  on  the  Magazine  Page  of  the  Trav-  | 
eler.  On  Saturdays  seven  will  appear  in  the  Rotogravure  Section.  One  picture  will  appear  each  week  day  on  the 
Woman's  Page  of  The  Herald,  and  twelve  on  Sunday  in  the  Rotogravure  Section  of  the  Sunday  Herald.  Every 
amateur  photographer  is  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  Submit  as  many  photographs  as  you  wish.  Print  your  name 
and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print,  also  a  picture  title.  No  prints  will  be  returned  and  mailings  are  at  the 
owner's  risk.    Address  your  pictures  to  Amateur  Photo  Contest,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PIANO  EXPERT 


Brockton  Youth  Over- 
comes Life  Handi- 
cap. 


This  handicap  has  seemingly  proved 
no  obstacle  to  the  young  man,  who 
has  completed  all  the  required 
courses  at  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the'Educa- 
tion  of  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 

He  not  only  graduated  from  their 
High  school  but  he  has  also  received 
a  certificate  from  the  piano  normal 
department  at  Perkins.  This  de- 
partment is  !  "»rably  recognized  by 
the  highest  inking  musical  con- 
servatory in  the  country.  Mr.  Rubin 
is  now  a  student  at  the  New  Ens- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  is 
taking  the  regular  prescribed  course 
and  is  specializing  in  piano  under 
Howard  Goding. 


Manuel  Rubin  of  12  Karl  place, 
this  city,  is  soon  to  commence  in- 
structing the  youth  of  Brockton  in 
the  "Youngest  of  the  Arts."  Mr.- 
Rubin  has  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of    his    eyes    since    early    childhood. 


?ro 

1/ /Je-rjc  e, 

H  1.,  Jeurnai 

/\u.gust 

3.  L,  11 31 
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PERSONS'  OUTING 

Rocky  Point  Event  Arranged  by 

Maurice  Adler,  Who  Is 

One  of  Group. 


ETERTAINED    BY    VOCALISTS 


Individuals   and    Business   Concerns 
Provide    Autos;    Optometry   So- 
ciety Also  Co-operates 

Approximately  150  blind  persons  and 
their  escorts  attended  the  outing  given 
to  the  blind  people  of  Providence  and 
vicinity  yesterday  afternoon  at  Rocky 
Point.  The  outing  was  planned  by 
Maurice  Alder  of  100  Charles  Field 
street,  himself  blind,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  day's  activities,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  Op- 
tometry, which   financed  the  outing. 

The  group  lefi  Gaspee  street  at  1 :30 
o'clock  in  50  machines  donated  by  in- 
dividuals and  business  concerns.  "Upon 
arrival  at  the  resort,  a  shore  dinner  was 
served  in  the  Rocky  Point  Convention 
Hall.  Solos  were  sung  by  Albeit  Ro- 
mano: *Iiss  Doris  Skipp.  a  blind  girl, 
who  won  first  prize  in  1929  in  a  local 
radio  audition  and  the  local  and  State 
auditions  in  1930.  Bonfiglio  Alberini  and 
Rev.  William  Bastow  of  Pawtucket 

Rev.  Mr.  Bastow  .delivered  an  invoca- 
tion. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Cares.  Vice  President  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind, 
that  Edward  M.  Fay  has  donated  100 
theatre  seats  to  the  association  for  the 
blind  people  of  the  city  Friday  night  at 
7  o'clock. 

Among  the  guests  present  in  addition 
to  Mrs.  Carey,  were  Miss  Mary  E. 
French.  Miss  Nancy  Kimball,  retired 
State  teacher  of  the  blind;  Mrs.  James 
Earle  Cheesman  and  Mrs.  James  McKin- 
uon.  all  council  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind:  Dr. 
Carl  Jagolinzer.  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  of  Optometry.  Dr.  Hugh 
S.  Cunningham.  Past  President,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Rhode  Island  Journal  of  Op- 
tometry. 

After  dinner  the  group  enjoyed  the 
cments  of  the  midway,  assisted 
»h  them  by  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Gold- 
larb.  Miss  Ethel  Goldfarb.  'Mrs.  Cora 
Adler  and  Mrs.  Nan  Allsworth.  A  blind 
boy  of  15  was  carried  throughout  the 
various  amusements  in  the  arms  of  Ray- 
mond Kronson.  21. 

Charles  Kronson  and  A.  Zabbo.  Rocky 
Point  concessionaires,  donated  150 
pounds  of  candy  to  the  group,  which  was 
assembled  for  the  outing  through 
broadcasts  from  stations  WJAR,  the  Out- 
let Company,  and  WEAN.  The  Shepard 
Stores.  At  5  o'clock  the  group  returned 
to  Trinity  square.  Providence,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  State  police  and 
Cranston  and  Providence  police. 


Boston,  M*ss.,  Herald 
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DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 


HONORS  AMERICANS 
IN  WORK  FOR  BLIND 

I  Vienna  Institute  Names  Three 
As  Honorary  Members 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
NEW  YORK,  Aug.  29— The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  "Hone  Warte"  in  Vienna,  one  of 
the  outstanding  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Europe,  at  their  last  meeting  appointed 
three  American  honorary  members:  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  emeritus, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  city,  and  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  director,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  New 
York  city. 

This  honor  was  conferred  on  them  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  work  for  the  blind,  especially 
in  education,  and  indicates  the  world- 
wide influence  of  these  three  American 
leaders  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Allen  taught  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution from  1888  to  1890,  and  in  1907, 
after  service  as  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Overbrook  returned  to  Perkins  as  di- 
rector. He  is  noted  as  founder,  author 
and  lecturer  in  the  Harvard  course  for 
educators  of  the  blind,  and  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  teacher.  He  retired 
from  the  directorate  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution last  February,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell.  Jr. 


/fugusT  31)  1731 

Japanese  Girls  to  Study 

at  Perkins  Institution 

Word  has  been  received  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  Watertown  that  Miss  Kelko 
Saruta  and  Miss  Ine  Take!  are  sailing 
from  Japan  to  enroll  as  students  in  this 
school  for  the  blind.  These  young  women 
have  a  little  sight  hut  not  enough  to  do 
| regular  school  work.  Miss  Take!  was  born 
blind,  while  Miss  Saruta  lost  her  sight 
in  the  earthquake  of.  1923.  They  are  to 
take  up  special  work  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion which  will  qualify  them  to  take 
their  places  as  educators  of  the  blind 
upon  their  return  to  Japan. 

Accompanying  the  two  young  women 
and  acting  as  their  guide  is  a  Japanese 
young  woman  who  is  deaf,  Miss  Matsue 
Fusukawa.  She  will  go  to  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton  to 
take  the  normal  school  course  which  will 
train  her  to  teach  those  with  her  handicap 
in  her  native  land.  The  young  women  plan 
to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  special  study- 
in  this  country. 
,  Residing  at  Perkins  Institution  this 
year  will  be  pupils  from  many  foreign 
lands.  There  will  be  a  boy  from  Greece, 
two  from  Chili,  one  from  India,  one  from 
Egypt  and  two  from  Bermuda.  While  a 
little  over  half  of  the  nearly  three  hun- 
dred resident  pupils  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts many  other  States  are  represent- 
ed. The  schools  of  Perkins  Institution 
open  Sept.  16. 
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KATWICK— SMITH 

A  pretty  home  wedding  taking  place 
in  the  office  apartment  of  Dr.  Arthur 
David  Katwick,  96  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
on  Friday  evening  at  7.30  united  Dr. 
Katwick  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
Claudia  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith  of  Centerville, 
New  Brunswick. 

Rev.  Prank  D.  Taylor  of  St.  John's 
M.  E.  Church  was  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman. The  bride  was  attended  by 
her  sister,  Miss  Lois  Smith,  a  nurse  in 
the  Providence  City  Hospital  and  by  I 
Miss  Muriel  Sloat,  who  is  connected ! 
with  the  McLean  Hospital  in  Waver- , 
ley.  The  groom  was  unattended.  The 
residence  was  attractive  in  its  setting 
of  beautiful  flowers. 

Dr.  Katwick  is  a  well  known  osteo- 
pathic physician.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Katwick  of  West  j 
Bridgewater. 

The  young  couple  left  Sunday  on  a| 
wedding  trip  to  Centerville,  New  j 
Brunswick.  They  will  return  shortly] 
after  Labor  Day,  and  will  reside  in  the  j 
office-apartment  of  Dr.  Katwick  at  96 
Mt.  Auburn  Street. 


W a.Te.r~Cown  M  ass.   Sun 
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MANN — In  Cambridge,  Sept.  2,  William  Justiri 
Mann,  of  344  Harvard  St.  Funeral  services 
at  the  Waterman  Chapel,  495  Commonwealth. 
Ave.,  Boston,  on  Saturday.  Sept'.  5.,  a1i 
10  A.M.     Friends   are   invited. 

Chtlsea.,/A3SS.,  Record 
Sepre-mber  3,  J?3J 

BlindL  Scholar  Plans 
Career  of  Music  as 
Lecturer-Recitalist 

Mr.  Toivo  Laminan,  who  has  many 
friends  in  Chelsea,  is  beginning  this 
Pall  a  career  as  a  leccure-recitalist  in 
music.  Although  totally  blind,  Mr. 
Laminan  lias  just  completed  a  foril-J 
Iiant  academic  career  at  Tufts  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  June , 
with  magna  cum  laude.  Last  winter ! 
tie  was  elected  to  the  honorary  society 
>f  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  plans  to 
jjive  a  series  of  lectures,  illustrated 
ay  phonograph  and  by  his  own  play- 
ing of  the  piano  on  such  subjects  as 
How  Not  to  Appreciate  Music; 
Schools  of  the  Opera;  Recent  Inven- 
tions and  Trends  in  Music.  His 
Chelsea  friends  wish  him  great  suc- 
cess in  his  work. 


PorTland,  M  ev  fr<t$s-H*ra.  Id 
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Miss  Starbird 
Returns  From 
Season  Abroad1 


Miss  Mabel  A.   Starbird 


Miss  Mabel  A.  Starbird,  teacher  of 
■voice  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Philip  H.  McDonald  of  Vaughn  Hall 
this  past  week.  Miss  Starbird  is  well 
known  in  Maine,  as  the  Gloria  Quar- 
tet, made  up  of  young  women  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Starbird, 
has  given  a  number  of  concerts  in  this 
City  and  other  places  in  the  State. 

Miss  Starbird  has  spent  the  Summer 
in  travel  abroad,  returning  on  the  S.  S. 
Leviathan  the  last  of  August.  There 
were  four  persons  in  the  party,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Carroll  Swan  of  Boston,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  Miss  Mabel 
Monoghan  of  Ellsworth,  who  sang  at 
the  Maine  Music  Festival  in  Bangor  a 
number  of  years  ago;  Mrs.  Marie  Phil- 
lips of  Boston  and  her  daughter,  \Miss 
Virginia  Phillips.  M(ss  Phillips  did  not 
return  with  the  party  as  she  is  to 
study  art  in  Paris  this  Winter. 

Miss  Starbird  was  born  in  Farming- 
ton,  and  each  Summer  visits  her  na- 
tive town  where  she  is  remembered  as 
the  little  girl  who  could  sing  before 
she  could  talk  plainly,  who  could  play 
a  tune  on  the  little  meledeon  when  she 
had  to  reach  above  her  head  or  sit  on 
her  father's  knee,  to  touch  the  keys. 
Miss  Starbird  goes  from  here  to  Water- 
town  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
which  opens  Sept.  14.  The  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Bland  will  celebrate 
its  100th  anniversary  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  plans  are  now  being  made 
to  celebrate  the  event  in  some  fitting 
manner. 

\{e.77  7r>are.lMY..  ^^°_r^___ 
SePTe-mier  la,  1931 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain  of  Sedan,  | 
Kansas,  has  been  a  guest  over  the 
weekend  and  holiday  at  the  home  of  | 
Miss  Grace  Montgomery  of  263 1 
Euclid  avenue.  Miss  Chamberlain ! 
left  Monday  night  for  Boston,  Mass.,  j 
to  resume  her  duties  as  teacher  at  | 
Perkns'  Institute  of  Watertown,  j 
Mass. 


BasT-iv,/v]dsS)  Tra^nsc  ri  P~C 
St-PTembt-r  /^  /fj/ 

Volunteer  Readers  Wanted 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  it  be  possible  for  someone  to  give  ] 
regular  volunteer  service  as  a  reader  to 
a    partially    sighted    student   who    is    at-  j 
tending  Boston  University?    The  subjects  ; 
will  be  economics,  English  literature  and  j 
.-history.      It  will   mean    a   great   deal    of] 
help    and    encouragement    if    volunteers 
can   be  found   to   help   this   student,   who 
•is  earning  his  own  way  through  college. 
If    interested,    please    telephone    to    Miss 
Florence  Birchard,  Liberty  6006,  or  write 
to  her  at  the  Division   of   the  Blind,   110 
Trembnt  street,  Boston. 


StPTeTn  ber 
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BABY  BORN  TO 
BLIND  COUPLE 


NEW  BEITAIN,  CONN.,  Sept.  16- 
A  baby  daughter  was  born  at  the  New 
Britain  Hospital  today  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sullivan  of  S4  Church  street, 
both  of  whom  are  blind.  The  baby  is 
expected    to   have    perfect   sight. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  New  Britain's  only 
blind  newspaperman  and  contributes 
weekly  to  a  Bridgeport  Sun, lay  news- 
paper. His  wife,  the  former  Miss 
Agnes  Wall,  of  Hartford,  was  employed 
in  Ihe  State  Bepartmenl  of  Education 
for   the   Blind   in   Hartford. 


ffo&X/3vei,Mt.,Couri'er-GizeTrz 
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An  interesting  Parmington  mu- 
sician of  the  present  day  is  Miss 
Mabel  A.  Starbird,  teacher  of  voice 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  who  re- 
turned in  August  from  a  summer 
spent  in  travel  abroad.  Miss  Star- 
bird  is  a  native  of  Farmington  and 
each  summer  visits  her  home  town ! 
where  she  is  remembered  as  the  lit- 
tle girl  who  could  sing  before  she  | 
could  talk  plainly,  who  could  play 
a.  tune  on  the  little  melodeon  when 
she  had  to  reach  above  her  head  or 
sit  on  her  father's  knee,  to  touch 
the  keys.  During  the  year  delight- 
ful broadcasts  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute are  heard.  They  will  take  on 
more  interest  to  us  now'  that  we 
know  a  former  Maine  girl  directs 
them. 


AU/c/enAUsS.,    News 
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To  Hear  Blind  Musician 

The  Hallstrom  class  of  the  Swedish 
Methodist  church  will  present  Antonic 
Martone,  the  blind  Italian  musician,  in, 
a  concert  on  Thursday  evening,  at  the 
church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  organ 
fund. 

Mr  Martone  is  a  Dorchester  man  and 
has  given  many  programs  for  wed- 
dings, church  socials,  clubs  and  lodges. 
He  is  a  versatile  entertainer,  as  he  is 
an  artist  on  the  following  instru- 
ments: violin,  trumpet,  piano,  musical 
saw,  flexatone,  novelty  flute  and  other 
novelty  instruments.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  oi 
Music  and  Perkjns  Institute. 

The  HallsErom  clasSTled  by  D  O 
Hallstrom,  is  made  up  of  the  adult  girls 
Of   the  c-.hnmh 


W3.\rham,  Mass.,  Ne^s-Tri  ju-ne. 
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Perkins.  Institution 

|6  Opens  Today  With  300 


With  nearly  three  hundred  chil- 
dren present  Perkins  Institution ' 
for  the  Blind  opened  its  doors  this 
morning  to  begin  the  first  year  in 
.its  second  century  of  service.  The 
opening  gathering  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  on  the  beautiful 
grounds  which  the  Institution  oc- 
cupies at  Watertown.  There  are 
three  schools  at  the  Institution, 
all  of  which  are  filled  with  the 
largest  classes  in  many  years.  The 
full  faculty  of  sixty  members  are; 
ipresent  to  begin  their  duties.  The 
opening  this  year  marks  also  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  of 
the  new  director,  Gabriel  Farrell, 
who  succeeds  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
the  director.     During  its  century  of, 


existence    Perkins    Institution    has 
had  but  three  directors. 

Mr.  Farrell  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  teachers  sounded  anew 
the  great  aim  of  the  Institution  to 
be  of  service  to  those  without 
vision.  In  speaking  ot  the  pupils 
he  urged  them  to  stand  squarely 
before  life,  confident  that  they  can 
overcome  the  handicap  which  they 
have  by  the  more  earnest  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  other  senses. 
The  new  director  stated  that  the 
Institution  must  have  clearly  in 
mind  those  who  are  entitled  to  its 
privileges.  Pupils  to  be  eligible 
according  to  the  charter  must  have 
insufficient  vision  to  do  the  work 
of  regular  schools  and  must  have 
the  mental  ability  to  follow  an 
educational  program. 


~T~h  e.      Co  I ' o  r  A  J-o       Lti  d  e -V 
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THE  PERKINS  FIASCO 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  an  English 
educator  of  the  bljnd  with  reference  to  the  poor  judg- 
ment of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  : 

"I  can  readily  understand  the  dismay  and  distress 
of  the  educational  world  in  general  at  the  Perkins 
fiasco.  It  makes  one  shiver  to  think  of  that  noble  and 
splendid  educational  edifice  erected  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Dr.  Allen's  personality,  diligence  and  con- 
stant care,  crashing  to  the  ground,  as  undoubtedly  it 
will  crash,  if  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  sentimental 
tyro.  It  has  taken  a  score  of  years  or  more  to  build 
up  upon  the  very  sure  and  sound  foundations  laid  by 
Dr.  Allen's  distinguished  predecessors.  A  score  of 
months  will  suffice  to  lay  it  low.  And  when  it  is  broken 
there  will  be  the  usual  pitiful  juggling  with  the  broken 
pieces  in  the  attempt  to  present  a  seeming  whole  to  an 
uninitiated  public — to  the  general  detriment  and  loss 
of  morale  of  the  whole  organization.  Apart  from  the 
result  to  Perkins,  the  result  to  the  profession  as  a 
whole  may  well  be  calamitous.  Its  most  insidious 
I  feature,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  young  and  capable 
men  of  scholarship  and  pedagogic  ability — as  Dr. 
Allen  himself  once  was — seeing  no  prospect  of  promo- 
tion if  such  positions  are  given  to  rank  outsiders, 
abandon  the  profession  if  they  are  already  in  it,  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  enter  it  if  they  are  not. 

"The  feud  between  the  clergyman  and  the  school- 
master for  dominance  in  the  education  of  the  young 
in  ail  branches  is  of  long  standing  in  England.  The 
clergy  have  been  in  full  retreat  for  some  time  now, 
but  there  are  still  isolated  posts  where  they  hang  on 
doggedly.  I  think  there  is  one  school  for  the  blind  only 
in  England  whose  charter  nominates  a  Chaplain  as 
head.  Situated  as  it  is  in  a  city  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  of  great  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, there  may  have  been  some  good  reason  for  this 
in  the  past.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  even 
this  stronghold  may  succumb  when  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  due  to  retire." 


October      /,    (<f3/ 


The  Perkins  Scouts  started  their  I 
meetings  last  Friday,  too,  with  the 
same  group  they  had  last  year  and 
five  recruits.  Mr.  DeMartino  has 
found  that  his  work  as  Physical  Di- 
rector at  the  Institution  demands  so 
much  attention  that  he  can  no  longer 
serve  as  Scoutmaster,  so  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  Assistant  Scout- 
master Reinert's  promotion  to  troop 
leadership. 

So-met  i///fe,  MaSS.,  Journal 
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BLIND     VERSATILE    ENTERTAINER. 

I  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Friendship 
Class  of  College  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
Antonio  J.  Martone,  better  known  as 
Tony  Martone,  the  blind  musical 
genius,  is  to  give  a  concert  in  Mur- 
dock  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  October 
16.  Mr.  Martone  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  also  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  His  versatility  as  a  musi- 
cian, coupled  with  his  splendid  singing 
voice,  is  a  source  of  delight  and  pleas- 
ure to  all  who  hear  him.  He  is  the 
second  tenor  in  the  Milton  male  quar- 
tette. 

His  vocal  selections  include  the  very 
highest  compositions  as  well  as  the 
popular  songs,  and  he  also  executes 
with  happy  abandon  songs  of  a  lighter 
vein,  often  appearing  as  his  own  accom- 
panist. The  violin  is  his  favorite  in- 
strument yet  he  stands  high  on  the  list 
as  a  performer  upon  the  trumpet,  musi- 
cal saw,  jazz  flute,  flexatone,  and 
several  other  novelty  instruments.  His 
programmes  are  varied  enough  to  'suit 
any  taste,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent him   to   the   people   of   Somerville. 

otr.kf    r,  nsi 

Troop  Five  opened  its  outdoor  activ- 
ities by  going  on  a  hike  to  Prospect 
Hill,  Waltham  last  Saturday.  Practi- 
cally every  member  participated,  and 
enjoyed  it.  For  a  start-off  they  found 
it  just  about  as  long  a  jaunt  as  they 
cared  to  take.  SM  Reinert  is  arrang- 
ing for  his  boys  to  go  on  an  over- 
night hike  within  the  next  two  weeks 
to  Camp  Storrow.  For  the  first  time 
in  several  years  this  troop  has  a  lead- 
er who  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  school. 
Thus  he  has  much  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  outside  work  of  this  type.  Mr. 
Farrell,  the  new  Director  of  Perkins, 
and  Mr.  DeMartino,  Physical  Director, 
last  year's  Scoutmaster,  are  supplying 
excellent  assistance. 


W& Te r To w r>f  A| a. ss...    vS  «.T7 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

HAS  EIGHTY  VISITORS 

Sixty  members  of  the  school  of  So- 
cial Work  at  Simmons  College  and 
twenty  members  of  the  training  school 
for  nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  visited  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Sept.  30.  The  eighty  young  women 
were  shown  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  and  saw  the  pupils  of  the 
school  at  work  and  at  play.  Most  of  j 
the  visitors  were  astonished  at  the  agil-  j 
ity  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  skill  | 
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that  they  displayed  at  games,  while  the 
class  room  work  with  the  interesting 
unique  paraphernalia  of  blind  educa- 
tion is  of  appealing  interest  to  all. 

The  visitors  assembled  in  the  main 
building  and  were  taken  first  to  The 
Lower  School.  Here  they  saw  the  pri- 
mary boys  and  girls  playing  on  the 
athletic  field.  The  girls  were  practic- 
ing jumping,  sack  racing  and  other 
games  common  to  seeing  children.  The 
boys  demonstrated  their  plank  swing 
and  other  apparatus  for  good  exercise. 
From  here  the  visitors  went  into  the 
kindergarten  buildings  and  saw  the 
smallest  children  at  work  in  the  class 
rooms  with  braille  slates. 

Going  over  to  the  Upper  School  the 
party  went  to  the  Allen  Chapel  where 
the  pupils  had  assembled,  and  here 
they  heard  the  famous  school  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner.  After  the  chorus  Mr.  Fran- 
cis M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  head  master  of  the 
Boys'  School,  spoke  on  the  ideals  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  then 
the  visitors  were  escorted  through  all 
the  schools,  winding  up  at  the  boys' 
athletic  field  where  a  football  game 
was  in  progress. 
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WATERTOWN  HIGH 
GRADUATES  SWELL 
THE  COLLEGE  LISTS 

A  large  percentage  of  the  1931  class 
of  Watertown  High  School  has  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  students  ranked  high  in  the  col- 
lege examinations. 


* 


Boston  University — Sebastian  Curcio, 
Ruth  Lillimoen,  Hilman  MoGlauflin,  Ar- 
mand  Michaud,  Wendell  Moore,  Althea 
Webb. 

Middlesex  School  of  Podiatry — Wood- 
row  Lowney. 

Providence   College — Rocco  Pontarelli. 

Bouve-Boston — Helen   Saxe. 


W^Tf  r  To  w  77,  M  a  St,  Trib-  £r,T. 
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FIELD  DAY  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


An  opportunity  to  see  many  blind 
girls  participating  in  field  sports  is 
to  lie  given  to  the  public  through 
the  field  day  contest  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Perkins  Institution,  on 
Satuiday  afternoon.  The  autumn 
field  clay  is  an  annual  event  in  the 
school's  athletic  program,  and  many 
people  have  found  it  unusually  in- 
teresting'. The  program  is  in  the 
form  of  inter-college  contests.  Per- 
kins Institution  has  for  many  years 
followed  the  cottage  system  similar 
to  the  new  Harvard  house  plan,  and 
each  house  has.  its  own  team,  cheers 
and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  opening 
of  school  the  gills  have  beeD  prao 
Using  faithfully  under  tin.'  direction 
of  Miss  Mary  H.  Ferguson,  director 
of  athletics  in  the  girl's  school. 
The    program    will    begin    at    2:30 


relay,      basket      ball      throw,      high 
jump. 

That  the  public  is  expected  and 
desired  to  come  is  indicated  try  the 
interesting  invitation  which  the 
I  girls  have  prepared  and  are  send- 
ing to  their  many  friends: 
"Fall    is    the    season    of    bail    games 

and  snorts 
For  many  a  school  girl  and.  boy, 
So   we're   happy  to   say 
We   are  having  Field   Day, 
Which  we  hope  that  our  friends  will 

enjoy. 
On    Saturday   coming    we    gather    at 

two, 
Cur    defeats    arid    our    triumphs    to 

share, 
So    come,    bring    your    family,    and 

have  a  good  time 
For   we're   anxious   to   see  you   all 

there." 


QosTo-n,  Mass.,    PosT 
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THE  BLIND  GIRLS 

How  marvelously  affliction  may  be 
(Overcome  will  be  demonstrated  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Girls  who  are 
■denied  the  blessing  of  sight  will  com- 
pete in  their  annual  track  and  field 
events,  and  will  turn  in  performances 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  their  more 
fortunate  sisters  who  are  not  doomed 
to  walk  in  the  darkness  forever.  It 
is  only  a  fragment  of  the  wonderful 
results  accomplished  at  the  great 
school,  but  the  spectacle  of  these  girls 
racing  down  to  the  tape,  taking  the 
hurdles  and  leaping  the  bars  tells,  as 
perhaps  nothing  else  can,  how  those 
we  are  prone  to  regard  as  helpless 
are  not  helpless  at  all,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  self-reliant,  efficient  and 
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Volunteer  Readers  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  once  more  request  an  appeal  for 
volunter  readers  for  a  very  worth-while 
young-  woman,  who  is  taking-  a  psy-' 
chology  course  at  Boston  University.  The 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  reading  must  be 
done  at  Perkins  Institution,  'Watertown, 
and  the  time  for  the  reading-  will  be  the 
first  part  of  Thursday  or  Friday  after- 
noons or  Tuesday  or  Thursday  evenings,  j 
We  are  also  in  need  of  readers  for  a 
young  man  at  the  School  of  Religious 
Education,  Boston  University.  His  read- 
ing can  be  done  in  Boston.  Telephone 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  Liberty  6006,  or 
write  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  110 
Tremont   Street,   Boston. 


QosTon,  Mass.,   6Joi>e 
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FIELD   DAY  HELD  AT  PERKINS 

WATERTOWN,  Oct  10— The  annual 
field  day  of  the  girls  at  the  Perkinsi 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  ScKbol 
for  the  Blind  was  held  this  afternoon, 
with  more  than  100  girls  participating 
in  the  eight  events.  Oliver  Cottage  won 
the  meet  with  39  points.  Fisher  Cottage 
was  second  with  26.  May  Cottage  close 
behind  with  25  and  Brooks  Cottage  last 
with  six. 

About  300  people  were  in  attendance. 
The  summary: 

Sonr  Contest — Won  by  May  Cottage:  Oliver 
Cottas-e.    second. 

Arcb  Ball — Won  by  Oliver  Cottag-e;  Fisher 
Cottasre.  second. 

Flair  Relay — Won  by  Fisher  Cottaje;  Oliver 
Cuttas-e.  second. 

r.fl-Yard  Dash.  Sighted  GMe— Won  by  Mav 
rv.11.iE-e;  unsighted  frirls.  won  by  Fisher 
Coftarre. 

Tirff-of-War— Won  by  Oliver  Cottage:  Fisher 
Coila'-'e.   second. 

Stilt  Race.  Sighted  Girls— Won  by  Oliver 
Cottage:   May   Cottage,   second. 

Stilt.  Rare.  Sighted  Girls— Won  by  Oliver 
Collate:   May   Cotta-c,   second. 

Stilt  Race,  Unsighted  Girls — Won  by  Oliver 
Cottage;   Ernoks  Cottage,   se.-ond. 

Chariot.  Race— Won  by  May  Cottage;  Brooks 
Cottage,   second. 

Sack  Relay— Won  by  Oliver  Coltaee;  May 
Coltase,  second. 


happy. 
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Fall  field  day,  a  gala  occasion  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
will  be  run  off  under  the  direction  of  Mary"T.  Ferguson  today.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  contestants  are  either  sightless  or  have  defective  vision, 
they  are  trained  to  compete  in  sports  with  as  much  enhusiasm  as  their 
more  favored  sisters.  Dashes  and  races  of  various  sorts  will  feature  the 
afternoon. 

DIRECTED  BY   RINGS 
IN   DASH    RACES 

In  the  dashes,  the  girls  run  guided 
by  rings  which  run  along  ropes  which 
line  lanes.  High  jumping  is  done  by 
contestants  measuring  the  height  of 
the  bar  with  the  hand  before  jumping. 

Track  and  field  work  is  part  of  a 
physical  education  program  which  also 
has  swimming  and  life  saving  as  a 
part.  The  girls  are  taught  to  surmount 
their  handicap  in  sports  as  well  as  in 
other  phases  of  their  lives. 
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News  Comes  From 
Gabriel  Farrell 


Former  Rector  Directs  Per- 
kins School  For  Blind  At 
Watertown,  Mass. 


A  business  visitor  to  town  last 
week  was  Nelson  Coon,  who,  for 
the  past  two  months,  has  been 
supervising  landscape  work  on  the 
grounds  of  Perkins  Institutoin  at 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Coon  brought  back  with 
him  an  interesting  story  of  this 
world  famous  school  for  the  blind 
where  Gabriel  Farrell,  lately  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  is 
now  Director. 

The  school,  according  to  Mr. 
Coon,  is  now  entering  into  its  i 
second  century  of  activities  and ! 
attracts  scholars  from  every  point ' 
of  the  globe.  Blind  children  here 
are  taken  at  an  early  age  and  from 
the  start  are  taught  to  use  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  school  owns  a  library 
of  more  than  20,000  volumes  in  this 
type  of  print  and  so  there  are 
ample  advantages  for  cultural 
activities,  the  school  taking  the 
pupils  through  all  the  work  done 
up  to  and  including  fourth  year 
high  school.  In  addition  there  is  a 
special  course  for  teachers  of  the 
blind,  supervised  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  classes  in  the  manual 
arts  for  those  with  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

The  grounds  at  Watertown  are 
very  extensive  and  among  the 
most  lovely  in  suburban  Boston, 
the  buildings  are  all  of  an  archi- 
tectural unity  in  the  beautiful  and 
impressive  Perpendicular  Gothic 
period.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  the  school  is  run  more 
on  the  plan  of  a  select  boarding 
school  than  that  of  an  "institu- 
tion," the  children  living  in  groups 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  under  the  care 
of  skilled  and  motherly  matrons 
who  succeed  in  making  the  lives  of 
the  children  normal  and  happy. 
More  than  300  children  are  reg- 
istered this  year  and  including  all 
the  various  projects  under  way 
there  are  nearly  250  employees  and 
teachers  who  devote  their  efforts 
to  the  difficult  task  of  blind  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  school  pro- 
perty at  Watertown,  Mr.  Farrell 
also  has  the  care  and  direction  of 
a  mattress  and  chair  factory  at 
South  Boston  where  some  thirty 
blind  are  employed  in  a  most  mod- 
ern plant.  Here  adult  blind  make 
and  re-make  mattresses,  cane 
chairs  and  similiar  work,  and  here 
also  is  located  one  of  the  notable 
presses  for  the  blind,  The  Howe 
Press,  where  the  necessarily  mas- 


sive Braille  books  are  prepared. 
Because  of  the  system  of  raised 
dots  which  compose  this  type,  and 
the  heavy  paper  used,  it  requires, 
for  instance,  some  seven  volumes 
to  print  such  a  book  as  "The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  which  in 
print  type  would  take  one  small 
book. 

Also  as  an  outlet  for  the  work  of 
the  blind,  the  Institution  main- 
tains a  shop  in  the  fashionable 
shopping  center  of  Boston  at  133 
Newbury  Street  where  interesting 
display  are  made  and  samples 
shown. 

Mr.  Coon  says  that  what  has 
impressed  him  most  about  the 
school  is  the  great  work  that  is 
being  done  to  show  the  children 
how  to  live  normal  happy  lives. 
Instead  of  disappointed  feeble 
children  groping  their  way  a- 
round  in  perpetual  darkness,  he 
says  that  he  has  found  a  happy 
group  of  normal  boys  and  girls 
who,  with  rare  exceptions,  would 
hardly  betray  to  the  casual  visitor 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  equip- 
pd  with  sight. 

Friends  of  Mr  Farrell  who  are 
traveling  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
will  find  the  school  on  Route  20 
at  Watertown  and  Mr.  Coon  says 
that  the  Director  is  hoping  that 
he  may  have  the  chance  to  wel- 
come as  many  as  possible. 
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European  Schools 

On  their  recent  trip  abroad  Supt.  and 
|  Mrs.  Driggs  found  time  to  visit  several 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind. 

In  Vienna  they  visited  a  day  school  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  children,  a  residential 
school  for  the  deaf,  also  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  In  order  to  see  these 
schools  permission  was  secured  from  the 
board  of  education  of  Wein  (Vienna). 
iThey  were  well  received  in  all  three 
schools  and  were  also  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  work  being  done.  All  the 
work  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  is  oral. 
|  The  school  for  the  blind  in  Wein  is  one 
of  the  great  institutions  for  the  blind  of 
the  world.  The  museum  is  second  only  to 
that  at  Watertown.  The  principal  and 
the  vice-principal  were  very  attentive 
and  happy  to  show  our  American  every- 
thing. 
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MRS.W00LST0NIN 
ARTICLE  TELLS  OF 
WORK  WITH  BLIND 


,    Officer    at    Slate 
School    Discusses   Various   Phases 
in  Education  of  the  Blind. 


An  article  by  Mrs.  R.  \V.  Woolston 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Welfare  Bulletin,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  dealing  with 
the  institute  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
held  at  the  local  school  for  the  blind 
he  month  of  June. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Institute  For  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
(By  Lucia  O.  Woolston j 

The  teachers  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  a  course  of  instruction 
held  in  their  school  in  Jacksonville 
through  the  month  of  June, 
lecturers  were:  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer 
Merry.  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  and 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld. 

Dr.  Mery  is  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  Experimental  School 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Maxfield  is  supervisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  is  one  of  the  faculty 
ofthe  Israelitsches  Blinden-Institute 
of  Vienna,  Austria.  He  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Rockefeller  Social  Science 
Research  Fellow,  studying  educational 
and  psychological  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  country. 

Austrian  Teacher  Here 

Dr.  Merry's  course  was  on  "Methods 
in  Education  for  the  Blind  and  fve 
Psychological  Problems  Involved"; 
Miss  Maxwell's,  "The  Psychology  of 
the  Blind,"  and  Dr.  Lowenfeld's, 
"Modern  Education  as  Developed  in 
the  Schools  of  Austria. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  a  national  agency  to  which 
workers  for  the  blind  may  turn  for 
help  in  the  solution  of  problems 
which  they  meet  in  their  varying 
tines  of  work.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  blind  and  the  worker  for  the  blind. 
With  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
founadtion  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned, that  of  the  Department  of 
Education  arid  Research.  Tnis  de- 
partment keeps  us  in  touch  with  the 
most  advanced  thought  concerning 
education  work  for  the  blind.  The  Ex- 
perimental School  at  Perkins  is  spon- 
sored by  this  department  of  the 
foundation,  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for^Jjhe^BJjjjjL^t  waftftown, 
Massachusetts,  the  lower  school  of 
that  institution  being  used  as  an  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  school- 
Research  work  is  being  used  in 
every  department  of  life  and  labor. 
The  search  for  new  truths,  for  better 
ways  of  doing  things,  the  evaluation 
of  the  degrees  of  skill  to  be  expected 
from  various  methods,  all  mark  the 
trend  of  effort  in  this  century.  Re- 
search in  education  was  started  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  first  experiment- 
al work  in  psychology  and  education 
w-as  done.  What  should  be  taught, 
how  and  when  should  it  be  taught. 
and  how  should  we  measure  the  suc- 
cess attained  under  various  methods 
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of  teaching?  With  the  development 
of  research  in  general  education,! 
comes  the  recognition  of  its  function 
and  value  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Much  Research  Done. 

Research  in  this  special  field  of 
education  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
Experimental  School  at  Perkins  where 
more  effective  methods  of  teaching 
are  being  worked  out.  This  school 
was  established  for  the  improvement 
of  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  'in  this! 
country.  It  is  not  bound  to  the  use 
of  any  one  method.  It  is  the  desire, 
rather,  to  use  any  methods  that  are 
practicable,  and  have  been  proved  so 
by  scientific  procedure.  It  is  hoped, 
that  the  department  of  special  stud- 
ies in  the  Experimental  School  will 
be  able  to  help  those  educators  of 
the  blind,  who  desire  to  put  the  work 
of  their  schools  on  a  more  scientific! 
basis. 

In  the  lectures  some  of  the  educa- 
tional problems     of     the   elementary 
school   were   given   special   attention, 
such  as  the  work  of  braille  reading; 
whether  to  use  full  spelling  or  con- 
tractions in  beginning  reading;  meth- 
ods  of  teaching  braille   writing;    the 
use   of  the   slate   versus   the   braille- 
writer,    in   teaching   beginning    writ- 
ing; what  to  teach  in  arithmetic;  ,th^ 
place  of  nature     study     and     ob'jer 
teaching;  clay  modelling  as  a  mea' 
of  developing  observation  and  enri- 
ing  the  blind  child's  concepts  of  co 
mon  objects.       The   value  of   edtf 
tional  exhibits  and  museum  work  in 
our   classes   were   emphasized   in   the 
most  stimulating  way. 

Promote  Good  Citizenship. 

In  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship, one  valuable  suggestion  was  the 
use  of  the  problem  conference  method 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  meth-j 
od  is  definite  in  its  technique,  which} 
involves  group  discussion  in  the  class1 
rocm  of  behavior  problems  common 
to  the  experience  of  all  children.  Un- 
der this  method,  a  simple  story  of  a, 
situation  involving  social  conduct  is, 
told  the  children.  Free  discussion  ofi 
the  situation  is  encouraged.  The! 
teacher  acts  as  guide,  but  does  noi 
express  her  opinion  upon  the  prob- 
lem. In  this  way  each  child  is  stimu- 
lated to  do  his  own  thinking,  to 
formulate  his  own  decision,  and  to 
express  his  conclusion  in  terms  of  his 
own  social  attitudes,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting ready-made  adult  standard.0 
of  conduct. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  fine- 
educational  system  of  Austria  was! 
brought  very  clearly  to  our  minds 
by  a  discussion  of  the  efficient  teach- 
ing methods  in  the  elementary  schols 
oi  that  country.  The  project  methoa 
in  schoowwork  brings  rich  returns  in 
growth  through  the  self-activity  o| 
fhe  child.  One  lecture  wos  a  detailed 
account  of  a  school  project,  which 
began  with  a  trip  from  the  Vienna 
School  for  the  Blind  to  the  Danube 
river.  The  trolley,  the  bridge,  a  fish-- 
erraan  and  his  catch,  the  motor  boat 
used  for  re-crossing  the  river,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  day  were  material 
for  the  work  of  the  school  for  two 
weeks  in  conversation,  in  clay  modi 
elling.  in  numbers  (measurements  oi 
the  bridge  and  the  calculation  of  ex} 
penses)  and  in  other  activities. 
Study  European  Writers. 

Writers  on  the  blind  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  both  experimental  ant 
non-experimental  in  their  work,  werj 
studied  with  keen  appreciation  and 
application  to  our  methods.  The  foh 
lowing  points  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention:  What  should  be  done  wit! 
the  blind  feebleminded  child?  Shoulc 
the  child  with  severe  visual  handicap 
not  blind,  be  in  the  school  for  the 
blind?  Wbat  is  the  relation  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  to  th< 


vocational  education?  "  The  value  or 
mental  and  educational  tests,  and  thj 
adaptation  of  such  tests  for  use  witl 
blind  pupils;  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  pre-school  blind  child;  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  problerr 
children  and  the  relation  of  person- 
ality problems  to  physical  defects. 

We  were  brought  in  touch  with  th<- 
White  House  conference  on  Chik 
Health  and  Protection.  The  interest 
and  importance  of  this  conference  tf 
us  can  hardly  be  overemphasized! 
One  of  the  nineteen  points  to  whic' 
the  conference  pledged  itself  give. 
seme  hint  of  its  spirit  and  purpose' 
and  is  one  with  which  we  are  directlj 
concerned.  It  is  this:  For  every  chiles 
who  is  physically  handicapped,  meas- 
ures to  discover  and  diagnose  his 
handicap,  provide  care  for  him,  and 
train  him  so  that  he  may  become  an 
asset  to  society  rather  than  a  liability- 

The  serious  co-operaticn  of  the 
teac-Tiers  was  evident  throughout  this 
v,  hole  course.  In  the  discussion  which! 
followed  each  lecture,  a  spirit  of  live-! 
}y  interest  was  very  marked.  The1 
morning  sessions  from  nine  to  twelve 
were  formal  lectures  by  the  instruc- 
tors. In  the  afternoons  and  evenings,, 
much  time  was  devoted  to  confer-: 
ences  attended  by  groups  of  teachers 
in  quest  of  help.  At  these  very  in- 
formal sessions  the  instructors  were 
niost  generous  in  giving  opportunity, 
for  personal  application  of  their  ex- 
perience to  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  various  departments  in 
r.ur  school. 

At  the  close  of  this  course  of  study 
comes  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  bet-i 
ter  understanding  of  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  the  blind,  and  have  been 
brought  nearer  to  their  possible  so- 
lution. We  have  been  encouraged  to' 
make  use  of  original  ideas  and  to  de- 
velop the  same.  We  have  been  shown 
new  and  improved  ways  of  teaching 
various  subjects,  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials new  to  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard  these 
lectures,  lasting  good  has  come  to  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  throug" 
this  course  of  study. 
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BUND  GIRLS  IN 
SPORTS  EVENTS 

Oliver  Cottage  Leads  Per- 
Kins  Institution  List 


spirit    of   corop'eti 


ilh 


Displaying    a    keen 
Hon     and     skill     that 
tkandieap,    the   girls   of   Perkins    Institu 
te  Blind  at.  Watertown,  yester 
flay  held  their  annual  fall  field  day,  wi1 

me  of  spoi  i  --  events,   Hie  stu- 
flents    nf   Oliver  Cottage   carrying  away 

Ui--'   top    ! ors. 

[he    final    lobulation    was  made 
i.  y  announi  ed 

-    (or   the    year  to   date   as:    Oliver 

IT,;    May,    25,    and    Brooks,    6 

points.       Other    fall    and    winter    events 

idded    as    they    lake    place,    the 

victors   in   June  winning   the  loving   cup 

i 'liters  and  enthusiasm  filled  the  air  on 
ampus,    as    each    cottage    appeared 
in    procession    with    its    mascots.       The 
events  were  for  non-sighted  and  partial- 
sighted   girls,   with   very  little  assistance 
Miry.      In  some  events  bells,  whis- 
.    a  drum  were  used  as  a  guide  for 
apetilni  s,    and    tapes    aided    the 
-'ghted    girls    in      a      50-yard     dash 


vent. 


Trachoma  Victim 
Allowed  U.  S.  Entry 

Rules    Broken    in    Case    of 

Blind  Girl  Here  to  Study 

to  Be  Teacher. 

BOSTON,  Oct.  21—  (AP)  Immigra- 
tion authorities  today  broke  an  estab- 
lished rule  to  allow  a  blind  girl,  a  suf- 
ferer from  trachoma,  to  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

Kyriajis  Nicolaon,  20,  a  native  of 
Athens,  Greece,  arrived  on  the  Steam- 
ship Sinaia  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  yes- 
terday. She  had  come  to  the  United 
States  on  a  three  year  scholarship 
given  by  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
[  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  site 
was  to  fit  herself  to  become  a- teacher 
of  the  blind. 

A  physical  examination  revealed  the 
girl  was  a  sufferer  from  trachoim. 
which  would  bar  her  from  entry  into 
tliis   country. 

Physicians  were  of  the  opinion  thai- 
complete  rest  would  effect  a  new  cure 
for  the  girl  and  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  halted  until  Miss  Nicolaon 
can  be  examined  at  the  office  of  th-^ 
surgeon  general  of  the  United  State- 
in    Washington. 
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BAR  GREEK  BLIND  GIRL 

COMING  HERE  TO  STUDY 


fc 


migration  inspectors  from  the 
East  Boston  station,  who  went  to 
Providence  yesterday  to  examine  the 
passengers  arriving  there  on  the  Fabre 
Line  steamer  Sinaia  from  Greece  and 
Italy,  brought  back  with  them  Jamc.-j 
Correa,   19,   and  SpjTos  Nicknlopoulos, 

20,  whose    claim   to  American    citizen- 
ship is  in  doubt,   and  Pandelis  Xydas, 

21,  son   of  an  American   citizen.      The 
case  of  each  will  be  investigated. 

Kyriajis  Nicolaon,  20,  a  Greek  %\x\ 
who  won  the  three  years'  scholarship 
offered  by  the  Near  East  Relief,  wis 
barred  from  entry  into  the  country  be- 
cause she  is  afflicted  with  trachoma. 
She  has  been  blind  several  years.  She 
was  coming  here  to  study  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Wa^W" 
town,  biH"  upon  the  completion  of  her 
course  she  was  to  return  to  Athens  as 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  $1,000,000 
institute  for  the  blind  which  is  beiig 
constructed  by  the  Greek  Government. 
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Blind  Kiddies  Thrill  to  Roller  Skating 


'Rolling  Alon^'  Marsaret  Morin' 
iwmug  /viong.     F  a  y     Bresnahailf 

Ethel  Kennedy  and  Marie  Beaudoin,  left  to 
right,  students  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  enjoy  roller  skating 
just  as  much  as  other  girls  with  normal  eye- 
Sight.  (Daily   Record   Fholo* 
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Robert  Barrett  of  Faneuil  street 
broadcast  over  WEEI  Tuesday  eve-  j 
ning.  Among  the  solos  sung  by  Mr. 
Barrett  were  "Invictus,"  ''Tally-ho" 
and  "Rosalie."  He  was  accompanied 
by  Manuel  Rubins  who  played  a  pi- 
ano solo,  "Prelude  in  Git  Minor"  by 
Rachmaninoff.  Both  of  the  perfor-  j 
mers  are  graduates  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 
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STUDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AT 
HARVARD    VISIT    PERKINS    IN- 
STITUTION   FOR   THE    BLIND 


venty  students  from  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Social  Ethics  af  Harvard  .Uni- 
versity, accompanied  by  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  the  head  of  the  department, 
visited  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Wateri'OWBT'TaSf*  Monday- 
afternoon.  Every  year  Dr.  Cabot 
brings  his  classes  from  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  out  to  this  school  so  that 
they  may  observe  methods  of  blind 
education. 

The  students  visited  various  class- 
rooms and  also  saw  the  boys  and  girls 
at  play.  There  are  nearly  300  blind 
children  enrolled  at  Perkins-  Institu- 
tion this  year.  They  are  divided  into 
three  schools,  the  J_,ower  School,  the 
Boys'  Upper  School  and  the  Girls' 
Upper  School. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Harvard 
students  went  first  to  the.  play- 
grounds of  the  kindergarten  and  saw 
the  boys  and  girls  playing  on  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  and  also  partici- 
pating in  games  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  seeing  children.  Assembling  i 
in  the  Lower  School  hall,  the  director, , 
Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  spoke  to  the! 
students  on  the  principles  of  blind 
education,  telling  something  of  the 
history  of  the  school  and  describing 
the  peculiar  methods  used  in  this  in- 
stitution. The  students  then  visited 
the  classrooms  of  the  Dower  School. 
They  then  went  to  the  Upper 
School  visiting  the  various  classrooms. 
At  4:15  the  chorus  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution which  is  famous  for  the  beauti- 
ful quality  of  its  music  assembled  and 
sang  for  the  visitors.  The  students 
•olso  visited  the  cottages  where  the 
pupils  of  Perkins  live.  There  are  12 
cottages  in  which  these  young  people 
live  in  groups  of  twenty,  with  their 
teachers  and  masters.  This  type  of 
family  life,  or  house  plan,  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Other  schools  which  have  visited 
Perkins  Institution  this  year  are  Rad- 
cliffe College,  Simmons  College  and 
the  nurses  school  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  the  Mai- 
.den   Hospital. 


Perkins  Institute 

Has  First  Of  Social 
i  )    Hallowe'en  Parties 


A  series  of  Hallowe'en  socials 
for  the  student  body  opened  at  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  last 
evening  when  young  men  of  the 
upper  school  enjoyed  a  party  in 
their  recreation   hall. 

Games,  music  by  student  talent, 
and  a  Hallowe'en  collation  were  en- 
joyed with  members  of  the  faculty 
as  guests. 

Young  women  of  the  upper 
classes  will  hold  their  Hallowe'en 
festivities  Friday  evening,  October 
30,  and  the  little  girls  of  the  kin- 
dergarten classes  will  be  given  a 
seasonable  social  early  Friday  even- 
ing with  games  and  a  luncheon  to 
their  liking. 
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MRS.  BIRD  LEAVES 

$250,000  TO 

— 

Will  of  West  End  Woman  Di*- 
poses  of  $1,040,000 


The  $1,040,000  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Caroline  W.  Bird  of  4  West  Hill  place. 
West  end,  which  was  allowed  by  Judge 
Arthur  W.  Dolan  of  the  probate  court 
yesterday,  makes  public  bequests  cf 
aboui  $250,000. 

They  are:  $100,000  to  the  Robert  B. 
Brigham  Hospital:  $50,000  to  the  city 
of  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  for  improvement  of 
Weston  Field  and  care  of  buildings  on 
it,  which  was  named  for  a  member  of 
her  family,  she  being  a  Weston!  $50,00(1 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions;  $10,000  to  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  for  aid  and  comfort  of  disabled 
world  war  veterans  in  this  state: 
$10,000  to  the  Congregational  board  of 
ministerial  relief,  New  York  city;  $5000 
each  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton, American  Sunday  School  Union  in 
Boston,  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church  In  Canton,  Massachusetts  Indian 
Association,  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society: 
$10,000  to  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky., 
and  $10,000  to  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia. 

The  will  makes  personal  bequests  of 
about  $80,000.  It  creates  several  trust, 
funds  for  friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  One  $10,000  fund  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Miss  Emilie  Poullson  of 
142  Beacon  street. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  Is  left  to 
Charles  S.  Weston  of  Scran  ton,  a. 
brother.  He  is  named  executor.  He  has 
filed  a   $2,000,000  bond. 

*,£,s„£e^survlves    her-    a    honest    of 
$100,000   from    the   residue   to   Harvard 
University    tor    its    cancer    commission 
does  not  vest.    Other  gilts  that  do  not, 
vest   bscause   the  brother  survives  are- 
$100  000  to  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, $50,000  to  Home  for  Aged  Couples 
in  Roxbury,  $50,000  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  for   the   Blind,   $100,000   to   Ameri- 
can -Red  Cross.    Also  the  residue  would 
have   been   divided     among    Massachu 
setts    General    Hospital,    Harvard    Col 
lege  and   American   Board  of  Commis 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 


The  kindergarten  girl's  classes  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
assembled  early  last  evening  in 
their  recreation  hall  for  a  Hal- 
lowe'en social.  Games  that  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  season  were  enje^ed 
and  costumes  made  by  the  lutle 
folks  were  worn.  A  Hallowe'en 
luncheon  was  served.  The  young 
women's  classes  held  a  social  later 
in  the  evening,  enjoying  games, 
music,  and  refreshments. 


RECEPTION 

AT  PERKINS 


The  reception  given  each  year  for 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  Perkins 
Institution,  at  Watertqwn,  was 
held  Wednesday  evening  between 
eight  and  ten  o'clock,  at  the  direc- 
tor's house,  which  is  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Institution.  As  this  was  the 
first  gathering  of  the  faculty  of  the 
three  schools,  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, it  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  all  to  meet  officially 
the  new  director  and  Mrs.  Gabriel. 
Farrell.  Attending  this  year  were 
also  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Director  and  Mrs.  Far- 
rell received  in  the  living  room  of 
the  house.  Standing  in  line  with 
them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell  of  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell  is  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 
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Troop  Five  certainly  is  out  for  first 
place  in  activities  this  year.  With  one 
afternoon  hike  already  to  its  credit 
this  fall,  every  member  (except  two 
who  were  in  the  hospital)  went  to 
Camp  Storrow  last  Saturday  for  the 
week-end.  The  Perkins  truck  did  a 
magnificent  job  to  get  the  twenty  boys, 
their  food  and  equipment  all  out  there 
in  one  trip.  And  S.  M.  Reinert  had 
his  hands  full,  too,  in  carrying  out  his 
program.  It  was  a  great  experience 
for  all  of  them,  and  they  learned  a 
whole  lot  about  the  woods  and  out 
of  doors,  including  a  little  about  fire- 
places. It  was  so  hard  for  the  boys  to 
come  back  to  school  routine  that  on 
the  following  evening,  Monday  of  this 
week,  they  conducted  a  camp  fire  down 
on  the  Charles  River  side  of  their 
grounds.  The  boys  enjoyed  roasted 
frankfurters  and  toast,  and  a  few  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  bake 
potatoes  in  the  ashes  in  the  short  pe- 
riod available.  But  really  the  most 
enjoyable  element  of  it  all  was  the 
jolly  fellowship,  the  jokes  and  the 
stories,  the  search  for  potatoes  lost  in 
the  ashes,  the  good  smell  of  hard  wood 
smoke,  the  warmth  of  a  fire  on  a  snap- 
py autumn  evening,  and  the  very  ele- 
ment of  being  out  of  the  ordinary. ' 
This  time  fires  were  built  on  the  just 
freshly  turned  sod  land,  but  both  boys 
and  leaders  hope  that  before  long  they 
will  have  a  real  Council  Circle  there, 
with  a  few' stones  for  a  suitable  fire- 
place. 
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I  PERKINS    INSTITUTION   AND 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

!       The   annual    meeting  of  the  corporation   ot   the 
j  Perkins     Institution     and     Massachusetts     School 

for    Hie   Blind    will    be   held    at    the    Institution    In 
1  Watertown,     Mass.,    on    Wednesday,     the    fourth 

day  of  November,    1931.    at   three   o'clock.    P.M.. 

to   elect    officers    for   the   ensuing   year,    to   see   if 
j  the  corporation    will   amend   the  by-laws   so   that 

the    annual    meeting    shall    be    held    on    the    flr»t  : 
i  Monday      instead      of     the     first     Wednesday     in 
'  November,    and    to    transact    such    other    business 
las  may  properly   be  acted  upon  at   said   meeting;,  f 
EDWABD  E.  ALLEN.   Secretary. 
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Another  Chance  for 
Blind  Greek  Girl| 


3 


By  a  special  exemption  from  a  ruling 
of  the  Immigration  Department  which 
forbade  entrance  to  this  country  of  Miss 
Kyrin.iis  Nicolaon.  a  twenty-year-old  blind 
Creek  girl,  because  she  was  suffering 
raphoma,  she  Was  re  cKaminotl  this 
„m    at    -,he    immigration    at    East 

Boston. 

Miss  Nicolaon  arrtved  in  this  country 
Oct  16  landing  at  Providence  from  the 
French  steamer  Sin'aia,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  music  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Blind.  An  examination  oy 
public  health  officers  at  Providence 
showed  that  she  had  symptoms  ot  ha- 
choma  and  she  was  ordered  deported  im- 
mediately. An  exemption  from  the  rul- 
ing was  made  by  Hugh  Cumming,  sur- 
geon general  of  the  U.  S.  PubUo  Health 
service,  to  determine  whether  the  girl 
was  suffering  from  the  illness  as  a  result 
of  the  sea  voyage  and  possible  exhaus- 
tion If  the  examination  shows  the  symp- 
toms to  be  due  to  these  causes,  the  idea 
of  letting  her  into  this  country  will  be 
considered. 
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Miss  Dorothy  Lawrence  will  head  the  \ 
group  of  Junior  League  ushers,  which  I 
will  include  Miss  Betty  Thomas,  Miss  j 
Kalherine  Almy  and  Miss  Helen  War- 
ren,  at  the  tea  and  reception  to  follow 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Ed- 
ucational and  Industrial  Union  on  Tues- 
day. Nov.  10.  at  3  o'clock  in  Perkins 
Hall.  264  Boylston  street.  The  tea  is 
to  be  given  for  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  new  director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  Mi's.  Farrell 
will  be  the  guests  of  honor.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  will  also  be  in 
the  receiving  line.  The  pourers  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Renton  Whidden  and 
will  include:  Mrs.  William  A.  Muller,  i 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Allen,  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Strong,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  ; 
Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Williams. 
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Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  will 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd on  Sunday.  In  the  evening  ab 
7.30  the  Rector,  Rev.  E.  W.  Anderson 
will  preach  on  "The  Christian  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Earth." 


~£*T  /OJ9J/: 

|  Honor  Memory  of  Founder      j 
of  Perkins  Institution  i 

Annual   memorial    exercises   were   held  I 
yesterday   afternoon    at   the    Perkins  In-  ! 
stitution    for    the    Blind.    Watertown,    in  ( 
honor  of  its  founder.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  I 
Howe.      Guests    of    honor   included    Mrs.  I 
Maude    Howe    Elliott    of    Newport,    Mrs.  i 
Henry  Richards  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Henry   H.    Richards   of   Groton,   a  grand- 
son, and  Mrs. William  S.  Sims,  wife  of  Ad. 
miral    Sims.      Several   other   members   of 
the  family  also  were  present.     These  ex- 
ercises are  held  each   year  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club,  made  up  of  pupils  whose 
officers  have  charge  of  the  program. 

Mrs.  Richards  contributed  selections 
from  her  father's  writings  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards read  a.  long,  unpublished  letter  tell- 
ing of  his  grandfather's  experiences  in 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Mrs.  El- 1 

liott  told  of  her  father's  great  interest  in 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  also  said  he  could  not  accept  the 
directorship  of  the  new  school  for  the 
blind  until  he  had  attended  to  "some  per- 
sonal business."  This  item  was  carrying 
a  large  relief  fund  to  the  destitute  people' 
of  Poland,  a  mission  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  who  sent 
Dr.  Howe  a  letter  of  appreciation.  This 
letter  is  now  the  possession  of  Mrs.  El- 
liott, who  read  it  to  the  group. 
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,  perkins  institution 
heXd  tells  of  work 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  new  head  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  yesterday 
told  of  the  work  that  institution  is  do- 
ing, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
at  Perkins  hall.  Yesterday  was  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
founder  of  the  school,  who  built  up  its  i 
work  for  blind  youth.  The  school  is  | 
100  years  old  and  during  that  time  has 
endeavored  to  train  .boys  and  girls  for 
a  poised  and  purposeful  life  in  order 
to  overcome  their  handicap. 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting,  president  of  tb.2 
union,  spoke  of  the  work  .by  the  union  ' 
in  obtaining  appointment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  adult  blind. 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Val- 
entinue  Hollingsworth  and  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Warren  were  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  government.  Miss  Made- 
line Delight  BrooKs,  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  "sang  during  the  tea 
and  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell 
which  followed  the  meeting. 
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Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott  of  Newport 
and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Richards  of  Gard- 
iner, Me.,  daughters  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  were  the  honor 
guests  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  at 
the  annual  memorial  exercises  held 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Attending  the 
exercises  with  the  two  daughters  of 
the  founder  was  Mrs.  Sims,  wife  of 
Admiral  Sims.  Other  members  of  the 
Howe  family  were  also  present  at  this 
annual  assembly  of  the  friends  and 
students  of  the  Watertown  institution, 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Howe  100 
years  ago.  The  exercises  take  place  on 
a  day  near  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Howe, 
Nov.  10. 


WATERTOWN  today  gave  to  the 
public  a  tangible  tribute  to  the 
men  who  settled  the  community 
301  years  ago  when  It  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated a  founders'  memorial,  the  central 
figure  .if  which  is  a  bronze  Btatue  of 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  who,  with  Rev. 
George  Phillips  and  other  adventurous 
spirits,  selected  for  their  plantation, 
early  in  the  summer  of  ie:su,  the  place 
that    became    Watertown. 

The  memorial  is  placed  on  the  bank  of 
the  Charles  River,  a  short  distance  from 
Beacon  square.  It  is  of  granite,  twenty- 
six  feet  across,  constructed  in  the  form  Of 
an  oval  exertra.  The  statue  that  sur- 
mounts it  is  nine  feet  In  height.  At 
either  side  are  bronze  bas-reliefs,  de- 
picting dramatic  scenes  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  One  shows  the 
landing  of  Roger  Clap,  near  the  presen! 
Bite  of  the  Perkins  Institutions  for  the' 
Blind,  in  May,  1630,  and  the  exchange : 
with  the  Indians  of  bread  for  fish,  which  j 
incident  is  cut  in  the  seal  of  the  town. 
The  other  is  a  representation  of  Rev. 
George  Phillips  and  Elder  Richard 
Browne  addressing  the  freemen  of  Water- 
town  on  the  question  of  the  tax  levied 
by  the  Assistants,  without  their  consent, 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  Newtowne 
(Cambridge).  At  either  side  of  the  has 
reliefs  appear  the  names  of  the  early 
settlers.  Each  panel  measures  seven  by- 
four  feet.  The  exedra  is  carved  in  the 
form  of  a  seat,  with  three  steps  leading 
to  the  ground. 

Carved  on  the  granite  pedestal  which 
supports  the  statue  of  Saltonstall  is  the 
following  inscription  as  prepared  by  the 
historian,   Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

To    the    Founders    of   Watertown 

Whose      Protest     Against 

Taxation    Without    Representation 

Struck    the    First    -Note 

Of    Civil    Liberty 

Heard    in    this    Wilderness 

Below  this  are  these  extracts  from  a 
letter  sent  by  Saltonstall  to  the  Boston 
ministers,  Wilson  and  Cotton,  a  discus- 
sion of  religious  tolerance:  "I  hope  you 
do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infatiibilitie 
of  judgement  when  the  most  learned  of 
the  apostles  confesseth  that  he  knew  but 
in  parte  and  saw  but  darkely  as  through  a 
glass. 

"That  the  Lord  would  give  you  meeke 
and  humble  spirits,  not  to  stryve  so 
much  for  uniformity  as  to  keep  the 
spirit    of   unity    in    the   bend   of   peace." 

Today's  dedicatory  program  included 
prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  C.  Camp,  pastor 
of  the  Phillips  Congregational  Church, 
Watertown,  presentation  of  the  memo- 
rial to  the  State  by  G.  Frederick  Robin- 
son, chairman  of  the  committee,  accep- 
tance for  the  Commonwealth  by  Caspar 
G.  Bacon,  president  of  the  Senate  and 
an  address  by  United  States  Senator 
Marcus  Coolidge,  a  descendant  of  some 
of  Watertown's  early  settlers.  There 
was  singing  by  the  Perkins  Institute 
choir  of  100  voices.  One  panel  was  un- 
veiled by  Emmalie  Mead  Wright,  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  George  S.  Wright, 
who  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  relief  was  unveiled 
by  Miss  Anne  C.  Phillips,  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  Phillips,  and  the  covering 
over  the  statue  was  drawn  aside  by ! 
Emily  G.  Saltonstall.  daughter  of  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall.  speaker  ot  the  House, 
who   attended   the   exercises. 
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EDW.  E.  ALLEN 
PRESENTS  HIS  FINAL 
REPORT  AT  PERKINS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
held  at  the  school  in  Watertown  on 
Nov.  4th,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  of 
Hyde  Park  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  for  24  years  director 
of  the  Institution,  was  not  re-elected 
secretary  because  of  his  retirement 
from  the  active  leadership  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Allen  presented  the  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  many  departments  of 
the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 
This  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
printed  together  with  other  articles  of 
interest  and  the  treasurer's  report. 

Gabriel  Parrell,  the  director  since 
July  first,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Parrell  made  an  in- 
formal report  of  the  activities  at  the 
Institution  during  the  summer  and  of 
the  opening  of  the  schools  with  the 
largest  enrollment  in  many  years. 
There  are  316  blind  or  partially  see- 
ing people  connected  with  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  this  time.  This  includes 
the  pupils  in  the  three  schools,  the  men 
employed  at  the  workshop  in  South 
Boston  and  a  number  of  teachers  who 
are  without  sight.  There  are  nearly 
sixty  teachers  on  the  faculties  of  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Parrell  reported  many  improve- 
ments on  the  grounds  and  in  the 
buildings  and  stated  that  he  was  con- 
cerning himself  for  the  first  year  with 
problems  of  efficient  administration. 
The  schools  are  continuing  under  the 
leadership  of  the  head  teachers- 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  at  the  Boys' 
Upper  School,  Miss  Elsie  H.  Simonds, 
at  the  Girls'  Upper  School,  and  Dr. 
Frieda  K.  Merry,  at  the  Lower  School. 
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The   Boy   Scouts    of   the   Perkins 

Institution  gave  a  bridge  and  whist 

on    Friday    evening,    Nov.    6    at    the 

Institution. 
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Our  November  Court  of  Honor  will1 
be  held  in  the  Selectmen's  Boom  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Nov.  18,  at  7.30.  The  date  is  being 
changed  because  of  the  general  incon- 
venience of  holding  it  on  the  eve  of  a 
holiday.  We  have  received  advance 
notice  that  a  goodly  representation  will 
be  there  from  Troop  Five.  We  trust 
the  other  troops  will  not  let  the  Per- 
kins boys  monopolize  the  meeting. 
Boys  and  men  should  remember  that 
a  strong  feature  of  the  Scout  program 
is  its  progressiveness.  All  of  our  troops 
are  larger  this  year  than  at  this  time 
last  year;  let  us  have  more  Scouts  at 
every  Court  of  Honor. 


HELD  WEDNESDAY 

Robert    H.    Hallowell    Of 
Hyde  Park  Elected  Presi- 
dent Of  Perkins 
Institution 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
held  at  the  school  in  Watertown 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Robert  H. 
Hallowell  of  Hyde  Park  was  elected 
president.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  for 
twenty-four  years  director  of  the  In- 
stitution, was  not  reelected  secre- 
tary because  of  retirement  from  the 
active  leadership  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Allen  presented  the  reDort  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  many  departments  of 
the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 
This  report  was  accepted  and  or- 
dered printed  together  with  other 
articles  of  interest  and  the  treas- 
urer's report. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  the  director  since 
July  first,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Farrell  made 
an  informal  report  of  the  activi- 
ties at  the  Institution  during  the 
summer  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
schools  with  the  largest  enrollment 
in  many  years.  There  are  316  blind 
or  partially  seeing  people  connected 
with  Perkins  Institution  at  this  time 
This  includes  the  pupils  in  the  three 
schools,  the  men  employed  at  the 
workshop  in  South  Boston  and  a 
number  of  teachers  who  are  without 
sight.  There  are  nearly  sixty  teach- 
ers on  the  faculties  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Farrell  reported  many  im- 
provements on  the  grounds  arid  in 
the  buildings  and  stated  that  he  was 
concerning  himself  for  the  first  year 
with  problems  of  efficient  adminis- 
tration. The  schools  are  continuing 
under  the  leadership  of  the  head 
teachers,  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr., 
at  the  Boys'  Upper  School,  Miss 
Elsie  H.  Simonds,  at  the  Girls' 
Upper  School,  and  Dr.  Frieda  K. 
Merry,  at  the  Lower  School. 

Mr.  Albert  Thorndike  made  the 
annual  report  of  the  treasurer  and 
was  reelected  to  that  office.  The 
corporation  also  reelected  eight 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
as  follows:  William  Endicott  of 
Boston,  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Brookline,  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  Henry  Hornblower  of 
Boston,  Ralph  Lowell  of  Dedham, 
Miss  Maria  Purdon  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam  of  Dedham 
and  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  of  Chestnut 
Hill.  The  Board  of  Trustees  also 
includes  in  its  membership  ap- 
pointees of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. These  at  present  are 
Miss  Lucy  Wright  of  Cambridge  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Rev.  George  P.  O'Connor  of  Ded- 
ham. 
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Story-Teller  Talks"" 
0To  Seth  Bemis  P,  T.  A, 

Miss  Alice  Stewart,  blind  story- 
teller, whose  programs  ^S^-tife  Wal- 
tham  public  library  each  week  are 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to 
many  little  boy  and  girl  book- 
lovers,  was  guest  speaker  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  well  attended 
meeting  of  the  Seth  Bemis  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

The  importance  of  story-telling 
as  a  means  of  bringing  mother  and 
child  closer  together  was  set  forth 
by  Miss  Stewart  who  also  described 
the  home  story-hour  as  a  valuable 
means  of  developing  active  imagi- 
nations and  humor  in  the  child. 

The  different  types  of  lettering 
prepared  for  blind  persons'  read- 
ing were  explained  by  Miss  Stewart 
who  concluded  a.  pleasing  talk  with 
telling  of  "The  Pot  of  Gold",  by 
Mary  Wilkins  Freeman. 

Refreshments  were  served  the 
members  and  their  guests  frc:u 
the  Phineas  Lawrence  P.  T.  A. 
gToup  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Frary  and  Mrs. 
J.  ii,  Enos 
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QUEST  AND  QUESTION 
CLUB 
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Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Quest 
and  Question  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward G.  Richardson  is  president,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Radell,  74 
Orlando  avenue,  proved  to  be  of  in- 
tense interest  to  those  privileged  to 
hear  the  speaker,  Miss  Anna  Wall,  a 
graduate  of  the  PexkJn^_JnatJtute  of 
the,  BliffllL  introducedby  Mrs.  \'kJF 
born  C.  Brown  tire  chairman  of  the 
afternoon. 

Miss  Wall  chose  for  her  subject 
"What  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  Doing  for  the  Blind,"  il- 
luminating her  talk  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  reading  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. "Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that 
there  are  4000  adult  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts?" She  then  contrasted  vivid- 
ly the  days  of  the  past  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Braille  system  of  read- 
ing and  writing  when  the  blind  were 
in  utter  darkness  not  only  of  sight 
but  of  mind  as  well  with  these  mod- 
ern days  of  education  where  they  are 
taught  to  be  self-supporting  and  to 
live    happy   normal    lives. 

She  outlined  their  education  which 
begins  in  infancy  at  the  Nursery  of 
Blind  Babies  and  through  the  grades 
and  high  school  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute of  the  Blind.  She  then  went  on 
to  say  how  their  sense  of  touch  is 
developed  by  a  thorough  course  in 
domestic  science,  sloyd  and  typewrit- 
ing. She  related  their  many  accom- 
plishments, their  occupations  and 
their  recreations. 

There  was  on  display  and  for  sale 
many  beautiful  and  useful  articles 
which  they  had  made  which  included 
needle  work,  of  all  kinds,  crocheted 
bags,  and  lovely  examples  of  hand 
weaving. 

At  the  business  meeting  Mrs.  Har- 
old Jarvis,  chairman  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Committee,  asked  for  further 
contributions  of  food  for  the  Thanks- 
giving baskets. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Cobb  also  reminded  the 
members   that   the   Christmas   season 


was  approaching  and  that  gifts  for 
the  French  Orphans  should  be  sent 
to  her  as  soon  as  possible  for  early 
mailing  abroad. 

Annual  contributions  were  voted  to 
be  sent  Yuletide  Charity  Club,  Girl 
Scouts  Council,  Red  Cross  Chapter, 
Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commis- 
sion and  a  gift  of  five  dollars  to  the 
Mother  of  the  French  Orphan. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meet- 
ing the  members  and  their  guests  re- 
mained for  a  social'  hour  with  their 
hostess,  Mrs.  Radell,  who  was  as- 
sisted in  serving  by  Mrs.  Kilborn  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ordway  and 
Mrs.    Arthur    W.    Dudley. 

RENE  NASH  HAMILTON. 
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>96 Robert    H.    Hallowell    has     been    elected 

president  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Tn- 
I  stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
I  Watertown,  Mass. 
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Miss  Maxfield  on 

Perkins  Faculty 

■  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  of  New  York 
city,  recently  research  secretary  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  in  preparatl.n  of  the  re- 
port   on   the   visually    handicapped   child, 


Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 


will  join  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  beginning"with  the  next 
school  year?"'  She  is  now  supervisor  of 
educational  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  psychological 
education   concerning  the  blind. 

Miss  Maxfield  will  be  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  research,  a  new  position  at 
Perkins.  Under  her  leadership,  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  will  be  broadened 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  personnel 
(adjustment  and  the  intelligent  guiding  of 
blind  hoys  and  girls  into  fields  of  the 
widest  usefulness.  Pioneer  work  is 
planned  in  the  application  of  mental  hy- 
giene to  blind  children  and  studies  are 
ito  be  made  of  methods  of  handling  men- 
tally  retarded  and  superior  blind  pupil; 
These  are  the  most  difficult  problems 
confronting  blind  educators  today. 


"The  first  step  in  our  plan'  of  prog- 
ress." said  flabriel  Farrell,  din 
Perkins  Institution,  in  announcing  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Maxfield,  "was  to 
find  the  best  qualified  person  to '  do  the 
'work.  "We  feel  confident  that  in  Miss 
Maxfield,  Perkins  has  brought  to  Its  staff 
lone  with  wide  experience  in  education  of 
I  the  blind  and  one  competently  versed  in 
clinical  psychology.  Miss  Maxfield  was 
for  five  years  prior  to  1924  on  the  staff 
of  Perkins.  Her  experience  with  the 
American  Foundation  has  given  her  an 
insight  into  the  best  work  that  is  being 
done  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  her 
new  position  she  will  be  a  great  a-set  to 
Perkins." 

Miss  Maxfield  is  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke.  has  earned  her  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Columbia,  and  has  completed  all  of 
her  work  except  the  completion  of  her 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  She  is 
the  editor  of  the  one  professior.al  maga- 
zine for  teachers  of  the  blind,  The  Teach- 
ers Forum.  She  has  published  one  book, 
"The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,"  and 
is  the  author  of  many  magazine  artiles. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Association  of  Consulting  Psychologists, 
American  Psychological  Association,  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 
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JAMAICA  PLAIN  WOMAN 
WILLS  MUCH  TO  CHARITY 

The  will  of  the  late  Sarah  E.  Trott, 
widow  of  George  P.  Trott,  of  759  Center 
street,  Jamaica  Plain,  filed  in  the  Suf- 
folk probate  office  yesterday,  leaves 
$3000  and  the  residue  of  her  $30,000 
estate  to  charity.  The  outright  public 
bequests  are:  $1500  to  St.  Paul's  Uni- 
versalist  Church  in  Jamaica  Plain  if 
there  be  a  mortgage  on  the  edifice, 
otherwise  $1000;  $500  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  North  Edgecomb,  and 
$1000  to  the  trustees  for  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  About  $3000 
in  private  bequests  are  made.  The  resi- 
due of  the  estate  is  left  to  the  Redans 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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!  At  our  Court  of  Honor,  held,  in  the 
Selectmen's  Room,  Town  Hall  last 
Wednesday  evening,  Anthony  Pollino 
j  of  Troop  Five  and  Donald  Faulkner 
I  and  Dominic  Taverna  of  Six  were  ap- 
I  proved  for  advancement  to  Second 
I  Class.  John  Nagle  of  Five  was  recom- 
mended for  merit  badges  in  Civics, 
Reading,  and  Scholarship.  Lawrence 
Thompson  was  also  approved  for 
badges  in  Reading  and  Scholarship; 
Edouard  Vachon  for  Basketry  and 
!  Scholarship;  and  Clifford  Williams  for 
j  Pottery,  Scholarship  and  Swimming. 
These  four  boys  are  all  members  of 
I  Troop  Five  of  Perkins  Institution,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above,  presented 
records  and  credentials  for  the  award 
of  Star  Scout.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
our  December  Court  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  month.  — R.   p.  p. 


PERKINS     ENGAGES 
SPECIAL  EDUCATOR 
|    FOR    COMING    YEAR 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  of  New 
York  City,  who  has  recently  acted  as 
research  secretary  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection, in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
on  "The  Visually  Handicapped  Child," 
is  to  join  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  beginning'with  the 
next  school  year.  Miss  Maxfield  no  \ 
holds  the  position  of  Supervisor  of 
Educational  Research  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  psychology  and  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  this  country.  Her 
[presence  on  the  staff  of  the  Water - 
itown  school  gives  assurance  of  progres- 
sive work  in  this  special  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Miss  Maxfield  is  to  be  director  of  per 
sonnel  and  research,  a  new  position 
at  Perkins. 

j  "The  first  step  in  our  plan  of  prog- 
ress," said  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  in  announcing  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Maxfield,  "was  to 
find  the  best  qualified  person  to  do  the 
work.  We  feel  confident  that  in  Miss 
Maxfield  Perkins  will  bring  to  our 
:  staff  one  with  wide  experience  in  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  one  competent- 
ly versed  in  clinical  psychology.  Miss 
Maxfield  was  for  five  years  prior  to 
1924  on  the  staff  of  Perkins.  Her  ex- 
perience with  the  American  Foundation 
has  given  her  an  insight  into  the  best 
work  that  is  being  done  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  her  new  position  she 
i  will  be  a  great  asset  to  Perkins." 

Miss  Maxfield  is  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
[Holyoke,  has  earned  her  degree  of 
M.  A.  from  Columbia,  and  has  com- 
pleted all  of  her  work  except  the  com- 
pletion of  her  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  She  is  the  editor  of  the  one 
professional  magazine  for  teachers  of 
the  blind,  "The  Teachers'  Forum." 
She  has  published  one  book,  "The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,  and  is 
the  author  of  many  magazine  articles. 


WavtrTown,  M3SS.,Trib-E-nt: 

Nave-mhef    £7,    1931 

At  our  Court  of  Honor,  held  in 
the  selectmen's  room,  Town  Hall 
on  last  Wednesday  evening,  Anthony 
Pollino  of  Troop  5,  Donald  Faulk- 
ner and  Dominic  Taverna  of  6  were 
approved  for  advancement  to  sec- 
ond class.  John  Nagle  of  5  was  rec- 
ommended for  merit  badges  in  civ- 
ics, reading  and  scholarship.  Law- 
rence Thompson  was  also  approved 
for  badges  in  reading  and  scholar- 
ship; Edward  Vachon  for  basketry 
and  scholarship,  and  Clifford  Wil- 
liams for  pottery,  scholarship  and 
swimming.  These  four  'boys  are 
all  members  of  Troop  5  of  Perkins 
Institution,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above,  presented  records  and  cre- 
dentials for  the  award  of  star  scout. 
It  is  planned  to  hold  our  December 
Court  on  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month. 
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"Smuggler's  Luck"  Will  Be 
Read  by  The  Blind. 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  publishers 
of  "Smuggler's  Luck"to  issue  the 
'  publication  in  "Braille",  in  order  that 
the  blind  may  read  this  popular  Nan- 
tucket story  by  Edouard  A.  Stackpole. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  re- 
quest from  the  Perkins  Institute,  the 
publishers,  William  Morrow  &  Co.  of 
New  York,  granted  the  right  to  pub- 
lish the  book  in  Braille  and  so  notified 
the  author.  Braille  is  a  system  of 
printing  or  writing  for  the  blind  in 
which  the  characters  are  represented 
by  tangible  points  or  dots.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Louis  Braille,  a  French 
teacher  for  the  blind,  and  by  its  means 
"Smuggler's  Luck"  will  be  one  of  the 
new  publications  available  for  the 
blind  to  read  and  enjoy. 

_JTAe_  Living  Church 

Nove-mber  Jf,  If3t 

BLIND  INSTITUTION  BEGINS   SECOND  CENTURY  ! 
OF   SERVICE 

The  Eev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  is  start-  j 
ing  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  its  second  century  of  splendid  work,  is 
the  fourth  director  of  the  school  started 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The  second 
and  third  directors  were  Michael  Anagnos,  i 
a  Greek,  and  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  who 
founded    the    lower    school    and    kinder- 
garten, and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  re- 
tired last  July  after  twenty-four  years  of 
service    during    which    the    buildings    in 
Watertown,   the  ensemble  of  the  institu- 
tion,   were   planned    and    completed.    The 
Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell  returns  to  the  diocese 
in  which  he  was  born  and  from  which  hej 
became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He! 
was  a  curate  at  Trinity  Church  before  the  | 
World  War  and  had  other  affiliations,  in- 
cluding the  Civic  Association  of  Norwood! 
and  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Nove-mber  30,  If  31 
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Perkins  Choirs  Will  Give 

Christmas  Music  Concerts 

The  choirs  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  give  their  first  concert  of  I 
Christmas  music  this  year  in  Jordan 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  13,  at  3.30. 
A  second  concert  with  the  same  program 
will  be-  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  | 
school  in  Watertown  on  the  following 
Sunday.  For  many  years  two  concerts 
of  Christmas  music  have  been  given  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  this  century-old 
school,  but  until  this  year  both  have' 
been  held  in  the  school  hall.  Tickets  for  , 
the  concerts  are  complimentary  and 
may  be  obtained  upon  application"  at  the  | 
school.  Two  choirs  will  participate,  the 
regular  choir  of  the  upper  schools  con-  J 
sisting  of  one  hundred  mixed  voices;  and  I 
the  children's  choir  of  the  lower  school 
made  up  of  seventy-five  voices.  In  sev- 
eral numbers  the  choirs  will  sing  an- 
tiphonally. 


Jay  II.  Corliss,  Secretary  of  the 
stale  department  of  public  welfare, 
visited  the  Perkins  Inslitute  for  the 
Blind  at  Water  town!  Mass.,  yester- 
day. He  was  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  state  board. 
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ICONCERTSTO 
BE  GIVEN  BY 
p  BLIND  CHOIR 

First  in  Perkins  Institute 
Series  PlamiecTat  Jor- 
dan Hall 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  th4 
concerts  given  at  Christmas  tinuj 
each  year  by  the.  choirs  of  Per 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  the  first  con' 
cert  this  year  in  Jordan  Hall.  This 
will  take  place  on  Sunday  after 
noon,  Dec.  13,  at  3:30  o'clock.  A 
second  concert  with  the  same  pro* 
gram  will  be  given  in  Dwight  hall 
at  the  school  in  Watertown  on  the 
following  Sunday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  For  many  years  two  con- 
certs of  Christmas  music  have  been 
given  by  the  blind  pupils  of  this 
century  old  school,  but  until  this 
year  both .  have  been  held  in  the 
school  hall.  Tickets  for  the  con« 
certs  are  complimentary  and  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  at  the 
school. 

Music  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they 
can  participate.  Because  of  this 
and  also  because  of  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  the  music  department 
of  Perkins  Institution  the  concerts 
given  by  the  pupils  are  of  unusually 
high  quality.  The  program  for  this 
year  is  made  up  of  many  tradition- 
al carols  and  anthems.  Two  choirs 
will  participate,  the  regular  choir 
Of  the  Upper  Schools  consisting  of 
100  mixed  voices  selected  from  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  high- 
er grades;  the  other  group  will  »e 
the  children's  choir  of  the  Lower 
School  made  up  of  75  children's 
voices.  In  several  numbers  the 
choirs  will  sing  antiphonally. 

BosTo-n,  Mss%.,  Trartscr/pr 

November  30,  I 9  3 1 

Adult  Blind  Group  to  Be 

Entertained  at  Musicale 

On  Thursday  the  Boston  Committee  for 
the  Blind   will  again   entertain   an   adult 
groupTTrTe    Roxbury    Reading    Circle,    at 
the  Roxbury  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso-  ' 
ciation.     The  program  prepared  by  Miss  ! 
Bertha  Tishler,  hostess  of  the  afternoon,  i 
will    include    numbers     by    Miss    Martha  | 
Sturm,    soprano;     Tony    Dean,    tenor    of 
Station  W.  B.  S.  O.,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Evelyn   Burns,     and     Adelaide    Hubbard, 
'cellist,  accompanied  by  Miss  Helen  Cul-  j 
vln.      Refreshments   will   follow. 


B6STov,M^SS.i  Traveler 
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PERKINS  INST.  05 
XMAS  CONCERTS 

The  concerts  of  Christmas  music 
given  annually  by  two  choirs  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  have  proven 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
give  the  first  concert  this  year  In  Jor- 
dan hall  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  13,  at  | 
3:30.  A  second  concert  with  the  same: 
program  will  be  given  in  Dwight  hall  at 
the  school  in  Watertown  on  the  follow-  \ 
ing  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
Tickets  are  complimentary  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  school. 

Music  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they  can 
participate  thoroughly.  The  program  for 
this  year,  in  which  two  choirs  will  par- 
ticipate, is  made  up  of  many  additional 
carols  and  anthems.  The  two  groups  are 
the  regular  choir  of  the  upper  schools 
consisting  of  100  mixed  voices  and  the 
children's  choir  of  75.  In  several  num- 
bers the  choirs  will  sing  antiphonally. 


BosTon,  N\ass,  Globe. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

\     "IHTOIR  PLANS  CONCERTS 

H-The  choir  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  give  its  first  Christmas 
concert  this  year  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Dec  13,  at  3:30.  A 
second  concert,  with  the  same  pro- 
gram, will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
the  school  in  Watertown  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  afternoon  at  3. 

For  many  years  .  two  concerts  of 
Christmas  music  have  been  given  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  this  century-old 
school,  but  until  this  year  both  hava 
been  held  in  the  schoCl  hall.  Tickets 
for  the  concerts  are  complimentary, 
and  may  be  obtained  up  applicatioa 
at  the  school,  _, 


gosTon,  Mass.,  Hera.ld 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
PfcANS  XMAS  CONCERTS 

First    Program    by    Two    Choirs    in 
Jordan  Hall  Dec.  13 

The  concerts  of  Christmas  music 
given  annually  by  two  choirs  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  have  proven 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
give  the  first  concert  this  year  in  Jor- 
dan hall  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  13,  at 
(3:30.  A  Second  concert  with  the  same 
I  program  will  be  given  in  Dwight  hall  »t 
[the  school  in  Watertown  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
l  Tickets  are  complimentary  and  may  be 
1  obtained  on  application  at  the  school. 
Music  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they  can 
participate  thoroughly.  The  program  for 
this  year,  in  which  two  choirs  will  par- 
ticipate, is  made  up  of  many  additional 
carols  and  anthems.  The  two  groups  are 
the  regular  choir  of  the  upper  schools 
consisting  of  100  mixed  voices  and  the 
children's  choir  of  75.  In  several  num- 
bers the  choirs  will  sin?  antiphonally. 


The      Church    MiliTa-nr 
hloi/em  bi  tr   I  7 31 

Minister  to  the  Blind 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown  begins  its  second  century 
this  year  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
director.  While  coming  to  Watertown 
from  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  he  is  not  a 
stranger  to  state  or  diocese,  for  the 
Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell  who  has  taken 
charge  of  this  famous  school  for  the 
visually  handicapped,  was  born  "  in 
Boston  and  entered  the  ministry  as  a 
candidate  from  this  diocese. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  the  fourth  director  of 
Perkins  Institution.  The  school  was 
established  under  the  leadership  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day 
in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Howe  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  was  Greek,  and  had  come 
to  America  with  Dr.  Howe  after  his 
participation  in  the  Greek  revolution. 
Dr.  Anagnos  founded  the  lower  school 
or  kindergarten.  The  third  director  was 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  who  retired  last 
July  after  twenty-four  years  of  service. 
Dr.  Allen  planned  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion the  beautiful  plant  at  Water- 
town. 

When  called  to  the  directorship  of 
Perkins,  Mr.  Farrell  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Rhinebeck. 
New  York.  Before  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  religious  education  in  the 
Diocese  of  New  York.  Before  entering 
the  World  War  he  was  an  assistant 
minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Civic 
Association  at  Norwood  and  has  been 


Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell 

associated  with  the  Boston  Transcript. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of 
the  Cambridge  School.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children.  There  are 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils  at  Perkins 
and  about  sixty  teachers  on  the  staff. 
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THE  HARVARD  COURSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  which  Dr.  Allen, 
now  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  did  for  the  blind  and  for  their  education  and 
welfare  was  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  training 
at  Harvard  College  for  both  blind  and  seeing  to  fit 
them  for  teaching  the  blind.  Although  Dr.  Allen  has 
given  up  his  active  duties  at  Perkins,  yet  he  continues 
to  direct  this  special  work  at  Harvard. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Allen's  services  to  the  blind,  Dr. 
Burrett  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  says : 

"While  Mr.  Allen  has  given  lifelong  thought  and 
study  to  the  problem  of  adequate  buildings  for  hous- 
ing residential  schools  for  the  blind,  he  has  always 
recognized  the  truth  that  teachers,  not  buildings,  make 
schools.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  he  has 
constantly  sought  thoroughly  trained  teachers  as 
members  of  his  staff.  Believing  so  strongly  in  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  trained  teacher,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Allen  began  to  plan  training 
courses  for  teachers  of  blind  youth,  with  the  result 
that  he  persuaded  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
of  Harvard  University  to  provide,  in  conjunction  with 
Perkins,  an  extension  course  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a 
course  which  Mr.  Allen  himself  has  conducted. 

"This  course  Mr.  Allen  has  hoped  would  place 
our  work  on  a  professional  basis,  as  the  work  for  the 
deaf  already  is  in  most  states,  and  now  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  this  dream  seems  about  to  be  realized. 

"The  facilities  of  the  Perkins  Institution  make 
possible  a  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
phases  of  such  a  course.  The  library  contains  the 
most  complete  body  of  literature  on  blindness  and  the 
blind  available  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  an 
integral  part  of  which  is  'a  historical  museum  of  casts, 
pictures  and  appliances  for  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion.' The  Plarvard  Course  is  given  the  first  semester 
of  the  school  year.  It  is  followed  during  the  second 
semester  by  a  course  in  methods,  completely  organ- 
ized with  an  efficient  director  and  staff  to  make  it 
effective. 

"Students  from  many  countries  have  gone  to  Per- 
kins to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  productive  year's 
work  in  preparation  for  the  highly  specialized  work 
of  teaching  blind  children." 

Jersey  c/ry,  NJ.,  Jour-nai 
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"^fTfc,  most     optimistic     person     we. 
ure   of  knowing   is   a 

I.    A   student   at    the 
1 1  e   fgt>thc   Blind,    at 

5., "but  a  resident  of 
this  town  of  ours.  Her  letters  are 
the  most  cheerful  we've  ever  re- 
ceived. A  few  excerpts  from  a  re- 
cent one  are  .  .  "I  suppose  Boston 
is  a  nice  city,  but  I'm  lonesome  for 
the  push  and  shove  of  ctear  old  New 
York.  From  a  cultural  standpoint  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  great  metro- 
polis. I've  heard  the  People's  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Symphony,  Lily 
Pons,  and  John  JfeCormack.  A  Bos- 
ton audience  will  not  pay  more  than 
S3  for  an  orchestra  seat,  hence  the 
fine  concerts  at  reasonable  prices. 
Leave  it  to  me  not  to  miss  anything 
that  is  good!  Bunker  Hill  is  the  onlv 
historic  site  I've  visited,  but  there's 
plenty  of  time.  What  food  we  get 
here !  I've  gained  four  pounds— mut-h 
to  my  disgust.  This  cottagi 
puted  to  have  the  best  cook/on  the 


I  grounds  and  I  believe  it.  Everyone 
is  just  lovely  to  me.  I've  yet  to 
learn  why  everyone   always   does   so 

much  for' me In  this  short  time 

I've  learned  more  about  blindness 
and  the  blind  than  I  thought  could 
ever  be  written.  The  work  is  most 
interesting  and  anything  but  hard.  I 
just  love  to  study.  With  the  radio, 
good  friends  and  books  I  can  always 


ir 


WsTettaMn,  Mass.,   Suv 
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PERKINS  CONCERTS  TO 

BE  HELD  DEC.  13  AND  20 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
concerts  given  at  Christmas  time  each 
year  by  the  choirs  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  it  has  been  decided 
to  give  the  first  concert  this  year  in 
Jordan  Hall,  Boston.  This  will  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
13,  at  3.30.  A  second  concert  with  the 
same  program  will  be  given  in  Dwight 
Hall,  on  the  Perkins  grounds  in  Wa- 
tertown,  on  the  following  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, December  20,  at  3  o'clock.  For 
many  years  two  concerts  of  Christmas  i 
music  have  been  given  by  the  blind 
pupils  of  this  century  old  school,  but 
until  this  year  both  have  been  held  in 
the  school  hall.  Tickets  for  the  con- 
certs are  complimentary  and  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  at  Jthe 
school. 

Music  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they  can 
participate.  Because  of  this  and  also 
because  of  the  high  standards  set  by 
the  music  department  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution the  concerts  given  by  the  pu- 
pils are  of  unusually  high  quality. 
The  program  for  this  year  is  made  up 
of  many  traditional  carols  and  an- 
thems. Two  choirs  will  participate, 
the  regular  choir  of  the  Upper  Schools 
consisting  of  100  mixed  voices  selected 
from  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  higher  grades;  the  other  group  will 
be  the  children's  choir  of  the  Lower 
School  made  up  of  75  children's  voices. 
In  several  numbers  the  choirs  will  sing 
antiphonally. 


B rook }> -n e,  Af<? ss^  chronicle. 
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Because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
concerts  given  at  Christmas  time  each 
year  by  the  choirs  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  feature  is  to  be 
continued  this  year  with  two  programs. 
The  first  concert  is  to  be  given  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 13,  at  three-thirty  and  the  second 
concert  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in 
Watertown  on  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  Music  is  the 
one  fine  art  that  the  blind  can  enjoy  and 
in  which  they  can  participate  and  be- 
cause of  this  and  the  high  standards  set1 
by  the  music  department  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution the  concerts  given  by  the  pu- 
pils are  of  unusually  high  quality.  The; 
program  for  this  vear  is  made  up  ofi 
many  traditional  carols  and  anthems. 
Two  choirs  will  participate,  the  regular 
choir  of  the  upper  schools  consisting  of 
one  hundred  mixed  voices  selected  from 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  higher 
grades  and  the  children's  choir  of  the 
lower  school  made  up  of  seeventy-five 
children's  voices.  In  several  numbers 
the  choirs  will  sing  antiphonally.  Tick- 
ets for  the  concerts  are  complimentary 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
at  the  school. 


IV<3 rer Tow ny  A1  as 5V  Sun 
December  3,  I  f  3 1 

PUBLIC    INVITED    TO 

READING  OF  "HAMLET" 

On  Friday  evening,  December  4,  at 
8  o'clock,  Shakespeare's  great  play, 
"Hamlet,"  is  to  be  read  by  a  profes- 
sional reader  at  Dwight  Hall,  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Edward  Abner  Thompson  of 
the  Curry  School  of  Expession,  Boston, 
has  entranced  the  pupils  and  staff  of 
Perkins  by  the  beauty  of  his  readings. 
In  order  that  others  may  have  a  share 
in  this  opportunity  the  officers  of  the 
school  have  opened  the  doors  to  any 
who  may  care  to  come.  No  tickets  will 
be  necessary  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  neighbors  will  come  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 


WaTe.rTown,  M£SS.,Tr/b-E7?V 
Dece^ter  </,  )f3l 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 
BY  PERKINS  CHORUS 


Because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
i  concerts  given  at  Christmas  time 
each  year  by  the  choirs  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  the  first  concert  this 
year  in  Jordan  Hall.  This  will  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 13,  at  3:30  o'clock.  A  second 
concert  with  the  same  program  will 
b|e  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  thej 
school  in  Watertown  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
For  many  years  two  concerts  of 
Christmas  music  have  been  given  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  this  century  old 
school,  but  until  this  year  both  have 
been  held  in  the  school  hall.  Tick- 
ets for  the  concerts  are  compli- 
mentary and  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  at  the  school. 

Music  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they 
cari^  participate.  Because  of  this 
and  also  because  of  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  the  music  department  of ; 
Perkins  Institution  the  concerts  | 
given  by  the  pupils  are  of  unusually  i 
high  quality.  The  program  for  this 
year  is  made  up  of  many  traditional 
carols  and  anthems.  Two  choirs 
will  participate,  the  regular  choir  of 
the  Upper  Schools  consisting  of  one 
hundred  mixed  voices  selected  from1 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
higher  grades;  the  other  group  will 
be  the  children's  choir  of  the  Lower 
School  made  up  of  seventy-five 
children's  voices.  In  several  num- 
bers the  choirs  will  sing  antiphonal- 
ly. 

Rostov^  MctsS^Trairscript- 

December  s;    1131 

Choirs  of  Blind  to 
i  Give  Two  Concerts 

While  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
fine  quality  of  music  rendered  by  the| 
blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at 
their  public  concerts,  few  realize  that  the 
entire  program  lasting  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  has  to  be  committed  to  mem-j 
ory.  Books  printed  in  braille  containing 
the  necessary  music  would  make  a  stack 


beside  each  pupil  as  high  as  himself.  The 
prodigious  task  Is  possible  because  thesej 
blind  boys  and  girls  have  learned  to  de- 
velop the  memory  sufficiently  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  sight. 

So  popular  have  the  annual  Christ- 
mas concerts  of  Perkins  Institution  be- 
come that  this  year  the  officers  of  the 
school  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
one  of  the  two  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Boston.  The  concert  there  will  be  given 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  13,  at  3.30  P.  M.  On 
the  following  Sunday  the  second  concert 
will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school 
in  Watertown.  The  same  program,  made 
up  of  traditional  carols  and  Christmas 
anthems,  will  be  rendered  at  both  con- 
certs. These  Christmas  concerts  have 
been  given  for  many  years  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  director  of  j 
music  at  Perkins  Institution.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner has  always  put  great  stress  upon 
teaching  the  blind  only  the  finest  grade 
of  music  and  his  high  standards  are  re- 
flected in  the  programs. 

Two  choirs  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  the  regular  choir  of 
the  upper  school  made  up  of  one  hun- 
dred mixed  voices.  This  choir  sings 
every  morning  at  the  chapel  exercises 
of  the  school  and  rehearses  as  a  body 
almost  every  afternoon.  The  second 
choir  will  occupy  an  entire  balcony  sec- 
tion in  Jordan  Hall,  and  the  balcony  at 
Dwight  Hall.  This  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing, 
which  features  several  of  the  numbers 
on  the  program.  This  choir  is  made  up 
of  children  from  the  lower  school  who 
range  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
fifth. 


BosTon,fi\ass.,  Post 

December    1,   If 31 

I  am  told  that  the  popularity  of  th« 
:  concerts  conducted  by  the  choir  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
!  at  the  Christmas  season  warrants  twe 
programmes  this  year. 

The  first  will  be  held  Sunday  after- 
noon, Dec.  13,  at  Jordan  Hall,  and  the 
second  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
|  noon  at  Dwight  Hall  in  the  Water- 
town    School. 

Two  choirs  will  render  various  carols 
and    anthems. 

The  first  choir  consists  of  100  mixed 
voices  selected  from  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  higher  grades,  and 
the  second  choir  comprises  75  chil- 
dren's   voices    from    the    lower    grades. 


SPring-Fie'J,  tAass..  News 
Uece-mh>eh    7,   1931 


BLIND  STUDENTS  PUN 
I  JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

Watertown,  Dec.  7  —  So  popular 
have  become  the  Christmas  concerts 
given  by  Perkins  institution,  that  this 
year  the  oUffiers  '  of  "the  school  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  one  of  the 
two  concerts  in  Jordan  hall,  Boston. 

The  concert  there  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  3.30.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  second  concert  will  He 
given  in  Dwight  hall  at  the  school  in 
Watertown.  . 

The  same  program,  made  Up  oi 
traditional  carols  and  Christmas 
anthems,  will  be  rendered  at  both  con- 

|  These  Christmas  concerts  have  been 
given  for  many  years  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  direc- 
tor of  music  at  Perkins  institution.  Mr 
Gardiner  has  always  put  great  stress 
upon  teaching  the  Mind  only  the  fin- 
est grade  of  music  and  his  high  stand- 
ards are  reflected  in  the  programs. 


BosTon,  Mass. ,    Globe- 


BLIND  STUDENTS  PLAN 
JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

Perkins  Institution  Group 

Answer  Popular  Demand 

WATEKTOWN,  Dec  6— So  popular 
have  become  the  Christmas  concerts 
given  by  Perkins  Institution,  that  this 
year  the  officers  of  the  school  have 
found  It  necessary  to  give  one  of  the 
two  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston. 

The  concert  there  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Dec  13,  at  3:30.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  second  concert 
will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the 
school  in  Watertown. 

The  same  program,  made  up  of  tra- 
ditional carols  and  Christmas  anthems, 
will  be  rendered  at  both  concerts. 

These  Christmas  concerts  have  been 
given  for  many  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  director  of 
music  at  Perkins  Institution.  Mr 
Gardiner  has  always  put  great  stress 
upon  teaching  the  blind  only  the  finest 
grade  of  music  and  his  high  standards 
are  reflected  In  the  programs. 

Two  choirs  will  participate  In  the 
program.  The  first  is  the  regular 
choir  of  the  upper  school  made  up  of 
100  mixed   voices. 

The  second  choir  will  occupy  an 
entire  balcony  section  in  Jordan 
Hall,  and  the  balcony  at  Dwight 
Hall.  This  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing, 
which  features  several  of  the  num- 
bers on  the   program. 

This  choir  is  made  up  of  children 
from  the  lower  school  who  range 
from  the  first  grade  through  the 
fifth. 

While  many  are  aware  of  the  fine 
quality  of  music  rendered  by  the 
blind  pupils,  few  realize  that  the  en- 
tire program,  lasting  about  one  hour 
and  a  half,  has  to  be  committed  to 
memory. 

Books  printed  in  braille,  containing 
the  necessary  music,  would  make  a 
stack  beside  each  pupil  as  high  as 
himself. 

The  prodigious  task  is  possible  be- 
cause these  blind  boys  and  girls 
have  learned  to  develop  the  memory 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for;  $he  j 
Jess  24  eifiMs  _    _-Li„.  u    I 

Qw/'-ncy,  MaS5.,  ParrioT-LeJgzr 

Pece7r?i>er  1,  1^31 

CONCERTS  TO   I 

BE  GIVEN  BY  I 

BLIND  PUPILS 

Perkins  Institution  Students 

to  Playtong  "Program 

From  Memory 

While  many  people  are  aware 
of  the  fine  quality  of  music  played 
by  the  blind  pupils  of  Perking  In- 
stitution at  public  concerts,  few 
realize  that  the  entire  program 
lasting  about  one  hour  and  a  half 
has  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  prodigious  task  is  possible  be- 
cause the  blind  boys  and  girls  have  ] 
learned  to  develop  memory  suffi- 
ciently to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  sight. 


So  popular  have  the  annual 
Christmas  concerts  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution become  that  this  year  the 
officers  of  the  school  have  found 
it  necessary  to  give  one  of  the  two 
concerts  in  Jordan  hall,  Boston. 
The  concert  there  will  be  given 
next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock.  On  the  following  Sunday 
the  second  concert  will  be  given 
in  Dwight  'hall  at  the  school  in 
Watertown.  The  same  program, 
made  up.  of  traditional  carols  and 
Christmas  anthems,  will  be  played 
at  both  concerts. 

These  Christmas  concerts  have 
been  given  for  many  years  under 
the  direction  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
director  of  music  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Two  choirs  will  participate  in 
the  program.  The  first  is  the  regu- 
lar choir  of  the  upper  school  made 
up  of  100  mixed  voices.  The  second, 
which  will  occupy  an  entire  bal- 
cony section  in  Jordan  hall  and 
the  balcony  at  Dwight  Tiall,  is 
made  up  of  children  from  the 
lower  school  who  range  from  the 
first  grade  through  the  fifth.  As 
these  children  have  not  yet  be- 
come sufficiently  rapid  in  the 
reading  of  braille  to  use  music  in 
this  notation  they  have  to  be 
taught  the  entire  program  by  rote. 


Worcester,  Mass,  Gazetre 
Peccwher  ?,    If 31 

BLIND  ENTERTAINERS 
AT  YE  COLONIAL  CLUB 

Special  to  The  Gazette 
■  MARLBORO,  Dec.  8.  —  Members  of 
Ye  Colonial  club  made  donations  to 
the  Unemployment  fund,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Children's  hospital,  the  Har- 
vard Infantile  paralysis  clinic,  and 
purchased  Christmas  seals  at  the 
meeting  held  yesterday  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Sumner  Gage,  Cotting  avenue. 

It  was  Forefathers'  Day.  Miss  Edna 
Lanoue  and  Miss  Ursula  Plannlgan, 
both  of  whom  are  blind,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent program.  Miss  Flannigan  acted 
as  accompanist  and  gave  as  piano 
solos:  "Improvisation,"  by  MacDow- 
ell;  "En  Valisant,"  by  Gebhard,  and 
"Rigandon,"  by  MacDowell.  Miss 
Lanoue  sang  "Joy  to  the  Morning," 
by  Ware;  "Lullaby,"  by  Scott;  "The 
Little  Damozel,"  by  Novello,  and  "The 
Little  Winding  Road,"  by  Ronald.  She 
j  also  gave  "The  Nightingale,"  by  Wel- 
prey,  and  "A  Bowl  of  Roses." 

Mrs.  C.  Howard  Brigham  gave  a 
story  on  the  early  settlers,  entitled 
'"Traditions  and  Background."  Mrs. 
Frederick  D.  Potter  told  the  story  of 
"The  First  Nautical  Tea  Party,"  and  a 
coverlet,  made  and  woven  in  1840  and 
owned  by  Mrs.  George  Eaton,  was  on 
display. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Moore  acted  as  co- 
hostess  an  ices  and  cakes  were  served 
during  the  social  hour,  Mrs.  Dexter 
Dodd.  Francis  Gage  and  Marion  Mann 
assisting  in  the  serving.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  the  annual  truest 
night,  when  a  banquet  will  be  served 
at  7  o'clock  in  I.  o.  O.  F.  hall,  with 
Miss  Alta  Lena  Nicholson  as  enter- 
tainer. The  hostesses  will  be  Mrs.  Har- 
ry A.  Barnard,  Mrs.  George  Eaton, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Frank 
MacKenzie.  This  will  be  Jan.  12. 


WsrerTown,  Al  355-,      Sun 
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PERKINS  POND  RESERVED 

FOR  BLIND  FOR  SKATING 

No  skating  on  the  Perkins  Pond  is 
sad  news  for  many  boys  of  Watertown, 
but  the  officers  of  the  school  have  de- 
cided that  this  small  stretch  of  ice 
within  their  gates  must  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls  of 
the  school.  Outside  boys  can  find 
many  other  places  to  skate  and  to 
jplay  but  this  pond  is  the  only  place 
on  which  the  children  of  the  school 
|  can  safely  enjoy  winter  sports.  For 
several  years  outsiders  have  been  per- 
mitted, but  the  popularity  of  the  pond 
has  become  so  great  that  the  last  cou- 
ple of  winters  the  teachers  have  not 
felt  it  safe  for  those  without  sight  to 
venture  on  their  own  pond. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting 
those  in  charge  of  Perkins  is  to  make 
the  boys  and  girls  exercise  regularly. 
It  is  much  easier  for  the  blind  just  to 
sit.  Skating  is  one  of  the  sports  most 
enjoyed  and  which  furnishes  the  max- 
imum of  exercise  in  the  hardest  time 
of  the  year.  Through  the  warmer 
months  roller  skating  is  popular  and 
concrete  plats  have  been  provided  for 
this  use.  In  the  winter  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  want  to  skate,  too.  and  they 
have  felt  that  they  have  been  deprived 
of  this  privilege  in  the  past  few  years. 
For  that  reason,  and  not  because  they 
have  wanted  to  be  unneighborly,  the 
officers  of  Perkins  have  posted  "No 
Trespassing"  signs  about  the  pond  and 
have  taken  measures  to  enforce  them. 

WaTerTown,  M$ss.     Suy 

De.ce-m.Uh     10,     I  J  3 1 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION'S 

CONCERTS  DEC.  13  AND  20 

While  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
fine  quality  of  music  rendered  by  the 
blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at 
their  public  concerts,  few  realize  that 
the  entire  program  lasting  about  one 
hour  and  a  half  has  to  be  committed 
to  memory.  Books  printed  in  braille 
containing  the  necessary  music  would 
make  a  stack  beside  each  pupil  as 
high  as  himself.  The  prodigious  task 
is  possible  because  these  blind  boys 
and  girls  have  learned  to  develop  the 
memory  sufficiently  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  sight.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view  it  is  a  thrilling  sensa- 
tion to  see  and  hear  these  young  peo- 
ple sing  their  program  of  beautiful 
music  without  a  note  or  manuscript 
before  them. 

So  popular  have  the  annual  Christ- 
mas concerts  of  Perkins  Institution 
become  that  this  year  the  officers  of 
the  school  have  found  it  necessary  to 
give  one  of  the  two  concerts  in  Jordan 
Hall,   Boston.     The   concert  there  will 

I  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  13, 
at  3.30.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
Dec.  20,  the  second  concert  will  be 
given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in 

I  Watertown.  The  same  program,  made 
up  of  traditional  carols  and  Christmas 
anthems,  will  be  rendered  at  both  con- 

I  certs. 

These  Christmas  concerts  have  been 
given  for  many  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  di- 
rector of  music  at  Perkins  Institution. 


11 
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BrooK  live,  tfass.,    Chronicle, 

December    Id,    1931 

So  popular  have  the  annual  Christmas 
concerts  of  Perkins  Institution  become 
that  this  year"the  officers  at  the  school 
have  found  it  necessary  to  give  one  of 
the  two  concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton. This  will  be  given  next  Sundav 
afternoon  at  three-thirty.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  the  second  concert  will 
be  given  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in 
Watertown.  The  same  program,  made 
up  of  traditional  carols  and  Christmas 
anthems,  will  be  rendered  at  both  con- 
certs. Two  choirs  will  participate  in 
the  program.  The  first  is  the  regular 
choir  of  the  upper  school  made  up  of  one 
hundred  mixed  voices  which  sings  every 
morning  at  the  chapel  exercises  of  the 
school  and  rehearses  as  a  body  almost 
every  afternoon.  The  members  of  this 
choir  learn  their  music  and  words  from 
braille  books  but  all  of  it  has  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  more  than  one  volume 
at  a  time.  The  second  choir  is  made  up 
of  children  from  the  lower  school  who 
range  from  the  first  grade  through  the' 
fifth.  As  these  children  have  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  rapid  in  the  reading 
of  braille  to  use  music  in  this  notation, 
they  have  to  be  taught  the  entire  pro- 
gram by  rote.  This  group  will  occupy 
an  entire  balcony  section  in  Jordan 
Hall  and  the  balcony  at  Dwight  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing 
which  features  several  of  the  numbers 
on  the  program. 

L  ex  ir>fiTo77.  M  a  Ss..77-mes-MmuZ*-Man 

J)e timber     II,    1731 

Chair  Reseating  And  Cane 

Work  Done  By  Blind  Man] 


Through  the  Times-Minute-Man  i 
classified  advertising  column  has 
appeared  for  the  past  month  the 
following  article:  "Chair  reseating 
— of  all  kinds,  done  skillfully  and 
promptly;  cane,  pith  and  rush.  Ar- 
thur Silva,  609  Waltham  Street, 
Lexington.     Tel.  Lex.  1436-R." 

Many  perhaps  know  Arthur  ... 
and  then  again  .  .  .  many  do  not 
know  him.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
him  .  .  .  but,  and  it  is  a  great  big 
but,  he  does  not  see  you  and  cannot, 
for  he  has  been  totally  blind  for 
many  years.  How  can  he  do  cane 
reseating  and  fix  things  that  one 
with  ordinary  eye  sight  does  with 
difficulty?" 

Quite  simple  for  Arthur.  He  has 
the  will  to  work  and  the  courage 
to  overcome  his  handicap  and  his 
efforts  to  "make  his  way"  depends 
largely  upon  what  work  he  has 
come  into  him. 

Pprkjns  Tn,s|iitvip-  for  the  Blind,  is 
where  he  first  learned  that  he  could 
do  things  with  his  hands  in  spite  of 
not  being  able  to  see  and  his  thor- 1 
ough  training  has  fitted  him  and 
made  him  capable  of  doing  the  work 
of  any  ordinary  human  along  his 
trade  lir.e.  His  efforts  are  confined 
to  one  line  whereas,  one  with  all 
faculties  can  do  many  things.  He 
also  attended  the  Trade  School  of 
The  Massachusetts  Association  forj 
Blind  on  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Therefore  his  work  if  people 
knew  the  difficulties  that  he  has 
overcome,  he  thinks,  would  pick  up, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


it  would.  His  service  to  his  patrons 
assures  them  prompt  delivery  and 
guaranteed  work,  so  anybody  hav- 
ing a  broken  chair  seat  or  a  loos- 
ened cane  table  or  perhaps  a  wicker 
set  going  haywire  would  do  well  to 
get  in  touch  with  Arthur  and  at  the 
same  time  be  aiding  one  not  so 
fortunate. 

Hudson  ,  Wass.,    /\-euvs 

be.c*mber    ll,    1931 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Salnuel  H.l 
Peek  the  class  of  boys  in  the  Union,) 
church  Sunday  school,  including  Her- 
bert Kline,  Jack  Wetherbee,  Leslie 
Robblee  and  Philip  Smith,  were  given 
a  motor  trip  to  Watertown,  where  they 
visited  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
BlimLEach  boy  was  given  as  a  souve- 
llll1  'IM  alphabet  written  by  one  of  the 
pupils. 

WaT^rTown,  MaSS.,Tri'k-  E-nTT. 
Dzcemb'-er      ll,    IfSl 


IS  CHAT 
AT  PERKINS 


Annual   Affair   Is   Looked 

Forward  To  By  Many 

Residents  Of  The 

Town 


While  many  people  are  aware  of 
the  fine  quality  of  music  rendered 
by  the  blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  their  public  concerts,  few 
realize  that  the  entire  program  last- 
ing about  one  hour  and  a  half  has 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Books 
printed  in  braille  containing  the  ne- 
cessary music  would,  make  a.  stack 
beside  each  pupil  as  high  as  himself. 
The  prodigious  task  is  possible  be- 
cause these  blind  boys  and  girls 
have  learned  to  develop  the  memory 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  sight.  Prom  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  a  thrilling  sensation 
to  see  and  hear  these  young  people 
sing  their  program  of  beautiful  mu- 
sic without  a  note  of  manuscript  be- 
fore them. 

So  popular  have  the  annual  Christ- 
mas concerts  of  Perkins  Institution 
become  that  this  year  the  officers  of 
the  school  have  found  it  necesarry 
to  give  one  of  the  two  concerts  in 
Jordan  Hall,  Boston.  The  concert 
there  will  be  given  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  13,  at  three-thirty. 
On  the  following  Sunday  the  second 
concert  will  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall 
at  the  school  in  Watertown.  The 
same  program,  made  up  of  tradi- 
tional carols  and  Christmas  anthems, 
will  be  rendered  at  both  concerts. 

These  Christmas  concerts  have 
been  given  for  many  years  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
director  of  music  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Gardiner  has  always  put 
great  stress  upon  teaching  the  blind 
only  the  finest  grade  of  music  and 
his  high  standards  are  reflected  in 
the  programs.  Study  of  music  de- 
mands a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
curriculum  at  Perkins  Institution  but 


as  this  is  the  one  fine  art  that  the 
blind  can  enjoy,  the  time  spent  in 
this  way  is  justified.  Because  of 
constant  daily  rehearsing  and  drill, 
and  also  because  many  of  the  parti- 
cipants are  high  ranking  students  of 
music,  the  public  appearances  of  the 
choirs  of  Perkins  astound  people  by 
the  high  quality  of  rendition. 

Two  choirs  will  participate  in  the 
program.  The  first  is  the  regular 
choir  of  the  upper  school  made  up  of 
one  hundred  mixed  voices.  This 
choir  sings  every  morning  at  the 
chapel  exercises  of  the  school  and 
rehearses  as  a  body  almost  every 
afternoon.  The  members  of  this 
choir  learn  their  music  and  words 
from  braille  books  but  all  of  it  has 
to  be  committed  to  memory  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  more 
than  one  volume  at  a  time. 

The  second  choir  will  occupy  an 
entire  balcony  section  in  Jordan 
Hall,  and  the  balcony  at  Dwight 
Hall.  This  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  antiphonal  singing 
which  features  several  of  the  num- 
bers on  the  program.  This  choir  is 
made  up  of  children  from  the  lower 
school  who  range  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  fifth.  As  these 
children  have  not  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently rapid  in  the  reading  of  braille 
to  use  music  in  this  notation  they 
have  to  be  taught  the  entire  program 
by  rote.  But  by  beginning  musical 
instruction  so  early  Perkins  is  able 
to  achieve  the  distinctive  results 
which  have  made  its  concerts  so 
enthralling. 


J)ece7r,l>«r     /A,     /93I 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
£*   WILL  GrVTTCONCERTS, 

"•a  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  are  now  successful 
in  careers  in  music,  will  assist  in  the 
choirs  of  tire  institution  at  its  free 
concerts  in  Jordan  hall  Sunday  after- 
noon and  in  Dwight  hall  at  the  school 
in  Watertown  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon. 

At  the  Jordan  hall  concert  the  upper 
school  choir  of  100  mixed,  voices  will 
sing  from  the  stage  and  the  children's 
choir  of  the  lower  school,  of  60  voices, 
will  respond  from  the  balcony.  The 
programs  will  be  of  Christmas  music  of 
unusual  beauty  and  scope. 


SosTTg  77  Mass.    H '<? ra  I <L___ 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
•  WILL  GIVE  CONCERTS 

A  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  are  now  successful 
in  careers  "1H  music,  will  assist  in  the 
choirs  of  the  institution  at  its  free 
concerts  in  Jordan  hall  Sunday  after- 
noon and  in  Dwight  hall  at  the  school 
in  Watertown  the,  following  Sunday 
afternoon. 

At  the  Jordan  hall  concert  the  upper 
school  choir  of  100  mixed  voices  will 
sing  from  the  stage  and  the  children's 
choir  of  the  lower  school,  of  60  voices, 
will'  respond  from  the  balcony.  The 
programs  will  be  of  Christmas  music  of 
unusual  beauty  and  scope. 


loST'n.   Mass..      P°sT 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  photographed  with  their  children, 
William  Ranger,  Gabriel,  3rd,  and  baby  Naomi.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  held  recently  for  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind,  Mr,  Farrell  being  the  new  director  of 
Perkins   Institution   for   the   Blind.    (Bachrach.) 

PoS'To^MaSS-,     Post 
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POEMS  FOR  YOUR  SCRAP  BOOK 

While  Stars  of  Christmas  Shine 

By  EMILIE  POULSSON 

While  stars  of  Christmas  shine, 

Lighting  the  skies, 
Let  only  loving  looks, 

Beam  from  our  eyes. 

While  bells'  of  Christmas  ring, 

Joyous  and  clear, 
Speak  only  happy  words, 

All  love  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts, 

And  in  love  take  ; 
Gladden  the  poor  and  sad 

For  love's  dear  sake. 


sssEsxisssfiasS 
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Graduates  Will  Assist 
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Perkins  Institution  Choirs 


Assisting  the  choirs  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3.30,  and  in 
Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in  Watertown 
on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
three,  will  be  several  young  m* 
women  who  are  graduates  of  the 
and  who  are  pursuing  successful  careers 
in  the  field  of  music.  Antonio  Martone, 
a  teacher  of  music,  will  sing  the  tenor 
solos.  Robert  Barrett,  who  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  music  here,  will  take 
the  leading  baritone  parts.  Miss  Edith 
Matthews,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  a 
teacher  in  the  music  department,  will  be 
the  soprano  soloist;  while  Miss  Edith 
Milner,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  play  the 
violin  obbligatos.  In  the  closing  number 
of  the  program  Aldo  Marchesio,  a  post- 
graduate student  at  Perkins,  will  take  the 
part  of  narrator. 

BesTo-n,    /VlasS-,     Globe. 

QfCfm  b  e  f      I c/,   I  9  3 1 

BUNDWPlSBIVEfr 
PROGRAM  OF  CAROLS 

■KgfjMSrJft  ?P0  pupUs  of  Perk!te> insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  SchWBl  fertile 
Blind  demonstrated  trjey; „ ^jinusual 
musical  talents  yesterdaj'  STterrtoon  in 
Jordan  Hall  in  a  program  of  ancient 
corols  by  French  and  English  com- 
posers, and  Christmas  hymns.  The 
music  was  directed  by  Edwin  L.  Gar- 
I  diner,  instructor  at  Perkins  Institution. 
I  The  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
choirs,  one  group  singing  from  the 
stage,  and  others  singing  in  anti- 
phonal  numbers  from  the  balcony  ef- 
fectively. The  singers  were  assisted  by 
the  following  graduates  of  the  school 
who  are  now  engaged  in  musical  acti- 
vities: Antonio  Martone,  tenor;  Robert 
Barrett,  baritone,  Miss  Edith  Milner, 
violinist;  Miss  Edith  Matthews,  so- 
prano;  and   Aldo   Marchesio,  narrator. 

Horatio  Parker's  "Cradle  Hymn" 
and  "Pavum  Quando  Cerno  Deum."  by 
George  W.  Chadwick  "were  features  of 
the  program.  Other  numbers  were 
Yon's  "Jesu  Dedemptor";  Fletcher's 
festival  carol,  "Ring  Out  Wild  Bells"; 
Rex  Gloriae"  by  Gaines;  Kingsley's 
"In  Bethlehem"  and  a  group  of  old 
carols. 

The  program  will  be  repeated  at 
Dwight  Hall,  AVatertown,  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

WATt-rTown.  Mass.  Tfibu-ne-E-nT. 
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XMAS  CONCERT 
AT  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION 

Assisting  the  choirs  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  the  concert  given  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  Sunday  afternoon  and 
in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  school  in  Wa- 
tertown, on  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
at  3  o'clock,  were  and  will  be  sever- 
al young  men  and  women  who  are 
graduates  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
and  who  are  pursuing  successful 
careers  in  the  field  of  music.  An- 
tonio Martone,   a  teacher  of  music, 


16  Z 


sings  the  tenor  solos.  Robert  Bar- 
j-eitit,  who  is  doing  post-graduate 
work  in  music  at  the  Institution 
takes  the  leading  baritone  parts 
Miss  Edith  Matthews,  a  graduate  of ' 
Perkins  and  a  teacher  in  the  music 
department  at  the  school,  is  soprano^ 
soloist,  while  Miss  Edith  Milner,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  plays  the  violin  i 
obligates.  In  the  closing  number' 
of  the  program  Aldo  Marchesio,  a., 
post-graduate  student,  takes  the  part! 
of  narrator.  All  of  these  assisting 
artists  are  either  totally  blind  or 
with  insufficient  vision  to  read  ink-  , 
print  readily. 

A  program  of  Christmas  music  of  ' 
unusual    beauty    and   scope    will    be 
rendered  by. the  two  choirs  of  Per- 
kins   Institution    in   these    concerts. 
Sunday's  concert  will  open  with  the 
paean  of  joy  and  triumph,  "Rejoice 
Greatly,    0    Daughter   of   Zion,55   by 
John  E.  West.     A  charming  French 
carol    of    the    16th    century,    "Little 
Jacques,"   containing   an   element  of 
humor  mingled  with  devotion  will  be 
sung  by  the  two  choirs  antiphonally. 
The  upper  school  choir  of  one  nun-; 
dred  mixed  voices  will  sing  from  the 
stage   while   the   children's   choir  of 
the  lower  school,  made  up   of  sixty  I 
voices,   will   respond    from   the   bal-  ■ 
cony.     Other  pieces  to  be  sung  anti-  j 
phonally    are,    "In    Bethlehem,"    an 
English    carol:    "Comp,    Shepherds," 
an  eighteenth  century  French  song; 
and    "The    Cornish    Bells,"    with    a 
modern  setting  by  Tertius  Noble. 

Included  in  the  progTam  wili  be  I 
"A  Child's  Song  of  Christmas,"  com- 
posed for  the  choirs  of  Perkins  in 
1930,  by  John  J.  Duffy,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  school.  Another  mod- 
ern piece  is  "Sleeps,  Judea  Fair," 
by  Hugh  A.  MacKinnon;  this  being 
for  mixed  voices,  with  violin  obli- 
gate. To  balance  these  modern  se- 
lections are  ancient  ones  like 
"Shepherds,  Why  This  Jubilee,"  a 
French  carol  of  about  1630;  and 
"Sleep,  Little  Dove","  an  old  Alsa- 
tian carol.  Another  Christmas  song, 
"Jesu  Redemptor,"  by  Pietro  Yon, 
for  baritone  solo  and  chorus,  is  to 
be  sung  by  special  request.  The 
program  will  close  with  the  Christ- 
mas recessional,  "Rex  Gloriae,"  by 
Samuel  Richards  Gaines,  the  Bos- 
ton composer.  This  piece  is  scor- 
ed for  mixed  chorus,  male  choir, 
organ  and  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment with  violin  obligate 

This  concert  has  for  many  years 
been  given  by  the  blind  pupils  of 
Perkins  Institution.  It  is  non-profes- 
sional and  as  there  is  no  charge  for 
admission  there  is  no  profit  to  any' 
concerned.  The  sole  purpose  of 
these  public  appearances  was  (to 
demonstrate  how  normal  and  ac- 
complished blind  boys  and  girls  can 
become  under  the  able  instruction  of 
a  school  like  Perkins.  For  one  hun- 
dred years  the  school  at  Watertown 
has  been  offering  educational  op- 
portunity to  the  visually  handicap- 
ped and  through  such  concerts  as 
these  the  public  at  large  has  a 
chance  to  see  how  skilled  the  blind 
can  become  and  how  much  joy  they 
get  out  of  music,  the  one  fine  art 
in  which  the  blind  can  participate 
and  excel. 


0<,ST*T7,Mass.,    Glalz- 
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PE£jOJUS  INSTITUTION  HOLDS 
CHRISTMAS  PARTY  SERIES 

WATERTOWN,  Dec  17-For  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  at  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertown,  Christmas 
means    the    whole    of   this    week.       " 

Beginning  with  Monday,  and  through 

nest  Sunday,  all  activities  are  colored 

with   the    festivity   of   the    season.      *A 

Every  morning  at  chapyi    Christmas 

carols   are   sung   and   Director   Gabriel 

Farrell   is  giving  a   series   of  talks   on 

:  Christmas      traditions      >ind      legends. 

I  Even   though   most  of   th»   pupils   can- 

|  not    see    them,     beautiful    decorations 

j  adorn  the  halls  and  cottages.    Wreaths 

j  are  on  the   doors   and   all   of   the  oot- 

i  tages    have    Christmas    trees. 

On  Monday  night  the  boys'  frater- 
nity of  the  upper  school  had  its  an- 
nual party.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
members  of  the  staff  attended  a 
reception  at  the  director's  house  in  | 
honor  ,  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  A. 
!  Flanders.  Mr  Flanders  has  been 
|  associated  with  Perkins  Institution 
[for  44  years. 

|  Wednesday  evening  the  girls  of  the 
upper  school  had  an  exhibition  of  I 
gymnastic  work,  and  tonight  cottage 
j  parties  with  Christmas  trees  were 
.  held  in  the  lower  school  and  in  the 
I  boys'  cottages.'  The  girls'  parties 
!  will   be   held   Friday   evening. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
the  annual  carol  service  pven  by  the 
choirs  of  both  schools  will  be  held  in 
the  school  hall.  At  this  time  the' 
program  given  at  Jordan  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, last  Sunday  afternoon,  will  be 
repeated.  Many  of  the  parents  will 
come  to  this  concert  and  their  chil- 
dren will  return  home  with  them 
immediately  after  the  concert,  as.  the 
school  closes  from  then  ufctll  Jan  4. 

Boston,  M  ast.;  ATnuri'cd-n 

/Deae-mfrer     if,    /?j/ 

Week  of  Cheer  fort* 
Blind  in  Institutwn 

A  whole"  wSSK  of  good  cheer  starts 
Monday  for  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  Water- 
town,      *— ....  mnr — i 

Every  morning  at  chapel,  Christ- 
mas carols  are  to  be  sung  and  Di- 
rector Gabriel  Farrell  is  giving  a 
series  of  talks  on  Christmas  tradi- 
tions and  legends.  Even  though 
most  of  the  pupils  cannot  see  them, I 
beautiful  decorations  adorn  the 
halls  and  cottages.  Wreaths  are 
on  the  doors  and  an  of  the  cottage- 
have  Christmas  trees. 


ffoSTo-n, 

Mass.; 
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XMAS  PARTIES  FOR  BLIND 

t  A  series  of  Christmas  parties  and  en-  j 
tertainments  for  the  blind  boys  and 
I  girls  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
|  is  being  given  this  week.  Sunday  at  3 
I  o'clock  the  annual  carol  service  given 
by  the  choirs  of  both  the  boys'  and 
girls'  schools  will  be.  held  in  tho  school 
I  hall. 


Brig-^To-h,  Mass.     jrem 


Dec-cm  bet-    J<j,    1931 

Robert  Barrett  of  331  Faneuil 
street  baritone  soloist  took  part  in 
the  concert  given  by  Perkins  Insti-j 
tution  for  the  Blind  last  Sunday  a£j 
Jordan  Hall.  The  concert  is  to  be  re- 
peated  this   Sunday. 


BosTo-n,  MaS5-t    GUbe. 
^gce-^e  r     19,    h3l 

I  The  annual  Christmas  concert  of  the 
choirs   of   the    Perkins    Institution    for 

I  the  Blind  will  be  heTd^t'3  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  in  Dwight  Hall.  The 
senior  choir  and  chorus  will  be  on  the. 
stage,  and  the  antiphonal  chorus  ot 
younger  children  will  be  In  the  bal- 
cony, where  they  produce  the  famous 
echo  effect  for  which  these  concerts 
are  noted.  Tickets  are  free  upon  ap- 
plication. 


BoSTd-n,  Mass.,      g/o£e__^- 

f)0  PERSONS  AT  CONCERT 
S  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
WATERTOWN,  DetT'JW-The  annual 
concert  of  Christmas  music  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Dwight  Hall  this  afternoon  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  600. 

There  was  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  by  the  senior  choir  of  100  and 
the  children's  choir  of  75  boys  and 
girls  from  the  lower  school.  The  chil- 
dren's choir  was  used  as  an  antiphonal 
chorus,  producing  many  startling  and 
lovely  effects. 

The  soloists  who  assisted  were 
Robert  Barrett,  a  baritone,  and  Aldo: 
Marchisio,  narrator,  both  postgradu- 
ates; Antonio  Martone,  tenor,  gradu- 
ate; Loretta  Noonan,  soprano,  gradu- 
ate, and  Edith  Milner,  violinist.  Edwin. 
L.  Gardiner  was  musical  director  and 
Eleanor  Thayer  directed  the  children's 
choir. 


WaTerTow-n,  Mass.,    Suy 

WHOLE  WEEK  OF  CHRISTMAS 
FOR  PERKINS  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

For  the  blind  boys  and  girls  at  Per- 
kins Institution  at  Watertown,  Christ- 
mas meant  the  whole  of  the  past  week. 
From  Monday  through  Sunday  all  ac- 
tivities were  colored  with  the  festivity 
of  the  season.  Every  morning  at  chap- 
el Christmas  carols  were  sung  and  Di- 
rector Gabriel  Farrell  gave  a  series  of 
talks  on  Christmas  traditions  and 
legends.  Even  though  most  of  the  pu- 
pils cannot  see  them,  beautiful  decora- 
tions adorn  the  halls  and  cottages. 
Wreaths  are  on  the  doors  and  all  of 
the   cottages  have  Christmas  trees. 

Last  Monday  night  the  boys'  frater- 
nity of  the  Upper  School  had  its  an- 
nual party.  On  Tuesday  evening  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  invited  to  a  re- 
ception at  the  Director's  house  in  hon- 
or of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Flan- 
ders. Mr.  Flanders  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Perkins  Institution  for  44 
years.  Wednesday  evening  the  girls 
of  the  Upper  School  had  an  exhibition 
of  gymnastic  work.  On  Thursday  eve- 
ning cottage  parties  with  Christmas 
trees  were  held  in  the  Lower  School 
and  in  the  boys'  cottages.  The  girls' 
parties  were  held  Friday  evening. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
the  annual  carol  service  was  given  by 
the  choirs  of  both  schools  in  the  school 
hall,  the  progam  given  so  successfully 
at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  the  previous 
Sunday  afternoon,  being  repeated. 
Many  of  the  parents  attended  this  con- 
cert and  their  children  returned  home 
with  them,  the  school  closing  then  un- 
til January  4. 


WgyerTe  w  t>,  MISS.,  Tr  i  t>  u -nr- EnT- 


S  PARTIES 
AT  PE! 


Children  Celebrate  Holiday 

With  Affairs  Held  In 

Various  Cottages 


Pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  en- 
joyed a  series  of  Christmas  parties 
last   week   in    the   various    cottages. 

The  halls  and  cottages  were  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  wreaths  and 
the  Christmas  greens. 

Every  morning  at  chapel  Christmas 
carols  were  sung  and  Director  Ga- 
briel Farrell  gave  a  series  of  talks 
on  Christmas  traditions  and  legends. 

On  Monday  night  the  boys'  fra- 
ternity of  the  upper  school  held  its 
annual  party.  Tuesday  evening  the 
members  of  the  staff  attended  a  re- 
ception at  the  director's  house  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Flanders.  Mr.  Flanders  has  been 
associated  with  Perkins  Institution 
for  44  years.  Wednesday  evening 
the  girls  of  the  upper  school  had 
an  exhibition  of  gymnastic  work. 
Thursday  evening  cottage  parties 
with  Christmas  trees  were  held  in 
the  lower  school  and  in  the  boys' 
relatives,  friends  and  music  lovers, 
held  Friday  evening. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  beauti- 
ful Christmas  concert  was  given  by 
the  choirs  of  both  schools  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  which  was  filled  with 
relative,  friends   and  music  lovers. 

Mr.  Edwin  Gardiner,  director  of 
music  at  Perkins,  was  in  charge  of 
the  choirs. 

The  program  was  the  same  as  giv- 
en at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  last  Sun- 
day and  included  traditional  carols 
and   Christmas   anthems. 

iTl|fe  Institution  closed;  for  tflie 
Christmas  recess  after  the  Sunday 
concert  and  will  re-open  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Jan.  4-5. 

B f/t?- hTo-n,  M ass.,  Trrt-m 

D  ecf-m  her    £.£,  / '  <?  3  / 

Robert  Barrett,  a  pupil  in  the 
Post-graduate  school  and  member  of 
the  choir  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  baritone  soloist  for 
the  Christmas  musical  program  giv- 
en Sunday  afternoon  in  Dwight  Hall 

j  at  the  school  in  Watertown  before 
an  overflow  gathering.  He  was 
heard  in  "Jesu  Redemptor"  (Pietro 
A.  Yon)  and  "The  yirgin's  Lullaby," 

|  an   old   Alsatian   carol.. 


iA/o 
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Good  Year 

When  the  Christmas  carols  rang 
out  at  the  second  of  the  two  annual 
concerts  given  by  the  choirs  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  IoT  "the  Blind,  this  time  in 
[their  own  home  hall,  last  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon     precisely      at    3,    the      music 


floated  out  over  a  throng  that  filled 
Dwight  hall  to  the  brim.  One  had 
to  be  there  early  by  at  least  a  half- 
hour  to  get  an  advantageous  place 
for  the  holiday  hour  or  more  of  ,song. 
The  children's  choir  was  directed  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Thayer  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  their  childish  voices  In  anti- 
phonal  singing,  were  sweet  and  true 
In  the  beloved  old  carols.  The  two 
concerts,  one  In  Jordan  hall,  the 
oth£r_ai;.ttie.6ciy}oi  in  Watertcmv-on , 
successive  Sunday  afternoons,  clim- 
axed a  year  of  good  work  for  and 
with   the   blind  of  the  state. 

I  see  from  the  annual  report  sent 
out  In  anticipation  of  the  new  year, 
that  19  children  were  admitted  to  the 
institution,  107  newly-reported  chil- 
dren and  30  children  already  in  the 
files  were  adtmitted  to  sight-saving 
classes  and  three  children  admitted 
to  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  ba- 
bies. The  institution  has  also  co- 
operated with  the  State  department 
of  education,  division  for  the  blind, 
by  aiding  In  financing  an  experi- 
ment station  on  Newbury  street,  in 
Boston. 


BosTo-n,  Mass.,  Trsnscr/r  r 


A  Dictaphone  Wanted 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Does  any  reader  of  this  column  know 
of  any  business  concern   which   has   dis- 
carded Dictaphone  or  Ediphone  transcrib- 
ing- sets  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  or  loan  to  help  a  blind  typist  with 
I  many   years   of   experience   and   splendid 
i  references    to    find    a    position.      In    this 
i  sad  time  of  unemployment  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  work  which   Is  so  absolutely 
necessary.      If,   however,    one  can    go   to 
I  already    overburdened    offices    with     the 
I  offer  of  equipment  plus  a  very  fine  typist, 
j  the    so-called    handicap    might    be    over- 
looked.    This  young   person   needs   only 
an    opportunity   to   prove   her   value.      I 
shall   be  very  glad   to   answer  any   ques- 
tions. Florence  W.  Birchard 
Superintendent  of   Employment 
110  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

For  a  Blind  Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  second-hand  ukulele,  mandolin, 
guitar  or  violin,  for  a  blind  boy  who  has 
musical  facility,  but  no  money  with 
which   to  buy  a  musical   instrument. 

A  donation  of  any  one  of  the  above 
articles  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Kindly  leave  at  the  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  Blind,  110  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  or  telephone  me,  Hyde 
Park  1928,  and  the  article  will  be  called 
for.  _   Maria  Purdon 

BoSTe-n,    /MaSS..   G/ol-*. 

I  PLAN  LIFE  OF  EDISON 

IN   BRAILLE  FOR   BLIND 

I  Howe  Memorial  Press,  a  department 
j  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
1  Blind,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
I  to  print  in  braille  type  the  book  "Edi- 
son, the  Man  and  His  Work,"  by 
I  George  S.  Bryan. 

j  This  contract  has  been  given  by  the 
I  Library  of  Congress  under  authority 
of  the  appropriation  granted  by  Con- 
gress a  year  ago  to  spend  $100,000  a 
year  for  the  publication  of  books  for 
the  adult  blind. 

The  book  on  Mr  Edison  has  in  ink 
print  editions  350  pages,  and  measures 
about  six  by  eight  by  one  inch.  In 
embossed  type  three  volumes  will  be 
necessary  for  ths  700  pages  of  print, 
each  volume  measuring  11  by  11  by  2 
j  inches. 


DICKENS    A.Vli    Till.    BLIND 
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Author.  Visiting  America,  Cave  Money 
for   Ralsed-I.ettcr   Printing 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Telegram: 

There  was  an  Impressive  Incident 
in  Dickens"  last  visit  to  Boston,  in 
1867-8,  which  Is  not  as  well  remem- 
bered as  It  ought  to  be.  It  revealed 
In  a  striking  way  his  tender  sympa- 
thy for  the  unfortunate.  Many  re- 
call the  account  in  "American  Notes" 
of  his  visit  during  his  first  stay  in 
Boston  in  1842,  to  the  Perkins'  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  whefe"~Dr,  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  had  oegu'n  his  great  work, 
and  especially  his  story  ol  Laura 
Bridgman,  whom  he  there  saw.  His 
account  of  her  and  the  wonderful 
process  of  her  education  did  as  much 
to  deepen  the  general  public  Interest 
In  her  remarkable  case-  as  his  account 
of  "The  Lowell  Offering"  did  to  di- 
rect general  attention  to  that 
remarkable  little  magazine  edit- 
ed and  written  by  the  factory  girls 
of   Lucy    Larcom's   generation. 

During  his  second  visit  here  Dick- 
ens came  again  into  touch  with  Dr. 
Howe,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  what 
he  said  of  the  loneliness  of  the  blind 
and  their  mournful  lack  of  gooa 
things  to  read.  It  was  more  than  halt 
a  century  before  that  the  device  of 
raised  letters  had  come,  promising 
material  aid  to  the  blind;  but  that 
relief,  said  Dr.  Howe,  had  never  been 
fully  realized. 

"In  this  country,"  he  wrote  to  Dick- 
eDs,  "there  are  33  institution?.  In  all 
of  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
read;  but,  alas,  their  reading  books 
are  yet  very  few  in  number.  'Paradise 
Lost'  Is  really  the  only  book  we  have 
of  a  literary  character  that  the  blind 
call  for.  They  want  something  to 
gladden  their  hearts.  They  have  had 
lugubrious  food  enough;  they  want 
happier  views  of  life.  They  want  some 
books  which  will  give  pleasure  and 
joy  In  their  dark  chambers:  books 
which  set  forth  the  truth  that  God 
has  made  the  great  staple  of  enjoy- 
ment so  to  abound  in  all  possible 
conditions  of  humanity  that  those 
who  will  be  virtuous  and  kind  can 
get  a  share  of  It,  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles and  infirmities.  Your  books 
do  this:  and  I  want  the  blind  to  have 
one  of  th#a  at  their  fingers'  ends."    j 

Dickens  was  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  , 
whole  matter  that  shortly  before  he 
sailed  for  home  he  sent  to  Dr.  Howe 
S1700  with  which  to  print,  in  the  1 
raised  alphabet  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  250  copies  of  "The  Old  Curiosi- 
ty Shop."  This  generous  act  did  much, 
as  Dr.  Howe  was  sure  it  would  do,  to 
promote  further  such  effort  for  the 
blind  by  others;  and  later  there  were 
printed  In  raised  type  in  Braille,  "A 
Christmas  Carol;"  "The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,"  "Great  Expectations," 
"David  Copperfield,"  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
b>\"  "Oliver  Twist,"  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  and  a  short  sketch  of  how  the 
first  book,  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
came  to  be  done;  this  last  prepared 
"in  order  that  the  blind  may  always 
know  and  understand  Dickens'  deep 
Interest  in  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness." 

EDWIN    D.    MEAD. 
Boston,  Dec.  26. 
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COMMUNITY   FORUM 
TO  OPEN  ON  SUNDAY 
FOR  TENTH  SEASON 

The  Watertown  Community  Forum 
will  open  its  tenth  season  next  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4.00  in  Phillips  Parish 
House,  corner  of  Mt.  Auburn  and  Irv- 
ing Streets,  and  the  speaker  will  be 
Margaret  Slattery,  probably  the  most 
popular  woman  speaker  on  the  plat- 
form in  America  today.  Her  subject 
will  be  "Sons  of  Women  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Men."  The  musical  attraction 
will  be  Lillian  Buxbaum,  soprano  solo- 
ist at  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Wa- 
tertown. Ruth  Furber  will  be  accom- 
panist. There  will  also  be  violin  selec- 
tions by  Edward  Ajamian.  Harrie  E. 
Waite,  chairman  of  the  forum  com- 
mittee will  preside. 

The  Forum  meetings  this  year  will 
run  through  the  nine  Sundays  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  a  total  of  nine 
meetings,  which  is  one  more  than  the 
club  has  presented  heretofore.  There 
has  been  unusual  co-operation  in 
many  quarters  for  this  tenth  season, 
and  this  is  shown  in  the  musical  fea- 
tures which  will  be  presented. 

The  full  program  of  speakers,  sub- 
jects, and  the  musical  features  will  be 
as  follows:    ~.  _»  — 


Institute  on  "The  Present  Depression 
and  the  Way  Out."  Music:  Arthur  L. 
Morse,  bass;  Ruth  Purber,  accom- 
panist. 

Feb.  14 — Robert  Bartlett  Merrill,  on 
"Builders  of  a  New  "World."  Music: 
Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Mabel  A.~~STOrbTra, 
director. 

Feb.  21 — Edward  Tallmadge  Root,  on 
"George  Washington's  'Plan'  for  Har- 
mony with  All  Nations."  Music:  Bmil 
L.   Linn,   tenor;   Elmer  L.   Olsson,   accom- 


Qu-c/ooK     for    Tht.    Bli'vd- 
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Perkins  Institution — The  Harvard  class 
for  the  training  of  workers  for  the  blind 
opened  early  in  October,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  twenty.  This  year's  class  has 
its  usual  cosmopolitan  assemblage,  with 
pupils  from  Bermuda,  India,  Egypt,  Chile 
and  several  states  of  this  country.  DrJ 
Allen  returned  from  his  summer  in  Eng- 
land to  lead  the  class  and  was  given  a 
very  cordial  welcome  both  by  the  students 
of  the  class  and  by  the  officers  and  pupils 
of  the  school.  .  .  .  The  annual  field  meet 
of  the  Girls'  School  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, October  9.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  appearance  of 
two  large  trucks  sent  by  the  Pathe  and 
the  Fox  Movietone  moving  picture  com- 
panies. Oliver  Cottage  won  the  meet 
with  a  score  of  thirty-nine  points.  .  .  . 
Perkins  Institution  is  always  the  Mecca 
for  many  visitors.  Usually  they  come  as 
individuals  but  each  year  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  send  large 
delegations.  Recently,  students  from  Har- 
vard University,  under  Dr.  Richard  Cabot, 
visited  the  school.  Other  schools  have  sent 
delegations,  such  as  Radcliffe  College,  Sim- 
mons, the  Erskine  School  and  the  nurses' 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Maiden  Hospital.  .  .  .  On 
Wednesday  evening,  October  21,  the  annual 


reception  was  given  at  the  Director's  house 
to  members  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to  the 
officers  and  teachers,  the  trustees  and  their 
wives  were  present.  As  this  was  the  first 
reception  given  by  the  new  director,  it 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  all  members 
of  the  staff  to  meet  and  become  better! 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell., 
.  .  .  During  the  autumn  months  the  staff 
of  the  school  has  carried  on  its  program! 
of  improvement — brick  walks  have  been 
relaid  throughout  the  grounds;  new  plant- 
ings have  been  carried  out  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  main  buildings;  the  boys' 
running  tracks  at  both  the  upper  and 
lower  schools  have  been  rebuilt.  Two, 
beautiful  illuminated  signs  have  beenl 
erected,  one  at  the  front  gate  and  one 
near  the  rear  fence  where  many  motorists 
pass  on  the  river  parkway.  .  .  .  The  Boy 
Scout  troop  has  begun  its  activities  for 
this  year.  A  stone  fireplace  for  outdoor 
roasts  has  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
boys'  close.  The  troop  spent  the  week 
of  October  19  at  the  Boy  Scout  camp 
at   Dover. 

Out-loo  K     ror     rhe     0/frtd. 

/)e.  c-e-rn  b-zr      If^1 

Question — I  am  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  without  sight,  and  a  graduate  of  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  I  wish  to  take 
up  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind.  Are 
-there  any  schools  that  give  one  special- 
ized training  for  such  work  and  does  it 
present  definite  opportunities? 

Answer — Perkins  Institution  at  Water-! 
town,  Massachusetts,  gives,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Harvard  School  of  Educa- 
tion, an  excellent  course  of  preparation 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  We  suggest  that 
you  write  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  c/ol 
Perkins   Institution,  for  further  details. 

As  to  the  chances  of  securing  a  posi- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 
Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins-; 
Harvard  course  have  secured  positions, 
probably  partly  by  virtue  of  their  spe- 
cialized training.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  field  for  sightless 
teachers  is  somewhat  overcrowded.  Thej 
schools  for  the  blind  feel  that  they  must 
maintain  a  certain  proportion  of  seeing 
teachers  in  order  to  cover  all  types  of 
work,  and  this  reduces  the  number  of 
openings  for  those  without  sight.  In  ad 
dition,  each  school  usually  has  graduates 
of  its  own,  who  wish  to  enter  the  field 
and  whose  qualifications  are  already  well- 
known  to  the  staff,  and  this  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  secure  a  position 
in  a  school  other  than  the  one  you  have 
studied  in.  We  suggest  that  when  writing 
to  Dr.  Allen  you  secure  his  advice  on 
this   important   point. 


losTo-n.  M  ass.      Herald- 
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JUKES  BEQUESTS 
i  OF  $680,00  IN  ALL 

\l         , 

Will  of  the  Widow  of  Joseph 
N.  Smith  Filed 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
SALEM,  Jan.  5 — Bequests  totalling 
about  $680,000  are  contained  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Fuller  Smith  of 
Lynn,  widow  of  Joseph  N.  Smith,  shoe 
manufacturer,  filed  in  probate  court 
here  today  by  her  son,  Joseph  Newton 
Smith,  executor. 

Before  her  death  Mrs.  Smith  dis- 
tributed large  sums  to  members  of  her 
family  and  to  charities  in  which  she 
was  interested.  Comparatively  modest 
sums  are  left  to  members  of  the  family 
in  her  will  which  benefits  numerous 
social  and  charitable  organizations. 

Among  bequests  to  her  family  are  the 
following:  To  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Annie 
B.  Smith  of  Peabody,  $40,000,  and  $15,- 

000  each  to  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Smith's  three 
children,  Austin,  Jeanette  and  Anne 
Josephine. 

To  Sylvia  and  Mary  Smith,  daugh- 
ters of  Joseph  N.  Smith,  $15,000  each. 

1  To  her  grandsons,  Joseph  M.  Smith 
and  John  Spicer  Smith,  sons  of  the 
late  Mortimer  Smith,  a  trust  fund  of 
$30,000  for  their  education  and  main- 
tenance. 

Trust  funds  were  also  left  to  all  the 
grandchildren  by  their  grandfather,  Jo- 
seph N.  Smith. 

Among  the  public  bequests  are:  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  social  ser- 
vice department,  $3000;  Centennial  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Lynn,  $2500  for 
a  pew  in  memory  of  Joseph  N.  Smith; 
Florence  Crittenton, League  of  Swamp- 
scott,  $3000;  Francis  E.  Willard  settle- 
ment, Boston,  $3000;  N.  E.  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  $3000;  N. 
E.  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  $2000; 
Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.,  $3000;  Play- 
ground Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, $3000;  Berea  College,  Kentucky, 
$4000;  American  Indian  League,  $1000; 
Home  for  Young  Women,  Lynn,  $5000; 
American  Federation  for  the  Blind, 
$5000;  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
WatertownT"$"3000f" Episcopal  City'Mis- 
siori~,-"BOston,  $1000;  Salvation  Army, 
Boston,  $5000;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York 
city,  $5000;  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  University,  $5000,  to  be  used  in 
experimental  work  by  the  cancer  com- 
mission at  Huntington  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Danvers;  Lynn  Hospital,  $5000; 
for  free  hospital  care;  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association,  Inc.,  Lynn,  $3000. 

The  sum  of  $2500  a  year  was  left  to 
Florence  Wilder  Smith,  the  widow  of 
Mortimer  Smith.  The  sum  of  $204,000 
was  left  in  trust  for  allowances  for  six 
close  friends  of  the  deceased. 


Qos-Co-n. Mass   Transtri'pr 
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Perkins  Institution  for 

Blind  Has  Its  First  Fire 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  was  opened  in  Wa- 
tertown, firemen  were  called  to  the  plant 
last  night  to  extinguish  a  blaze  that 
caused  damage  of  about  $1000.  It  was 
in  a  cement-constructed  storeroom  w 
which  wood  and  materials  used  in  manual 
training  classes  are  kept.  Because  of 
lack  of  ventilation  the  firemen  worked 
in  gas  masks. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the 
school,  discovered  the  fire  when  he  in- 
vestigated an  odor  of  smoke.  Classes 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  building  two 
hours  before  and  all  of  the  pupils  were 
in  their  oottages. 


8oi,T°-n,Mass..Fi"'">">-  &l'i?^ 
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BOSTON.  LYNN  SOCIETIES 
BENEFIT  BY  SMITH  WILL 

SALEM,  Jan  6  —  Numerous  chari- 
table and  church  institutions  in  Bos- 
ton and  Lynn  benefit  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Sarah  Fuller  Smith  of  Lynn 
which  was  filed  in  Probate  Court 
yesterday. 

The  document,  disposing  of  an  es- 
tate estimated  at  $680,000,  all  per- 
sonal property,  was  dated  Oct  26, 
1931,  and  named  Mrs  Smith's  son, 
Joseph  Newton  Smith  of  Salem,  a 
prominent  rubber  manufacturer  in 
Boston,  as  executor.  Mrs  Smith  died 
Dec  28. 

For  work  in  the  social  service 
department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Mrs  Smith  left 
53000.  The  sum  of  $2500  was  left  to 
the  Lynn  Central  Congregational 
Church  to  maintain  a  free  pew  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Joseph 
Ej.mith  of  Peabody;  the  Morgan  Memo- 
.ri»I  at  Boston  received  $1000;  the 
iNew  England  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety, $2000;  the  Frances  Willard 
Settlement  at  Boston,  $3000;  the 
'Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $3000; 
the  Lynn  Home  for  Young  Women, 
$5000;  the  Episcopal  City  Mission, 
Boston,  $1000;  Eerkjns  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  $3000;  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Rescue  League, 
Swampscott,   $3000. 

Other  bequests  include: 
„  New  England  Peabody  Home  for  CrinDled 
Children.  S3000;  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
JnOTO  for  the  use  ol  the  Cancer  Commission 
of  Harvard  Tjmversit.v;  Lynn  Hospital,  J5000; 
Lyiln  Vis-ilm-  Nurses'  Association.  s""i"<r 
Salvation  Army  of  Jlns.snchn-ciu  *5000: 
American    Indian    Len^uc      Stood;      Vni'.n^u 

FS^'il"  S"r  ,hfi  r,lind-  1lH'  "I  N"v  York, 
55000:  Pla.vyrounii  nnd  recreation  Associa- 
tion oi  America.  Xew,York,  S300O:  the 
Tovat  Women's  Chnstoi  AeecoUtion  oi 
KyW|4CK>tt,  rea     Collese-     B&KA- 
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j  Salem,  Jan.  6— The  will  of  Sarah 
!  Fuller  Smith,  who  died  in  Lynn 
I  Dec.  28,  was  filed  today  in  Probate 
Court.  It  disposes  of  $680,000  per- 
'  sonal  property.  Public  bequests 
I  total  $65,000. 

Among  the  public  bequests  sre 
$5000  each  to  the  Lynn  Horn?  for 
!  Young  Women,  Salvatiqn  Army, 
|  I^nn  Hospital,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New 
York,  Harvard  University  Cancer 
Commission  and  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

She  left  $3000  each  to  Massachu- 
setts  General   Hospital.   Perkins   In-' 
st.ilute   for  the  Blind.    |he  Massachu- 
setts— """^j^ffr-HPi'i  mil  bur  «of 
:CrueJiap-to   Children,   and    the    New 
-ffngland  Peabody  Home.  Two   thou- 
sand dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the 
|  Watch  &  Ward  Society. 


B  os  t  dtii  tf(ass.    T~ra  n  s  c  ri  ?r 
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Will  of  Sarah  Fuller  Smith 
t2  Leaves  $62,000  to  Charity 

Charitable  bequests  amounting-  to  $62,- 
000     are     contained     in   the  will   of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Fuller. Smith  of  Lynn,   filed  in  the 
.  Essex    County   Probate    Court    at    Salem. 
Mrs.    Smith,   who   was  the   widow   of   Jo- 
seph N.  Smith,  shoe  manufacturer,  made 
,  total  bequests  of  $68(1,000,  including:  sums 
to  members  of  her  family.     The  public  be- 
quests include: 
|      Massachusetts   General   Hospital   social 
'service     department.     $3000;     Centennial; 
j  Congregational    Church    of    Lynn,    $2500 
I  for  a  pew  in  memory  of  Joseph  N.  Smith; 
I  Florence    Crittenton    League    of    Swamp- 
scott,   $3000;    Francis   E.   Willard    Settle- 
ment, Boston,  $3000;  N.  E.  Peabody  Home 
for    Crippled   Children.    $3000;   New   Eng- 
land   Watch,    and    Ward    Society,    $2000; 
Massachusetts    S.    P.    C.    A..   $3000;   Play- 
ground Recreation   Association   of  Amer- 
ica, $3000;  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  $4000: 
:  American  Indian  League,  $1000;  Home  for 
}  Young  Women,   Lynn,    $5000;    American 
Federation   for  the  Blind,   $5000;   Perkins 
Institution     for     the    Blind,    Waterl8Wr7, 
$3000;"*Bjrtmopal    City    Mission.     Boston, 
,  $1000;     Salvation     Army,    Boston.    $5000; 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  city,  $5000;  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
$5000,  to  be  used  in  experimental  work  by 
,  the    cancer     commission   at    Huntington 
1  Memorial   Hospital,   Danvers;   Lynn  Hos- 
[  pital,  $5000,  for  free  hospital  care;  Visit- 
:  ing-  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  Lynn    $3000. 
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FIGHT  FIRE 
AT  PERKINS 


BosTot,,  Mass..    Hera  I J- 
Tsrmary    &>,    /?3£. 
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INSTITUTE 


A  threatening:  fire  gave  the  Wa- 
tertown fire  department  stubborn 
battle  early  last  evening  in  the 
manual  training  department  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  fire  caused  much  excite- 
ment among  the  pupils  at  the  in- 
stitution but  it  was  kept  confined 
to  the  branch  of  the  administration 
building  where  it  started  with  the 
loss  resulting  estimated  at  about 
$2,000. 

The  fire  sarted  in  the  room 
where  much  woodwork  material  is 
stored  and  it  spread  quickly  and 
took  a  course  along  the  basement 
which  is  also  used  for  the  storage 
of  wood  and  furniture  that  is  un- 
used. 

The  depai-tment  on  arrival  in 
response  to  a  box  alarm  encounter- 
ed a  fast-spreading  blaze.  The 
firemen  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  at  close  range 
to  the  fire  and  the  dense  smoke  in 
the  building  was  a  handicap.  Wa-4 
ter  lines  were  used  to  reduce  the 
[volume  of  flame  and  then  the  fire- 
men worked  their  way  into  the 
basement  and  battled  the  fire  at 
close  range. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not 
been  determined.  At  the  start  the 
fire  appeared  threatening  and  it 
was  feared  that  there  would  be 
spread  to  the  main  administration 
building  at  the  institution.  The 
fire  was  discovered  shot 
6  o'clock  and  pupils  at  the  institu- 
tion had  at  that  time  coir,!. 
their  class  work  for  the   da  v. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
SCENE  OF  51000  BLAZE 

Firemen    Don    Gas    Masks    to    Fight 
Flames  in  Basement 

Fire,  the  first  one  ever  at  the  institu- 
tion, caused  $1000  damage  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  administration  building  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
North  Beacon  street,  Watertown,  at  5:45 
P.  M.  last  night. 

Director  Gabriel  Farrell  discovered 
the  blaze,  smelling  smoke  and  then 
tracing  it  to  the  cement  furniture  stor- 
age room,  where  lumber  and  furniture 
to  be  repaired  are  stored. 

Firemen  confined  the  flames  to  the 
room  but  had  to  don  gas  masks  during 
their  fight.  Chief  James  W.  O'Hearn  of 
the  Watertown  fire  department  said  the 
fire  was  due  to  spontaneous  ignition. 

All  of  the  pupils  were  in  their  cot- 
tages at  the  time  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fire,  classes  having  been  dis- 
,raissed  for  the  day  at  4:30  P.  M. 

WarcrTou/-n,  Mass.,   Su-r, 
January     7,      H3£ 

FIRE  RUNS 

The  New  Year  has  started  off  in  busy 
fashion  for  the  Watertown  Fire  De- 
partment, a  total  of  nine  runs  having 
been  made  since  the  dawn  of  1932. 

A  fire  discovered  by  Director  Gabriel 
Farrell  of  the  Perkins  Institution  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  5.40  in  the  store- 
room caused  damage  of  about  $500. 
Two  lines  of  hose  were  used  to  put  out 
the  fire  which  made  a  dense  smoke. 
The  department  was  out  until  7.18. 

ty&TtrTawn,  Mass.,    Swn 

J  3  7?  u  a  ry     ?,     '?3Z 

DR.   GABRIEL  FARRELL  TO   SPEAK 

Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell.  the  new  direc- 
tor of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown,  will  address  the  Ro- 
tary Club  next  Tuesday  noon.  Dec.  12, 
at  the  Winsor  Club.  As  this  is  the 
first  public  address  in  Watertown  by 
Dr.  Farrell,  the  club  expects  a  full  at- 
tendance. 

Ja-f)  u  ar\f      S-,    /?■?<£ 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
SCENE  OF  S1000  BLAZE 

Firemen    Don    Gas   Masks   to   Fight 
Flames  in  Basement 

Fire,  the  first  one  ever  at  the  institu- 
tion, caused  $1000  damage  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  administration  building  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
North  Beacon  street,  Watertown,  at  5:45 
P.  M.  last  night. 

Director  Gabriel  Farrell  discovered 
the  blaze,  smelling  smoke  and  then 
tracing  it  to  the  cement  furniture  stor- 
age room,  where  lumber  and  furniture 
to  be  repaired  are  stored. 

Firemen  confined  the  flames  to  the 
room  but  had  to  don  gas  masks  during 
their  fight.  Chief  James  W.  O'Hearn  of 
the  Watertown  fire  department  said  the 
fire  was  due  to  spontaneous  ignition. 

All  of  the  pupils  were  in  their  cot- 
tages at  the  time  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fire,  classes  having  been  dis- 
missed for  the  day  at  4:30  P.  M. 
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BLINB,    BUT    .    .    - 

(■actuated 

Yale     Law    school, 

'    tlic   bar,   and   now 

'       •.  eived    an    ap- 

•   to  th<   1 

bureau    of     New     Haven, 

from   Mayor    John 

Horn     Istas     is 

shown  at  work. 
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BasTo-n,  w  ass.     G/o/>e 
January     13,     I?3Z 

Gabriel  Farrell,  new  director  of  Per-  I 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting  oTthe  Water- 
towr.  Rotary  Club  at  the  Windsor  Club  - 
this  noon.  This  was  the  first  public  ! 
address  in  Watertown  by  Dr  Farrell 
and  brought  out  a  large  attendance. 


fg^\MM^  lb,  rt'ttL. 

Miss  Sina  Fladland,  a  teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Ijsiijiite  for  the  Blind, 
Watertu WnVTBass.,  has  purchased  the 
Moody  place  for  her  father  and  moth- 
er, who  are  coming,  here  from  North 
Dakota. 


$&■},  LfrVi,    ~hta.U-.Ci..  U/U&iw 
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ELY  NAMES  J.  F.  PERKINS  JUDGE 
Atty.  John  Forbes  Perkins,  Milton,  was  nominated  to- 
day by  Gov.  Ely  as  justice  of  juvenile  court  to  succeed 
the  late  Judge  Cabot.  Ely  also  nominated  Henry  H.  Fax- 
on, Boston,  as  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Mass. 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  couiTtTn-petwted  Richard  Olney, 
Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  parole.  Daniel  F.  McGrath 
was  confirmed  as  director  of  parks. 
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Perkins  Institution  \ 
Director   Talks  at 
Rotary  Club  Meeting 


REV.    GABRIEL   FARRELL 
New  director  of  Perkins  Institution   | 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind— to  use  its 
full  name — was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
before  the  Watertown  Rotary  Club, 
Tuesday  noon,  by  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  recently  appointed  director  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Farrell  pointed  out  that  Perkins 
is  essentially  an  educational  institu- 
tion, teaching  the  blind  useful  trades 
and  occupations.  He  described  the 
three  schools — the  Lower  School;  the 
Boys'  School  and  the  Girls'  School. 

At  present  four  boys  from  Perkins 
are  attending  Boston  University,  it  be- 
ing the  policy  of  the  management  to 
permit  the  graduates  to  enter  nearby 
colleges  and  live  at  the  Watertown  in- 
stitution. 

Perkins,  he  described  as  a  "finger- 
reading  school,"  its  instruction  being 
by  means  of  the  Braille  system.  A 
sample  book  of  Braille  "raised  or  em- 
bossed" for  use  by  the  blind  was 
brought  to  the  meeting  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrell,  to  be  examined  by  the  Rotar- 
ians  and  their  guests. 

Education  of  the  mentally  deficient 
or  feeble-minded  blind  children  is  a 
more  recent  departure  at  Perkins,  a 
department  holding  out  great  promise. 

Director  Farrell  cited  India,  Japan, 
Bermuda,  and  many  other  countries 
as  among  those  sending  pupils  to  Per- 
kins which  is  a  world-wide  institution 
reflecting  credit  upon  its  home  com- 
munity of  Watertown.  He  closed  with 
an  invitation  to  all  Watertown  resi- 
dents to  visit  this  world-renowned 
school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  introduced  by  Past 
President  John  F.  Tufts  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee.  ^___^™»™« 
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AUSTRIA'S  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  he  pays  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.    In  this  letter  he  says  : 

"I  personally  owe  very  much  to  this  great  man,  and 
I  am  happy  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  study- 
ing Perkins  Institution  in  the  last  year  of  his  leader- 
ship. *  *  *  Pie  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  in  the 
Harvard  Course  and  the  influence  of  his  past  work 
itself  will  be  felt  in  all  the  generations  to  come.  *  *  * 
1  hope  you  take  this  letter  as  a  sign  of  highest  per- 
sonal admiration  for  this  great  American  educator." 


,         {jzw^asuy  /$,  19.1  X  . - 

Perkins  Institution  Press  Will 
Publish  Edison  Biography  j 

Howe  Memorial  Press,  a  department  of  i 
the    Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind,  j 
has  been   awarded  the  contract   to   print  j 
in   braille  type  the   book,    "Edison,    the 
Man  and  His  Work,"  by  George  S.  Bryan,  j 
This    contract    has    been    given    by    the  I 
Library  of  Congress  under  authority  of ; 
the    appropriation    granted    by    Congress 
a  year  ago  to  spend  $100,000  a  year  for 
the    publication    of    books    lor    the    adult 
blind. 

Publication  of  a  book  in  braille  is  a 
large  task.  The  book  on  Mr.  Edison  to 
be  published  has  in  ink  print  editions 
350  pages  and  measures  about  six  by 
eight  by  one  inch.  In  embossed  type 
three  volumes  will  be  necessary  for  the 
700  pages  of  print,  each  volume  measur- 
ing eleven  by  eleven  by  two  inches.  The 
cost  of  the  publication  in  braille  is  about 
fifteen  times  as  expensive  as  a  volume  in 
ink  print. 


METHUEN 


Oaklands  M.  E.  church,  East  Me- 
jhuen,  Gloucester  and  East  streets, 
ftev.  Clinton  Swengel,  pastor.  Mom- 
ng  worship  at  10.30  o'clock.  The  ser- 
non  text  will  be  "Now  Let  Thy  Ser- 
'&nt  Depart  in  Peace."  The  male 
luartet  will  sing.  Sunday  school  at 
.1.45.  Robert  Chase,  superintendent. 
Spworth  league  at  6  o'clock.  The  eve- 
ling  service  will  meet  at  7.30  with  the 
niblic  forum  group  at  the  Community 
<lub  to  hear  Clarence  Keefe  on  the 
■ubject  "How  a  Blind  Man  Looks  at 
he  World."  Mr.  Keefe  is  himself  blind 
md  has  a  real  message. 


Blind  Man  To  Be  Forum  Speaker 

Clarence  Keefe  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  olind  and  aIso~oT-B©s- 
ton  university,  will  speak  at  the  East 
End  Community  club  Sunday  evening 
on  the  subject  of  "How  a  Blind  Man 
Looks  At  the  World." 

Mr.  Keefe  says  that  too  often  the 
pity  which  is  our  natural  reaction  to 
a  blind  person  becomes  expected  on 
their  part  and  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  self  respect  and  their  in- 
itiative. How  to  keep  from  doing  that 
is  part  of  Mr.  Keefe's  message.  He 
himself  is,  blind.  He  is  working  his 
way  through  advanced  courses  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  public  work.  His 
presentation  of  the  Braille  methods 
and  other  helps  for  the  blind  are  dem- 
onstrated in  the  meeting.  There  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  questions  to  be 
asked. 

The  East  Community  club  is  spon- 
soring these  Sunday  evening  forums 
and  relying  upon  community  support. 
The  general  public  is  invited  to  attend! 
Charles  Duerden,  one  of  the  organiza- 
tion's officers,  is  in  charge. 
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^2  ROYALLY  FETED 


Popular  Blind  Newsdealer  Is 
Given  Monster  Testimon- 
ial Benefit 

I  One  of  the  most  successful  benefit 
:  performances  ever  held  in  tihe  city 
was  staged  last  night  at  Recreation 
ballroom  for  blind  "Eddie"  Heath, 
ipopular  newsdealer  whose  stand  is  lo- 
cated at  Franklin  and  Essex  streets. 
'The  response  of  the  guest's  many 
ifriends  was.  overwhelming,  and  a  ca- 
pacity audience  filled  the  hall  during 
the  evening. 


The  testimonial  was  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  Law-  ■ 
rence's  most  popular  entertainers,  who 
combined  to  give  one  of  the  most 
favorable  programs  of  the  year.  The 
ballroom  was  also  donated  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  management.  Dancing 
was  enjoyed  from  9  o'clock  until  one 
to  music  furnished  by  Roland  Rus- 
sell's Ramblers. 

A  program  of  concert  music  was 
given  by  the  orchestra  from  8  to  9 
o'clock,  following  which  th« 
entertainment  program  was  given. 
Those  who  entertained  included  the 
following:  Louis  J.  Scanlon,  songs; 
acrobatic  dances,  Eileen  Casby;  songs 
John  F.  Lynch;  Taylor  sisters,  songs 
and  dances,  with  Henry  St.  Pierre 
as  accompanist;  Finnerty  and  Poole, 
I  popular  vocalists,  with  Walter  Rowe 
as  accompanist.  During  intermission 
Finnerty  and  Poole  favored  with  a 
request  number,  "Sweet  Mystery  of 
Life."  Bernard  J.  Keaveny  directed 
the  entertainment  program. 

The  affair  was  sponsored  by  several 
of  "Eddie"  Heath's  friends,  and  met 
with  a  generous  and  heart-warming 
response  on  every  side.  Despite  the 
inclement  weather  approximately  one 
thousand  persons  attended.  It  was  a 
banner  night  for  the  blind  newsdeal- 
er, who  sat  in  a  cozy  comer  of  the 
hall  with  Mayor  William  P.  White, 
and  Aldermen  Thomas  F.  Galvin  and 
Robert  F.  Hancock  and  greeted  hun- 
dreds who  stopped  to  wish  him  better 
health  following  his  recent  prolonged 
illness. 

Max  Bloom  was  general  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  the  following;  Publicity, 
Frank  H.  Brailsford  and  Walter  M. 
Small;  entertainment,  Bernard  J. 
Keaveny  and  John  F.  Lynch;  tickets, 
Sam  Nannis.  Achie  Duquette.  William 
MoMannus.  John  Morway  and  Mit- 
chell Kolsky. 
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DEANSTURGES 
AT  CATHEDRAL 



Will   Preach  in   Morning 

and  Give  Afternoon  TalK 


Dean  Philemon  F.  Sturges  will 
preach  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock 
at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
and  will  give  his  second  talk  on  "The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark"  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  regular 
Sunday  afternoon  Bible  Study  Hour, 
taking  the  first,  three  chapters  of  the 
gospel.  Archdeacon  Dennen  will  preach 
at  7:30  p.  m.  and  the  "Friendly  Hour" 
will  be  held  in  the  crypt  immediately 
after  this   service. 

The  Monday  morning  lectures  at  11 
o'clock  are  proving  of  such  interest 
that  they  will  be  continued  until  Lent, 
the  speakers  being:  Jan.  25,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene L.  Webber,  who  will  speak  on 
"Current  Affairs"  in. the  Orient  and  at 
home;  Feb.  1,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Cleveland, 
who  takes  as  his  subject,  "The  Loyal- 
ists in  Nova  Scotia";  Feb.  S,  the  Rev. 
Gabriel  Earrell,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Perkins   Institute   for   the   Blind." 

The  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, the  Rev.  Julian  D. '  Hamlin,  will 
preach  every  day  next  week,  except 
Saturday  at  12:10  p.  m.  at  the  Cathe- 
dral. All  Cathedral  lectures  and  ser- 
vices are  open   to  the  public. 


|FINE  PROGRAM 

IS  ARRANGED 


Public  Recital    Tomorrow   by 
Raoul  Goguen  and   Made- 
leine Delight  Brooks 

An  attractive  program  has  been 
arranged  by  Raoul  Goguen,  local 
young  man,  who  is  to  give  a  piano 
recital  in  Pearson  auditorium  at  the 
high  school  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
3.30  with  Miss  Madeleine  Delight 
Brooks  of  Boston,  mezzo  soprano, 
as  assisting  artist. 

Mr.  Goguen  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  his  public  appearance 
will  undoubtedly  be  decidedly  worth 
while.  Miss  Brooks,  who,  like  Mr. 
Goguen,  is  sightless,  is,  like  him  al- 
so, a  graduate  of  the  Berking_  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  and  in  addition 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  There  is  to  be  no  admis- 
sion  charge. 

The   program  is  as  follows: 
Praeludium  und  Toccata 

Vincenz  Laclmer 
Elegie  E.    Nollet 

Impromptu  Op.  142,  No.  3 

Franz  Schubert 
The  Bird  of  the  Wilderness, 

Horsman 
Up  from  my  Tears  Weaver 

A.  Feast  of  Lanterns  Bantock; 

Miss  Brooks 
Novellette  Robert  Schumann 

May-night  Selim   Palmgren 

Second  and  First  Movements  from     i 
1      Sonata   Pathetique  Beethoven' 

Don't  come  in  sir,  please  Scott, 

Pluck   this   little   flower  Ronald 

j  Mam'selle    Marie  Guion  i 

Love's   Philosophy  Quilterj 

Miss  Brooks 
Wedding-day  at  Troldhaugen 


Nocturne 

Firebrands 

Rhapsody 


Edvard  Grieg 


Leslie  Loth 
Johannes    Brahms 
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CASEY'S  NAME  DROPPED 


Ely  Nbt!s  to  Nominate  New  Boxing 
Commissioner 

Gov.  Ely  yesterday  -withdrew  from  the 
executive  council  the  nomiantion  he 
had  submitted  last  week  of  Edward  L. 
Casey,  Harvard  football  coach,  to  be 
state  boxing  commissioner  in  succes- 
sion to  Eugene  Buckley,  present  incum- 
bent. No  alternative  appoinment  was 
presented  at  yesterdays  session 

The  council  again  deferred  action  on 
the  petition  of  Judge  Joseph  J  Cor- 
bet!, of  the  land  court  for  retirement. 
Postponement  was  taken  because  of  the 
absence  from  the  session  of  Lt -Gov 
Youngman.  The  Governor  nominated 
Henry  H.  Faxon  of  Boston  to  be  trus- 
tee of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  in  place 
of  William  L.  Richardson,  who  has  re- 
signed. 
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Bli^L?ianist  to  Miss  Lane  Is 

Entertain  Today  Active  OR  Her 

97th  Birthday 

Miss  Sarah  Lane,  who  reside^  at 
the  Gale  Home,  133  Ash  street,  is  97 
years  old  today.  She  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health  and  is  able 
to  go  up  and  down  stairs  te  visit  the 
dining  rooms  daily  for  her  meals. 
Miss  Lane  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  gifts,  letters  and  other 
messages  of  congratulation  and 
greetings.  She  still  retains  the  gen- 
iality and  happy  temperament  which 
has  ever  made  her  a  pronounced 
favorite   with   her   acquaintances. 

Miss  Lane  is  a  native  of  Chester, 
•and  for  a  period  of  36  years,  was 
librarian  at  the  School  for  the.  Blind 
in  Watertown.  Mass.  She  has  made 
her  home  in  Manchester  for  many 
years  and  prior  to  taking  up  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Gale  Home  lived  with 
her  nephew,  Frank  Andrews  at  346 
Walnut  street,  who  was  for  many 
years  cashier  of  the  First  National 
bank  in  this  city  and  who  moved  to  | 
Bradford.  On  his  leaving  Manchester 
Miss  Lane  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  Gale  Home. 
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GARDNER,  Jan.  23. — Raoul  J.  Go- 
guen of  this  city  will  give  a  demon- 
stration of  what  will  power  and  de-  , 
termination  will  do,  when  he  gives  j 
a  piano  recital  in  Pearson  auditorium, 
Gardner  High  school,  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon beginning  at  3.30  o'clock.  Mr. 
Goguen,  who  has  been  blind  from 
the  time  he  was  10  years  of  age,  will 
play  a  number  of  technically  diffi- 
cult pieces.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julien  Goguen  of  242  Park  street. 

A  student  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston;  Mi'i  Segum 
mastered  the  piano  after  his  afflic- 
tion, though  he  had  never  before 
played.  Reading  the  musical  notes 
phrase  by  phrase  in  Braille,  Mr.  Go- 
guen commits  his  selections  to  memo- 
ry and  then  plays  them.  He  has  nu- 
merous friends  in  this  city  who  will 
doubtless  attend  the  concert  tomor- 
row. He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Mad- 
eline Delight  Brooks,  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  a  vocalist, 
who  is  known  in  New  England  as  the 
"blind  mezzo-soprano."  Miss  Brooks 
will  be  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
John  F.  Hartwell. 

Mr;  Goguen  attends  classes  at  the 
Institute  weekly,  making  the  trip 
with  Gardner  friends  who  go  to  Bos- 
ton on  business.  He  makes  his  way 
about  Gardner  without  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  relying  upon  his  own  resources 
to  go  where  he  wishes. 
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Education  On  The  Air 

'oadcasts    Arranged    for   March 
by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education 


|    /PHESE    talks    are    given    every 

|  Monday,       Wednesday       and 

|  Friday  at  four  over  WNAC: 

1  Feb.    1— Science   Talk.    Riding   a   Sun- 

=  beam.     Walter  G.    Whitman.    Instructor 

E  of      Physical      Science.      State      Normal 

E  School,    Salem. 

E  Feb.   3 — Money  Management.   Miss  Flor- 

5  ence  L.  Barnard.  High  School.  Brookline. 

i  Feb.    5 — The    Education    of    the    Deaf 

=  Child.     Miss  Mabel  E.  Adams.  Principal. 

=  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

=  Feb.    8 — Science   Talk: — High   Speed  on 

E  a  Speck  of  Dust.  Walter  G.   Whitman. 

E  Feb.    10 — A  One- Act'  Play.     Mask  and 

E  Wig  Dramatic   Club.    High    School.    Mcl- 

E  Feb.  12 — The  Education  of  the  Hard-of 

|  Hearing    Child.       Miss    Honora    Beirne. 

E  Teacher  of  Speech  Reading.   Everett  and 

E  Waltham. 

E  Feb.  15 — Science  Talk — Drifting  in  Air 

E  Currents.     Walter  G.  Whitman. 

|  Feb.    17 — Boston  Trade   School  Band. 

1  Feb.    19 — The   Education  of  the  Blind 

E  Child.     Gabriel  Farrell.  director, 

E  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Schoo 

=  the    Blind. 

E  Feb.    22 — Holiday — No  program. 

E  Feb.    24 — Glee  Club.      Cambridge  High     j 

E  and  Latin  School. 

E  Feb.  26 — The  Education  of  Children  in     ; 

E  Sight-Sa.ving     Classes.        Miss     Ida     E.     : 

r  Ridgeway,  Division  of  the  Blind.  Massa-     j 

E  chusetts   Department  erf   Education. 

E  Fob.    29— Science   Talk — Following   the     : 

E  Raindrops.     Walter  G.   WTiitman. 
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Blind  Composer  and  Musician  to 
ppear  Before  Knights  oi  Columbus 


elude  in  hla  program  Tuesda; 
several  vocal  numbers  of  his 
position,  lie  is  also  an  entertainer  of 
excellence,  presenting  many  imperson- 
ations of  several  of  the  prominent  ra- 
dio and  stage  stars  of  the  present  day. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  social 
program  by  Let  'he  meet- 

ings of  the  local  Knights  have  been 
largely  attended,  and  with  many  at- 
tractions of  an  entertaining  and  inter- 
esting nature  for  the  remaider  of  the 
winter  -season,  the  local  Columbians 
are  assured  of  large  crowds  at  the 
semimonthly  meetings.  For  the  meet- 
ing February  19,  Mr  Boyle  has  ar- 
ranged a  novel  entertainment,  which 
will  include  a  debate  of  a  humorous 
nature,  in  which  several  prominent 
members  of  the  local  council  will  lake 
part.  At  the  meeting  on  th< 
of  March  15,  what  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  programs  will 
be  staged,  when  the  local  Knights  will 
observe  City  of  Springfield  night.  At 
that  time  it  is  expected  Mayor  Winter 
and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  munici- 
pal departments  will  be  present  to 
Pive  a  short  talk  on  the  inside  work- 
igs  of  their  respective  departments. 


Members  of  Home  City  council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  will  be  accord- 
ed a  program  of  excellence  at  the 
meeting  tomorrow  evening,  when  Lec- 
turer William  F.  Boyle  will  have  as 
two  stellar  attractions  in  the  council's 
activities  Ray  Winans  of  the  Spring- 
field Union  and  John  J.  Duffy,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  a  blind  composer  and 
concert  and  radio  pianist  and  organist 
of  outstanding  prominence.  The  ad- 
dress by  Mr  Winans  will  deal  with 
the  many  interesting  and  amusing  in- 
cidents of  newspaper  life. 

In  securing  Mr  Duffy  for  the  meet- 
ing Lecturer  Boyle  feels  he  has  one  of 
the  stellar  attractions  in  the  program 
of  social  activities  of  the  local  Colum- 
bians up  to  the  present  time.  Mr  Duffy 
was  born  in  Hartford  and  has  been 
blind  from  birth.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford  in  1918  and  spent  a 
year  of  further  literary  and  musical 
study   at   the   PerkinsinsUtiUion    for 


the  Blind  at  Watertown.  In  1921 
completed  a  special  two-year  course ' 
of  advanced  music  study,  composition  \ 
history  and  organ  at  the  Yale  Uni-  j 
versify  school  of  music  at  New  Haven.  I 
Besides  being  an  artist  of  note,  and 
a  composer  of  several  choral  numbers, 
Mr  Duffy  is  at  present  on  the  stiff  of 
radio  station  WDRC  in  Hartford, 
where  he  gives  weekly  concerto  on 
the  organ.  He  has  just  completed  two 
choral  numbers,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  National  Broadcasting 
company  and  will  be  given  in  the  con- 
cert by  the  Salon  Singers  from  station 
WBAF  on  February  IS.  Mr  Duffy 
memorizes  his  music  chiefly  thi 
the  medium  of  the  Braille  system  of 
raised  characters,  and  is  particularly- 
interested  in  analyzing  the  works  of 
contemporary  composers,  whose  works 
he  presents  at  his  various  concerts. 
Besides  being  an  organist  and  pianist 
of  rare  ability.  Mr  Duffy  is  a  singer 
and  entertainer  of  note,   and   will   in- 
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The  goverior  reappointed  Joseph  H. 
O'Neil,  Edwin  S.  Webster  and  Andrew 
J.  Peters  of  Boston  and  .Pauline  Revere 
Thayer  of  Lancaster,  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Henry 
H.  Faxon  and  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherriil 
of  Boston,  Rev.  George  P.  O'Connor  of 
Dedham  and  Lucy  Wright  of  Cambridge' 
were  also  reappointed  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  .Massachu- 
setts rein  ml  to*  the  Blind. 
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WATERTOWN  FORUM 
j  SPEAKERS  AND  DATES 

Ff ...  7— James  M.  Matthews  of  Babson 
Institute     on     "The     Present     Depression 

land  the  Way  Out."  Music:  Arthur  L. 
Morse,       bass;       Ruth      Furber,       accom- 

'  panist. 

I      Feb.    14— Robert      Merrill 

'  "Builders  of  a  New  World."  Music: 
Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Eerk'.-.is  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Mabel  A.  Starbird, 
director. 

Feb.  21— Edward  Tallmadge  Root,  on 
"George  Washington's  'Plan'  tor  Har- 
mony with  All  Nations."  Music:  Emil 
L.  Linn,  tenor:  Elmer  L.  Olsson,  accom- 
panist. 

Feb.  2S — John  A.  Lapp,  on  "Catholics 
and  their  Neighbors."  Musi::  Phillips 
r-hurch  Quartet  and  chorus,  Evangeline 
L.  Johnson,  director;  Edwin  Bilteliffe, 
acc^ra  panist. 


Because    our    December      Court      of 

Honor  was  held  during  school  vacation 
and  they  could  not  attend,  several 
!  ambitious  Perkins  Scouts.  Troop  Five, 
went  to  the  Waltham  Court  in  January 
for"  advancement.  They  also  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  how  another 
district  carries  on.  As  a  result  of  this 
Merrill  Maynard  is  promoted  to  Sec-, 
ond  Class,  and  Lawrence  Thompson 
and  John  Nagle  have  added  Athletics, 
First  Aid  and  Personal  Health  to  their 
already  long  lists  of  Merit  Badges. 
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TALK  ON  CHINA 
ATSLPAUL'S 

SpeaKer  Spent  Much  Time 
in  Study  There 


The  Rev.  Stanley  Ross  Fisher  -will 
preach  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul  tomorrow  night  at  7:30  o'clock  on 
"What  Cannot  Be  Shaken  in  China?" 
Mr.  Fisher  has  travelled  and  studied  in 
the  Orient  in  connection  with  the  Fact- 
Finding  Commission  of  the  Institute  on 
Social  and  Religious  Research,  and  was 
associate  director  of  the  China  survev 
whose  staff  included  10  of  the  leading 
[  educators,  physicians  and  economists 
of  America. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  the  series  of 
talks  by  the  City  Mission  staff  will  be 
concluded  with  an  address  at  1210  p 
m.,  Monday,  by  Stanton  H.  King  of 
Ihe  Sailors'  Haven,  and  on  Tuesday  by 
Frank  TV'.  Lincoln  on  "Boys'  Work." 
The  Monday  morning  lecturer  at  11  a 
m.  will  be  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
who  will  talk  on  accomplishments  and 
problems  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
Mr.  Farrell  is  head  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Lent    begin;,    at    the    Cathedral    with 
seven     services     on     Ash     Wednesday 
They    will    be    at    8:20,    9:30,    10:30,    12:10 
a    m.   and   1:50,   5:10  and  8  p.   m.   Dean 
htm-ges  will  preach  and  the  Holy  Com-  I 
munion  will  be  celebrated  at  10:30  a.  m. 
At    12:10    p.    m.    Bishop    Sherrill     will 
preach.    The    noonday    preacher    Thurs- 
day and  Friday  will  be  the  Rev.  A    L.  | 
A  involving,      D.D.,     rector     of     Trinity 
Church.    Saturday    at    12:10    p.    m     Dr  I 
Richard   C.    Cabot  will  preach. 
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Rev  Stan  ioss  Fisher  will  preach 

tomorrow  tv  .ung  in  the  Cathedral 
.  Church  of  Sf  Paul,  on  "What  Cannot 
|  Be  Shaken  in  China,"  on  a  basis  of 
his  investigation  of  conditions  in  China 
during  the  past  year.  Dean  Philemon 
F.  Sturges  will  preach  at  11  am,  and 
will  conduct  the  Bible  Study  Hour  at 
5  pm.  On  Monday  at  11  a.  ■•a,  Rev 
Gabriel  Farrell,  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  fcr  the  Blind 
will  apeak""8Hr-Hlg"w<H'R.  The  noonday 
preachers  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
Stanton  H.  King  of  Sailors'  Haven  and 
Frank  W.  Lincoln,  counselor  for  boys' 
work,  will  conclude  the  series  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
City  Mission. 
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I  If  the  officials  are  of  sufficient, 
^ability  to  be  appointed  to  the  league 
[their  rulings  should  be  respected. 
If  not,  they  should  be  released. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  an 
|  owner  or  a  manager  be  allowed  to  J 
'argue  with  an  official  before,  dur- 
ing or  after  a  game,  under  penalty 
of  a  $1000  fine. 

At  one  thousand  an  outburst,  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
DurriTr  wuuMWM-noisy  in  compari-  I 
son  with  the  stillness  that  would 
reign  among  those  who  are  now  I 
making  themselves  and  the  game  - 
look  ridiculous  and  childish. 
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Mount  Holyoke 
Makes  Changes 
in  Its  Faculty 

Dr.  Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  Speech 

Specialist,  Resigns— Leaves 

Are  Granted 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

South  Hadley,  Feb.  6 — Faculty  changes 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester 
at  Mount  Holyoke"  include  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy; leave  of  absence  to  Dr.  Christianna 
Smith,  of  the  department  of  zo-ology,  who 
will  do  research  work  in  histology  at 
University  of  London;  and  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  Miss  Frances  E.  Haynes,  assist- 
ant librarian,  who  will  visit  libraries 
throughout  the  country  to  study  the 
newest  library  methods. 

Dr.  Stinchfield,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mount  Holyoke  faculty  for 
the  past  ten  years,  has  won  recognition 
among  teachers  of  speech  throughout 
the  country  for  her  work  in  the  field  of 
speech  correction  and  the  psychology  of 
speech.  She  is  leaving  Mount  Holyoke 
to  be  married  in  the  late  spring  to  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Hawk,  a  surgeon  of  Los  An- 
geles, but  before  leaving  South  Hadley, 
she  hopes  to  complete  a  new  book  an- 
alyzing the  speech  tests  of  some  3000 
freshmen  that  she  has  made  while  at 
Mount  Holyoke.  She  has  already  writ- 
ten several  books  on  different  types  of 
speech  defects  in  children  and  adults, 
offering  exercises  for  the  remedy  of  such 
defects.  For  a  number  of  years  she  has 
given  courses  in  child  psychology  under 
the  division  of  university  extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
in  Springfield,  where  she  is  now  lecturing 
to  teachers  on  "The  Psychology  and 
Pathology  of  Speech."  She  has  conducted 
speech  tests  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Last  year  she  worked  in  Vienna  at  the 
speech  clinic  conducted  by  Dr.  Emil 
Froschels,  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Infant  Logopathy  and  Phoni- 
atry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
European  experts  in  speech  correction. 
Later  she  visited  speech  clinics  in  hos- 
pitals and  public  schools  in  London  with 
Professor  Lloyd  James,  phonetician  of 
University  of  London.  She  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech  last  December. 

In  reviewing  her  ten  years  work  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Miss  Stinchfield  asserts 
that  the  speech  of  entering  students  as 
a  whole  shows  a  tendency  towards  a 
higher  le,vel  of  perfection,  probably  due 
to  the  increased  interest  among  prepara- 
tory schools  in  speech  training  courses, 
public  schools  not  having  yet  done  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  speech  of  their 
pupils.  However,  there  still  appears  to 
be  a  need  for  remedial  reading,  the  read- 
ing rate  among  students  having  remained 
practically  static,  and  neurotic  tendencies, 
evidenced  usually  by  stuttering,  seeming 
to  be  on  the  increase. 
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Henry  Hudson 

Henry  Hudson.  The  Romantic  Story''  of  an 
Unromantic  Man.  By  Alice  E.  Cate./  $1.50. 
Boston:    Richard    G.    Badger. 

JUST  as  the  causes  of  all  the  wars  of 
history  have  been  basically  economic, 
so  all  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
New  World  by  the  Old  were  undertaken 
primarily  that  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and 
of  Ind  might  be  made  more  easily  pro- 
curable.   Mrs.  Cate,  in  this  sketch  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  English  navigators, 
but  who   at   one   time  sailed   under  the 
auspices  of  a  Netherlands  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  advantage  of  trade  with  the 
Spice  Islands,  stresses    this     unromantic 
fact  strongly.    It  was  to  find  the  short- 
est route  to  these  islands  and  to  others 
similarly  blessed  that  Henry  Hudson  took 
the.  command    of    the    Half    Moon    and, 
through     a    calm     disregard     of    sailing 
Orders,  reached  what  is  'now  the  harbor  I 
f  of   New   Tork  and   sailed   up   the   great 
I  river' which  bears  his  name.  He  is  gen- 
erally known   as   the  discoverer   of  that 
river.     But  the  Italian  navigator,  Verra- 
zano,  whose   statue  has  belatedly  taken 
its  place  on  the  Battery,  was  that.  Henry 
i  Hudson,   however,   and  the  river  sweep- 
I  ing.  down   through   the   Palisades   to   the 
I  sea  are  indissolubly  linked.    Still,  to  those 
who    have    ears    to    hear,    his    presence 
I  haunts  the  river.    Everyone  knows,  when 
the  thunder  rolls' and  crashes  among  the 
I  Catskills,  that    Henry    Hudson    and    the  j 
crew  of  the  Half  Moon  have  returned  to 
!  take  up  again  the  game  of  ninepins  iris 
'  terrupted  over  .three  hundred  years  ago. 
Verrazano  might  just  as  well  not  have 
discovered  the   river  at  all!- 

While  the  study  is  brief  and  merely  a 
succession  of  flashlights,  none  of  the 
main  points  of  Hudson's  adventures  are 
omitted:  the  four  voyages,  culminating  in 
the  tragedy  of  Hudson's  bay.  Mrs.  Cate 
emphasizes  strongly  Hudson's  vacillation, 
perhaps  because  in  it  is  to  be  found  a 
possible  reason  for  that  mutiny  whose 
story  forms  one  of  the  blackest  pages 
in  the  tragic  history  of  great  (waters. 
But  her  suggestion  that  Hudson's  threat 
to  hang  Staff e,  the  Discovery's  carpenter, 
was  one  of  his  "tyrannies"  loses 
its  force  as  an  argument  in  the  fact  that' 
the  only  one  of  the  crew  to  go  with  him 
when  the  great  navigator  was  set  adrift 
in  a  little  boat  with  his  sick  son,  was  this 
same  Staff e,'  sharing  voluntarily  the  fate 
which  has  .never. .been  known  certainly. 
But  known  sufficiently. 

A  poem,  evidently  the  author's,  supple- 
ments the  sketch,  which   ends: 


M 


iij 


On  Hudson's  would  be  found  In  flame 


rlt    In    blood 
Cathay." 
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The  programs  for  the  coming  vreek 
in  the  "Spotlighting  Modern  Education" 
radio  feature  sponsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  include  a  talk  on 
"Drifting  in  Air  Currents"  by  Walter 
G.  Whitman,  instructor  of  physical  sci- 
ence at  the  Salem  Normal  School,  Mon- 
day, a  concert  by  the  Boston  Trade 
School  Band  Wednesday  and  a  talk  on 
"The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child"  by 
Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the  £ejcfcins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
Friday.  The  broadcasts  are  given  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  Sta- 
tion WNAC. 
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!  John  J0  Duffy 
0  to  Give  Recital 

flind    Composer    Pianist    to 
Play  Modern  Music  and 
Own  Compositions. 

John     .1.     Duffy,     well-known     blind 

composer  ai  d   i  adio  rl    pian- 

rsl   annual  re- 

l's  Club 

Friday  evening-  of   this   week. 

Duffy     is     a     graduate     of    the 

School    for    the    Blind    at 

i   city  _  he   was  born 

lg.    Upon     his    graduation    from 

in   IMS  lie  spent  a  year  of' 

nd    musical  study   at 

,aj6    n^tiiiilinn    for    the    Blind 

atertown,  and  in  1923  completed  a 

of  advanced 

study   at     the    Yale     Univ. 

i  iven   a 

in    composition    for    these 

ears. 

Mr.    Duffy   is   one  of   the   few-   sight- 

ms   who   has  taken   an    ac- 

personal  interest  in  contemporary 

it   is   much  of  this   type  of 

which  will  characterize  the  first 

j ram.       The  second 

■-.ill   be   devoted    entirely    to    Mr. 

Duffy's  own  compositions,  in  whi 

endeavor   to    demonstrate,    to    the 

of  his  ability,  his  varied  types  of 

iosition,      ranging'      from      simple, 

,     ballads     to     large     move- 

Eorm. 


Local  Charities  Given 
£>    Stevens  Will  Funds 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  Ruey  B.  Stevens 
of  Roslindale,  whereby  a  trust  fund  is 
created,  part  of  the  income  of  whioh 
is  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes 
the  trustee,  Leo  J.  Dunn,  Counselor 
at  Law  of  Boston,  announces  the  dis- 
tribution of  $12,288.31,  in  varying 
amounts  among  the  following  chari- 
ties: Perkins  Institution  for^  Blind; 
Holy  Ghost  Hospital'  'for  Incurables ; 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston,  for 
use  of  Roslindale  Branch;  Community 
Health  Association,  for  use  of  the  Ros- 
lindale Branch;  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  and 
Faulkner  Hospital. 
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WATERTOWN  FORUM       WJ 
SPEAKERS  AND  DATES 

Feb.  14 — Robert  Merrill  Bartlett,  on 
"Builders  of  a  New  "World."  Music: 
Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Mabel  A.  Starbird, 
director.  •■    ■      ■"" 
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SAINT  VALENTINE 

Taken    from    an    old    legend,    by    Julia    E 

Burnham,     instructor     at     Perkins 

Institution 

years   ago,   in   Rome  the  splendid, 
Lived   a   bishop,   good   and   kind, 
Who,   to  help   the   needy  people 
Tried  each  day  some  way  to  find. 

And   the   people  loved  and  praised  him 
Which   did   vex  the   Emperor  sore, 
So  he  sent  him  to  a  dungeon 
To  be  heard  from  never  more. 

But  a  stunted  little   pigeon, 
Whom   the  bishop  loved  full  well, 
Pound  him,   and  through  bars  of  iron 
Pushed  his  way  into  the  cell. 

And  he  gave   him,   as  love's  foken, 
A   bright   feather  from    his   wing 
Then  he  went,   and   leaves  of  violets 
To  the  bishop  he  did  bring. 

And  the  bishop,  with  the  feather, 
On  these  heart-shaped  leaves  did  write 
Just  the  simple  words,   "I  Love  You," 
And  the  pigeon  took  his  flight 

Bearing  all  these  sweet  love  tokens 
Which  the  bishop  wished  to  send 
To   the   shut-ins  and   the  lonely 
As  remembrance   from   their  friend. 

So  we  keep   the  bishop's  birthday 
And  we  love  Saint  Valentine — 
For   his    cheery,    loving   message 
To  each  heart  brings  bright  sunshine. 
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EDUCATIONAL    BROADCASTS 


The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  conduct  the  following  edu- 
cational broadcasts  over  Station 
WNAC: 

February  5.  science  talk — "Drift- 
in  Air  Currents";  Walter  G.  Whit- 
man, Instructor  of  Physical  Science, 
State  Normal  School.  Salem. 

February  17,  Boston  Trade  School 
Band;  boys  of  the  Boston  Trade 
School,  Boater., 

February  19.  "The  Education  o: 
the  Blind  _Child";  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Director,  PeTkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  lor  thy  Blind. 
Watertown. 
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The  Women's  Association  will 
hold  Its  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Miss  Ethel  Parker,  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  will  be  the  speaker.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  will  sing  a  song  composed 
by  one  of  the  Perkins  graduates.  Tea 
will  be  served  by  Mrs.  Wilfred  Ker- 
shaw and  her  committee.  A  cabinet 
meeting  will  be  held  at  2.15.  I 


Pupils  Of  Perkins  Institute 

Have  Received   Spending 

Money    On    Lincoln's 

Birthday   Since   1901 

Through   Kindness   of 

Stephen  J.  Blaisdell 


Lincoln's  Birthday  means  a  dollar 
to  the  blind  pupils  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Of  course  it  means  much 
more  also  for  at  the  school  there  are 
appropriate  exercises  to  commemor- 
ate the  life  of  The  Great  Emancipa- 
tor and  all  of  the  pupils  through 
their  study  of  Americas  history  have 
come  to  reserve  the  martyred  presi- 
dent. But  above  all  this  there 
stands  out  the  dollar  which  every 
pupil  at  Perkins  receives  on  Febru- 
ard  12.  This  is  because  of  a  will 
which  directs  the  trustees  of  the  es- 
tate of  a  blind  man"  to  pay  to  each 
pupil  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  kindergarten  connect- 
ed with  the  same,  the  sum  of  one 
I  dollar  on  or  before  the  twelfth  day 
of  February  of  each  year,  the  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  freeing  the 
slaves  and  preserving  the  Union,  and 
this  is  to  be  called  the  'Blaisdell 
Fund.'  " 

The  will  also  directs  the  trustees 
to  pay  "if  the  amount  of  money  war- 
rant it.  and  the  trustees  deem  it  ad- 
visable" the  sum  of  one  doliar  to 
each  pupil  on  or  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  or  instead  the  sum  of  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  to  each  pupil  of  the 
school  upon  graduation.  From  the 
beginning  the  trustees  have  elected 
the  second  plan  and  it  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  blind  pupils  to  have  j 
in  their  hands  upon  graduation  fit- 1 
teen  dollars.  The  income  from  the 
bequest  has  warranted  the  payment 
of  the  maximum  amount. 

Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  who  left  this; 
interesting  will,  was  a  blind  resident 
of  Boston  who  died  in  1901.  It  has 
been  said  there  is  no  record  at  the 
school  of  his  graduation.  He  was 
interested  in  the  school  and  its  pu- 
pils as  the  will  shows.  Two  of 
three  original  trustees  were  officers 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  in 
the  piano  business  and  all  the  money 
'that  he  made  was  left  to  the  insti-. 
tution  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Blaisdell 
has  been  reported  to  have  said  that  | 
he  had  often  seen  the  time  when  he 
would  like  to  have  had  ten  cents  in 
his  pockets  to  celebrate  on  the  days 
of  national  rejoicing.  Evidently  he 
had  this  thought  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  will.  The  beneficiaries  of 
his  bequest  have  for  many  years  and 
will  continue  to  have  cause  for  re- 
joicing on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 


11. 


All  Winchester  Interested 

in  Exhibit  of  Blind  People 



Nearly  all  organized  groups  in  "Win- 
chester as  well  as  many  individuals  are 
nterestefl  in  the  success  of  an  exhibition 
and  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  to 
take  place  in  the  Waterfleld  Building, 
Common  street,  "Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

A  blind  weaver  will  demonstrate  her 
work. 

The  Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Second  Congregational  and  St 
Mary's  churches;  Emblem  and  Fortnight- 
ly clubs;  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Lions  and 
Rotary  clubs;  Eastern  Star,  Elks,  Odd 
|  Fellows,  Rebecca,  Mystic  Valley  and  Wil 

am  Parkman  Mason'c  lodges  are  all  rep- 
sented  on  the  committee  and  George  H. 
Lochman,  president  of  the  Chamber  oi' 
Commerce  has  given  hearty  co-operatior.. 

Representing  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Education,  will  be 
Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  and  Miss 
Florence  Cummings. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN'S 
HANDIWORK  SHOWN 
IN  BOSTON  DISPLAY 

The  handiwork  of  blind  children, 
none  of  them  over  14  years  of  age, 
is  the  feature  of  a  unique  display 
this  week  in  the  window  of  the 
Perkins  salesroom,  at  133  New- 
bury street.  Boston.  The  work  of 
the  girls  is  represented  in  such 
feminine  fancies  as  knitted  articles, 
rugs  and  purses,  while  from  the 
boys  come  cleverly  designed  wood- 
work, amusing  animals,  maps  and 
some  remarkable  models  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown. 

The-  purpose,  of  this  exhibition, 
as  noted  by  signs  in  the  window,  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  demontsra- 
tion  day  at  Perkins,  which  is  held 
annually  on  Washington's  birthday. 
Next  Monday  from  2:30  to  4:30 
o'clock  the  entire  group  of  build- 
ings at  Watertown  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  special 
demonstrations  will  be  shown  in 
every  department.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  athletic  demonstra- 
tions held  in  the  gymnasium  by 
both  boys  and  girls  the  leading 
feature  of  which  will  be  costume 
dances  of  colonial  days.  Selection 
of  the  dancers  who  will  perform 
for  the  public  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  ability.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  first  choice  of  the  judges 
in  the  d.-ill  section  fell  this  year 
on  Ine  Takei,  a  little  Japanese 
girl  who  came  to  this  country  only 
a  few  months  ago. 


SPEAKS  ON  THE  VALUE 
OF  BRAILLE  SYSTEM 

Dr.  Gabriel  Parrel],  director  of  the  i 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  spoke  I 
on  the  value  of  the  Braille  work  being 
done  through  the  Red  Cross  for  blind 
students  at  a  meeting  yesterday  of  the 
volunteer  Braille  transcribers  at  the 
Boston  metropolitan  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Most  of  the  finished  work  of  j 
the  volunteers  is,  sent  to  the  Perkins  In-  [ 
stitution.  i 

Another  speaker  was  Frank  Bryan  of 
the  Hull  Memfpai  Press.  He  has  been 
active  for  somi  time  co-operating  with ; 
the  Braille  d/partment  of  the  Boston  j 
metropolitan  Chapter. 


UJcdent^um-yiAc^iJ.   A  a. 


A/fi-^ 


I  Francis  M.  Andrews  of  Watertown 
I  was  one  of  seven  student  members  at  I 
;  Boston  University's  School  of  Educa-  ! 
tion  elected  to  membership  in  Alpha  I 
Lambda  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, ! 
national  honorary  fraternity.  Mem- j 
bership  is  based  on  scholarship  alone. 


/S^Cton,^  1ua,u..  M^a.y. 
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PERKINSINSTITUTION 
STUDENTS  IN  PROGRAM 

Girl  students  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Watertown  staged 
several  dances--in  colonial  costume 
while  a  gymnasium  exhibition  was  pre- 
sented by  boys  of  the  school,  at  the 
20th  annual  demonstration  yesterday, 
attended  by  about  500  persons. 

Students'  work  in  weaving,  carpentry 
mattress  making,  geometry  and  arith- 
metic was  demonstrated.  The  boys' 
program    was    directed    by    Francis    M 

^?erT'siJmondasnd   ^   giflS'    *   Mlss 


j  Blind  Boys  at  Perkins  to 

Be  Entertained"  Saturday 


t> 


On  Saturday,  at  2.15  P.M.,  the  Boston 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Naumburg  of 
Cambridge,  will  entertain  the  older  boys 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  program,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Kivey 
Rogers  of  Brookline,  will  be  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  administration  building. 
Miss  Gertrude  Tingley,  mezzo-soprano 
Miss  Gertrude  Tingley,  mezzo-contralto, 
Will  sing,  accompanied  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Adams,  and  Edward  Casey,  Harvard  foot-  ] 
ball  coach,  will  give  a  talk,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  question  period.  Re- 
freshments will  be  served. 


/^rj-dtrrri^  MlaA^I... 
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ENGAGEMENT   F.   S.   GUTMANN, 
p     MISS   TRAFTON    ANNOUNCED 
\  AUBURN,  Me,  Feb  20— The  engage- 

mjnt  of  Miss  Helen  Ruth  Trafton  to 
Frank  Sanborn  Gutmann  was  an- 
nounced this  afternoon  at  a  bridge 
party  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr 
and '  Mrs  Willis  A.  Trafton  of  Minot 
av.  Miss  Trafton  is  phychological  ex- 
aminer at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 


town.  Mass 

Mr  Gutmann,  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Walter  U.  Gutmann  of  Highland  av, 
.  Auburn,  is  treasurer  of  Loring,  •  Short 
'  &  Harmon  of  Portland. 

There  are  no  immediate  wedding 
IjBiass,         '  il,,,.",..^-, _ 
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BOSTON 

The  Monday  Morning  Lecture 
At  1 1  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  8,  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Farrell, 
who  has  recently  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  will  speak  in  the  Cathedral  crypt.  Mr.  Farrell  was  one  of 
the  assistants  at  Trinity  Church  in  1917  and  1918.  He  served  as  a 
chaplain  ui  the  army  in  1918  and  1919  and  since  that  time  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Religious  Education  in  the  diocese  of  Newark. 
Mr.  Farrell  will  speak  on  modern  methods  of  education  for  the  blind 
and  the  problem  of  their  placement. 
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SPEAKER  HAS 
HAD  ACTIVE 


Leverett    Saltonstall   Will 

Address  Mass  Meeting 

at  High  School 

Speaker  Leverett  Saltonstall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who 
will  deliver  the  address  at  the  mass 
meeting  in  the  auditorium,  of  the 
High  School  Monday  night  as  part 
of  the  local  observance  of  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial,; 
has  had  an  active  career  as  a  law-' 


of  the  meeting   that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  come  here. 
Native  of  Chestnut  Hill 

Speaker  Saltonstall  was  born  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  son  of  Richard 
Middlecott  and  Eleanor  (Brooks) 
Saltonstall  on  Sept  1,  1892.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Noble  and  Greenough 
School,  Boston,  class  of  1910,  and 
received  his  A.  B.  at  Harvard  in 
1914  and  his  LL.  B.  1917.  On  June 
27,  1916,  he  married  Miss  Alice 
Wesselhoeft  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  They 
have  four  children,  Leverett,  Emily 
B.,  Peter  B.  and  William  L.  .  " 
Admitted  to  Bar  in  1919 
Mr.  Saltonstall  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Massachusetts  in  1919 
and  began  practice  in  Boston  as  at- 
torney and  trustee  in  that  year. 
From  1926  to  1928  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Gaston,  Snow, 
Saltonstall  &  Hunt.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  & 
Trust  Company,  Central  Safety 
Deposit  &  Trust  Company  of  Chi 
cago,  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
Later  he  was  trustee  of  Hough 


yer  and  statesman.     He  has  never,  ton     &  Dutton  &  Building    Trust 
been   in   Pittsfield   before   and   has  I  and  A.  H.  Hewees  &  Company, 
informed  the   committee  in  charge  District  Attorney  for  Year 

From  1921-22  Mr.  Saltonstall  was 
District  Attorney  for  Middlesex 
County  and  from  1920-22  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New- 
ton. He  has  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  Speaker  since 
1923.  He  served  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant of  field  artillery,  1917-18.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  a  director 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blinds 
and  a  manager  of  the  Farm"  and 
Trade  School.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  Unitarian  and  a  Mason  and 
Elk.  '  Clubs  in  which  he  has  mem- 
bership include  the  Harvard  Ex- 
change, Somerset,  Norfolk  Hunt, 
and  the  Country  Club.  Speaker 
Saltonstall  has  an  office  in  the 
Shawmut  Bank  Building  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Mayor  Patrick  J.  Moore  will  in- 
troduce Speaker  Saltonstall, 


LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Speaker  of  the  House 
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Nearly  A  Thousand  People 
Attend    Exercises    On 
Washington's  Birth- 
day 


Before  a  crowded  audience,  the 
blind  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion demonstrated  on  Washington's 
Birthday  the  wonderful  life  these 
people  live  within  and  without  their 
doors,  at  work  and  at  play.  Almost 
a  thousand  people  attended  the  an- 
nual Open  House  Day  of  the  Insti- 
tution, gratifying  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  those  who  had  planned  it. 
Varied  school  activities  embracing 
academic  studies,  manuel  training, 
and  music,  were  among  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  day's  demonstra- 
tion. The  museum  with  its  recessed 
alcoves  and  stone  floors,  furnished  a 
fitting  background  for  the  illustra- 
tions of  work  that  the  blind  pupils 
learn  and  complete  so  efficiently. 

In  the  alcoves  along  one  side  of 
the  museum  were  small  groups  of 
girls  demonstrating  the  use  of  the 
braillewriter,  sewing  machine,  plas- 
ticine maps,  and  the  typewriter,  and  i 
others  were  reading,  pencil  writing1 
(squarehand),  knitting,  sewing  by 
hand,  weaving,  cutting  out  dress 
patterns,  or  explaining  models  used 
in  physiology  classes.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  museum  hall  were  small 
groups  of  boys,  one  of  which  was 
explaining  to  visitors  how  a  class  in 
geometry  is  conducted;  others  were 
playing  checkers;  some  were  engag- 
ed in  manual  training  and  basketry, 
still  another  was  tuning  a  piano,  and 
in  the  last  alcove,  first  aid  was  be- 
ing administered  to  a  supposedly 
wounded  individual. 

Following  the  exhibits  in  the  mu- 
seum, activities  in  Dwight  Hall  were 
of  a  nature  to  hold  even  the  atten-  ( 
tiiii  of  the  large  number  of  school 
children  gathered  around  all  sides  of 
the  hall.  A  boy  scout  troop  headed 
this  group  and  life-saving  and  other 
scout  activities  were  demonstrated. 
Then  followed  the  graceful  minuet, 
by  pupils  in  Colonial  attire — white 
wigs,  bouffant  skirts  of  silk  and 
laces,  and  knee  breeches  and  coats  of 
velvet-and-brocade.  Boys  demon- 
strated gymnasium  work  in  setting- 
up  exercises,  jumping,  tumbling,  and 
pyramid  building.  Tap  dancing,  hoop 
drill,  marching  and  singing  was  ex- 
pertly and  gracefully  committed  by 
the  girls. 

The  audience  was  an  appreciative 
one  and  those  workers  responsible 
for  the  painstaking  effort  that  went 
into  the  preparation  for  this  exhibi- 
tion felt  generously  repaid  for  their 
labors. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  WORKERS  OF  THE  BLIND  AT  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  APRIL  15,  1931 

Whereas.  The  American  Association  of  Instruc-  I 
■  tors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  hold  that  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  has  become  a  profession ;  that  it  should  remain 
a  profession  ;  that  there  has  been  accumulated  by  long 
experience,  by  scientific  research,  by  psychological 
analysis  a  body  of  information  which  is  invaluable  in 
the  proper  and  effective  education  of  the  blind ;  that 
the  direction  and  instruction-  of  the  blind  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  practical,  trained  educa- 
tors, and  who  are  thoroughly  informed  in  the  special 
educational  principles  as  applied  to  the  blind  ;  that 
both  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  interests  of  the  J 
blind  themselves  demand  the  above-named  advan-  ■ 
tages  in  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  that  for  those  in 
authority  to  ignore  the  above  principles  is  to  move 
backward  and  to  fall  from  the  high  ideals  and  prac- 
tices that  have  hitherto  prevailed  ;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  boards  of  trustees  when  appoint- 
ing heads  of  schools  and  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  should  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  principles,  and  should  place  in  charge  of  such 
schools  and  institutions  only  professional  educators, 
and,  when  possible,  those  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  special  work  of  educating  the  blind  ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  failure  to  live  up  to  such  principles 
on  the  part  of  boards  of  trustees  in  the  appointment 
of  heads  of  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  is  to 
fail  seriously  in  the  performance  of  their  higher  duties 
and  to  place  other  interests  before  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  themselves  and  the  welfare  of  society. 


A  Message  to  You  from  the 

Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind 


This  Message  in  Braille 
is  translated  inside 
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Perkins  Institution  Boys 
to  Aid  Unemployment  Funds 

Unemployment  funda  in  the  commun- 
ities about  Watertown  are  to  be  bene- 
fited through  the  blind  pupils  at  Perkins 
Institution.  The  boys  of  the  school  will 
give  one-half  of  the  price  of  each  ticket 
for  their  annual  play  to  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  of  the  community  in  which  tne 
ticket  is  sold.  The  play  to  be  presented  I 
this  year  is  "The  Man  from  Home,"  by| 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wil- 1 
son,  and  will  be  given  Friday  evening, 
March  18,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
19,  under  direction  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter, 
teacher  of  expression. 
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EXHIBITION  BY 

BLIND  PUPILS 


The  handiwork  of  Wind  children, 
nope  of  them  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  is  the  feature  of  a  unique 
display  this  week  in  the  window  of 
The  Perkins  Salesroom,  at  133  New- 
bury str,-  Dootew.-—  The  work  of  the 
girls  is  represented  in  such  femin- 
ine fancies  as  knitted  articles,  rugs 
and  purses,  while  from  the  boys 
come  cleverly  designed  woodwork, 
amusing  animals,  maps  and  some  re- 
markable models  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  at  Watertown. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition,  as 
noted  by  signs  in  the  window,  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  Demonstration 
Day  at  Perkins,  which  is  held  an- 
nually on  Waslhinlgton's  ^Birthday. 
On  next  Monday  from  2:30  to  4:30 
the  entire  group  of  buildings  at  Wa- 
tertown will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
.public  for  the  afternoon,  and  special 
demonstrations  will  be  shown  in 
every  department.  Of  particular  in- 
terest are  the  athletic  demonstra- 
tions held  in  the  gymnasium  by  'both 
boys  and  girls,  the  leading  feature 
of  which  this  year,  in  celebration  of 
the  Washington  Bicentennial,  will  be 
costume  dances  of  Colonial  Days. 
Selection  of  the  dancers  who  will 
perform  for  the  public  has  'been  on 
the  basis  of  ability.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  first  choice  of  the  judges 
in  the  drill  section  fell  this  year  on 
Ino  Takei,  a  little  Japanese  girl  who 
came  to  this  country  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

"If  you  would  see  what  things  the 
visually  handicapped  can  do  and  how 
they  are  taught  to  do  them,  you  are 
invited  and  urged  to  come  to  Per- 
kins next  Monday  afternoon,"  is  the 
message  of  the  window  display  and 
of  the  Director  of  the  Institution, 
Gabriel  Fan-ell,  who  says  that  a 
large  staff  of  teacher-guides  will  be 
in  readiness  to  take  visitors  all 
about  the  beautiful  group  of  Gothic 
buildings  that  go  to  make  Perkins. 
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PERKINS  PUPILS 
WILL  1  THE 


Part  Of  Proceeds  Of  Play 

"The  Man  From  Home" 

To  Go  To  Fund 


Unemployment  funds  in  the  com- 
munities about  Watertown  are  to  be 
benefited  through  the  blind  pupils  at 
Perkins  Institution.  Each  year  the 
boys  of  this  school  give  a  play,  and 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
share  in  the  relief  of  those  without 
work  they  have  agreed  to  give  one- 
half  of  the  price  of  each  ticket  to 
the  unemployment  fund  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  ticket  is  sold. 
The  play  to  be  presented  this  year 
is  "The  Man  From  Home,"  'by  Booth 


Tarklngton  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
These  annual  dramatic  presentations 
by  the  Perkins  Players  are  highly 
appreciated  by  many  people  because 
of  the  fine  presentation  and  artistic 
ability  displayed  by  the  boys.  They 
feel  that  this  year  in  this  typical  Am- 
erican play  that  they  have  found  an 
effective  medium  for  their  dramatic 
powers. 

The  play  will  be  given  on  Friday 
evening,  March  18,  at  8  o'clock,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  19,  at 
2:30  o'clock,  both  performances  be- 
ingt  under  the  competent  direction  of 
Miss  Claudia  Potter,  teacher  of  ex- 
pression. The  prinripal  character 
will  be  portrayed  by  Alfred  Cormier, 
whose  excellent  work  in  previous 
production  has  delighted  former  au- 
diences and  wHl  assure  his  hearers 
of  good  and  ample  entertainment  on 
this  occasion.  Other  parts  have 
been  well  assigned,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  devoting 
their  whole-hearted  endeavors  to 
achieve  a  performance  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  their 
friends. 

In  an  earnest  desire  to  make  their 
efforts  count  in  community  better- 
ment, these  young  men  have  decided 
not  to  work  alone  for  the  financial 
aid  of  their  benevolent  organization, 
the  Howe  Memorial  Club,  but  also  to 
assign  a  proportionate  share  of  their 
proceeds  to  the  unemployment  funds 
of  the  towns  and  centers  in  which 
tickets  are  sold.  These  tickets,  at 
50    cents    each,    may    be    purchased 

.from  members  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club  or  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  where  mail  or  telephone 
orders   (Middlesex  2060)  will  receive 

;  prompt  attention. 

f/[elros<:,Mass..    Free   Press 
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Meeting  of  Lions  Club 


ir\ 


Frank  M.  Andrews  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  weekly1- me"eTing  of  the 
Lions  Club.  Mr.  Andrews,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Watertown  lions  Club, 
told  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  in 
educating  blind  youths  from  all  New 
England  states  with  exception  of'Connect- 
i  -ut,  which  has  its  own  school.  Perkins 
is  a  private  s-hool,  taking  blind  children 
as  young  as  5  years,  and  educating  them 
during  regular  sjhool  terms  right  through 
high  s  hool.  The  course  of  studies,  is 
similar  to  that  of  most  public  schools,  so 
that  graduates  of  Perkins  may  enter 
college  on  certificate. 

1  Mr.  Andrews  brought  samples  of 
Braille  books  showing  their  great  volume 
as  compared  with  ordinary  books,  and 
stated  that  no  blind  person  need  be  with- 
out reading  matter  as  a  large  amount  of 
Braille  is  printed,  is  available  at  Perkins 
and  other  institutions,  and  can  be  sent 
free  through  the  mails.  Six  Melrose  citi-j 
zens  have  taken  a  course  of  study  at 
Pei'kiusj  ! 
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PRANKUS  SCHOOL.  P.  T.  A. 
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The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  School  P.  T.  A.  is  to  be 
held  Tuesday,  March  15,  at  2.45  p. 
m.  Miss  Alice  Stewart  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  who 
is  also  a  story-teller  of  the  Waltham 
Public  Library,  is  to  speak  to  the 
children  and  parents  on  the  value  of 
good  reading  and  books.  She  will 
demonstrate  how  the  blind  children 
enjoy  reading.  The  association  will 
welcome  all  those  interested. 
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BUNJ)  PLAYERS 
OFFER  TO  HELP 
BELMONT  NEEDY 


An  offer  to  help  the  Belmont  Wel- 
fare Society  was  made  this  week  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  of  Watertown. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Club  of  this  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  will  give  a  play  en- 
titled "The  Man  From  Home,"  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  18  and  19,  in 
Dwight  Hall,  at  Perkins  Institution. 
The  proceeds  of  this  play  will  be  divid- 
ed among  various  charity  welfare  or- 
ganizations and  the  Belmont  Welfare  J 
Society  will  receive  its  share. 

Numerous  local  organizations  have  | 
presented  charity  shows  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Belmont  Welfare  Society,  but 
up  to  date,  no  contributions  have  been 
received  by  Miss  Margaret  Troy,  treas- 
urer of  the  Welfare  Society  since 
January  1.  However,  returns  are  ex- 
pected from  these  local  organizations, 
as  soon  as  their  accounts  can  be  ad- 
justed. 

The  Belmont  Welfare  Society  has  re- 
quested that  the  CITIZEN  issue  an  ap- 
peal to  the  townspeople  for  old  sheets 
and  bed  linen.  Torn  sheets  are  accept- 
able as  they  can  be  used  for  bandages. 
Any  donations  of  this  sort  may  be  left 
with  Arthur  E.  Hough,  secretary  of  the 
Unemployment  Relief  Committee,  at 
the  Town  Hall  or  with  Miss  Troy  at 
586  Trapelo  rd. 


The  Message  in  Ink  Print  — 


Employing  blind  work- 
ers with  their  developed 
sense  of  touch,  the  Perkins 
Workshop  makes  new  and 
remakes  old  hair  mattresses. 


BLIND 


WORKERS 


SOLICIT 


THE  NEW  WORKSHOP  at 
South  Boston,  with  the 
latest  mechanical  equipment, 
sanitation  and  sunlight,  as- 
sures thorough  and  uniform 
work. 


YOUR 


PATRONAGE 


BLIND  WORKERS  ALSO 
make  over  pillows,  down 
puffs,  cane  chairs  and  restring 
tennis  racquets. 


Workshop  Department 

Salesroom 
133  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
Telephone  KENmore  1722 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  is  so- 
licited. Our  trucks  call 
for  and  deliver.  The  enclosed 
card  may  be  used. 
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Perkins  Institution  Boys 
to  Aid  Unemployment  Funds 

Unemployment  funds  in  the  commun- 
ities about  Watertown  are  to  be  bene- 
fited through  the  blind  pupils  at  Perkins 
Institution.  The  boys  of  the  school  will 
give  one-half  of  the  price  of  each  ticket 
for  their  annual  play  to  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  of  the  community  in  which  tne 
ticket  is  sold.  The  play  to  be  presented  I 
this  year  is  "The  Man  from  Home,"  by  | 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son, and  will  be  given  Friday  evening, 
March  IS,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
19,  under  direction  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter, 
teacher  of  expression. 


Perkins  Workshop  Prices 

MATTRESSES 

Making  over  Mattress 

With  the  same  ticking $4.50-$5.5 

With   laundered    and    pieced 

ticking 6.50-   7.5 

With  Imperial  Roll  Edge 9.00- 1 1 .0 

With  new  plain  ticking 9.00-12.0 

With  linen  or  colored  ticking .    11.00-15.0 
With  inner  spring  unit 15.50-18.0 

Sterilizing  (steam  or  fumigation)  -   2.5 

New  hair  where  needed,  per 
pound 65-   1.1 

New  mattresses  to  order 2  5.00-60.0 

PILLOWS 

Sterilizing    by    steam,    ticking 

laundered $1.0 

Pillows  sterilized,  new  ticking 

supplied $1.55-   1.7 

New  Pillows  made  of  goose  fea- 
thers       4.50-   8.5 

DOWN  QUILTS 

Remaking  in  your  sateen  with 

new    inner    case    of   cambric  $9.0 

Remaking  with  our  sateen  and 

cambric 15.0 

New  down  quilts  of  best  quality 

white  goose  down $25.00-27.5 


Tennis  Rackets  restrung  in  gut .  .  4.50-up 
Tennis  Rackets  restrung  in  silk. .  3.50-  4.5 
Prices  for  recaning  chairs  cannot  be  quote 
satisfactorily  in  advance  but  we  would  t 
glad  to  call  and  give  you  estimates  entire) 
without  obligation. 
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Perkins  Institution  Boys 
to  Aid  Unemployment  Funds 

Unemployment  funds  in  the  commun- 
ities about  Watertown  are  to  be  benz- 
ined through  the  blind  pupils  at  Perkins 
institution.  The  boys  of  the  school  will 
rive  one-half  of  the  price  of  each  ticket 
or  their  annual  play  to  the  unemploy- 
nent  fund  of  the  community  in  which  tne 
icket  is  sold.  The  play  to  be  presented! 
his  year  is  "The  Man  from  Home,"  by  I 
booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
Ion,  and  will  be  given  Friday  evening, 
{larch  18,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
\%,  under  direction  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter, 
\eacher  of  expression. 
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The  World  of  the  Blind" 


Feels  Indebted  to  Society  Rather  Than 

That  Society  Owes  Him  Anything, 

Says  C.  F.  Keef  e 


"Society  does  not  owe  me  any- 
thing, but  rather  I  owe  a  debt  to 
society,"  Mr.  Keefe  old  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Men's  club 
at  the  monthly  meeting  last  Friday 
evening  in  the  vestry.  Clarence  F, 
Keefe  or  Hingham  is  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  .Blind  at 
Watertown,  and  a  senior  in  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  of 
Boston  University.  He  spoke  to 
the  Men's  club  on  "The  World  of 
the  Blind." 

After  discussing  the  various 
causes  of  blindness,  Mr.  Keefe  told 
of  his  own  experiences  as  a  child 
leaving  the  care  of  his  parents  for 
the  life  in  the  institute.  The  par- 
ent who  refuses  to  sacrifice  and, 
keeps  the  blind  child  at  home  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  child  becoming  a 
social  parasite  later  in  life,"  he 
said,  in  speaking  of  special  attain- 
ments if  the  blind  he  said,  "Noth- 
ing was  God  given  that  you  don't 
have  to  work  for.  A  blind  person 
is  not  more  intelligent,  but  only  at- 
tains, his  goal  after  years  of  hard 
practice."     He  said  that  the  idea  of 

7  his  other  senses  being  more  acute 
was  just  a  popular  fallacy,  but  that 
he  possibly  used  them  to  a  greater 
advantage. 

"The  blind  man  starts  out  in 
life,"  Mr.  Keefe  said,  "with  a  dis- 
advantage. More  is  expected  of  a 
blind  man  than  of  a  sighted  man 

j  when  he  seeks  a  job.  The  employ- 
er is   always   skeptical   of   a   blind 

]  man's  ability."  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  Mr.  Keefe  decided  up- 
on an  educational  goal,  and  set 
about  to  achieve  it.  "I  have  no 
self-sympathy  complex,"  he  said, 
"If  I  do  not  succeed  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  some  fault  of  my  own  and 
not  because  of  my  blindness."  Ac- 
cording to  the  speaker  there  are 
many  things  that  sweeten  the  life 
of  the  blind.  Among  other  things* 
he  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had 
time  for  thought.  He  also  spoke  of 
his  conception  of  beauty.  The  rose 
was  beautiful  in  shape  anc1  small, 
he  said.  Fellowship  was  another 
thing    that    added    sweetness,    but 
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J*ticles  Made  by  Blind 

to  Be  Sold  Wednesday 


A  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  will 
be  held  in  the  "Venetian  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  Wednesday,  March  23 
from  9.30  A.  M.,  to  5.30  P.  M.  The 
committee  for  the  Blind  Handicraft  Shop 
will  be  In  charge.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord  Is 
chairman,  other  members  are  Mrs. 
George  T.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Harold  Young, 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  Calkins,  Mrs.  William 
M.   Butler,   and  Mrs.   Kobert   Naumburg 


greatest  of  all  was  the  thrill  of  ap- 
proaching a  goal  and  achieving 
something. 

Mr.  Keefe  condemned  the  spirit 
of  giving  up.  Although  he  men- 
tioned several  handicaps  to  the 
work  or  the  blind  today  he  said 
that  the  blind  did  not  want  char- 
ity or  support  from  the  state,  "I 
want  to  be  self-supporting,"  he 
said.  In  a  rather  humorous  way 
he  told  the  members  of  the  club 
about  the  various  questions  asked 
him  in  regard  to  his  blindness.  In 
answering  these  questions  he  felt 
that  he  was  driven  to  ponder  over 
his  particular  problem  which  is 
not  by  ary  means  a  desirable  thing. 
"I  wish,  someone  ■  .would  jtell  me 
their  troubles,"  he  said,  suggesting 
such  a  condition  would  be  a  relief 
to  him. 

The  Perkins  Institute  was  de- 
scribed by  the  speaker,  who  told 
of  the  various  improvements  added 
during  recent  years,  and  expressed 
his  deep  appreciation  for  what  the 
institute  had  done  "for  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  an  endowment 
to  help  the  Blind  from  poor  homes 
to  get  adjusted  to  the  life  outside 
the  institute  after  graduating.  Mr. 
Keefe  never  uses  a  cane,  and  is  able 
to  walk  down  the  center  of  a  side 
walk  with  ease.  He  refuses  to 
cross  a  street  alone  after  being 
knocked  down  by  a  hit-skip  driv- 
er, and  bravely  recognizes  that  he 
ha.  limitations.  The  men  were  im- 
pressed with  the_  courageous  spirit 
of  this  ambitious  young  man  who 
inwardly  looks  out  upon  the  world! 
with  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  one  in  possession  of  all  physical 
faculties. 

Present  at  the  meeting  was  an-i 
other  friend  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Jenkinsj 
Taul  Kiang  of  Shanghai,  Chinay 
who  spoke  a  few  words  of  greetings 
to  the  club.  A  collation  was  serv- 
ed after  the  meeting  by  the  social 
committee.  Mr.  Keefe  was  the, 
guest  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jen- 
kins Sunday  and  spoke  at  the  Sum 
day  evening  service  at  7  o'clock  on 
"Blindness  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Knowledge." 


This  year  the  need  for  earning-  money  | 
is  greater  and  the  opportunities  fewer 
among  these  heavily  handicapped  people 
Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  household 
needs  of  dish  towels,  ironing  board  covers 
and  to  plan  for  equipping  summer  cot- 
tages with  outdoor  mats,  handwoven 
rugs  and  gathering  baskets  for  the  gar- 
den. Even  a  very  small  purchase  means 
encouragement  and  a  step  towards  self-' 
support  for  a  blind  man  or  woman 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 


Passersby  on  Newbury  st.  have 
had  their  attention  attracted  by  the 
window  display  in  the  building  oc-| 
cupied  by  the  Perkins  Institution  fori 
the  Blind.  For  several  weeks  ex- 
hibits have  been  on  view  which  have 
illustrated  methods  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  visually  handi-, 
capped.  The  present  display  is  de- 
voted to  games  played  by  the  blind.  I 
These  include  many  in  common  use 
in  this  country  and  some  which  are^ 
manufactured  in  England.  Other 
displays  have  shown  handicraft 
made  by  the  pupils  at  the  school  .n 
WateTtown;  the  raised  maps  and 
globes  by  which  geography  is  taught 
and  one  illustrated  the  various  forms 
of  braille  literature  and  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  this  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  blind  is  written. 

Prominent  in  the  display  of  this  j 
week  is  a  much  worn  chess  board 
about  two  feet  by  three  feet  and  with 
the  men  measuring  nearly  four 
inches  high.  This  board  is  one  of 
the  favories  in  constant  use  among 
the  boys  at  Perkins  Institution.  The 
girls  at  Perkins  at  the  present  time 
are  deeply  absorbed  in  it.  They  are 
enabled  to  play  this,  game  by  hav- 
ing the  cards  marked  in  braille  char- 
acters which  they  can  read  with 
their  fingers.  Shown  in  the  window 
also  are  playing  cards  marked  with 
braille  so  that  the  blijid  can  play  on 
a  ,par  with  their  seeing  (friends. 
Checkers  are  played  on  a  board  on 
which  every  other  square  is  sunk 
below  the  leviel.  Dominoes  that 
lock  together  enable  that  game  to 
be  played.  The  dots  on  the  dom- 
inoes instead  of  being  concave  are 
convex  making  humps  which  can  be 
felt. 
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Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Boys'  School  of  Per-;! 
kins  Institute  for  the  J31ind  at 
Watertown  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Auburndale 
Study  Club  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  8.00  o'clock.  Mr.  Andrews  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
activities  of  the  school.  Mrs,  Ed- 
mund I.  Wilson  of  41  Apsen  ave- 
nue, will  >•■.-■■  fhe  hostess. 
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Cambridge  Woman  Leaves 

$65,000  to  Charities 


Public  bequests  totalling  approximately 
$65,000  are  contained  in  the  will  of  Emily 
E.  St.  John  of  Cambridge,  who  died 
March  15,  leaving  an  estate  estimated  at 
$100,000.  The  Cambridge  Hospital  is  the 
largest  public  beneficiary  under  the  will, 
which  was  filed  yesterday  in  the  Middle- 
sex Probate  Court,  receiving  a  fund  of 
$20,000.  A  niece  of  the  testatrix,  Flor- 
ence Maud  Winower  of  Philadelphia,  is 
given  a  life  interest  in  the  fund,  and  at 
her  death   it  reverts   to  the   hospital. 

Gifts  of  $5000  each  are  left  to  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown; 
Cambridge  Society ~'5fTn"e  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  and  Christ  Church,  Bona- 
vista,  Newfoundland.  The  sum  of  $2000 
each  is  left  to  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, and   Morgan  Memorial,   Boston. 
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PERKINS  PUPILS  EXCEL 
IN  "THE  MAN  FROM  HOME" 

"The  Man  Prom  Home"  by  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson 
was  presented  Friday  night,  March  18, 
also  Saturday  afternoon,  March  19,  by 
the  Perkins  Players  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Club  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown.  This  play  in  which  each 
character  was  excellently  portrayed  by 
the  cast,  was  under  the  direction  of 
Claudia  Potter  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Harryett  M.  Kempton  of 
Boston. 

Playing  before  a  full  house  in  the 
beautiful  auditorium  of  D wight  Hall, 
the  performance  was  very  generously 
received.  Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
donated  to  the  unemployed  of  Water- 
town.  Alfred  Cormier  as  Daniel  Voor- 
hees  Pike,  the  young  good  looking  bar- 
rister from  Indiana,  and  who  supplied 
much  of  the  romance,  enacted  his  role 
extremely  well.  Also  did  Grace  P. 
Parrington  of  the  faculty,  who  as  Lady 
Creech  an  elderly  impecunious  woman 
of  rank,  provided  the  amusement.  As 
a  pretext  for  covering  her  deafness  she 
would  continually  remark  to  anyone 
speaking  in  her  presence:  "Don't 
mumble  your  words  if  you  want  to  talk 
to  me." 

Those  in  the  cast  were: 

Daniel  Yoorhees  Pike Alfred  Cormier 

The    Grand    Duke    Vasili    Vasilivitch 

"William  E.  Powers 
The  Earl  of  Hawcastle.  .  .Aldo  Marchisio 
The  Hon.   Almeric   St.   Aubyn 

Lester  Stott 

Ivanoff.     Bertrand     Chombeau 

Horace    Granger-Simpson,    Paul    Giuliana 

Ribiere     Guido    Marchisio 

Mariano    Angelo    Maschio 

Michele    Frank   H.    Greene 

Carabiniere    Tateos    Mukhdjian 

Second  Carabiniere    Edouard  Vachon 

Valet    De    Chambre .  .  Angelo    Cammarano 
Ethel    Granger-Simpson 

Mary  A.   Lermond   (of  the  faculty) 
Comtesse   De    Champigny 

Elenor  W.  Thayer  (of  the  faculty) 
Lady   Creech 

Grace  P.  Parrington  (of  the  faculty) 
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Blind  Boy  Scout  Gives 
~"  Address  Before  Troop  2 

Troop  2,  Boy  Scouts,  of  the  Winter 
Street  Baptist  church,  met  last  night 
in  the  vestry.  FirsJ;  call  and  assembly 
were  sounded  by  Bugler  Russell  Ker- 
shaw at  7:10,  and  Assistant  Scout- 
master Norman  Woods  conducted  a 
lengthy  infantry  drill,  assisted  by 
Senior  Patrol  Leader  Anderson  Hart. 
The  opening  color  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted by  Scoutmaster  Prank  E 
Southard. 

Awards  from  the  last  court  of 
honor  were  presented  to  the  boys 
Eagle  scout  Douglas  Grant  received 
'his  silver  eagle  palm.  Merit  badges 
were  awarded  to  Life  Scout  Anderson 
Hart  in  woodwork  and  scholarship; 
Ernest  Poore,  in  first  aid  and  per- 
sonal health;  Charles  Southard  in  bird 
study,  and  Robert  Chase  in  fireman- 
ship  and  wood  carving.  The  bugle 
corps  rehearsed  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Hoyt  and  Irving  Brewer. 

Senior  Patrol  Leader  Douglas  Grant 
won  a  friction  fire  contest,  Patrol 
Leader  Charles  Southard  was  second, 
and  Senior  Patrol  Leader  Anderson 
Hart  was  third.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  visit  of  Scout  Merrill 
Maynard,  a  blind  boy  scout  from 
Troop  5  of  Watertown,  who  gave  a 
long  talk  on  his  boy  scout  experiences 
and  life  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  meeting  closed  with 
the  repeating  of  the  scout  oath   and 


law.     Scoutmaster  Southard  dismissed 
the  boys. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  council  was 
held  after  the  scout  session.  The  re- 
registration  application  of  the  troop 
was  received  before  final  acceptance 
try  the  Lone  Tree  council. 
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Handicapped^} 


If  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
American  school  children  Is  as  bad 
as  pictured  by  the  Guild  of  Pre- 
scription. Opticians  of  America,  the 
situation  demands  immediate  at- 
tention from  school  administrations, 
teachers  and  parents.  There  should 
,be  no  neglect  of  children's  eyes  and 
I  poverty  should  deprive  no  child  of 
proper  examination  and  treatment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  organized 
opticians  that  2,100,000  school  chil- 
dren are  retarded  their  studies  be- 
cause of  defective  vision.  Because 
the  cost  of  teaching  the  backward 
child  is  greater  than  that  of  teach- 
ing the  normal  pupil,  it  is  esti- 
mated unpaired  sight  is  costing  the 
school  system  of  the  nation  $135,- 
000,000  a  year.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  conjectural. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  human 
body  the  eye  is  the  most  sensitive 
and  gets  the  most  work  to  do.  Since 
man  learned  to  read,  began  to  work 
with  his  eyes  and  substituted  arti- 
ficial light  for  natural  light,  the  in- 
crease in  cases  of  eye  strain  has 
been  tremendous. 

As  far  as  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned there  has  been  great  im- 
provement in  recent  years.  The 
eyes  of  every  child  are  carefully  ex- 
amined periodically  and  where  the 
parent  cannot  pay  for  needed 
treatment  and  glasses  the  schools 
in  some  cities  furnish  them.  This 
work  is  saving  eyes  and  reducing 
education  costs. 

One  important  phase  of  this  work 
the  parent  must  do  alone  is  the 
care  of  the  eyes  of  children  below 
school  age.  Doubtlessly,  there  are 
many  children  whose  optical  trou- 
bles might  have  been  corrected  be- 
fore reaching  school  age. 
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Perkins  Institute 

"\  Has  Spring  Vacation 


Perkins  Institution,  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown  closed  Thurs- 
day for  the  Spring  vacation.  Prac- 
tically: all  of  the  300  pupils,  ex- 
cepting those  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, have  .  returned  to  their 
homes    until   school    reopens    April 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  met 
twice  during  the  week.  At  the  first 
meeting  John  French,  headmaster 
of  the  Cambridge:  school  spoke  on 
Progressive  .  Education,  pointing 
out  some  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken- place  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education.  At  the  sec- 
ond meeting  Gabriel  Farrell,  di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institution,  talk- 
ed with  the  staff  about  the  appli- 
cation of  these  methods  in  the 
teaching,  of    blind      children,      and 


outlined  certain  educational  poli- 
cies  of   the   institution. 

At  the  last  session  of  morning 
chapel  the  students  heard  again 
the  voice  of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
who  for  24  years  was  director  of 
the  institution.  Dr.  Allen  told  the 
assembled  pupils  of  the  centennial 
celebration  held  last  week  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
which  Dr.  Allen  attended  as  the 
representative   from   Perkins. 

Seven  of  the  younger  boys  and 
girls  who  have-been  attending  the 
educational  musical  concerts  given 
by  Earnest  Schelling  at  Jordan 
Hall  were  awarded  ribbons  for 
their  notebooks  which  reported 
the  instruction  given  by  Mr. 
Schelling.  The  children  were  all 
blind  but  in  the  field  of  musjc  the 
unseeing  can  well  compete  with 
the  seeing.  The  notebooks  differ- 
ed, however,  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  were  written  in  brails, 
the   raised   type   of  the   blind. 
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All  but  a  few  of  the  students  at  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  "TrfB* 
spending1- -their  Easter  vacation  at 
home.  Those  remaining  on  the  campus 
are  from  foreign  countries.  Classes 
will  be  resumed  April  5. 


March  31,  /93J. 
Alexander  Kaminsky,  the  consecrated 
Russian  artist  who  preaches  sermons 
ion  his  violin,  will  be  heard  in  an  hour 
|of  sacred  music  Friday  evening.  April 
1,  at  Calvary  Tabernacle,  Watertown 
and  California  Streets.  This  recital 
will  conclude  Mr.  Kaminsky's  week  of 
special  evening  appearances  at  the 
-Tabernacle  and  will  be  featured  by  his 
personal  relation  of  his  life's  story.  Rev. 
Arnold  V.  Pent,  the  pastor,  will  also 
speak.  Seats  are  free  and  the  public 
is  invited.  For  Mr.  Kaminsky's  violin 
recital,    his    accompanist    is    Miss    A. 

Li-nTon.  N.  D  .      i?ee„rc^ 
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TON  BLIND  SfcWTfiM*  OF 
Y  THINGS  THE  BLIND  "SEE" 


"What  pleasure  does  a  blind  man  get 
out  of  life?" 

This  is  the  question  we  put  to  George 
C.  Brooks,  Linton  blind  man,  .who,  in 
his  nearly  three 'score  and  ten  years  of 
life,  has  never  enjoyed  the  sights  so 
common  to  others. 

Brooks  stared  into  space  with  his  pair 
of  black  glasses  which  he  has  always 
worn,  smiled,  and  proceeded  to  tell  of 
the  beautiful  things  the  blind  "see"  in 
this  good  old  world — tilings  that  are 
often  not  seen  at  all  by  others  who  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  five  senses. 

Brooks  is  67  years  old.  He  was  born  at 
Tarnton,  Mass.,  Oct.  7th,  1864,  and  lost 
liis  eye-sight  when  he  was  two  weeks 
old  when  his  father  was  away  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Union  forces  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  infant  contracted  a  cold 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  mother  took  him  to 
the  family  doctor,  who  washed  the  eyes 
with  a   solution  of   blue  vitrol,  which 


caused  a  covering  to  grow  over  the 
eyes,  causing  immediate  blindness.  It 
was  two  weeks  later  before  the  mother, 
still  bathing  the  eyes  daily  with  the 
solution,  discovered  her  babe  was  blind. 
Until  he  was  sixteen,  Brooks  could  dis- 
tinguish between  light  and  darkness, 
but  at  that  age  became  totally  blind. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  sights,  of 
course,  that  the  blind  can  never  see, 
but  we  get  along  better  than  the  aver- 
age person  might  believe.  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  renouned  blind  woman,  went  to 
New  York  only  a  short  time  ago  and 
'saw'  the  Empire  State  building,  the 
tallest  building  in  the  world,  and  after- 
wards gave  such  a  detailed  description 
of  its  beautiful  architecture  that  it  ap- 
palled even  the  experts  who  built  it."  | 
When  he  was  five  years  old,  Brooks 
started  his  education.  He  spent  one 
year  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston.  Later  when  he 
was  14,  in  October,  he  moved  to  Janes - 
ville,  Wisconsin,  with  his  parents  and 
entered  the  Janesville  School  for  blind, 
where  he  was  a  student  for  eight  years, 
graduating  in  the  musical  department. 
He  studied  violin  and  piano  and  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  composed  of  all, 
blind  musicians  who  went  about  the] 
country  by  team  and  travelling  along. 
His  first  lessons  in  music  were  learned 
from-  a  staff  made  on  a  cushion  with 
pin  heads.  Later  he  progressed  faster 
by  a  system  of  placing  matches  side  by , 
side. 

Brooks  learned  to  read  and  write  by 
a  system  known  as  the  New  York  Point ! 
Method.  This  was  changed  about 
three  years  ago  to  the  revised  Braille  i 
system  which  consists  of  a  series  of ' 
dots,  arranged  in  different  formations 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
dots  are  upraised,  and  when  the 
method  is  mastered,  as  it  soon  is,  due 
to  some  uncanny  sense  of  the  blind, 
they  can  read  just  as  rapidly,  or  more 
so  than  a  person  with  full  use  of  their 
optics,  simply  by  moving  their  fingers 
along  the  horizontal  lines  of  dots. 

At  this  point  he  got  his  "slate"  to 
demonstrate  how  the  words  are  written. 
This  little  metal  mechanism  is  of  two 
parts,  hinged  at  the  left  side,  about  two 
inches  wide  by  six  inches  long.  The 
paper,  which  is  on  a  roll  similar  to  that 
seen  on  the  counter  of  most  any  store 
only  much  narrower,  to  fit  the  machine, 
is  fed  thru  the  top  and  bottom  parts 
and  is  moved  along  as  the  operator 
writes.  The  slate  has  five  lines  with 
32  squares  each  with  four  dot  indenta- 
tions which  are  punctured  by  a  stylus 
used  as  a  pencil.  The  operator  writes 
from  right  to  left  but  the  writing  is 
read  just  the  opposite,  from  left  to 
right.  Brooks  also  is  an  expert  on  the 
typewriter  and  has  used  one  for  over 
forty  years.  He  mastered  the  keyboard 
in  15  minutes.  He  writes  many  letters 
for  himself  and  his  wife.  He  can  fold 
and  place  them  in  the  envelope  for 
mailing,  but  does  not  know  whether 
the  stamp  is  put  on  upside  down  or  not, 
because  the  preforations  on  Uncle 
Sam's  stamps  are  seldom  alike. 

There  are  many  good  books  for  the 
blind.  Very  little  matter  of  a  trashy 
nature  is  prepared  for  them.  He  has 
over  fifty  volumes  of  literature.  Part 
are  printed  with  raised  letters  and  the 
others  are  published  in  the  Braille 
system.  His  favorite  is  Mark  Twain's 
"Prince  and  the  Pauper".  He  also 
takes  two  magazines  printed  for  the 
blind  which  he  receives  free  of  charge. 
He  informed  us  that  a  machine  is 
now  being  perfected  whereby  the  blind 
can  read  any  publication.  It  is  called 
a  "Visagraph"  and  when  it  is  finally 
brought  up  to  perfection  the  blind  will 
be  up  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  he  says. 
By  some  electrical  process  the  instru- 
ment will  raise  the  letters  of  any  news- 
paper or  other  piece  of  printed  matter 
that  can  be  inserted  into  it. 


When  he  was  17  his  hearing  was  af- 
fected. This,  he  informed  us,  was  a 
great  handicap.  He  can  hear  now 
only  with  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  but 
once  he  has  heard  a  voice  he  remem- 
bers it,  and  weeks  later  when  spoken  to 
again  will  call  the  person  by  name. 
The  blind  must  learn  to  remember. 

He  can  tell  day  from  darkness  by 
the  feeling ,  of  the  air.  Something 
draws  on  his  eyes,  he  explains,  when  it 
is  day. 

Brooks  can  find  his  way  all  over  the 
city.  He  walks  along  the  streets  with 
sprightly  step  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
a  mishap.  Ben  Corbin,  another  blind 
man  of  Linton,  calls  his  friend  "Light- 
ning Express."  You  go  down  town 
right  along  like  anyone  else.  I  can  I 
still  see  a  little  out  the  side  of  one  eye 
and  I  get  lost  about  every  time  I  go 
down  town,  but  you  never  have  any 
trouble--I  don't  see  how  you  do  it." 
Brooks  explains  that  he  "sees"  with 
the  end  of  his  cane  and  his  finger  tips. 
"I  can  locate  the  stores  easy  enough. 
When  I  don't  know,  I  can  feel  a  build- 
ing and  get  my  bearings".  He  has  been 
at  the  Record  office  only  once  in  a 
year's  time,  still,  he  says  he  could  come 
"oack  any  time  he  wishes.  He  knows 
all  this  by  a  natural  instinct--by  an 
inner  light  which  those  who  can  see 
don't  possess,  he  explains. 

Brooks  came  to  Linton  in  1907  as  a 
carpet  weaver,  because  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  here  than  in  Wisconsin. 
He  followed  this  occupation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  had  patrons  from  as 
far  away  as  California.  There  were  no 
weavers  here  then  and  he  did  well. 
Later  when  warp  became  too  high 
priced,  he  gave  it  up.  He  now  sells  a 
line  of  soaps  and  medicines.  He  re- 
ceives a  pension  from  the  government 
of  $20.00  a  month  because  he  is  a  de- 
pendent son  of  a  civil  war  veteran. 
His  wife,  almost  totally  blind,  is  his 
constant  companion  and  greatest  com- 
fort. 

The  blind  are  not  helpless  by  any 
means,  we  learned.  Brooks  when 
younger  was  a  piano  tuner  and  could 
tune  a  good  instrument  in  50  minutes. 

In  June  last  year  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  association  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  of  the  Blind  and 
made  the  trip  to  Janesville  and  return 
alone.  These  blind  people  meet  every 
three  years.  They  will  hold  their  50th 
anniversary  meeting  in  1934,  and  the 
Linton  man  will  attend,  he  asserts,  pro- 
viding he  lives  that  long. 

One  blind  man  in  New  York  City  is 
an  insurance  agent  and  writes  over 
$50,000  in  policies  each  year.  In  Min- 
neapolis, there  are  three  blind  grocers— 
and  they  know  their  groceries.  They 
can  locate  a  can  of  corn  or  peaches  as 
easily  as  their  competitors  who  can 
see. 

A  blind  man  operates  a  shoe  store  in 
Cicero,  111.  Another  is  a  car  salesman 
in  South  Carolina.  There  are  blind 
teachers,  lawyers,  ostepaths,  chiroprac- 
tors, and  coal  dealers. 

A  blind  man  named  Peterson  opera- 
tes a  radio  shop  at  Turtle  Lake.  Dr. 
Boloton,  a  blind  man  is  a  noted  heart 
specialist  in  Chicago.  Two  men,  Schall 
of  Minnesota,  and  Gore  of  Oklahoma, 
both  blind,  are  United  States  Senators! 

There  are  14,000  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  totally  blind,  and  60,- 
000  who  are  so  blind  that  they  have  to 
depend  on  their  other  senses.  There 
are  150  blind  persons  in  North  Dakota. 
Science  has  been  able  to  ward  off  blind- 
ness in  such  cases  as  trachoma,  but 
there  will  always  be  blindness  due  to 
accidents. 

With  his  pension  and  some  help  from 
the  city,  Brooks  asks  little  odds  from 
anyone.  He  gets  around  and  makes 
many  friends,  and  gets  much  out  of 
life. 

Some  states  pension  the  blind  but  no 
such  law  has  been  enacted  in  North 
Dakota. 
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Russell  Eve  of  Bermudo,  a  student 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  is  spending 
the  Easter  holidays  with  his  sister 
in   New  York. 

W&Trr  v  i  //e,  M  f .,  Strrri-nt./ 
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Perkins  Institute  Instructor 
Guest   Speaker   at   The 
Mothercraft  Meeting 


diss  Marion  Woodworth,  an  In- 
structor in  Perkins  Institute  for  tWe 
Blind,  who  is  spending  her  vacation 
at  her  home  in  Fairfield,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Motherorafi,  department,  last  even- 
ing. Miss  Woodworth  described  how 
the  blind  children  live  in  cottages i 
similar  to  those  at  Good  Will,  told 
of  their  work  and  their  play,  and  the , 
teaching  system.  Her  talk  was  much 
enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers present. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  H.  Ball,  School  street, 
with  Mrs.  R.  T.  Tuircotte  and  Mrs. 
Walter  J.  P.  Day  as  assisting  host- 
esses. The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lowell  Q. 
Haynes,  14  West  street,  next  Thurs- 
day. A  covered  dish  supper  will  be 
served  at  6.30  o'clock,  after  which 
there  will  be  an  auction  sale.  This 
wil  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  year. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

Perkins    Institution   for   the  Blind 


Watertown  closed  Thursday  for 
tire  Spring  vacation.  Practically  all 
of  the  three  hundred  pupils,  except- 
ing those  from  foreign  countries, 
have  returned  to  their  homes  until 
school  reopens  April  5. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  met 
twice  during  the  week.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  John  French,  head 
master  of  the  Cambridge  school, 
spoke  on  Progressive  Education, 
pointing"  out  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education.  At  the  sec- 
ond meeting  Gabriel  Farrell,  direct- 
or of  Perkins  Institution,  talked 
with  the  staff  about  the  application 
of  these  methods  in  the  teaching  oL 
blind  children  and  outlined  'certajm 
educational  policies  of  the  Instjjmte. 


Bosra-n:  Msss.r    Tra-nsct-i'pT 
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Summer  Plans  of  Boston 

Committee  for  the  Blind 


Widespread  activities  have  been  start- 
ed for  the  spring  and  summer  by  the 
Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind,  o£  which 
Mrs.  Robert  Naumburg  of  Cambridge  is 
chairman.  The  reading  circle  will  have 
its  annual  theater  party  April  14.  made 
possible  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.. 
Philip  Lavine,  chairman  of  health.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  twenty  boys  from  Per- 
kins Institute  will  enjoy  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  at  camp.  In  June  there  will  be 
an  outing  for  a  group  of  twenty  girls 
from  Woolson  House.  Cambridge.     Read- 


ing-  will  be  carried  on  regularly  at  the 
Rogers  House  in  South  Boston  during 
the  summer  season,  when  it  is  used  as 
a  vacation   house  for  blind  men. 

The  annual  appeal  for  funds  to  carry 
on  its  work  is  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  committee.  Miss  Bertha  Tishler,  S 
Kinross  road.  Brookline,  is  chairman  and 
will  welcome  any  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, i 


BosToTirrfass.       GUixL 
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ORGAN  FOR  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 


New  Instrument  Gift  of 
Former  Pupils 


WATERTOWN,  April  4—  Former  pu- 
pils of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  presented  a  new  organ,  to  the 
school.  Definite  announcement  of  this 
gift  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  trustees 
this  afternoon. 

Robert  H.  Halloweli,  president  of 
the  corporation,  accepted  the  gift  and 
assured  the  graduates  of  the  school 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  trustees. 
The  new  organ  will  represent  the  cen- 
tennial gift  of  the  former  pupils  and 
will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  observ- ; 
ance  of  the  centenary  in  late  October. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  former 
pupils  of  the  school  have  been  work- 
ing  on  a  suitable  centennial  gift  and  - 
have  recently  decided  upon  an  organ 
for  Dwight  Hall,  the  school  auditorium  : 
in  Howe  Building. 

The  new  organ  will  be   built  by  the 
Skinner     Organ     Company     of    Boston 
and  will   be  of  the   most  modern  con-  , 
struction   and    equipment.     There    will  \ 
be  four  manuals,  with  45  stops  and  the 
full    complement  of   mechanical  acces-  | 
sories.     The   organ   will   be   built   in   a 
large  chamber  in  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
with   the  console  just  in   front  of  the 
stage. 

The  fourth  manual  of  the  new  con-  \ 
sole  has  been  included  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  second  organ  to  be  placed  in 
a  tower  room  beyond  the  rear  bal- 
cony. When  this  connection  is  made 
the  second  organ  will  serve  as  an  echo 
or  antiphonal  organ.  It  will  also  be 
connected  with  a  console  in  the  school 
chapel,  which  adjoins,  and  will  be  urer 
there  for  services  and  also  as  a  prac- 
tice organ.  Plans  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted for  this  second  organ. 

The  first  unit,  the  large  auditorium 
organ,  is  considered  necessary  at  this 
time  because  of  trft  importance  of  re- 
placing the  present  organ  which  was 
built  in  1S62  and  was  transferred  from 
the  old  buildings  in  South  Boston  when 
the  school  moved  to  Watertown  in 
1912. 

While  the  gift  represents  contribu- 
tions from  many  of  the  former  pupils 
of  Perkins  Institution,  both  men  and 
women,  it  has  been  made  possible 
largely  through  the  generosity  of  one 
man.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  president 
of  the  Lindsay  Piano  Company  of 
Montreal,  is  paying  half  the  cost  of 
the  organ. 

Mr  Lindsay  is  a.  blind  man,  who 
upon  completing  his  education  at  Per- 
kins Institution  started  work  as  a 
piano  tuner,  the  trade  learned  at  Per- 
kins, and  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  largest  piano  business  in  Canada. 
This  former  pupil  is  grateful  to  his 
alma  mater  and  is  taking  this  means 
of  showing  his  appreciation  to  the 
school  and  his  interest  in  music  as  a 
profession.  > 

Musi-  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
blind  for  it  is  the  one  fine  art  which 
they  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they 
can  participate.  Perkins  Institution 
!-.;js  prepared  many  of  its  blind  pupils 
for  successful  careers  in  music  and 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  needs 
p.  large  and  adequate  organ  is  for  the 
teaching  and  training  of  organists. 
A.   the  school  now  there  are  four  very 


talented  organ  students,  while  many 
others  are  studying  organ  playing  and 
composition. 

The  alumni  committee  In  charge  of 
the  centennial  gift  consists  of  Blwyn 
H-.  Fowler,  head  of  the  piano  tuning 
department  at  Perkins,  which  depart- 
ment for  50  years  has  tuned  the  pianos 
of  the  Boston  schools;  C.  W.  Holmes, 
principal  of  the  South  Shore  School  of 
Music;  Edward  Jenkins,  organist  and 
composer,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins and  of  the  School  of  Mualc  at 
Fontainebleau, France;  Frederick  Walsh 
ox  the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  and  Hermann  Blair  of  the 
tuning  department  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion,   All  of  the^e  men  are  blind. 
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MARGUERITE    PORTER 

Marguerite  Porter,  soprano,  gave  a  re- 
cital before  an  audience  of  moderate 
size  in  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  Ac- 
companied sympathetically  by  Carl 
Lamson,  she  sang  the  following  pro- 
gram: Sarti,  Lungi  del  caro  bene; 
Sgambati,  Separazione;  Handel,  Guar- 
dian Angels;  Arne,  Preach  not  me  your 
Musty  Rules;  Mozart,  Non  so  piu  cosa, 
son  (from  "Figaro");  Strauss,  Allersee- 
len,    Die    Nacht,    AH    mein    Gedanken, 

In  Gounod's  "Jewel  Song"  from 
"Faust"  she  was  surprisingly  -  less  sue-, 
cessful  with  the  "King  of  Thule"  ballad 
to  which  it  is  joined  than  in  her  light 
and  sparkling  treatment  of  the  air  it- 
self. Among  other  songs  with  which 
Miss  Porter  pleased  her  audience  were 
the  "Filles  de  Cadiz"  of  Delibes,  Bache- 
let's  "Chere  Nuit"  and  among  her  Eng-( 
lish  group,  "Evening,"  an  unpretentious 
but  pleasing  song  by  Manuel  Rubin 
(who,  as  Miss  Porter  announced,  is  a 
young  student  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory and  an  invalid),  and  Parker's 
"The  Lark  now  leaves  his  Wat'ry  Nest," 
a  pleasing  pastiche  of  the  florid  old  Eng- 
lish style.    She   was   very  warmly   ap- 
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j     Miss  Leona  Goodin,  a  student  In 
'  the    Pprkjps    Tnat.it.nt^ujn       for      the 

blind,  who  is  spending  a  weeks  va- 
cation with,  her  parents  and  other 
relatives  in  Madison  was  the  guest 
of  her  grand  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Xavier  Godin  Sr.  two  days  the  first 
of  the  wee!:. 


Grtfne/'eltL^MjSS.,   Recorder 
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^     Local  News 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Duffy  of 
Worcester,  musicians,  will  have 
charge  of  the  evening  program  a1" 
the  Baptist  church  Sunday.  Mr. 
Duffy,  who  is  blind,  will  sing  sev- 
eral old  hymns^alra  Mrs.  Duffy  will 
preside  at  the  piano.  The  program 
will  open  at  7  o'clock. 
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Blind  Girl 

Gives  Talk 

Tells     Girls'     Friendly     Soc'y 

of  Perkins  Institute  and 

Braille  System 

A  talk  of  unusual  interest  was  heard 
by  the  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  of  Emmanuel  Church  at  its 
meeting  in  the  parish  house  last  eve- 
ning. The  speaker,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Miss  Alice  G.  Haskell,  was 
Miss  Margaret  Galvin  of  Pleasant  st, 
who  has  been  blind  all  her  life. 

Miss  Galvin's  talk  was  about  the 
famous  Perkins'  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  proved  such  a  bless- 
ing for  those  denied  their  sight  The 
■speaker  began  her  education  there 
when  she  was  but  four  years  old  and 
continued  through  the  High  School 
course. 

The  Braille  system,    that    inspired 
method  of  raised  print  .which  enables 
the   blind   to   enjoy   the   solace   and 
inspiration    of   books,   was    described 
and   explained   by  the   speaker,   and 
She  read  selections  from  E.  J.  Rath's 
"The  Nervous  Wreck,"  a  highly  amus- 
ing work,  in  illustration  of  the  facll- 
I  ity  with  which  this  system  is  read  by 
trained   fingers.       She     also     played 
I  some  piano  selections. 
I     At  the  close  of  her  talk,  which  was 
■so  greatly  enjoyed  by  her  audience, 
she  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of, 
flowers,  and  her  enjoyment  of  them 
was  evident  as  she  passed  her  sensi- 
tive fingers  swiftly  over  them  and  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  blossoms  that  comprised  the 
bouquet. 

Miss  Galvin  is  a  typist,  and  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Lynn  for  the 
past  nine  years.  She  takes  her  dic- 
tation from  the  Ediphone,  and  is  an 
expert  worker. 

Miss  Galvin  is  a  pleasing  speaker 
and  has  a  charming  personality.  So 
interesting  were  her  descriptions  of 
the  Perkins  School  that  the  class  is 
making  plans  to  visit  that  institution 
some  time  in  May. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Fitz, 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  intro- 
duced the  speaker.  The  members 
discussed  arrangements  for  a  play 
and  dancing  party  on  May  13  at  the 
parish  house,  during  the  business  ses- 
sion. 

j     Refreshments   were   served    at   the 
close  of  the  meeting. 
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CLUB  TO  MEET 
TUESDAY  NIGHT 
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Miss  Sarah  O'Toole  to  Lecture 
J     Before  Catholic  Women's 
Organization 

Tho  Catholic  Women's  club  will 
open  its  post  Lenten  series  of  enter- 
tainments next  Tuesday  evening. 
when  Miss  Sarah  L.  O'Toole.  of 
Clinton,  will  lecture  on  the  subject, 


\9> 


"Types  of  Modern  Biography,"  fol- 
lowing the  regular  club  meeting. 
Miss  O'Toole,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  college  and  has  taught  in 
Fitchburg  and  Boston  high  schools, 
is  a  keen  student  of  literature  and 
her  Analysis  of  modern  biography 
should  be  well  worth  hearing. 

She  has  delivered  her  talk  with 
much  success  before  the  Clinton 
Woman's  club  and  the  Intercollegi- 
ate club  of  Fitchburg.  The  program 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  modified 
piano  program  by  Raoul  Goguen  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  Goguen,  in  spite  of  the  handi-i 
cap  of  blindness,  is  a  successful 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institute. 

Members  of  theTrftrdner  College 
club  and  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ing force  are  invited  to  attend  the 
entertainment.  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Brogan  and  Mrs.  Teresa'  Roark  will 
be  the  hostesses  for  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Ronalda  Giguere,  the  president, 
will  have  charge  of  a  short  business 
meeting. 
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Ella  W.  Brownel!  died  early  yes- 
terday at  her  bame  on  Whitfield 
place.  She  was  in  advanced'  years; 
andi  had  been  ill  for  same  time.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  'William  and  Sally 
(Williams)  BrowneUI  and  had  "been 
blind  since  her  early  girlhood  as  an 
effect  of  scarlet  fever.  Miss  Brown- 
ell  went  at  once  to  the  famous  Penk- 
ins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
from  which  she  graduated.  Studying 
on,  she  obtained-  a  "very  liberal  edu- 
cation andi,  despite  her  infirmity, 
she  had  a  very  happy  life.  Indeed 
dtoe  grave  herself  up  to  helping  oth- 
ers who  were  also  iblindi  and  she  was 
alble  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
many.  She  knew  that  their  relief  was 
in  work  and  she  urged  this  upon 
them,  adlvising  and  aiding-  therm  in 
many  ways.  She  was  a  mamlber  for 
many  years  of  the,  old  Second-  Bap- 
tist church  and  later  of  the  new  one. 
Hen  -father  was  a  leading  citizen  of 
Newport,  engaged  in  the  tin  business 
and  president  of  the  'Newport  Na- 
tional Ibank.  .  (Miss  Brownell  lived 
with  her  nieces,  the  Misses  Lucy  an£ 
Nancy  'Brown-ell.  Another  niece  is 
Mrs.   William-  P.  Goodrich. 
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TELETACTOR  AIDS 
BLIND  DEAF  MUTE 

Device  Used  in  Work  of 
Illinois  Professor        i 


EVANSTON,  111,  April  9  (A.  P.)-If  ; 
you  were  struck  deaf,  mute  and  blind 
tomorrow,  you  could  learn  to  feel  the  ! 
■world's  most  beautiful  symphonies  or  j 
the   Nation's   most   inspiring   orations 
within  six  months. 

This  possible  replacement  of  some  of 
man's  sensory  organs  has  been 
brought  about,  by  the  development  of 
a  strange  little  machine  called  the 
teletactor,  upon  which  Dr  Robert  H. 
fiault,     professor     of      psychology     at 


Northwestern  University,  has  been  ex- 
perimenting for  eight  years. 

It  is  only  during  the  past  year,  Dr 
Gault  declares,  that  definite  results 
have  been  obtained. 

Dr  Gault  measures  his  results  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  manner.  Although 
many  of  his  instruments  are  in  use 
at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Jacksonville,  111,  from  which  he  has 
been  receiving  encouraging  reports, 
no  "genuine"  opportunity  to  test  the 
apparatus  appeared  until  he  discov- 
ered Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  38,  who 
has  been  a  blind  deaf  mute  since  she 
was   4, 

Uses  Big  Toe  as  Ear 

Miss  Martin,  who— oddly  enough- 
has  been  using  her  big  toe  as  an  ear, 
taught  herself  to  play  a  few  pieces 
on  the  piano  by  pressing  that  big  toe 
against  the  middle  pedal  of  the  in- 
strument. Her  music  was  halting, 
•crude,  expressionless  and  a  trifle 
weird.  Nevertheless,  she  eventually 
pieced   together    "A  Perfect  Day." 

The  teletactor  consists  of  a  small 
vibrating  disk,  upon  which  the  deaf 
person  places  his  finger.  It  is  con- 
nected with  a  microphone  through  a 
battery  and  amplifier.  With  this  out- 
fit sounds  of  spoken  language  can  be 
felt.  Inasmuch  as  no  two  sounds  feel 
alike,  a  deaf  person's  understanding 
develops  as  he  differentiates  between 
the  intensity  of  the  vibrations. 

By  patient  application,  Dr  Gault  Is 
slowly  teaching  Miss  Martin  the  dif- 
ferences in  sound.  The  woman  has 
learned  only  30  basic  words,  but  her 
progress  in  music  has  been  better. 

"By  playing  'A  Perfect  Day'  on  the 
phonograph  for  her,"  he  said,  "we 
finally  taught  her  that  it  was  the  piece 
she  had  been  playing  on  the  piano. 
Then,  slowly,  she  noted  the  differences 
between  her  rendition  of  the  song  and 
that  of  the  orchestra.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  she  has  been  putting  color  into 
her  music." 

Aiding  Boy  Now  in  Boston 

Miss  Martin  is  but  one  of  three  or 
four  subjects  with  whom  Dr  Gault 
has  been  working.  Another  is  Tad 
Chapman,  16-year-old  Eedfield,  S  D, 
youth  who  is  now  in  Boston. 

"The  teletactor,"  he  said,  "is  still  in 
its  crude  stages.  It's  too  burdensome 
to  carry  around  now;  but  some  day 
we'll  develop  a  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact outfit. 

"Its  development,  however,  is  a  step 
forward  in  an  entirely  new  field.  To 
date,  no  school  in  America  has  been 
established  for  blind  deaf  mutes-  and 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
deaf  mutes.  By  this  instrument  it  will 
be  possible  to  teach  the  deaf  mutes 
how  to  make  use  of  the  voices  they 
have. 

"Since  there  are  3,000,000  children  in 
the  schools  of  America  who  have  de- 
fective hearing,  100,000  deaf  mutes 
and  900  blind  deaf  mutes  in  the  Na- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  a  real  need  for 
something  like  the  instrument  upon 
which  we  are  working." 


Gardner,  Mass.,    A/ews 
April     II,    J?3Z 


A  large  attendance  is  expected  at 

;the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Wom- 
en's club  in  K.  of  C.  hall  tomorrow 
night  at  8  o'clock,  in  which  Miss 
Grace  O'Toole,  of  Clinton,  is  to  talk 

jon  "Types  of  Modern  Biography." 
Raoul  Goguen,  graduate  of  the  Pgr,- 
kins    Institute,   who   conducts    piano 

I  classes  here  and  in  Boston,  will  give 
a  musical  program.     Members  of  the 

[Gardner  College  club  and  teachers 
in  the  schools  have  been  Invited  to 

'attend.  Mrs.  Ronalda  Giguere,  the 
president,    will    have      charge    of    a 

:  short  business  session. 


/fe  mT  on.  Mass.  i    G  rsi phi  r      __. 
April     if.     /<f?X 

Bigelow  Junior  H."  S. 

iJjThe  Handwork  Club  visited  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  WateTtOwn 
on  last  Thursday.  The  purpose  of  the 
visit  was  to  see  the  hand  craft,  of  the 
pupils  at  the  school.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  visitors  that  if 
those  who  are  so  handicapped,  go 
about  their  work  with  such  splendid 
spirit,  and  in  such  a  competent  man- 
ner, we  who  have  all  our  faculties 
should  do  much  indeed. 

The  following  pupils  from  the  eighth 
grade  classes,  have  their  names  on  j 
the  Honor  Roll  this  quarter.  Harriet  | 
Church,  Patricia  Daley,  Florence  Fur- 1 
neaux,  Barbara  Hansen,  Edward  Hen- 
nessey, Rene  Kiley,  Marcella  Kit- 
tredge,  Doris  Marshall,  Betty  Tobey, 
Harriet  Conel,  Emma  Dow,  Helen 
Ford,  Louise  Mertin,  Marion  Perry, 
William  Wallace,  Jane  Dennison, 
Laura  Gallant,  Edgar  Guillette,  Cath- 
erine Alihgni,  Jean  Patterson,  Mary 
Sanguinetti,  Marion  Vawter,  Elsie 
Weise,  Leslie  White,  and  Sam  Wyatt 


V\/  a  l-trh  3-r,-,.  Macs  ,  A/e  u/s-rriAm£ 
Ami  I       /f,      /73A. 


The  Thursday  Morning  Musical 
Club  is  to  observe  its  annual  Guest 
Night  with  a  pleasing  program 
planned  for  Thursday  evening,  May 
12,  at,  S  o'clock.  The  Guest  Night 
meeting  will-  be  held  in  Dwight 
Hall   of  the  Perkins  Institution. 


M/ 


RpoCKTdTi.  Miss..    E-nrerPn's*- 


April      //.       /9JJ. 


MRS.  ALBERTSON  STRESSES 
WORK  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

^  Mrs.  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson  of  West  Newbury, 
clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  handicapped, 
sends  greetings  this  week  to  the  clubwomen  of  the  Second 
district.     She  says: 

"Greetings  to  you! 

"And  all  the  more 
heartfelt  because  of  the 
memory  of  the  delightful 
conference  held  at  Foxboro 
last  fall  with  the  Second 
and  Third  districts.  Your 
wooded  hills,  the  long 
stretches  of  meadowland, 
adorned  in  autumn  colors 
and  shining  softly  through 
the  mist  and  rain,  made  pic- 
tures I  shall  never  forget. 

"A  full  winter's  work 
has  intervened  since  that 
autumn  day  filled  with  en- 
deavor, and,  we  hope,  some 
certain  measure  of  aceom- 
"plishment.  My  work  as 
clerk  has  been  most  enjoy- 
able and  I  am  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  being  even 

a  small  cog  in  the  machin-MRS.  HAZEL  H.  ALBERTSON. 
ery  of  the  State  Federation,  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
help  forward  the  work  for  a  better  State  and  community, 
a  goal  toward  which  we  all  strive.  At  a  time  like  this  when 
we  must  learn  to  face  new  conditions  and  new  problems, 
when  our  old  ideas  need  exposing  to  the  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  of  a  changing  world,  and  rearranging  if  we  are  to  go 
forward  bravely  to  the  future,  it  has  been  a  joy  to  help  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree. 

"Working  with  the  committee  for  the  handicapped 
has  also  been  a  wonderful  privilege  and  certain  things  that 
we  have  done  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you,  because  you 
would  certainly  be  interested  in  them  as  we  have  been. 
As  a  committee  we  have  visited  Perkins  Institute  and  seen 
tbe  wonderful  work  they  are  doing  there  for  the  blind;  the 
School  for  Crippled  Children  where  we  saw  the  most  beau- 
tiful reproductions  of  Sheraton  furniture,  done  by  a  crip- 
pled boy,  and  much  extraordinarily  fine  handicraft  work 
in  every  division  of  the  school.  The  embroidery  and  sew- 
ing that  those  children  do  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  carried  off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  handicapped  held  in 
London  last  year.  Then  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  the 
deaf,  the  classes  for  lip  reading,  sight-saving  classes,  speech 
defect  classes  were  also  visited.  Do,  if  you  can,  either 
singly  or  in  groups  from  your  clubs,  visit  these  wonderful 
institutions  and  see  what  is  being  done  to  make  life  a  hap- 
pier thing  for  our  handicapped,  and  you  will  all  be  eager  to 
have  a  greater  share  in  spreading  this  worth-while  work,  I 
am  sure.  Your  district  is  already  doing  a  great  deal  for 
the  handicapped,  and  we  are  proud  to  know  of  your  work. 
But  there  is  still  more  to  be  done  in  every  community,  and 
we  must  never  be  weary  in  well-doing. 

"May  I  wish  you  continued  success    in  all    your    en- 
deavors." 


■5pri-r,£ffri<I.Mt>,;s._  tj-n/isjg— 

TEACHER  OF  BLIND 

WILL  SPEAK  HERE 


Dr  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins 
Institution  Head,  to  Be 
Heard  Saturday 

Dr  Edward  E.  Allen,  for  24  years 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  will"1JS" '  IB?1  'gUWH. 
speaker  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Saturday  Afternoon  club  at  Unity 
church  -parish  house  Saturday.  Dr, 
Allen    has    devoted    most,   of    his   long 

1  career,  to  aiding  the  blind.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1884, 
shortly  afterward  going  to  England, 
where  he  became  interested  in  this 
work. 

He  returned  to  this  country  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind  \ 
at  Overbrook,  Pa.  In  1907,  he  was  se- 
lected to  succeed  Michael  Anagnos  as 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution at  Wattrtown  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  last  July,  when  he 
resigned. 

He  introduced  the  so-called  cottage 
system,  building  a  new  set  of  build- 
ings  to   house   the    institution.   Dr  A1- 

|  len's  unusual  ability  and  understand- 
ing of  those  w'ho  do  not  see  have 
gained  him  international  recognition. 
Two  years  ago,  he  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


. APril 2J_        J93A. 

'  ard  E.  Ellen,  for  24  years  at  the 
held  of  Perkins  Institution.-  of  the 
Bliod  at  Watertown,  and  internation- 
ally1 known-forhis  work  in  further- 
ing the  education  of  the  blind,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  of  the  Saturday 
Afternoon  Club  at  its  meeting  at  the 
parish  house  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  tomorrow  afternoon. 


Har/cK,  Miss..    dullrrj- 
APr if    j£:     /93X 


WELLESLEY     ] 


Mrs.  Gleason  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  was  the  speaker 
at  the  Woman's  Union  meeting  at  the 
Wellesley  Congregational  Church 
Thursday  afternoon.  A  student  of  the 
institute  gave  a  demonstration  of 
reading  in  the  Braille  system. 


\fr 


Lnvuell  Mass     SUll_ 
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Local  Blind  People  Exhibit 
Clever  Handicraft  Made  by 
,  Them  at  Annual  Event  Today 


Despite  sightless  eyes,  seventeen-year  old  Catherine  Roy,  of  Mel- 
rose avenue,  displays  remarkable  prowess  in  the  operation  of  a 
hand  loom.  She  learned  its  operation  at  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
demonstrates  her  ability  at  the  annual  exhibit  and  tea. 


The  two-day  sale,  exhibition  of 
handiwork  and  tea,  an  annual  event 
sponsored  by  the  Lowell  Association 
of  the  Blind  in  aid  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  city,  opened  this  morning  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Bon  Marche 
Co.,  and  will  continue  through  tomor- 
row. Committees  headed  by  Mrs.  Ju- 
lian B.  Keyes  gathered  early  this 
morning  and  at  10  o'clock  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  who  came  from  this 
city  and  suburbs. 

.  The  various  tables  reported  encour- 
aging sales  and  many  guests  took  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  clever  ar- 
ticles made  by  sightless  men  and  wo- 
men. A  fine  exhibition  of  work  done  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  was  displayed  at 
one  table  and  this  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Ethel  Parker,  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education,  division  of  the 
blind,  who  was  assisted  in  managing 
the  table  by  Miss  Ella  Ortsteih. 
•  The  women's  table  boasted  many 
dainty  feminine  articles  such  as  em- 
broidery, dainty  lace  and  linen  as 
well  as  other  novelties  suitable  for 
gifts  and  household  use.  The  men's 
table  had  on  sale  craftsmanship 
made  at  the  Work  Shop  of  the  Blind, 


including  reed  chairs,  stools,     garden 
furniture   and  numerous   other     arti- 

At  all  times  during  the  day  there 
was  a  crowd  around  Miss  Catherine 
Roy,  17-year-old  blind  girl,  who 
amazed  her  audience  with  her  ability 
at  weaving.  She  manipulated  her  ma- 
chine by  ,  sense  of  touch  fashioning 
beautiful  designs  before  the  eyes  on 
the  onlookers.  Mrs.  Lillian  Hard  Hill 
who  accompanied  Miss  Roy  stated 
that  she  did  remarkable  designs,  so 
minute  in  detail,  that  the  pattern  had 
to  be  memorized  rather  than  aided 
in  formation  by  touch.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Gleason,  another  blind  woman,,  also 
surprised  visitors  by  her  ability  to 
operate  a  typewriter,  while  Miss  Rose 
McNulty,  a  charming  old  lady  in  her 
seventies,  braided  rugs  with  the  abil- 
ity of  an  expert.  Patrick  Sullivan  had 
charge  of  the  sale  of  garden  furniture, 
N.  M.  Whitten  sold  furniture  polish 
and  Henry  Ayers,  whom  the  associa- 
tion financed  with  money  with  which 
to  purchase  poultry  did  a  fine  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  of  eggs. 

During  the  afternoon  coffee  and 
cakes  were  served  by  the  hospitality 
committee,  from  an    attractive    table, 


and  piano  music  was  furnished  by 
Joseph  Marshall  and  Frank  Casey, 
both  blind  musicians.  Tomorrow  af- 
ternoon Harry  Guilmette  will  enter- 
tain. 

Hostesses  for  both  days  included 
Mrs.  Julian  B.  Keyes,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Nich- 
ols, Mrs.  Edward  Lamson,  Mrs.  Har- 
old Mather  and  Mrs.  Luther  Faulkner, 
Who  were  in  general  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. Mrs.  Edward  Lamson  has 
charge  of  all  the  orders. 


Ah//'-ntfTQ-n,M<i^~,,      N«ws 


Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  Arlington 
Rotary  Club  in  the  Middlesex 
Sportsman's  club  house  yesterdaj 
noon.  President  M.  Ernest  Moore 
introduced  the   speaker. 

Describing  the  work  of  this  not- 
able institution,  Mr.  Andrews  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  Perkins 
Institute  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  hospital  but  rather  as  a 
school  which  teaches  blind  people 
to  be  as  useful  regardless  of  their  i 
handicap.  Here,  students  are 
taught  to  help  themselves,  he 
said. 

The  institute  is  not  co-educa- 
tional in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  since  boys  and  girls  are 
taken  care  of  in  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  pupils 
being  blind,  Mr.  Andrews  pointed 
out  that  the  expense  of  educating 
them  exceeds'  that  of  the  ordinary 
school.  He  said  that  most  of  the , 
students  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
are  not  from  wealthy  homes  and 
the  cost  to  keep  each  student  is 
?1,00  0  a  year.  Of  this  sum^'the 
State  pays  $400  while  the  insti- 
tute pays   $6  0  0. 

.  Mr.  Andrews'  stated  that  the 
institute  encourages  contests  and 
competitive  sports  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Blind  boys  are  allowed  to 
play  football  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  officials  and  also  take  part 
in  track  meets.  One  of  the  stud- 
ents ran  a  50  yard  dash  in  10 
and  two-fifths  seconds,  showing 
that  they  are  quite  efficient  in 
sports.  During  the  year,  Boy 
Scouts  conre.  to  the  institute  and 
engage  in  swimming  with  the 
pupils  at  the  institute.  Mr.  An- 
drews, in  conclusion  described  the 
work  which  blind  workers  with 
their  developed  sense  of  touch  are 
able  to  do  for  the  public.  He 
also  descibed  the  Braille  system 
of  reading. 

Following  the  talk,  the  Rotar- 
ians  enjoyed  a  duet  by  Herbert 
Buttrick    and   Dr.   E.   M.   Fisher. 


April     J?,._J3J^ 

The  Scoutmasters  of  the  different 
troops  are  co-operating  with  Scout- 
master Reinert  and  his  Perkins  Scouts 
in  a  swimming  period  each  week. 

— R.  F.  P. 


Ma  y    4         /<??? 
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MISSLANOUE 

3> 


Marlboro   Soprano   To 
Sirg  at  Perkins'  In- 
stitute Concert 


Marlboro—  The  choir  of  Perking 
ImUilution  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  I..  Gardiner,  in  Jordan 
lnil1,  IBctston,  Sunday  aKehoon, 
May  8!  At  this  concert  Miss  Edna 
Lanoue,  soprano  og  Marlboro  will 
sing  the  Aria  'With  Verdure  Clad" 
hy  Joseph  Hayden  in  honor  of  the 
200  th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Miss  Lanoue  will  again  appear 
a.s  isoloist  tonight  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  for  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  in  the  Statler  Hotel  ball- 
rooms,   Boston. 

Friday  evening',  May  13th.  Miss 
Edna  Lanoue  soprano  and  Miss 
Ursula  Flannagan,  pianist  and  ac- 
comaniet  will  give  a  joint  recital 
at   1   Arlington    street,    Boston. 


BnsTo-n.  M<tsS.    Uer£  IA 
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BROWN  TO  ADMIT 
BLIND  STUDENT 


Despres      Has     Mother     and 

Brother  Read  Lessons 

To  Him  Each  Night 


[Special   Dispatch  to  The  Herald) 

PROVIDENCE,  May  3— For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Brown  University, 
a  totally  blind  student  will  be  enrolled 
next  fall,  John  Payne  Despres,  20,  a 
senior  in  Pawtucket  high  school. 

Despres  has  been  blind  since  a  Fourth 
of  July  explosion  of  dynamite  caps  when 
he  was  10.  He  has  continued  his  studies 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode  I' land 
High  School  Honor  Society,  for  which  a 
scholastic  record  of  85  per  cent,  or  bet- 
ter in  all  studies  is  required. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Despres 
of  Limerock,  a  suburb  cf  Pawtucket.  A 
brother  motors  him  to  and  from  school 
each  day,  and  his  mother  and  brother 
read  his  lessons  to  him  each  night.  H3 
I  plans  to  continue  to  live  at  home  while 
attending  Brown,  and  to  follow  his 
studies  in  the  same  way. 

At  Brown,  he  will  study  for  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  He  hopes  to 
later  enter  the  law  or  the  ministry. 


Musical  club  willV 
hear  mr.  kidder 
at  its  guest  night 

With  Walter  Kidder,  well  known 
baritone,  as  guest  artist  and  soloist  of 
the  evening,  and  a  fine  supporting  pro- 
gram, the  music  lovers  of  Watertown 
will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  annual 
guest  night  of  the  Thursday  Morning 
Musical  Club  to  be  held  in  Dwight 
Hall,  Perkins  Institution,  Thursday. 
May  12,  at  8:15p.  m.  Miss  Edith  L. 
Black  will  be  accompanist  for  Mr. 
Kidder. 

Miss  Sylvia  Webber,  violinist,  and 
Esther  Ottinger,  soprano,  of  the  Brook- 
line  Recital  Club,  will  entertain,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Ida 
McCarthy  O'Shea,  local  artist. 
I  There  will  be  a  large  chorus,  directed 
(by  the  president,  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Por- 
!ter.  Mrs.  Lillian  Buxbaum,  soprano, 
'will  be  soloist  assisting  the  chorus,  and 
Miss  Emma  Roche  will  be  the  accom- 
panist. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Terwilliger  will  entertain 
with  piano  selections  and  contralto 
solos  will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Nor- 
bury,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Buxton.  Mrs.  O'Shea  and  Miss  Black 
will,  play  the  organ  and  piano. 

BoSTe-nMass.,     +/rr#/<d- 
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KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS; 
OPEN  CONVENTION 
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Reception     to     Officers     and 
Guests  Held  at  Statler 


The  63d  annual  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  opened  yesterday  at  the  Ho- 
tel Statler.  Last  night  a  reception  to 
visiting  grand  lodge  officers  and  guests 
was  held. 

Officers  were  nominated  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  election  today.  With  the 
exception  of  the  candidates  for  grand 
outer  guard  these  nominations  are 
without  opposition.  Rev.  Dr.  Chellis  V. 
Smith  of  Hyde  Park,  who  is  now  grand 
vice  chancellor,  will  be  elected  grand 
chancellor;  Atty.-Gen.  Joseph  E.  War- 
ner, who  is  grand  master  at  arms,  will 
be  elected  grand  vice  chancellor  and 
other  line  officers  will  be  moved  up. 
Grand  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal 
George  E.  Howe,  who  has  occupied  that 
place  since  1907,  and  Grand  Master  of 
Exchequer  Harvey  T.  Pond  will  be 
among  those  re-elected. 

Those  nominated  for  the  office  of 
grand  outer  guard  include  Herbert  A. 
Brimmer  of  Lawrence,  Judge  Frankland 
W.  L.  Miles  of  the  Roxbury  court,  Elmer 
W.  Woodside  of  Cambridge,  Maurice  B. 
Ulhi  ot  Boston,  Horatio  Button's  of 
Watertown,  Max  Sacks  of  Boston  and 
Fred  L.  Johnson  of  Melrose. 

Last  evening  a  reception  and  enter- 
tainment were  held,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  Pythians  and  their  families 
were  present.  Among  the  special  guests 
were:  Supreme  Representative  Frank 
H.  Haskell  of  Maine,  who  represented 
the  imperial  prince  of  the  Knights  of 
Khorassan,  Grand  Chancellors  Walter 
J.  Clark  of  Maine  and  Harry  H.  Wood 
of  New  Hampshire,  Brig.-Gen.  Robert 
H.  Hall  of  the  Uniform  rank,  Grand 
Chiefs  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Hollis,  head  of  the 
Pythian  Sister  of  the  State,  and  Roval 
Vizier  Elmer  W.  Woodside  of  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  Temple,  Knights  of  Khorassan. 
The  entertainment  included  selections 
by  the  great  chorus  of  120  voices  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


FULL    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

CHORUS   IN   CONCERT   SUNDAY 

'Perkins  Institution  in  co-operation 
with  the  Civic  Music  Association  of 
Boston,  is  to  observe  Music  Week  by  a 
concert  to  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3.30.  The  full 
chorus  will  be  assisted  by  the  Vannini 
Symphony  Orchestra  made  up  of  play- 
ers from  the  Boston  Symphony. 

For  many  years  the  pupils  of  the 
one  hundred  year  old  school  have  de- 
lighted Boston  audiences  and  the  pro- 
gram offered  this  year  will  be  up  to  the 
high  standard  upheld  by  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner,  director  of  music  at  Per- 
kins. The  program  opens  with  the 
stirring,  patriotic  work  of  George  W. 
Chadwick.  "Land  of  Our  Hearts."  This 
piece  has  been  chosen  because  of  its 
national  character  and  as  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  blind  singers  to  the  bicen- 
tennial observance  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 

Two  shorter  choruses  to  be  sung  are 
"The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes"  and 
"Ashes  of  Roses"  which  are  the  com- 
position of  John  J.  Duffy,  a  totally 
blind  man  who  received  his  education 
in  music  at  Perkins  Institution.  An- 
other talented  graduate  who  will  ap- 
pear on  the  program  is  Edward  Jen- 
kins of  Jamaica  Plain  who  will  play 
a  Scerzando  on  the  organ  by  Pieme. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  after  his  graduation  from 
Perkins  Institution,  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  later  was 
graduated  from  the  American  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  at  Fontainebleau, 
France.  Other  blind  musicians  taking 
solo  parts  are  Miss  Edith  Milner,  vio- 
linist, Miss  Edith  Matthews,  soprano, 
and  Robert  Barrett,  tenor. 

Admission  to  the  concert  is  free  as 
in  the  past,  but  by  ticket.  These  may 
be  secured  by  sending  an  addressed 
envelope  to  Perkins  Institution.  Wa- 
tertown. 
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Robert  Barrett  of  331  Faneuil 
street  will  be  a  soloist  at  the  con- 
cert to  be  given  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  BUnti,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Civic  Music  Association 
cf  Boston  in  observance  of  Music 
Week  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3.30 
o'clock  in  Jcrdan  Hall. 
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^PERKINS  CONCERT 

Testerday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hal! 
the  choir  of  Perking  Tnstjfntior.  g3v( 
its  annual  concert  m  (hat  auditorium, 
As  in  the  past.  Ednin  L.  Gardiner  con- 
ducted and  the  Vannini  Symphony  En- 
semble furnished  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. These  present  and  former 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  assisted: 
Robert  Barrett,  baritone;  John  J.  Duf- 
fy, accompanist  in  his  own  composi- 
tions; Edward  Jenkins,  organist;  Edna 
Lanoue,  soprano;  Edith  Milner,  violin- 
ist, and  Edith  Matthews,  and  Loretta 
Koonan,  sopranos.  Chadwiek's  "Land 
of  Our  Hearts"  and  Bruch's  'Fair  El- 
len" were  the  principal  choral  numbers. 

Once  more  there  was  need  to  marvel 
at  the  precision  of  attack,  the  unanim- 
ity of  response  that  Mr.  Gardiner  ob- 
tains from  his  sightless  singers.  Ins 
chorus'  excellent  quality  and  balane* 
of  tone,  its  expressiveness  and  enthu- 
siasm were  attain  in  evidence.  Th?  va- 
rious soln  performers  gave  excellent 
account  of  themselves. 
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15-Y ear-Old  Blind  Merchant  Looks 

Forward  to  "Week  for  Sightless" 


Stanley  Lankowicz 
Appreciates  State's 
Efforts  to  Help  Him 


Among  those  anticipating  the  forth- 
coming '"Week  lor  ths  Blind"  observ- 
ance in  Rhode  Island  is  Stanley  Lankow- 
icz, merchant,  of  26  McDonough  street, 
Providence.  No  exhibits  of  his  handi- 
work will  be  displayed,  for  the  reason 
that  when  "one  conducts  a  grocery  one 
fesn't  have  time  for  handiwork.  He 
knows,  however,  what  the  State  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  has  dene  for  him  and; 
what  the  exhibit  will  mean  to  other 
unfortunates.  Once,  he  himself  made 
baskets  to  be  sold  by  the  Bureau. 

Stanley  is  but  15  years  old  and  has 
been  blind  sines  he  was  a  baby  of  18 
months.  In  addition,  he  suffered  a  par- 
tial paralysis  a  few  years  ago  and  since 
has  not  walk%d.  Through  the  Bureau, 
he  was  able  to  attend  the  Perkins  In- 
titute  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  for  about 
seven  years  before  his  paralysis,  and 
there  learned  the  Braille  system  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  mathematics. 

When  he  came  home,  he  received  in- 
structions in  basketry  and  other  arts 
from  a  blind  teacher  sent  by  the  Bu- 
reau. He  became  an  adept  basket  weav- 
er and  whenever  he  sold  r  basket,  he 
saved  his  promts.     In  the  basement  of 


his  home  is  a  large  room,  opening  upon 
the  street.  Some  day,  he  said,  he  would 
open  a  Httle  store  there. 

Does  Own  Buying 

When  his  savings  were  sufficient,  he 
did  open  a  store.  Today,  he  has  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  package  groceries, 
bagged  coal,  candy,  tobacco  and  other 
things  with  which  small,  neighborhood 
stores  usually  are  stocked.  Every  arti- 
cle in  the  store  is  paid  for.  "Saving  the 
discounts  is  the  most  of  my  profit,"  says 
he.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Basil  Lankowicz, 
Is  his  clerk  and  assists  in  keeping  the 
place  immaculately  neat.  It  Is  Stanley 
who  awaits  upon  most  of  the  trade,  how- 
ever, and  It  is  he  who  buys  new  stock 
as  it  is  needed.  He  knows  cost  and  sell- 
ing prices  of  every  article  and  with  his 
"slate"  can  figure  profits  and  losses  as 
quickly  and  accurately  as  other  mer- 
chants, i 

At  present.  Stanley's  father  is  out  of 
work  and  It  is  the  little  store  which  now 
supports  the  family.  "Sometimes,"  said 
Stanley,  "people  try  to  flimflam  me  or 
work  on  my  sympathies.  I  see  them  com- 
ing, though,  and  don't  let  them  get  away 
with  it.  A  man  who'll  cheat  the  blind 
doesn't   deserve   much   sympathy." 

When  trade  is  dull.  Stanley  reads.  The 
excellence  of  his  reading  is  reflected  in 
his  conversation.  Like  all  boys  of  15,  he 
likes  stories  with  a  "thrill"  and  says  that 
of  all  such  books  he  has  read,  he  likes 
"The  Count  of  Monte  Crlsto"  best. 
"There's  a  plot  in  every  page  of  that," 
said  he.  "It's  a  good  book." 


Demonstrates  His  "Slate." 

The  books  he  reads  are  obtained 
through  the  State  Bureau,  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Olneyvllle  Branch  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library.  All  are  writ- 
ten in  Braille  and  necessarily  are  much 
larger  than  ordinary  books.  Monte 
Cristo,  In  Braille,  fills  a  dozen  or  more 
large  volumes. 

Stanley's  "slate,"  upon  which  he  fig- 
ures costs  and  other  things  Is  an  unique 
arrangement.  It  Is  filled  with  small,  star- 
shaped  holes,  each  having  six  small 
notches  on  its  sides.  Pegs  are  Inserted  In 
these  holes  and  upon  how  they  are 
iplaced,  with  respect  to  the  notches,  de- 
pends what  numeral  they  represent. 

"Give  me  something  in  multiplication 
and  watch  me  do  it,"  said  Stanley. 

"Multiply  450  by  12,"  said  his  Inter- 
Tiewer. 

Iron  pegs  were  deftly  placed  in  the 
holes,  in  the  same  manner  one  would  ' 
place  the  numbers  upon  an  ordinary  . 
slate.  With  his  fingers,  the  lad  brushed  j 
each  In  turn,  as  he  placed  other  pegs  in 
line  below. 

"Fifty-four  hundred,"  said  Stanley,     i 

"Right,"  said  his  interviewer  who, 
with  pencil  and  paper,  was  about  two 
figures  behind. 

With  another  small,  perforated  piece 
of  metal,  the  boy  then  wrote  upon  a 
paper.  In  Braille,  the  interviewer's  name 
and  the  alphabet,  as  quickly  as  a  college 
professor  might  do  it.  From  his  store 
ledger,  he  read  entries  he  had  made 
therein  months  previously. 

How  He  Changes  Bill.  "" 

"What  do  you  do  when  a  customer  | 
wants  a  bill  changed?"       Stanley     wasl 


"I  lay  the  bill  on  the  counter  or 
table,"  said  he,  "and  while  I'm  Suppos- 
edly making  change  I  pull  a  cord  which 
rings  a  bell  summoning  my  mother  or 
father.  When  they  appear,  I  signal  to 
them  the  supposed  denomination  of  the 
bill.  If  they  don't  say  anything,  I  know 
it  is  all  right.  In  this  way,  you  see,  I 
don't  offend  the  customer. 

"When  the  store  is  filled,  I'll  stop  In- 
creasing my  stock,"  said  Stanley.  "I  do 
not  aim  to  be  a  'Merchant  Prince.'  " 

"He's  a  prince  of  a  merchant,  though," 
said  a  woman  customer. 

Stanley  is  but  one  of  about  650  blind 
persons  in  whom  the  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  is  Interested.  The  bureau  fur- 
nishes them  Instruction  through  teach- 
ers also  blind.  "They  thus  come  to  be- 
lieve that  what  their  teacher  has  done 
they  may  do,"  said  Jarvls  C.  Worden,  su- 
pervisor of  the  bureau,  "and  we  find 
that  when  the  'blind  lead  the  blind'  In 
education  lines,  better  results  are  ac- 1 
compllshed." 

The  bureau  furnishes  material  to  its 
charges  either  free  or  at  cost  and  assists 
in  selling  their  products.  Every  cent  paid 
for  their  baskets  or  other  articles  is  re- 
turned to  them.  During  the  Week  for  the 
Blind,  a  special  exhibit  and  sale  will  be 
conducted  and  to  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nates will  bring  the  only  money  received 
by  them  during  the  year.  The  Week  for 
the  Blind  observance  this  year  comes  on 
the  week  of  May  22. 


Bmroji.  Mass..    Tha-nscr it>-r _ 
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Bishop  and  Clergy  at 

Miss  Mitchell's  Funeral 


tier  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity 
Church  took  part  in  the  procession, 
headed  by  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  at 
the  funeral  services  held  In  the  church 
this  afternoon  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Loudon 
Mitchell,  who  for  forty-one  years  was 
parish  visitor  of  the  church.  Bishop 
Sherrill  conducted  the  services. 

In  the  procession  were  the  clergy  of 
Trinity  Church,  Kev.  John  S.  Moses  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Chest- 
nut Hill;  Gabriel  Farrell,  now  director 
of  the  Perklnslnstltutlon  for  the  Blind, 
and  Rev.  ArthUr  W'Phinney  of  StrSte- 
phen's  Churoh,  Lynn.  Special  seats  were 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Mothers' 
Guild  in  which  Miss  Mitchell  was  active, 
and  for  members  of  Trinity  staff,  in 
addition    to   the   clergy. 

Following  cremation,  burial  will  be  at 
Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 


0o<>Te~n,  Mass.,    Traveler 

BLIND  STUDENTS 
g^SAVEDINSMOKEi 

'nai  students  at  the  salesroom  of  the  i 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  133 
Newbury  street  were  led  out  of  the 
building  by  firemen  today  when  a  heater 
backfired  and  filled  the  building  with  a  | 
black,  gummy  smoke.  A  still  alarm  was  i 
sounded,  bringing  engine  33  and  ladder  I 
15  to  the  scene.  Firemen  went  through  I 
the  building  and  led  out  the  blind  stu-  i 
dents.    Damage  was  slight. 

W aT?t*To«,r,l  Mass,  Su-n  _ 
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LIONS    CARD    PARTY 

The  Lions  Club  of  Watertown  is 
sponsoring  a  bridge  and  whist  party 
to  be  held  in  Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  In- 
stitution, On  Tuesday,  May  17.  at  8 
o'clock.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  given 
to  the  camp  for  blind  girls,  which  the 
Boston  Lions  Club  is  sponsoring.  Prizes 
to  be  awarded  will  be  the  work  of  blind 
pupils.  The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cludes Julian  Mabey,  Stephen  P.  Mu- 
gar.  Winthrop  G.  Rockwell,  and  Frank 
Andrews. 
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MORE  MUSEUM 
ACTIVITIES  \A\ 
BLIND  FAVORED 

Cooperation  With  Libra- 
ries and  Schools  Urged 
by  American  Association 

Cooperation  of  museums  and  li- 
braries with  schools  for  the  blind 
,in  education  of  the  sightless  was 
urged  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums 
(held  today  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 


Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  who  has  been  interested  in 
museum  work  and  the  education  of 
the  blind  for  more  than  25  years, 
pointed  out  that  the  museums  and  t 
libraries  have  vast  amounts  of  ma- 
terial through  which  the  blind  may 
be  educated  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tional expense. 

He  advised  that  museums  open 
their  show  cases  to  blind  students 
so  that  they  may  handle  the  ob- 
jects, as  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

This  advice  was  strengthened  by  the  j 
support  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  declared  that  too 
many  times  the  blind  receive  the 
impression  that  museums  are  filled 
only  with  glass  show  cases. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  is  blind  himself, 
added  that  if  blind  boys  and  girls 
are  given  the  same  opportunities  to 
come  into  contact  with  objects  that 
seeing  children  have,  they  will  be- 
come just  as  well  educated  as  nor- 
mal persons. 

Museum  officials  and  workers , 
must  realize,  he  said,  that  blind 
persons  have  limited  concepts  of  the 
objects  about  them  unless  they 
come  in  contact  with  them.  He 
urged  that  blind  children  be  given 
models  to  examine  thoroughly  and 
he  pointed  out  that  museums  have 
vast  stores  of  objects  to  carry  on 
this  work. 

Work  of  this  type  has  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Children's  Museum  of 
Boston  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institute,  according  to  Miss 
Madalene  B.  Sawyer,  who  directed  | 
the  work  at  the  museum  during  i 
1929-30. 

She  found  that  when  the  blind 
pupils  were  given  the  same  lessons  as 
seeing  children  and  were  allowed  to 
handle  the  objects,  they  received 
more  benefit  from  the  lessons  than 
those  able  to  see.  Mr.  Gabriel  Far- 
rell, director  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
also  told  of  the  work  conducted  with 
the  Children's  Museum. 

Other  speakers  at  the  general  ses- 
sion were:  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Melton, 
research  associate,  A.  A.  M.;  Miss 
Nita  Goldberg,  research  assistant, 
A.  A.  M.;  Professor  Edward  S.  Rob- 
inson of  Yale  University;  Mr.  Philip 
N.  Youtz,  curator,  69th  Street 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Vail  Cole- 
man, director,  A.  A.  M. 

'Fishing  may  be  good  sport  for 
some,"  commented  Mr.  Waldo  L. 
Schmitt,  curator  of  marine  inverte- 
brates of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  technical  section  last  eve- 
ning, in  Cambridge,  but  "fishing 
with  a  camera  on  the  ocean  floor, 
catching  intimate  glimpses  of  fish 
about  fish  business  is  much  more 
satisfactory."  Mr!  Schmitt  showed 
the  museum  representatives  his  mo- 
tion pictures,  most  of  which  were 
taken  at  about  a  depth  of  12  to  1* 
feet. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  methods 
of  modern  European  museums  Mr. 
Andrey  Avinofi,  director  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  told  of  many  changes 
in  policy  especially  in  labeling  ex- 
hibits and  showing  groups  of  ani- 
mals. 
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Russell  Eve  of  Bermuda,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  class  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  has  returned  from 
a   vacation    spent   in   New   York. 
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Honored  by  Institute 

Of  Social  Sciences 


DR.    EDWARD   E.   ALLEN 


Social  Sciences 
Medal  Goes  To 
Worker  for  Blind 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

NEW  YORK,  May  13— Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  director  emeritus  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  last 
night  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences, 
in  recognition  of  his  long  years  of 
service  in  organizing  and  promoting 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
award  was  made  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  president  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  in- 
stitute's annual  banquet  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Pilgrim  ancestry  and 
of  the  eighth  generation  of  his 
family  to  live  in  Massachusetts,  was 
educated  partly  at  the  Allen  School 
at  West  Newton,  Mass.  and  partly 
in  Switzerland,  receiving  his  degree 
at  Harvard  University  in  1884.  He 
began  his  career  with  five  years  of 
classroom  experience,  and  was  for" 
17  years  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook,  Penna.,  and  then  for  24 
years  director  of  the  Perkins  school. 
He  took  both  these  schools  from  the 
city  and  put  them  into  simple  but 
beautiful  surroundings  in  suburbs 
where  they  had  ample  grounds. 

From  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  of 
London,  himself  blind,  Dr.  Allen 
brought  to  America  new  ideas  of 
the  possibilities  of  teaching  blind 
youths  under  proper  stimulus.  He 
introduced  the  school  placement 
plan  for  graduates,  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  field  officer  bring  blind  chil- 
dren into  the  school,  the  first  sight- 
saving  class  in  the  public  schools  of 
America,  and  later  a  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  blind, 
whose  students  received  credit  from 
Harvard.  He  has  been  an  advocate 
of  the  Braille  system  of  reading  for 
the  blind  as  against  the  New  York 
Point  system. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  1 
Harvard,  as  lecturer  on  the  blind  in 
the  graduate  school  of  education,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  and  many  other 
educational  and  research  organiza- 
tions. 
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YOUNG  BARS  PROFIT 


Business  Heads  Now  Trustees 

for  Investors,  Workers  and 

Public  Alike,  He  Says. 


PRESENTS  MEDAL  TO  SWOPE 


Plan's    Author    Calls   for    Fair 

Division  of  Jobs,  Balanced 
\        Budgets,  Public  Works. 


TEACHER  OF  BLIND  HONORED 


Br,  Allen  Says  Society  Makes  Their 

Lot  Hard — Redfield  and  Post  Also 

Set  Social   Science   Medals. 


The  day  is  past,  said  Owen  D. 
Young:  last  night,  in  presenting  the 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  to  Gerard  Swope, 
when  the  head  of  a  large  corporation 
is  solely  concerned  in  making  as 
much  money  as  possible  for  the 
stockholders  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  and  the  public.  Today,  he  j 
said,  the  president  and  officers  of  a 
corporation  are  trustees  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  investors,  the  workers 
and  the  public  alike. 

The   medal    was    presented    to    Mr. 
Swope,  who  is  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Electric    Company    and    author 
of  the  Swope  Plan  to  stabilize  indus-  i 
try  and  employment,  "in  recognition  i 
of  his  widespread  public  services  in 
organizing  and  safeguarding  the  so-  I 
cial    welfare    of    thousands    of    em-  j 
ployes,     in      initiating     organization  I 
looking  toward   unemployment  relief 
and  the   stabilization   of   work   with 
guarantee    of    employment;    for    his 
promotion      of      systematic      saving 
among  34,000  employes,  and  particu- 
larly for   his   invaluable   services   in 
connection  with  the  work  of  Green- 
wich House." 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr. 
Swope  said  that  while  planning  for 
the  morrow  is  essential  our  primary 
thought  must  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  today.  It  is  necessary 
first  of  all,  he  said,  to  "bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
work"  so  as  to  assure  every  one 
at  least  half-time  occupation.  Of 
pqual  importance  is  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures by  city,  State  and  Federal 
Government.  Furthermore,  local, 
State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  undertake  programs  of  con- 
structive and  productive  enterprises, 
he  held,  the  financing  to  be  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government,   If  nee- 


Three  Others  Get  Medals. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  following  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  institute,  of  which 
.Dr.  C.  Stewart  Gager  is  president 
and  Governor  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
the  vice  presidents.  Three  other  men 
were  given  similar  gold  medals  in 
recognition    of    their    various    activi- 


ties for  human  welfare.        """■ 

One  of  these  was  Dr.  William  C. 
Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
the  Wilson  Cabinet  and  former  pres- 
ident of  the  institute,  in  recognition 
of  his  many  public  services.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Dean 
Emory  R.  Johnson  of  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  another 
winner,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  teaching  the  blind.  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  made  the  presentation. 
The  fourth  medal  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  James  Howell  Post,  president  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  "for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  civic  and 
cultural  life  of  Brooklyn  and  Great- 
er New  York."  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man. 

"The  old  notion,"  said  Mr.  Young 
!n  his  address,  "that  the  president 
of  a  company  was  the  paid  attorney 
of  the  stockholders  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  as  much  as  possible  both 
from  the  workers  and  the  public  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  is 
gone. 

"The  new  notion  is  that  when  the 
Concern  is  large  enough  to  be  invest- 
ed with  a  public  interest  its  offieers- 
in-chief  must  act  as  the  trustees  of 
an  institution,  serving  fairly  inves- 
tors who  put  their  savings  in  as 
capital,  workers  who  put  in  their 
fives  and  _  efforts  as  labor  and  the 
public  which  is  to  receive  the  service 
Of  the  combined  activity. 

Heart-Breaking  Problems. 

Til  times  of  business  depression 
particularly  this  position  of  trustee 
is  not  only  difficult  but  often  heart- 
breaking. It  is  difficult  to  make 
■wise  decisions  on  purely  impersonal 
issues  such  as  these:  How  far  can 
one  go  in  times  of  stress  in  payments 
to  workers  without  impairing  the 
credit  of  the  concern  and,  therefore, 
Its  future  usefulness?  How  far  can 
one  go  in  dismissing  workers  with- 
out disintegrating  the  organization 
itself  and  permanently  impairing  ts 
effectiveness  ? 

"These  are  the  kind  of  questions 
•which  present  difficulty.  There  are 
others,  however,  which  are  heart- 
breaking. Human  beings  who  suffer 
from  diminished  income.  They  may 
toe  disabled  or  superannuated  people 
who  through,  care  and  self-sacrifice 
accumulated,  savings  and  relied  on 
the  income  from  them  to  protect  them 
in  their  later  days.  They  may  be 
workers  who  have  no  source  of  in- 
come and  no  reserves,  but  rely  on 
the  current  earnings  from  their  labor 
io  keep  them  going. 

"These  are  the  new  problems.  How 
can.  we  prepare  for  them?  How  can 
we  protect  ourselves  not  only  as  in- 
dividuals from  the  suffering  imposed, 
tout  how  can  society  protect  itself 
from,  the  diseases  which  human  suf- 
fering brings?  It  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. Labor  organizations,  using  it 
ep  one  of  their  principal  objectives, 
Save  been  built  upon  it.  But  it  is 
pjily  comparatively  recently  that  in- 
iiustrial  managers  themselves  have 
Recognized  the  need  of  organized  and 
carefully  planned  efforts  to  create 
faew  shock  absorbers  for  the  old 
iwbich  have  been  displaced. 

"Of  all  our  industrial  leaders  I 
inow  of  no  one  who  sees  this  prob- 
lem more  clearly,  who  has  a  more 
ardent  desire  to  solve  it  or  greater 
courage  and  initiative  in  proposing 
and  making  helpful  experiments  to 
that  end  than  Gerard  Swope." 

Swope's  Four  Suggestions. 

Jn  accepting  the  award  Mr.  Swope 
•aid: 

"Our  primary  thought  for  today  is 
for  the  present,  how  to  emerge  from 
these  difficult  and  trying  times  as 
rapidly  and  as  equitably  as  possible, 
before  thinking  of  different  and  defi- 
aite  plans  for  the  morrow.  Seeing 
■what  should  be  done  is  not  so  diffi- 
jnflt  as  are  the  means  and  methods 
$£  doing  It,  especially  under  our  dem- 
eera.tie  form  of  government,    There 


are  four  means  that  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

"First,  just  as  each  individual  and 
private  business  is  constrained  to  live 
more  simply  and  economically,  just  ] 
so  should  the  city,  county,  State  and 
Federal  governments  live  more  sim- 
ply and  more  economically,  which 
means  the  reduction  of  expenditures. 

"Second,  if  we  are  to  maintain  con- 
fidence, which  is  so  absolutely  essen-  j 
tial,    a    definite    program    should    be  I 
adopted  toward  balancing  the  budget 
of  each  of  these  various  units  in  our 
country. 

"The  third  deals  with  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  work.  Nor- 
mally, we  have  in  this  country  about 
45,000,000  people  who  are  gainfully 
employed.      Today,     probably    8,000,- 

000  to  9,000,000  people  are  unem- 
ployed. Therefore,  if  all  work  were 
more  equitably  divided  among  those 
normally  gainfully  employed,  each 
one  should  have  at  least  half-time 
occupation.  The  attitude  of  man- 
agement, for  whom  this  problem  of 
rotation  of  work  is  difficult  and 
costly,  and  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor,  _  have  definitely  changed  to- 
ward its  acceptance. 

"Fourth,  constructive  and  produc- 
tive enterprises,  which  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  should 
'be  undertaken  by  the  city,  county, 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assist  in  financing  the 
others.  In  the  main,  no  one  should 
be  employed  in  such  work,  directly 
i  or  indirectly,  more  than  thirty  hours 
per  week. 

Test  of  Emergency. 

"The  test  of  organized  society,  like 
any  organization,  is  an  emergency. 
We  thought  we  had  a  well  organized 
society,  with  high  standards  and 
high  ideals  and  a  promise  of  their 
realization.  Now  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  our  democratically  or- 
ganized society  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us. 

"We  hear  much  now  about  definite 
planning.  Possibly  the  first  plan  of 
which  we  have  definite  knowledge  is 
in  the  Bible,  where  Joseph,  repre- 
senting organized  society,  during  the. 
prosperous  years  built  up  reserves 
for   the   seven   lean  years   to   follow. 

1  A  definite  plan,  therefore,  is  not  new 
—and    that    planning    is    essential    in 

I  our  complicated  social  structure  may 
also  be  accepted." 

It  is  not  blindness  in  itself  but  the 
attitude  of  society  toward  blind  per- 
sons that  is  largely  responsible  for 
their  unhappiness,  declared  Dr.  Al- 
lien, who  made  a  plea  for  "social 
;  charity"  that  should  concern  itself 
with  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness  among  children  rather 
than  wait  to  give  relief  when  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

''An  unhappy  adulthood,"  Dr.  Allen 
said,  "too  often  follows  a  happy  blind 
childhood.  The  real  problem  of  the 
handicapped  begins  at  the  employ- 
ment desk.  From  that  point  on  the 
blind  citizen  realizes  that  this  world 
was  made  by  the  seeing  and  for  the 
seeing.  The  education  of  blind  youth 
IS  easy.  It  is  the  education  of  the 
world  to  receive-  them  that  is  diffi- 
cult. Sometimes  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  that  blindness  presents 
is   prevention." 
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Blind  Alaskan 
Girl    to    Teach 
Her  Own  People 


Olympia.  Wash.,  May  13.— (UP)  — 
Alaska,  where  blindness  finds  most  of  its 
victims,  will  be  the  home  of  a  second 
Helen  Keller. 

Melba  Call,  an  orphaned  Eskimo,  has 
completed  her  education  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  Blind,  in  Boston,  and  will 
go  back  to  help  her  own  people  in 
Alaska. 

The  girl  was  found  by  Dr.  Linus 
French,  an  American  physician.  She 
had  been  left  to  starve  in  an  igloo.  Scur- 
vy had  made  her  a  cripple.  He  took  her 
to  the  hospital  in  Nushigak.  where  she 
was  found  by  Mrs.  Corinne  Call,  an 
American  teacher.  Mrs.  Call  adopted 
Malva  when  she  was  two.  She  changed 
the  girl's  name  to  Melba.  She  was  given 
her  own  last  name  of  Call. 

A  scholarship  to  Perkins  Institute  was 
won  in  the  blind  school  at  Vancouver. 
Wash.      She    was    considered    the    most 


brilliant  student  In  the  institute  since 
it  counted  the  famed  Helen  Keller  and 
Laura  Bridgeman  among  its  outstand- 
ing scholars. 

She  has  been  promised  an  Alaskan 
school,  where  she  will  spend  her  days 
teaching  blind  Eskimo  children  how  to 
see  with  their  fingers. 


Orphaned  Eskimo  is  Grad- 
uate of  Perkins  Institute 
for  Blind 
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BLIND,  BUT  STILL  EXPERTS  AT  BRIDGE 


ARLINB    NEWMAN 


EDITH    DEDOMINICIS 


HELEN    KEECR 

Touch  and  memory  take  the  place  of  sight. 
for  these  bridge  players.  The  girls  are  blind 
and  are  students  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  They  use.  cards  marked  with 
Braille  dots.  The  expert  finger-work  of  the 
girls  makes  it  an  easy  job  for  them  to  tell 


DOKOTHY  TNGERSOLL 

what  suit  and  what  card  has  been  played. 
The  girls  are  Helen  Reece,  of  Dorchester, 
Arline  Newman,  of  Hillside,  N.  J.,  who  also 
is  a  piano  teacher  at  the  institute;  Edith  De- 
Dominicia,  of  East  Boston,  and  Dorothy  In- 
gersoll,  of  Gloucester,     (Staff  photo.) 


BLIND  GIRLS 

PLAY  BRIDGE 

Even  Culbertson  and  Lenz  would 
be  amazed  to  see  the  bridge  that 
girls  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown  play. 

For  although  there  are  plenty  of 
"dub"  bridge  players  in  the  world, 
these  girls  cannot  be  numbered 
among  them. 

They  used  "marked"  card*,  bw 
it's  an  honest  game  just  the  aame. 
Memory  plays  a  far  more  important 
part  in  their  game  than  in  the  fa- 
mous "systems." 

The  cards  are  marked  with 
Braille  dots.  When  the  holder  of 
the  dummy  lays  her  hand  down- 
she  calls  each  card  once,  and  the 
other  players  remember  them  from 
then  on. 

As  each  girl  plays  a  card,  she 
states  what  it  is.  So  keen  is  the 
memory  of  these  players  that  they 
can  tell  after  a  hand  is  played  just 
what  they  held. 

They  also  carry  the  score  in  their 
heads  although  they  have  a  Braille 
score  card,  to  which  they  seldom 
refer. 

Among  the  accomplished  player, 
are  Helen  Reece  of  Dorchester, 
Dorothy  Ingersoll  of  Gloucester. 
Edith  DeDomonicis  of  East  Boston 
and  Arleen  Newman  of  Hill- 
side, N.  J. 

Miss  Newman  is  also  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  teaches  at  the 
school  while  attending  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Sightless  Teachers  Are  Inspiration 

to  Blind  Pupils,  Instructor  Finds 

Mary  E.  French 
Devotes  Life  to 
Helping  Others 

Blind  since  she  was  but  lour  years  of 
age,  Miss  Mary  E.  French  for  28  years, 
since  her  graduation  from  Perkins  In- 
stitute in  Boston,  has  devoted  her  life 
to  teach  the  blind  and  thus  has  estab- 
lished a  record  equalled  by  but  one  other 
person  in  the  entire  country.  At  pres- 
ent, she  has  76  pupils  on  her  list.  Her 
curriculum  includes  not  only  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics,  but  also  vari- 
ous arts  and  crafts  in  which  she,  per- 
force, must  be  proficient  before  at- 
tempting to  teach  others. 

"Sometimes,"  says  she,  "a  pupil  will 
ask  to  undertake  a  new  line  of  work 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  If  direc- 
tors of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  think 
it  feasible,  that,  however,  does  not  deter. 
I  learn  to  do  the  work  and  then  teach 
others  to  do  it.  The  blind,  you  know, 
have  more  faith  in  a  blind  teacher." 

In  this  last  statement,  says  Jarvis  C. 
Worden,  supervisor  of  the  Bureau,  is 
found  the  secret  of  Miss  French's  great 
success.  She  herself  has  trod  the  path 
in  which  she  leads  others  and  thus 
establishes  in  her  pupils  a  self-con- 
fidence which  one  not  thus  afflicted 
could  not  impart.  "If  I  have  done  it, 
they  feel  that  they,  too,  can  do  it,"  says 
Miss  French,  "and  that's  half  the  bat- 
tle." 

DISPLAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Those  who  think  the  blind  capable  of 
doing  but  basketry,  cane-seat  weaving 
and  such  work  will  be  much  surprised  if 
they  attend  the  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  at  129  Weybosset 
street  next  week  and  there  see  what 
the  pupils  of  Miss  French  and  Miss 
Viola  Janicke.  her  co-worker,  have  done. 
Fine  needlework,  weaving,  lace-making, 
knitting,  typewriting  and  other  accom- 
plishments of  the  blind  there  will  be 
displayed  in  refutation. 

Discouragement  and  idleness  are  the 
chief  factors  which  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  must  first  combat,  says  Miss 
French.  Before  the  blind,  the  families 
of  the  blind  often  must  first  be  taught, 
she  says,  and  shown  that  blindness  does 
not  necessarily  mean  sitting  in  a  corner 
and  reflecting  upon  one's  condition. 
"One  of  my  pupils  was  a  man  of  44, 
whose  family  had  encouraged  him  in 
the  belief  that  all  he  could  do*  was  sit 
in  a  corner  all  day  long,  out  of  the  way 
of  others,  and  smoke.  Today,  after 
four  years  of  teaching,  that  man  does 
basketry  and  other  work  and  reads  books 
and  magazines  printed  in  Braille  quite 
readily." 

Among  the  bureau's  prize  possessions 
is  a  letter  written  by  a  blind  and  bed- 


MISS  MARY  E.  FRENCH.  LEFT,  AND  MRS.  T.  H.  HOLLOW  AY 


ridden  paralytic,  on  a  typewriter,  laud- 
ing Miss  French  for  the  patience  and 
understanding  with  which  she  had  la- 
bored to  make  such  an  accomplishment 
possible.  The  writer  had  not  normal 
use  of  her  hands,  and  Miss  French  had 
to  devise  a  new.  system  to  make  use  of 
the  keys  by  her  possible. 

TEACHES   "MOON  TYPE" 

To  her  older  pupils,  who  usually. have 
been  stricken  with  blindness  late  in  life. 
Miss  French  teaches  the  "Moon  Type" 
system  of  reading.  This  system  is  more 
easily  learned  than  Braille,  but  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  publications  are 
far  less  and  more  costly.  Nor  can  a 
blind  pupil  be  taught  to  write  by  the 
"Moon  Type"  system,  as  is  done  with 
the  Braille  system. 


Miss  French  has  been  unable  to  have 
the  use  of  an  automobile  and  .  driver 
all  the  time  in  past  years  and  thus  has 
been  unable  to  attend  to  all  the  pupils 
who  seek  her  instruction.  Now.  how- 
ever, she  is  to  have  a  car  each  working 
day  and  with  her  driver  and  aide,  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Holloway  of  46  California  avenue, 
will  be  able  to  take  on  even  more  in- 
structional work. 

■  That  Miss  French's  work  is  known 
outside  Rhode  Island  is  shown  by  her 
election  as  president  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
ference of  Home  Teachers.  At  present, 
she  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  annual 
convention  of  this  organization  held  in 
Providence  next  fall  and  reports  received 
indicate  that  she  will  be  successful.  She 
also  is  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute Alumnae  Association. 


The  pianoforte  recital  by  pupils 
o£  Margery  D.  Hemenway  will  be 
held  next  Friday  evening,  June  3, 
at  Grace  church  parish  house.  The 
pupils  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Madeline  Delight  Brooks,  a  young 
singer  of  unusual  ability  and 
charming  personality,  and  a  grad- 
uate .of  the  ParJsins  Institute  fori 
the  Blind  in  WaterlOWn.  Miss 
Brooks  sang  at  the  Woman's  club 
in  Framingham  two  years  ago. 
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\Blind  Youth  Earns  Living 

As  Expert  Piano  Tuner 


Chose  Between  This  Work  a 
Left  Perkins  Institute. - 


Poultry  raising-  or  piano  tuning? 
That  was  the  question  Albert  An- 
tonueci  asked  himself  many  times 
after  he  left  Perkin^Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  MassTfo  carve 
for  himself  a  career.  He  had  studied 
both  poultry  raising  and  piano  tun- 
ing at  Perkins.  He  Anally  decided 
be  a  piano  tuner,  and  today,  de- 
spite total  blindness,  is  regarded  as 
an    expert    in    that    line    of    work. 

Albert  will  demonstrate  his  abil- 
ity at  piano  tuning  during  the  Week 
for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  observed 
,all  next  week  at  129  Weybosset 
istreet.  The  observance  is  being 
[Sponsored    by    the    State    Bureau    for 


Blind  boys  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  field  meets  which  appear 
are  hard  at 'work  in  preparation 
on  the  athletic  schedule  of  the 
Watertown  school. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  28, 
the  Perkins  team  meets  the  stu- 
dents of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  on  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  4,  there 
will  be  a  triangular  meet  with  the 
teams  from  the  school  at  Philadel- 
phia and  the  school  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  list  of  events  at  both  meets 
is  50  and  75-yard  dashes,  standing 
broad  jump,  standing  high  jump, 
hop,  step  and  jump. 
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BUND  BOYS  TO 
HOLD  TRIANGULAR 
ATHLETIC  MEETS 

Blind  boys  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion are  hard  at  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  field  meets  which  ap- 
pear on  the  athletic  schedule  of 
the  Watertown  school.  On  Satur- 
day afternoon.  May  28  the  Per- 
kins team  meets  the  students  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  June  4,  there  will 
be  a  triangular  meet  with  the^ 
teams  from  the  school  at  Philadel- 
phia and  the  school  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  list  of  events  at  both 
meets  is  fifty  and  seventy-five  yard 
dashes,  standing  broad  jump, 
standing  high  jump,  hop,  step  and 
jump,  three  consecutive  jumps  and 
shot  put. 

The  boys  at  Perkins  have  been 
training  daily  under  the  direction 
of  Matthew  DiMartino,  the  athletic 
coach.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  and  a  crack  athlete  of  for- 
mer years.  Walter  Berube  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  is  the  stellar 
member  of  the  local  team  and  is 
expected  to  pile  up  points  for  Per- 
kins. Berube  will  participate  in 
the  jumps  and  in  the  high  jump  is 
now  clearing  four  feet  seven 
inches.  Lawrence  Thompson  of  I 
Woburn  is  expected  to  star  in  the 
broad  jump  and  in  practice  is  bet- 
tering ten  feet.  Edward  Vachon 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.  is  the  most 
promising  sprinter,  while  George 
Lahti  of  Chester  and  Harvey  Rain- 
ville  of  New  Bedford  are  also  ex- 
pected to  make  points  in  both 
meets.  Thompson  and  Rainville 
are  both  totally  blind.  The  other 
boys    have   a    little    vision. 

Both  meets  will  be  held  on  the 
athletic  field  at  Perkins  which  is 
especially  planed  for  blind  sports. 
The  sprints  will  take  place  on  the 
fine  cinder  anr]  clay  straightway 
track.  This  differs  from  other: 
tracks  only  in  the  fact  that  long, 
taut  wires  mark  the  lanes.  On 
each  wire  is  a  ring  with  short  rope 
attached.  Each  runner  holds  to 
the  rope  and  is  thus  guided  to  his 
lane.  The  pits  for  the  jumps  are 
especially  planned  and  are  filled 
with  sawdust  and  sand  to  mini- 
mize casualties.  Perkins  Institu- 
tion was  the  first  school  to  intro- 
duce regular  athletics  for  blind 
boys    and    girls. 
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track  meet  with  only  blind  boys 
participating  is  to  take  place  this 
afternoon  on  the  athletic  field  of  Per- 
kins Institution  at  Watertown.  It  will 
be  a  dual  meet  with  a  team  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  com- 
peting against  the  team  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Nearly  the  same  events  as  are  held 
in  school  meets  for  seeing  boys  may 
be  watched.  The  chief  differences  will 
be  that  only  standing  jumps  will  take 
place  and  the  cinder  track  will  be 
marked  into  lanes  by  long  taut  wires 
which  guide  the  unseeing  sprinters. 
The  events  are  50  and  75-yard  dashes, 
standing  broad  and  high  jumps,  hop, 
step  and  jump,  three  consecutive 
jumps  and  shot-put. 


A  triangular  meet  will  be  held  on 
the  same  field  Saturday,  June  4,  with 
the  teams  from  the  schools  for  the 
blind  at  Philadelphia  and  Hartford 
competing  with  the  Perkins  team. 
Both  meets  begin  at  2:30  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  welcome. 
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Perkins  Institution  Team  Defeats  New  York  Rivals  by 
Lone  Point  in  Remarkable  Competition  With  Ex- 
cellent Performances  Registered 


WINS    DASH   AT    PERKINS    INSTITUTE 
Photo  shows  event  at   Perkins   Institution  lor  the  Blind   in  Watertown,  yesterday,  in  which   Leroy   Gill,   centre, 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  winning  the  dash  in  5  3-5  seconds.      On  left  is  Fred  Reeve  of  the 
fame  institution,  who  took  second  pri?,e,  and  on  right  Edward  Vachon   of   Perkins   Institution,   third.      The   dis- 
tance   was    50    vards. 


the  gam&st  groups  of  boys 
rica  staged  a  track  meet 
ertown,  yesterday,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  finest  manly  qualities, 
and  thoroughly  thrilling  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  spectators  whom  they 
couldn't  even  see. 

WIN   BY   SINGLE   POINT 

It  was  a  marvelous  contest  from  the 
crack  of  the  first  pistol  till  the  last 
broken  tape  had  fluttered  from  the 
finish  line  to  the  cinder  paths.  And 
when  the  points  were  counted  the  boys 
ef  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
had  beaten  their  opponents  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  by 
Just  a  single  point,  Z2  to  31. 

From  the  beginning  the  ultimate  re- 
sult was  in  doubt,  with  the  point  lead 
constantly  wavering  back  and  forth. 
And  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
Boston  boys  couldn't  possibly  win.  But 
a.s  gritty  a  spirit  as  was  ever  exhibited 
on  any  cinder  paths  anywhere  brought 
victory  at  the  end,  where  a  tie  had 
seemed  the  most  to  be  hoped  for. 

There  were  eight  boys  on  the  New 
York  team  and  seven  representing  Per- 
kins, competing  in  a  total  of  seven 
track  and  field  events.  Some  of  them 
can  see  a  little.  Some  of  them  had  to 
be   led   into   position. 

Fine   Athletes   With    Rare    Qualities  I 

When  they  threw  the  shot,  it  had  to 
be  passed  into  their  hand  as  they  took  ' 
position,  though  it  might  be  lying  at 
their  feet.  When  they  ran,  they  ran  | 
between  wire  lanes;  and  on  the  track  , 
bits  of  rope  dangled  from  a  chain  over- 
head, brushing  their  faces,  to  tell  them 
that  they  had  passed  the  finish  line. 


Little  things  like  that  might  handi- 
cap the  average  boy.  But  these  boys 
are  boys  in  age  and  stature  only.  At 
heart  they're  men— men  of  the  finest 
type,  keen  as  fine  steel,  with  hearts  of 
oak.  They've  never  heard  of  the  w 
quit;  and  if  someone  told  them  of 
they'd  laugh  him   to  scorn. 

And  let  no  one  tell  you  they  aren't 
grand  athletes,  either.  "What  do  you 
think  of  a  17-year-old  boy  who  can  run 
a  50-yard  dash  in  5^6  seconds?  Or  of  one 
■who  can  do  9  feet,  11  inches  in  the 
standing  broad  jump?  Leroy  Gill  of  the 
New  York  team  did  that  time  in  the 
short  dash,  and  Lajyy  Thompson  of 
tnfe-Hvatertown  team  jumped  that  dis- 
tance. 

Berube  Star  of  Meet 

There  are  plenty  of  prep  school  cracks 
■who  can't  do  that  well. 

Yes,  sir.  These  boys  are  good.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  And  they  of- 
fered just  about  as  fine  a  competition 
as  every  track  enthusiast  could  ever 
want  to  see,   in  their  class  or  out  of  it. 

The  Gill  boy  was  the  star  for  the  New 
York  team,  winning  both  the  50  and  75- 
yard  dashes,  and  placing  second  in  the 
standing  broad  jump  and  third  in  the 
triple  standing  broad  jump.  For  Perkins, 
Walter  Berube  was  the  star,  with  first 
places  in  the  shot  put,  standing  high 
jump  and  the  hop,  step  and  jump,  sec- 
ond in  the  triple  broad  jump  and  third 
in    the    standing    broad   jump. 

Berube,  in  fact,  was  the  individual 
Star  of  the  meet,  scoring  a  total  of  19 
of  the  32  points  registered  for  his 
school. 

It  surely  was  SOME  track   meet. 


Watertown.  Mass.,  May  28. —  (AP) 
— The  track  teams  of  the  Perkins 
and  New  York  Institutes  for  the 
Blind  fought  it  out  on  a  sun-shot 
field  that  was  just  a  void  to  most 
of  them  today  and  the  Perkins  team 
nosed  out  its  rival  by  a  solitary 
point,   32  to  31. 

Some  of  them  could  see  a  little. 
Most' of  them  had  to  be  led  to  the 
tape  or  have  their  hands  put  on 
the  shot,  thought  it  might  be  lying 
at  their  feet.  They  ran  between  wire 
lanes  and  bits  of  rope  dangled  from 
a  chain  over  the  finish  line  to  tell 
them  that  the  race  was  over.  They 
had  to  be  told  whether  they  won  or 
lost. 

They  proved  that  they  could  make 


fast  time  through  the  dark.  AT  17- 
year-old  boy,  Leroy  Gill  of  the  New 
York  team,  ran  the  50-yard  dash  In 
5  3-5  seconds.  Larry  Thompson  of 
Perkins  did  9  feet,  11  inches  in  the 
standing  broad  jump.  Walter  Berube 
of  the  New  York  team  was  the  star 
of  the  meet,  winning  first  places  in 
the  shot  put,  standing  high  jump 
and  the  hop,  step  and  jump,  second 
in  the  triple  broad  jump  and  third 
in  the  standing  broad  jump. 

The  passing  observer  would  never 
have  known  that  the  boys  were  run- 
ning under  a  greater  handicap  than 
most  runners  have  ever  known;  they 
were  off  the  mark  with  the  gun  and 
flew  along  with  abandon  until  the 
race  was  done. 
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PERKINUMIITJIION 
WINS  TRACK  MEET 

Defeats  New  York  School 
for  Blind,  32-31 


WATERTOWN.  May  28-Ferkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  won  the  fourth 
annual  dual  track  meet  with  the  New 
York  Institute,  32  to  31,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  Field  here  this  afternoon. 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  blind  boys 
participated  nearly  all  the  standard 
events   were   contested. 

The  cinder  track  was  marked  into 
lanes  by  taut  wires  which  guided  the 
unseeing  sprinters. 

Berube  of  Perkins  was  the  star  of 
the  meet  winning  three  events. 

Both  teams  were  dined  by  the  Per- 
kins A.  A.  in  Bond's  Restaurant  at 
night. 

A  triangular  meet  will  be  held  on  the 
same  field  Saturday,  June  4,  with  the 
teams  from  schools  for  the  blind  at 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford  competing 
with  the  Perkins  team.  The  summar;- : 

50-Yard  Dash — Won 
X  Y.  second:   Vachon, 


third.      Distance.   20ft  11'. 

Three  Consecutive  Jumps— Won  by  Thomp- 
son.  Pprkms;  Berlthe,  Perkins,  second;  GlU 
N   V     third.      Distance,    -'tilt    v,  in. 

ndillE  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Thompson, 
N  Y.  second:  Berube,  Perkins, 


Perki: 

third.      Dista 

Standing     His;h 
Perkins:.  Nninlit: 

In  y.  thtrd.    He 

Shot    Pflt— Wo 


9ft    HVi 


i     Jump— 

W 

an     by 

Berube, 

■nnd; 

1  ' 

n   by  Ben 

.    Per: 

ins:   Van 

nd:    Stricl 

la 

id,    X 

:s-4in. 

FLYING  FEET  racing  through 
darkness  as  blind  boys  compet- 
ed in  track  meet  between  New 
York  Institute  and  Perkins  In- 
stitute ol  Watertown  here  yes- 
terday. LeRoy  Gill  ol  N.  Y ., 
center,  won  the  50-yard  dash 
with  Fred  Revere  of  N.  Y.,  sec- 
ond left,  and  Ed  Vachon  of  Per- 
kins Institute,  third.  Time  was 
5  3-5  seconds.     (Staff  Photo.) 


I  WALTER 
Institute 
shotput  i 
Institute 
heave  of 
Photo.) 


BERUBE  of  Perkins 
for  Blind  winning  the 
n  meet  with  New  York 
yesterday,  with  a 
32  feet  7  inches.  (Staff 


I      Perkins    Institute    for    the    Blind  I 
j  won  by  one   point  from   their   New 
I  York    rivals,     32     to     31,     on     their 
I  Watertown   field,   yesterday. 

Their  star,  Walter  Berube.  Lew- 
iston.  Me.,  placed  n  five  of  the 
seven  events.  He  won  three  firsts. 
The  competitors  being  unable  to 
see,  the  officials  had  wires  ex- 
tending along  the  lanes  between 
which  the  boys  ran.  All  the  jump- 
ing events  were  from  the  standing 
position.  Gill  of  the  visitors  was 
the  running  star  of  the  meet  tak- 
ing both  foot  races, 
a.slfleta  slmc>E2  ueks'M2   ,hr  tr3 

50- Yard  Dash — Won  hy  Gill,  X.  T. :  sec- 
ond. Reed,  N.  Y. :  third.'  Daclion,  P.  Time 
—5  3-5s. 

75-Yard   Dash— Won  hv  Gill.   X.   Y 
nnd.    R-ed,    N.    Y. ;    third.    Lahpi,    P.    Time 
—  s  3-5s. 

Standing  Broad 
son.  P.;  second. 
rube.    P.    nistanr 

Shot  Put — Won 
Van  Dyne.  N.  Y. 
Distance— 32  ft.  6 

Hop,  Skip  and  Jump — Won  bv  Berube. 
P.;  second.  Bell,  X.  Y.;  third.  Lanpi,  P. 
Distance— 25  ft.    ll'i   in. 

Three  Consecutive  Jump* — Won  by 
Thompson,  P. ;  second.  Berube,  P. ;  third. 
Gill,  N.  Y.  Distance— 2<i  ft.   =,  tn. 

Standing  High  Jump — Won  by  Berube, 
P. :  second,  Netolitano.  P. ;  thtrd,  Ton- 
kins, N.   Y.   Height — 1   ft.    '4   in. 
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Tke   Trustees,    Teachers    and    Uraduates 

invite    you    to    attend 

The   Graduating  Exercises 

of    the 
Jerkins     Institution 

and 

Massachusetts   School    lor   the    Dlind 
Friday,    June    1/ 

1932 


lhe   Director  especially   i 

nvites   tne  parents 

ol    all   pupi 

Is   to   come   lor 

tke 

day. 

Bring 

a  basket  lunch   and    picnic   on 

our 

beautiiul 

drounas. 
o 

L'oilee   will   r>€ 

served. 

lupils 

may   return 

nome   with     t! 

eir 

parents     alter 

tne   exercis 
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BUND  PUPILS  IN 
WASHINGTON  FETE 

Elm  Planted  by  Pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institute 


In  the  planting  of  an  elm  tree  and  In 
appropriate  exercises  in  Dwight  hall, 
the  puppils  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  ob- 
served the  bi-centennial  of  Washing- 
ton this  afternoon. 

All  pupils  assembled  in  the  school 
auditorium  at  3  o'clock  and  each  sec- 
tion o  fthe  school  contributed  a  part, 
while  Director  Gabriel  Ferrell  told  the 
pupils  of  the  visits  of  George  Washing- 
ton to  Boston.  After  the  exercises  in- 
doors all  assembled  in  the  girls'  close, 
where  &n  elm  tree  was  dedicated  as 
the  Washington  elm  and  suitably 
marked  with  a  bronze  tablet.  The  tree 
is  to  be  moved  to  a  more  central  loca- 
tion on  the  grounds  in  the  fall. 

The  program  In  Dwight  hall  opened 
with  the  singing  of  the  patrioUo  chorus, 
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GIRL  OF  21 
MARRIED  TO 
BLIND  MAN 


Overrides    Objections 

of  Both  Her  Mother 

and  Pastor 


CONCORD,  N.  H.,  June  1— Miss 
Dorris  Marion  Tilton,  attractive  21- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Til- 
ton  of  this  city,  today  became  the 
bride  of  Fred  Clifton  Ward,  30,  blind 
foreman  of  the  State  Workshop  for 
the  Blind. 

UNION  OPPOSED 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  her  daughter  from  the  mar- 
riage. The  Rev.  Andrew  Vance  Mc- 
Cracken,  pastor  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church,  who  also  opposed  the 
union,  tied  the  nuptial  knot. 

The  wedding  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
usual romance,  which  began  a  year  ago 
when  Ward  came  here  to  assume  charge 
of  the  workshop,  which  employs  about 
20  men.  He  became  a  boarder  at  the 
Tilton  home,  74  South  State  street,  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  bride,  and 
they  fell  in  love. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  graduated  from  Con- 
cord High  School  in  192S  and  was  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class.  At  present  she 
is  editor  of  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church. 

Attends  Movies 

Ward,  who  lost  his  sight  in  childhood, 
was  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown.  He  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ward  of 
Thetford,  Vt. 

Admitting  that  the  marriage  was  op- 
posed by  both  her  mother  and  her  pas- 
tor, the  girl  declared  that  she  was  not 
"taking  any  more  chances"  than  other 
brides.  For  more  than  a  year,  she 
pointed  out,  she  has  been  happy  in  the 
company  of  the  man  she  loves,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
find  happiness  together.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  frequently  attended  the  movies, 
she  said.  With  the  advent  of  talking 
pictures,  Ward  has  been  able  to  derive 
enjoyment  from  the  films  despite  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  see  them. 


"Land  of  Our  Hearts,"  by  the  Perkins 
choir.    The  kindergarten  girls  sang  flag 
songs  while  the  boys  of  the  same  age 
gave   some   pretty   drills.    The   primary 
girls  executed  a   drummer  boys'  dance  i 
and   the  upper  school  girls   and   boys  I 
gave    historic    tableaux    of    scenes    in ' 
Washington's  life.    Other  features  were 
a  minuet  and,  a  flag  drill.    The  exer- 
cises  closed   with   the   singing   of   the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  writ- 
ten by  the  wife  of  the  founder  of  Per-  i 
kins  Institution, 
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Jfrrkma  Jnatttutinn  att& 

MaaBadjusrtia  ^rfjonl  fnr  tlj?  *Blin& 

Piano  and  Tlntr?  Eprttal  bg  iJuptta  of  ttjp  g>rhonl 

iiwtgtrt  fall 

Thursday  Evening,  June  2,  1932,  at  8  o'clock 


•Programme 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  1     1st  movement 

Paul  Giuliana 

The  Swan 

Helen  Reese 

Knowest  thou  not  that  fair  land? 

Cora  Witheow 

Andante  and  Minuetto  from  Sonata  Op.  7 
Edith  DeDominicis 

Polonaise  in  C-sharp  minor 

Alfred  Cormier 

O  God,  have  mercy    from  St.  Paul 

Robert  Barrett 

Polonaise   (for  four  hands) 


Beethoven 

Palmgren 

Ambrois  Thomas 

Grieg 

Chopin 

Mendelssohn 


Moszkowski 


Blanche  Duquette  and  Edith  DeDominicis 

Impromptu.  C-sharp  minor 

Bertrand  Chombeau 


Sing,  smile,  slumber! 


Kathleen    Doherty 


Prelude  in  B-flat  major 
Ragamuffin 

Mabel  Dunn 

Wedding  Day  at  Troldhaugen 

Hervey  Rainville 

Polonaise  in  E-flat 

Catherine   Earle 

Hear  me,  ye  winds  and  waves — from  "Scipio" 
Angelo  Maschio 

Fantasie  Impromptu 

Alliene  Newman 


Reinhold 
Gounod 


Debussy 
John  Ireland 

Grieg 

Chopin 

Handel 

Chopin 
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Bi-Centennial  Program   June  3,  1932 


Miss  Morse 
Miss  Burrell 

Miss  Evans 


Chorus   Land  of  our  Hearts 
Words  of  Welcome        Director 
Kindergarten  Children 

Flag  Songs 

Toy  Orchestra 
Primary  Children 

Drill  on  Dates 

Drummer  Boys*  Dance  Miss  Buck 
Upper  School  Girls 

"An  Unexpected  Meeting  with 

Washington"     Wilbur 

Minuet  and  Glee  Club 

nName  of  Washington" 

U.  C.  Midkiff 

nA  Stitch  in  Time" 

Holbrook 
Battle  Hymn        Howe 

2  verses 
Harvard  Class 

Flag  Drill 

Upper  School  Boys 

Washington  as  a  boy 
Washington  as  a  frontiersman 
Washington  as  a  soldier 
Washington  as  a  statesman 

America  the  Beautiful 

Exercises  at  Tree   Star  Spangled  Banner — Salute  to  Flag- 
Scouts  nail  marker  on  tree — America 
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NSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DESCRIBED  BY  REV.  GABRIEL  FARRELL 

Oldest  Institution  of  Its  Kind  in    the    Country,     Located    at 

Watertown,  Mass.,  Is  Celebrating  Its  100th  Anniversary — 

Its  300  Students  Taught  and  Live  in  Modern  School — 

Instruction  from  Kindergarten  Through  High — What 

Pupils  Do,  How  They  Read,  Etc. — Special  Music 


Last  week's  Kiwanis  clulh  speaker 
was  secured  through  the  courtesy  of 
Burt  R.  Cooper,  Esq.,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  old  Dartmouth  college  class- 
mate, the  Rev.  Gabriel  Parrell,  Jr., 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  director  of  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  induced  him 
to  come  to  this  city  and  tell  Kiwanians 
and  friends — the  meeting  was  made  a 
ladies'  night — something  about  the 
most  famous  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Farrell  motored  up 
from  Watertown.  With  him  were  his 
wife  and  her  mother,  also  his  son. 
They  were  en  route  to  Lake  George, 
remaining  in  this  city  for  the  night, 
where  Mr.  Farrell  and  son  were 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  the 
ladies  spending  the  night  at  the  City 
(hotel.  Desiring  to  enjoy  some  of  New 
Hampshire's  most  beautiful  scenery, 
they  continued  on  Saturday  morning 
up  past  Lake  Winnepesaukee  to  La- 
conia,  then  to  Franklin  and  on  to 
their  destination. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Farrell's  address . 
there  was  much  singing,  under  the 
leadership  of  Raymond  Richardson, 
by  club  members  'and  guests;  cornet 
solos  by  J.  E.  A.  Bilodeau  and  two  of 
his  young  musicians,  Edwin  Young 
and  Kenneth  Foss,  each  a  player  in 
his  "Little  Symphony  Orchestra." 
The  boys  also  played  a  duet,  and  did 
their  work  splendidly.  A  representa- 
tive from  the  Portsmouth  club  came 
to  announce  their  inter-club  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Rockingham,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  9,  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed, in  the  theatre,  by  a  midnight 
frolic,  with  no  less  than  ten  acts  of 
amateur  and  professional  vaudeville. 
Walter  Harmon  from  the  central  of- 
fice of  Kiwanis  International  at  Chi- 
cago also  chanced  to  be  in  the  city 
last  Friday  evening.  He  works  with 
some  17,000  Kiwanians  located  in 
Canada,  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  reported]  that,  despite-  the 
much  advertised  depression,  the  year 
1931  was  the  best  year  in  Kiwanis 
history,  with  more  money  than  ever 
before  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Ki- 
wanis. "During  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years,"  declared  Mr.  Harmon, 
"Kiwanis  has  not  lost  a  club.  In- 
stead, there  have  been  many  new 
clubs  organized  to  carry  on  its  good 
work  in  assisting  the  underprivileged 
child."  I 

Mr.  Farrell  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  stated  that  he  had  grad- 1 
uated  from  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  i 
1911;  from  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  Miass.,  in  1915;  j 
that  he  had  served  the  Episcopal  I 
church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  also  the 
/famous  Trinity  church  in  Boston;! 
that  he  served  in  the  World  war  with  | 
the  14th  Mass.  infantry;  had  done 
valuable  educational  work  for  the  i 
Episcopal  church  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  that  the  Perkins; 
Institute  was,  this  year,  celebrating,:' 
its  100th  anniversary,  that  it  was  the! 
oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, originally  fashioned  after  similar  | 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  that 
during  all  its  years  it  had  had  but  | 
two    leaders    and  three   directors.      It 


works  along  regular  educational  lines, 
its  aim  being  to  give  to  the  blind  the 
same  educational  advantages  offered 
to  those  who  can  see.  Its  plant  is  of 
the  finest;  its  equipment,  from  kin- 
dergarten to  high  school,  the  best.  Its 
doors  are  open  both  to  boys  iand  girls, 
who  live  at  the  school.  One  gradu- 
ate this  year  will  enter  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  school,  desires  later  to 
become  a  politician.  Since  1887  the 
school  has  graduated  338  pupils,  of 
whom  291  are  self  supporting.  "I 
have  only  known  of  six,"  said  Mr. 
rell,  "who  have  been  failures." 
Much  vocational  work  is  taught. 
Students  excel  in  such  lines  as  mat- 
tress making,  putting  cane-seat  bot- 
toms ,  in  chairs,  stringing  tennis 
rackets,  various  kinds  of  wood  work, 
upholstering,  piano  tuning.  Many  of 
the  girls  become  .  fine  cooks,  others 
learn  to  assist  mothers  in  the  care  for 
young  children.  In  the  school  there 
are  nine  students  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, thirty-three  from  Maine  and 
nineteen  from  Vermont. 

One  of  the  three  directors  of  Per- 
kins Institute  was  Dr.  Howe,  hus- 
band of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who 
wrote  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public, and  who  considered  it,  said  the 
speaker,  not  by  any  means  as  being 
her  best  poem,  although  it  later  be- 
came the  most  famous. 

Tuition  in  the  school  is  $400  per 
year,  which  covers  all  expenses,  al- 
though the  actual  cost  is  more  than 
$1,000,  the  balance  coming  from  the 
income  on  invested  funds.  Students 
read  by  the  Braile  system  of  finger 
reading,  the  alphabet  consisting  of 
63  combinations  of  six  dots  that  are 
punched  through  paper.  A  good 
Braile  reader  can  read  about  one-third 
as  rapidly,  as  one  can  read  by  use  of 
the  eyes.  Shapes  are  taug'ht  by 
touch,  the  feeling  of  models  of  differ- 
ent objects,  and  Mr.  Farrell  declared 
that,  by  proper  education,,  the  blind 
;an  do  almost  ias  much  as  other  peo- 
ple, '  and  he  cited  several  individual 
cases  of  graduates  who  had  been  not- 
ably successful  in  a  large  way,  one 
cf  them  who  had  become  very 
wealthy. 

The  students  at  Perkins  Institute 
have  athletic  meets  with  the  pupils  of 
other  schools  for  the  blind,  and  in  the 
gymnasium  they  have  a  great  variety 
of ,  setting-up  evercises.  They  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  roller  skatng,  but  the 
sneaker  did  not  state  whether  or  not 
they  "saw  stars"  wh^n  they  fell  iand 
bumped  their  heads  on  the  gymnasi- 
um floor.  Music  is  the  one  fine  art 
that  the  blind  can  enjoy,  and  many 
of  the  pupils  become  splendid  musi- 
cians, both  vocal  and  instrumental,' 
some  of  them  continuing  their  study 
of  music  after  they  leave  the  institu- 
ton.  The  girls  have  a  glee  club,  and 
in  the  school  there  is  a  chorus  of  100 
voice? 

There  are  now  enrolled  in  Perkins 
Institute  about  300  students.  Some  of 
them  pay  their  own  tuition,  or  it  is 
paid  by  relatives  or  friends,  but  by 
far  the  majority  are  paid  for  by 
various  states. 
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ERE  SUNDAY 


Miss    Rose    Trainor    Will 

Speak  at  Wall  Street 

Church 


The   first   of   a   series   of   "Summer  \ 
Sunday    Evening    Services"     will    be  ' 
held  tomorrow  at  6:30   in   "The  Little 
Church  On  Wall  Street."     There  will  , 
be    several    musical    selections    appro- 
priate   to    the    occasion,    and    an    ad- 
dress  by    Miss    Rose    Trainor,    repre-  I 
I  sentatlve   of  The   Monadnock  Assocla-  | 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Trainor  herself  was  born  blind 
and  attended  the  Perkins  Institute 
For  The  Blind  early  in  life.  Gra-  i 
duated  from  this  institution,  she  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  teachers,  a 
position  which  she  held  for  many 
years.  Her  service  ended,  she  work- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  state  of  Mas-  j 
sachusetts  as  an  organizer  of  sales 
which  enabled  many  blind  p;ople  to 
become  self-supporting. 

The  organization  which  she  now  re- 
presents is  an  independent  group 
which  was  created  about  a  year  ago 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Riddervold,  state  super- 
visor of  the  blind,  to  work  in  co  oper- 
ation with  -already  existing  organiza- 
tions. The  sales  which  are  sponsored 
by  the  group  with  the  help  of  inter- 
ested local  parties  present  a  wide  va- 
riety of  useful  and  ornamental  ar- 
ticles, all  of  which  were  made  by 
blind  people. 

These  articles  include  brooms,  font- 
stools,  door-mats,  hearth  brushes,  dish 
towels,  dusters,  aprons,  table-runners, 
bureau-scarves,  sofa  cushions  and  co- 
vers, face  cloths,  wash-cloths,  wooden 
toys  and  games,  and  articles  made  of 
raffia  and  reed-work. 

Tomorrow  evening  Miss  Trainor 
will  tell  about  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  among  the  blind,  showing- 
how  persistence,  ambition,  and  cour- 
age have  brought  to  many  blighted 
lives  the  comforts  and  satisfactions 
which  they  might  otherwise 
been  denied. 
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CONN.  ONE-MAN  TEAM 

WINS  MEET  FOR  BLIND 

WATERTOWN,  Julie  4-%VTER'"vVfl* . 
Ham  Burrows  scoring  29  points  th% 
Connecticut  School  for  Blind  of  Hart- 
ford, won  the  triangular  track  meet,; 
scoring  30  points  on  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute track  today. 

Perkins  Institute  finished  second 
with  19  points  while  the  Overlook 
School  for  Blind  of  Philadelphia '  was 
third  with  14  points.  Following  t!»e 
meet  a  dance  was  conducted  Jtt 
Dwight  Hall  of  Perkins  Institute  mt- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Pau  fraternity.  The  summary: 

"0-Y.Td  Dash— Won  by  Carter.  Orerbrook: 
fmann. 
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■Jlune   17,    1932 


CHORAL  PROLOGUE  — 

"  How  Lovely  is  Thy  Dwelling  Place  " 
(From  the  Requiem) 


Brahms 


ADDRESS  by  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 

President  of  the  Corporation 

VIOLIN   SOLOS: 

(a)  Valse  Claude  Debussy 

(b)  Jota  Manuel  de  Falla 
Edith  Milner,  graduate  student 

PRESENTATION    OF    DIPLOMAS    AND    CERTIFICATES 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 


CHORAL  —  "  When  Spring  Awakes  " 


Weinzierl 


The  usual  graduating  essays  have  been  prepared  but  have 
not  been  included  in  the  program. 


drabnates  of  tlje  Gllass  of  1932 

Peter  F.  Campbell  Paul  Giuliana 

Alfred  Cormier  Dorothy  Mae  Ingersoll 

Edith  Naomi  De  Dominicis  William  E.  Powers 

Charles  Simons 


(Certificates  from  tfye 

Pianoforte  tErtnmg  department 

Albert  Czub  Aldo  Marchisio 

Alfred  E.  Reinert 


(Eerttftrates  from  ttje 

jUftanual  ©rmntng  department 

Edith  Naomi  De  Dominicis  Beulah  Clarabelle  Kelley 

(Class  (Colors 
Orchid  and  Green 

(Class  ,3[Iomer 
Orchid  Sweet  Pea 

(Class  JNoito 
Faber  est  quisque  fortunae  suae 
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Perkins  Boys  Lose  Triangular 
Meet  to  Conn.  School 

In  a  triangular  track  meet  held  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  track  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  between  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind  of  Hartford, 
Perkins  Institute,  and  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Connecticut  school  boys  were  the 
victors,  scoring  30  points  against  19  for 
Perkins  and  14  for  Overbrook. 

The  meet  was  featured  by  the  sen-  j 
sational  performance  of  William  Bur- 
rows, a  totally  blind  athlete  wearing 
the  colors  of  the  Connecticut  school, 
who  took  four  first  places,  three  sec- 
I  onds  and  scored  all  but  one  point  for 
jhis  school. 

'  Thompson  won  the  standing  broad 
'  jump  for  the  Perkins,  and  Berube  was 
I  the  winner  of  the  standing  high  jump. 
Berube  also  placed  second  in  the  hop, 
step  and  jump,  and  was  third  in  the 
shotput.  Thompson  placed  third  in 
three  consecutive  jumps. 

%= 

[PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
ALUMNAE  IN  REUNION 

Many  former  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown,  re- 
turned yesterday  for  alumnae  day. 
There  was  an  entertainment  in  Dwight 
hall  for  the  alumnae  last  night. 

Five  boys  and  two  girls  will  receive 
diplomas  from  Perkins  next  Friday.  The 
diplomas  will  be  presented  by  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  the  school,  and  the 
commencement  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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Blind  Student  Needs  Aid 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

One  hundred  fifty  dollars  is  needed  so  ! 
that  a  blind  boy  may  attend  the  summer  j 
session  at  Boston  University.  If  this 
amount  is  obtained,  further  help  is  prom-  j 

I  ised  so  that  he  may  fret  his  degree  in  Jan- 
uary.     He    is    an    excellent    student    and  I 

'very  near  his  goal — a  degree  which  Willi 
pnable  him  to  teach  or  do  social  service 
among  the  blind.  If  he  succeeds  in  fin- 1 
tailing  his  school  work  he  will  be  a  happy,  j 
helpful  citizen;  if  he  doesn't,  it  will  mean  , 

I  a  disappointed  life  largely  dependent  on  j 
the  State  for  aid.  Won't  you  help  finish 
this  worthy  job?  If  you  wish  to  make 
inquiries  I  can  give  the  names  of  his  \ 
instructors  and  friends.  Checks  will  be! 
accepted  and  acknowledged. 

Eva  E.  S.  Green 
(Mrs.   A.   M.   Green)      j 
520  High  street,  West  Medford. 


REV.  FARRELL  TO  PREACH 

Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  will 
preach  Sunday  morning  at  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrell  has  consented  to  fill  the  pulpit 
for  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Anderson,  who, 
with  Mrs.  Anderson,  is  leaving  to  at- 
tend the  annual  reunion  of  their  class 
at  Dartmouth  College. 


Perkins  Alumni  Return 
V  for  Annual  Meeting 

-tTommencement  activities  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  the  Massachusetts  School 
tor  the  Blind  began  today  with  the  re- 
turn of  many  former  pupils  for  alumni 
day.  Graduation  will  take  place  Friday, 
June  17,  when  five  boys  and  two  girls 
will  be  presented  diplomas  by  Director 
Gabriel  Farrell.  The  Commencement  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell, president  of  the  trustees. 

A  special  feature  of  graduation  day 
will  be  the  meeting  of  the  parents 
planned  for  the  morning.  There,  will  be 
an  address  by  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  the  blind  of  the 
State  "Department  of  Education.  The 
parents  have  been  dnvited  to  bring  bas- 
ket lunches,  and  with  their  children  will 
have  the  noon  meal  picnic  fashion  on 
the  grounds  of  the  school. 

The  meeting-  of  the  alumnae  held   to- 
day began  with  a  business  meeting   this 
morning,    followed    by    lunch    in    Fisher 
Cottage.     At  the  meeting  this  afternoon 
there  was   an    address  by   Henry   W.    L. 
Dana    of    Harvard.      The   day    will    close' 
with    an    entertainment   in    Dwight   Hall  I 
this  .  evening.      The   officers   of    the   asso-  | 
ciation  who  were  in   charge  today   are:  I 
Miss  Mary   I.    Curran,   Worcester,   presi-  ] 
dent:  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  a  member 
of   the   teaching  staff   at  Perkins,   corre-  , 
sponding    secretary;    Miss     Grace     Snow,  j 
Boston,  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  M. 
Eunice  French.   Providence,   treasurer.      j 
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Takes  B.  U.  Honors 

Although   She  Is 

Partially  Blind 

TNITIATION  into  the  highest 
scholastic  honor  society,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  graduation  with 
honor  and  with  distinction  in  the 
special  fields  of  romance  languages 
and  history  is  the  record  of  Mary 
G.  Cambridge,  Winthrop,  senior 
at  Boston  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  an  unusual  record  in 
itself  and  made  more  so  by  the 
fact  that  Miss  Cambridge  has  had 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  par- 
tial blindness. 

That  she  has  maintained  such  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship 
throughout  her  college  career  is 
due  in  part  to  the  help  of  her 
mother,  who  has  read  aloud  to  her 
all  the  textbooks  which  she  has 
used.  Further  help  has  been  given 
her  by  Beatrice  Capeto,  Fall  River, 
also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  one  of  her  classmates. 
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Perkins  Institution 
Awards  7  Diplomas 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  seven  boys 
and  girls  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
graduating  exercises  held  today.  These 
young  people  have  completed  the  high 
school  course  at  the  institution.  Three 
boys  also  received  certificates  from  the 
pianoforte     tuning   department    and     two 

!  girls  received  certificates  for  special 
■york  in  the  department  of  manual  train- 
«lg.  The  diplomas  and  certificates  were 
presented  at  the  exercises  held  in  Dwight 
Hall  by  Director  Gabriel  Farrell.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 
president   of    the   Perkins   Corporation 

;  A  meeting  of  the  parents  held  in  the 
morning  was  addressed  by  Robert  I. 
Bramhall,  director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  graduating  class  is  looked 
upon  as  the  centennial  class  for  Perkins 
Institution  as  this  year  completes  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  blind.  It  is  also 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Farrell,  who  is  the 
fourth  director  of  the  institution. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  HOLDS 
ALUMNI  UfiY  EXERCISES 

WATERTOWN,  June  9-Graduating 
activities  at  Perkins  Institute  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  be- 
gan today  with  the  return  of  many 
former  pupils  for  Alumni  Day. 

Graduation  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, June  17,  when  five  boys  and  two 
girls  will  receive  their  diplomas  from 
Director  Gabriel  Farrell.  The  Com- 
mencement address  will  be  by  Robert 
H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

A  special  feature  of  graduation  day 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  parents  in 
the  morning.  In  order  that  the  parents 
may  fully  understand  the  work  of  the 
school,  Director  Farrell  has  invited 
them  to  inspect  the  school  in  the 
morning.  There  will  also  be  an  ad- 
dress by  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  director 
of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  parents  have  been  invited  to 
bring  basket  lunches  and  with  their 
children  will  have  luncheon  on  the 
school   grounds. 

The  meeting  of  the  alumni  held  to- 
day began  with  a  business  meeting 
this  morning  followed  by  lunch  in 
Fisher  Cottage.  At  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  there  was  an  address  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana  of 
Harvard  University.  The  day  closed 
with  an  entertainment  In  Dwight 
Hall   this   evening. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
IJOLDS  GRADUATION; 

\Tjwarding  of  diplomas  to  a  class  of 
seven,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  marked  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  institute's  service  to 
the  blind.  It  was  also  the  first  class 
to  be  graduated  under  the  directorship 
of  Gabriel  Farrell,  the  .fourth  director 
since  the  inception  of  the  school. 

Parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  were 
guests.  The  address  was  made  by 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
Perkins  Corporation,  following  presen- 
tation of  diplomas  and  certificates  by 
Director  Farrell.  The  musical  program 
was  given  by  the  student  chorus  and 
Miss  Edith  Milner,  a  graduate  of  the 
institute  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, played  several  violin  solos. 

Those  graduated  were  Peter  F.  Camp- 
bell, Salem;  Alfred  Cormier,  New  Bed- 
ford; Edith  Naomi  De  Domincis,  East 
Boston;  Paul  Guiliana,  Boston;  Dorothy 
Mae  Ingersoll,  Gloucester;  William  E. 
Powers,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  and  Charles 
Simons,  Watertown. 


DIPLOMAS  AWARDED(P 

Wesrfield    Student    Completes    Course 
at   Perkins   Institute    for   Blind. 

WATERTOWN,   June   17— Diplomas 
were    awarded    seven    boys    and    girls 
without    sight   at    Perkins    Institution 
and    Massaehuseats     School     for     tfie 
Blind     at     the     graduating    exe 
held  today.     These       ung  people 
completed   the   high   school   cou'  - 
the    institution.      Three   boys   also   re- 
ceiver"   certificates    from     the     piano- 
forte    tuning     department     and     two 
girls    received    certificates    for    special 
work   in   manual   training.     Robert  H. 
Hallowell,    president    of    the    Perkins 
Corporation,   spoke. 

Those  receiving  certificates  from 
the  pianoforte  department  included 
Alfred  E.   Reinert  of  Westfield. 


{^   Boston  3  La  Lt. 

BLIND  BOYS  SAVED, 
FRIEND  DROWNED 


Boston  Lad  Is  Victim 
in  Brookfield  Mishap 


Snw>ial  Pispatch  to  the  Globe 

BROOKFIELD,  June  IS— Two 
bl'nd  boys,  students  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  water^ 
town,  Wvert  themselves  from  drown- 
ing this  afternoon  in  Lake  Quacum- 
quasit  by  clinging  to  their  over- 
turned boat,  but  Angelo  Cammarano, 
IS.  a  fellow-student  living  at  48 
Kaynes  st,  East  Boston, ,.  was 
drowned. 

Cammarano,  who  was  not  totally 
blind,  was  rowing,  his  companions, 
Anthony  Costa  of  141  Second  st, 
Cambridge,  and  Max  Kesselman,  14 
Lawrence  st,  Dorchester,  about  the 
like  when  the  accident  occurred. 
The  two  boys  who  were  rescued  say 
it  was  shortly  after  they  had  changed 
their  seats  to  the  back  of  the  boat 
that  the  craft  capsized. 

The  three  boys  were  memlers  of 
a  group  of  15  students  of  the  Institu- 


ANGELO     CAMMARANO 
Drowned 

tion,  led  by  Mathew  De  Natino  of 
Bristol,  R  I,  an  instructor  at  the 
school,  who  were  allowed  to  use 
Camp  Frank  A.  Day,  owned  by  the 
1  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Newton  for  one  week. 

Says  Boat  Hit  Victim 

Edward  Connelly  of  Waltham,  also 
a  student  of  the  school,  who  has  fair 
vision,  was  in  a  canoe  with  Bertram 
Schondeau  of  Lawrence,  totally  blind, 
when  the  accident  occurred.  He  says 
the  boat  hit  Cammarano  when  it  over- 
turned. He  paddled  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident  and  helped  to  keep  Kes- 
selman and  Costa  afloat  until  occu- 
pants of  a  motorboat  came  and  took 
them   ashore. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  Cam- 
marano had  reached  the  shore,  but 
John  Stone  of  Brookfield,  who  was 
crossing  a  bridge  at  the  time,  said 
that  nobody  had  come  ashore.  State 
police  barracks  at  Brookfield  Center 
was  notified  and  Corp  Frank  Lambert 
was  tent  to  the  lake  with  seven  men 
with   grappling   irons. 

The  boat  overturned  about  300  feet 
from  shore  In  water  that  is  between 
30  and  40  feet  deep.  The  body  had 
not  b~en   found   late   tonight. 


Cammarano,  who  was  the  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Doniinico  Cammarano, 
was  born  in  East  Boston  in  1914.  In 
1917  he  Wat  stricken  by  influenza  and 
his  sight  became  impaired.  For  the 
last  11  years  he  had  been  a  student 
at  the  Institution,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered a  very  apt  pupil. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  leaves  two 
brothers,  Pasquale  and  Anthony, 

3  o  s  t  o  Yj   tie-  to-  L  dL 


DR0WNS,2SAVED 

Boat    Upset    on    Lake    in 
Brookfield    as    They 

u.       Change  Seats 

3 

ANOTHER  PERKINS 

PUPIL    AIDS    RESCUE 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
BROOKFIELD,  June  18— A  student 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  drowned  here  today  and  two  other 
blind  students  were  saved  from  drown- j 
Ing  when  the  boat  in  which  they  were 
rowing  .on  Lake  Quacumquasit  over-) 
turned  as  they  were  changing  seats. 
Drowned : 

ANGELO    CAMMARANO,-   18,    of    48 
Haynes  street,  East  Boston. 
Saved: 

ANTHONY  COSTA,  141  Second 
street,  Cambridge. 

MAX  KESSELMAN,  14  Lawrence 
street,   Dorchester. 

The  accident  happened  as  Cammar-j 
ano,  who  was  not  totally  blind,  was 
rowing  his  fellow  students  about  the 
lake.  The  boat  overturned  when  Costa) 
and  Kesselman  were  changing  seats. 

As  the  boat  overturned  its  rail  struck 
Cammarano  on  the  head  and  he  sank 
immediately.  •  ; 

The  accident  was  seen  by  Edward 
Connelly  of  Waltham,  a  student  of  the) 
Perkins  Institution  who  is  not  totally 
blind.  He  was  in  a  canoe  near  with 
Bertram  Schondeau  of  Lawrence,  who  is 
totally  blind. 

As  Costa  and  Kesselman  clung  to  the  | 
overturned  boat,  Connelly  paddled 
rapidly  to  the  scene.  He  helped  to  keep 
the  two  blind  students  afloat  until  the  j 
arrival  of  a  motorboat  which  took  them, 
ashore. 

■  It  was  believed  at  first  that  Cam- 
marano had  made  his  way  to  shore  dur- 
ing the  excitement;  but  a  check  of! 
the  students  showed  nim  to  be  missing. 
State  police  were  notified  and  Corp. 
Frank  Lambert  and  seven  troopers  ar- 
rived with  grappling  irons.  The  body 
had  not  been  recovered  late  tonight 
alter  several  hours  of  grappling  at  the 
spot  where  the  boat  overturned  about 
300  feet  from  shore,  in  about  35  feet 
of  water. 

The  boys  were  members  of  a  party 
of  15  students  who  went  to  the  lake  to- 
day on  an  outing  headed  by  Mathew  De 
Natino,  an  instructor  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 


BROOKFIELD 

Body   of   Drowned   Io-y   Found 

Brookfield,  June  23  —  The  body  of 
Angelo  Cammarano,  IS,  of  4S  Haynes 
street,  East  Boston,  who  drowned  in 
Lake  Quacumquasit  on  Saturday  was 
recovered  last  night  by  Frank  Gau- 
dette,  East  Brookfield  mail  carrier, 
500  feet  off  Ali  beach. 

Cammarano,  a  student  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute-  for  the  Blind  at  AVa- 
tertown,  fell"  into  the  lake  from  a  boat 
while  attempting  to  change  seats  with 
two  companions.  The  others  were 
rescued. 
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PERKINS  GRADUATES  SEVEN 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  seven 
boys  and  girls  without  sight  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  the  graduating  exer- 
cises held  last  Friday,  June  17.  These 
young  people  have  completed  the  high 
school  course  at  the  institution.  Three 
boys  also  received  certificates  from  the 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Department  and 
two  girls  received  certificates  for  spe- 
cial work  in  the  department  of  manual 
training.  The  diplomas'  and  certifi- 
cates were  presented  at  the  exercises 
held  in  Dwight  Hall  by  Director  Ga- 
briel Farrell.  At  the  exercises  an 
address  was  made  by  Robert  H.  Hallo- 
well,  President  of  the.  Perkins  Corpo- 
ration. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  graduat- 
ing program  was  the  meeting  of  the 
parents  held  in  the  morning.  The 
parents  and  friends  of  all  the  pupils 
of  the  school  were  invited  to  come  to 
Perkins  and  spend  the  day.  Many 
brought  basket  lunches  and  groups  of 
people  picnicking  were  scattered  over 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  school.  At 
11  o'clock  the  visitors  were  assembled 
under  the  trees  on  the  main  campus 
and  Director  Farrell  told  them  of  the 
aims  of  Perkins  and  suggested  ways  in 
which  the  parents  and  the  school 
could  cooperate  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  visually  handicapped  pupils.  Mr. 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  also  spoke  to 
the  parents  and  told  of  what  the  state 
is  doing  for  those  without  sight. 

The  graduating  class  is  looked  upon 
as  the  centennial  class  for  Perkins  In- 
stitution as  this  year  completes  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  blind.  It  also  is 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  under 
the  directorship  of  Mr.  Farrell,  who  is 
the  fourth  director  of  the  Institution. 


BLIND  SALEM 
BOY  PLANNING 
TO  ATTEND  B.  U. 

Peter  F.  Campbell,  Recent 
Graduate  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute/May  Enter  School  of 
Business  Administration 

Among  the  graduates  or  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  June 
17  "was  Peter  F.  Campbell,  aged  19, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  F.  Camp- 
bell of  5  East  Collins  street.  Salem. 
Peter  entered  the  Boston  school  in 
the    fall   of    1919    after    finding      local 
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PETER  l\  CAMPBELL 

schools  not  suitably  equipped  to 
handle  cases  like  his.  For  13  years 
Peter  has  been  a  student  at  the  Bos- 
ton school.  He  ha*  covered  all  grades 
up  to  and  Including  a  four-year  High 
school   course. 

This  fall  Peter  plans  to  enter  the 
'  Boston  University  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  young  man  is  well  remembered 
in  Ward  Two.  He  was  formerly  an 
active  worker  for  playgrounds  Inter- 
ests there  and  was  for  a  few  seasons 
a  close  follower  of  baseball  games  at 
Donovan  field. 
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BLIND  GIRLS  GIVEN  VACATION 
BY  THE  BOSTON  LIONS  CLUB 

BEDFORD,  N  H,  June  20-Sixteen 
blind  girls  arrived  here  today  to 
spend  the  Summer  in  a  newly  con- 
structed camp  sponsored  by  the  Bos- 
ton Lions  Club.  The  camp  is  on 
property  given  jy  Dr  George  Foster 
of   this   city. 

The  building  was  erected  on  the 
unit  plan  so  that  additional  quarters 
may  be  built  according  to  needs.  At 
present  there  is  a  large  mess  hall,  a 
recreation  room  with  a  large  fireplace 
and   several   bunkhouses. 

Water  is  obtained  through  an  arte- 
sian well.  The  girls,  although  they 
cannot  see,  are  able  to  wash  dishes, 
,6»t  their  own  meals  from  trays  which 


are  sent  down  a  chute,  and!  after  th« 
meal  the  girls  carry  their  trays  to  the 
kitchen. 


BLIND  ALUMNUS  PAYS 
HALF  OF  ORGAN  COST 


,P 


Perkins  Institution   Grad 
MakeslTew'Hift  Possible 


•WATERTOWN,  June  26-A  blind 
man's  gratitude  to  his  alma  mater 
for  setting  him  upon  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune  lies  at  the  background 
of  the  announcement  today  that.  a 
large  pipe  organ  is  now  under  con- 
struction for  the  auditorium  in  Dwight 
Hall  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
I  Blind. 

I  It  is  through  the  generosity  of 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal,  blind 
!  graduate  of  Perkins  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  piano  manufac- 
turing- concern  that  bears  his  name, 
that  the  organ  is  to  be  constructed 
on  the  scale  that  is  now  outlined. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  pur- 
chase the  organ  from  funds  of  tha 
Alumni  Association.  These  funds,  how- 
ever, were  not  sufficient  for  the  rize  of 
organ  wanted.  The  instrument  now  un- 
der construction  has  four  manuals,  45 
stops,  requiring  nearly  3000  pipes,  and 
a  full  complement  of  accessories.  It 
will  replace  the.  70-year-old  organ 
transferred  from  South  Boston  to  Wa- 
tertown  20  years  ago. 

Mr  Lindsay  has  pledged  half  tha 
cost  of   the   new  organ. 

It  was  while  a  student  at  Perkin3 
Institution  that  Mr  Lindsay  becama 
interested  in  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments. For  a  time  after  he  was  gradu. 
ated  from  the  Institution  he  followed 
the  profession  of  piano  tuner,  learned 
at  the  school.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  piano  in- 
dustry in  Canada. 

The  installation  and  dedication  of  the 
big  organ  will  be  a  significant  feature 
of  the  institution's  bicentennial  being 
celebrated  this  year. 

"Music  means  a  great  deal  to  tha 
b"nd,"said  Mr  Lindsay  in  making  hi3 
gift.  "It  is  the  one  fine  art  in  which 
they  can  participate.  Perkins  has  pre- 
pared many  of  its  blind  pupils  for  sue- 
cessful  careers  in  music  and  needs  an 
adequate  organ  for  the  teaching  and 
training  of  pipe  organists.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  blind  Louis 
Vierne,  official  organist  at  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  is  recognized  as  the  world's 
greatest  on  the  instrument." 

Meanwhile  plans  are  under  way  to 
finance  a  second  or  "echo"  organ  at 
Perkins,  according  to  the  alumni  com- 
mittee, which  adds  that  this  was  in 
view  when  the  fourth  manual  was  in- 
cluded in  the  specifications  of  the  or- 
gan now  under  construction  at  the 
Aeolian-Skinner  plant  in  Boston. 

The  alumni  committee  in  charge  of 
the  centennial  gift  includes  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  head  of  the  piano  tuning  de- 
partment at  Perkins;  C.  W.  Holmes, 
■prinoipal  of  the  South  Shore  School  of 
Music;  Edward  Jenkins,  organist  and 
composer;  Frederick  Walsh  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  for  the  Blind,  and  ; 
Herman  Blair  of  the  tuning  depart- 
ment at  Perkins  Institution. 


EDUCATION  OF  BUND 

100th   Anniversary   of   School 
Plan  Observed  Here. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  organized  instruction  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  was 
commemorated  today  at  the  second 
session  of  the  thirty-first  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  for  the  Blind. 

Three  schools  shared  honors  as  pio- 
neers—the Perkins  Institute  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  which  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director-emeritus,  spoke;  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  the 
principal,  represented,  and  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  the  history  of  which  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  the  principal, 
told.  The  meeting  was  in  the  New 
York  Institute  auditorium. 

All  three  speakers  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  institutes  were  founder 
as  educational,  not  as  charitable,  or 
ganizations. 


BLIND  AIDED  100  YEARS. 

Leaders    at    Session     Here     Review 
Service  of  Pioneer  Schools. 

Tn  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  introduction  of  in- 
struction for  the  blind  into  the 
United  States,  the  history  of  the 
three  pioneer  organizations  in  that 
field  was  reviewed  and  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  three  schools  were 
honored  yesterday  at  the  second 
day's  session  of  the  thirty-first  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  999  Pelham  Parkway  the 
Bronx. 

The  three  schools  are  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  Massachusetts.  thcBaan-- 
sylvania-  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  New  York  Institute.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  director  emeritus  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  related  how  the 
school  had  been  opened  100  vears  ago 
with  a  staff  of  two  teachers 

The  history  of  the  New  York  school 
was  narrated  by  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  its  principal,  and  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  by  Dr.  Olin 
H.  Burritt,  its  principal. 
„».  Burritt  declared  that  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  blind  students.  He  declared 
that  the  majority  of  students  must 
find  employment  along  manual  lines. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Gordon 
Hicks,  superintendent  of  the  Connec- 
ticut School  for  the  Blind  and  him- 
self blind,  predicted  that  within  the 
next  100  years  science  will  have  made 
such  advances  that  institutions  for 
the  blind  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 

'  'Either  science  will  find  the  answer 
to  the  problem  on  the  physical  side  " 
Mr.  Hicks  said,  "or  the  development 
of  new  methods  may  bring  about  a 
better  solution   educationally." 

Expressions  of  appreciation  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field  were  given  bv  R 
M.  Golladay  of  West  Virginia,  Dicd- 
rich  Ramke  of  Louisiana,  N.  C.  Ab- 
bott of  Nebraska,  George  S.  Wilson 
of  Indiana,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Armstrong  of 
Tennessee.  John  B.  Curtis  of  Illinois 
Francis  M.  Andrews  Jr.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Francis  Eber  Palmer  of 
Iowa,  Charles  H.  Huhtala  of  Minne- 
sota, Dr.  L.  A.  Chase  of  Michigan. 
C.  A.  Hamilton  of  New  York,  Dr.  J 
A.  MacDonald  of  Montreal,  Dudley 
Williams  of  Georgia,  and  S.  C  Swift 
of  Toronto. 


Old  Pupil,  Provides  Organ  at 
Now  RichJSchool  for  Blind' 


I 

OF  LINDSAY'S 


Piano   Manufacturer   Credits 

Success  to  Training  at 

Perkins  Institution 


A  blind  man's  gratitude  for 
the  training  he  received  at  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  BBnd7 
WateTRTWHT^vhich  led  to  fame 
and  fortune,  lies  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  announcement  that 
a  large  costly  organ  is  now  un- 
der construction  in  Boston  for 
the  Watertown  institution. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal, 
blind  graduate  of  Perkins,  and  now 
president  of  Canada's  largest  firm 
of  piano  manufacturers,  has 
pledged  his  name  for  half  the 
price  of  the  big  organ. 
OVERCAME  HANDICAP 

While  a  student  at  the  Water- 
town  institution  Lindsay  became 
interested  in  music  and  in  musical 
instruments.  The  story  of  his  life 
reads  like  an  Horatio  Alger  tale. 
For  a  time,  after  leaving  Perkins 
Institute,  Lindsay  followed  the 
profession  of  piano  tuner.  From 
that  humble  beginning,  and  despite 
his  handicap,  he  became  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
rapidly  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
industry  in  Canada. 

The  new  organ  will  have  4  manu- 
als, with  45  stops  that  will  require 
3000  pipes.  This  fine  instrument 
will  replace  the  70-year-old  organ 
that  has  done  service  since  1862 
and  which  was  transferred  from 
the  original  institution  in  South 
Boston  to  Watertown  in  1912  when 
the  Perkins  School  moved  to  more 
adequate  quarters. 


MUSIC  COMFORTS  BLIND 

Installation  of  the  organ  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
100th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the   institution   this   year. 

In  speaking  of  his  gift,  Lindsay 
said: 

"Music  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  blind.  It  is  the  one  fine  art 
they  can  enjoy  and  in  which  they 
can  participate.  Perkins  has  pre- 
pared many  of  its  blind  pupils  for 
successful  careers  in  music  and 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it 
needs  a  large  and  adequate  organ 
is  for  the  teaching  and  training 
of  pipe  organists.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  blind  Louis 
Vierne,  official  organist  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  is  recognized  as 
the  world's  greatest  artist  on  the 
instrument." 
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PASSING  OF  SCHOOLS 
FOR  BLIND  PREDICTED 

NEW  YORK,  June  30  (AP)—  Sci- 
ence will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  '  the ' 
next  hundred  years,  Gordon  Hicks, 
superintendent  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  predicted 
Wednesday  at  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors    of   the    Blind. 

"Either  science  will  find  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  blindness 
on  the  physical  side,"  said  Hicks, 
himself  sightless,  "or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  nriay  bring 
about  a  better  solution  education- 
ally." 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  United  States 
of  instruction  for  the  blind  was 
commemorated  by  verbal  descrip- 
tions of  the  three  pioneer  schools: 
Perkins  Institute  of  Massachusetts. 
Nevnrtirtr  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  Pennylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind 


ELIMINATION  OF  HOMES 
FOR  BLIND_  PREDICTED 

Science  to  Find  Answer  in  Next  100 
Years,  Says   Expert 
NEW  YORK,  June  28  (AP)— Science 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  the  next  hundred 
years,  Gordon  Hicks,  superintendent  of 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind, 
predicted    today   at   the  biennial   con- 
vention   of    the    American    Association 
of   Instructors   of  the  Blind. 
"Either  science  will  find  the  answer 

'to  the  problem  of  blindness  on  the 
physical  side,"  said  Hicks,  himself  sight- 
less, "or  the  development  of  new 
methods  may  bring  about  a  better  so- 
lution educationally." 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  tSates  of  in- 
struction for  the  blind  was  commem- 
orated by  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
three  pioneer  schools:  Perkins  Institu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  New  York  Insti- 

I  tute    for   the   Education   of    the   Blind 

i  and    Pennsylvania    Institution   for   the 

I  Instruction  of  the  blind. 


AN  ORGAN  AT  WATERTOWN 

Music  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  blind, 
and  gifts  are  rarely  so  appropriate  as  that  of 
the  blind  Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town.  Mr.  Lindsay  came  to  the  school  years  ago 
for  the  training  that  would  enable  him  to  make 
his  way  in  a  dark  world.  His  sensitive  ears  soon 
led  him  to  study  music  and  for  a  time  after 
graduation  he  gained  a  living  tuning  pianos. 
But  his  mind's  eye  saw  farther  than  that  and 
lie  learned  not  only  to  repair  the  instruments 
but  to  make  them  as  well.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  pianos  in  Canada. 
So,  in  gratitude  for  the  training  that  the  Per- 
kins Institution  gave  him,  he  is  installing  a 
large  organ  in  the  auditorium  of  Dwight  hall 
where  those  who  follow  after  may  share  the 
comfort  and  inspiration  that  he  found  in  music. 
,   Other  Institutions  have  received  more  mag- 

/ 
nificent  gifts,  but  it  is  hard  to  think  of  one 
that  comes  more  fittingly  from  the  donor  or 
that  will  do  more  to  beneficiaries.  As  for  the 
thousands  of  us  who  ride  daily  by  the  school 
and  see  its  graceful  Gothic  tower  above  the 
Charles,  how  i  few  think  of  those  within  the 
school  who  will  never  see  that  structure!  But 
while  the  tower  can  never  be  theirs,  the  organ 
and  its  majestic  chords  will  bring  them  much 
of  the  beauty  that  all  mankind  is  hungry  for. 


)if 


JHOPKINTON  WOMAN'S  CLUB  I 
$MAPLEW00D  FARM  PICNIC 

HOPKINTON,  June  30— A  most  en- 
joyable picnic  was  held  yesterday  by  \ 
the  Woman's  Cluib  at  Maplewood  Farm, 
Hayden  Rowe,  with  Mrs  Georve  V.  I 
Brown  as  hostess.  Luncheon  was 
served,  andsMiss  Margaret  Brown  and  1 
Josephine  De  Stefano  assisting  the 
hostess.  Vocal  selection^  were  rend-  j 
ered  by  Douglas  Graham  and  a,  read- 
ing  in  Braille  was  given  by  Alvaretta 

Graham,  both  students  at  the  Perkins 
IngJ^u^jon  for  the.  Blind  at  Watertown. 
Work  in  knitting  and  crocheting,  done 

I  by.  these  blind  children,  aged  8  and  12 

1  years,    was  shown. 

Whist  was   played    with   Mrs   Robert 

|  Wilson  having  the  highest  score.  In 
the  game  of  croquet,  Mrs  Ella  B.  Lucas 
was  the  champion,  and  Mrs  Herbert 
Caryl  leader  in  quoits.  .    .  ] 

The  committee  was  Mrx  Leon  B.I 
l  kelley,  Mrs  George  V.  Brown  and  Mrs 
I  Frank    H.    Perkins. 


M<3t>  ch  e i-tff    y.  H.  .    Leader 
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These  Girls  Are  Blind  But  They  Enjoy 
Happy  Days  at  Bedford  Summer  Camp 


Story  time  hour  at  Camp  Allen,  the  Boston  Lions  club  camp  for  blind  children  at  Sandy  pond,  Bedford  The 
story  teller  in  this  instance  happens  to  be  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  himself,  eminent  Boston  eye'  specialist  for  whom 
I  the  camp  was  named.  Picture. shows  only  a  few  of  the  13  girls  who  are  at  the  camp  for  the  first  half  of  the  sum- 
i  met.  Later  their  places  will  be  taken  by  others.  The  children  swim,  hike,  read  and  play  like  normal  youngsers, 
and  sponsors  of  the  camp  insist  it  is  not  a  retreat  for  the  blind  but  a  regular  girls'   camp 


(pv-er) 


On  the  wooded  shores  of  little 
Sandy  pond,  down  in  Bedford,  a| 
group  of  city  children  have  begun 
what  promises  to  be  by  all  odds  the  I 
happiest  summer  thus  far  in  their 
young  lives. 

They  are  as  merry  and  carefree  a 
collection  of  youngsters  as  you  could 
find.  Since  the  moment  of  their  ar- 
rival at  the  pond  last  Saturday, 
the  surrounding  countryside  hasn't 
known  a  split  second  of  silence,  ex- 
cept between  the  hours  of .  9  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m. 

There  are  13  of  them,  all  girls,  and 
they  play  games,  swim  in  the  pond, 
go  on  hikes,  read,  sing,  shout, 
laugh.  They  eat  like  young  horses, 
and  i  sleep  like  logs.  They  are,  in 
short,,  normal,  happy  American  girls 
on  a  summer's  outing. 

Normal,  that  is,  in  all  respects 
save  one. , 

They  do  not  see. 

Some  of  them  do  not  see  at  all. 
Some  are  able  t.o  distinguish  lights 
and  shadows.  Some,  color.  None  of 
them  sees  very  well. 

But,  as  has  been  indicated,  this 
makes  no  appreciable  difference  in 
their  behavior,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  perfectly  normal  girls  of 
their  own  ages— six  to  16 — under 
similar  circumstances.  That,  you 
see,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
life  at  Camp  Allen,  the  Boston  Lions 
club  camp  for  blind  children  at 
Sandy  pond. 

Camp  directors  insist  that  the 
camp  isn't  in  any  sense  an  "institu- 
tion for  the  blind."  It  isn't  even, 
they  maintain,  a  charity  institution, 
although  it  was  built  and  is  largely 
supported   by  'the  Boston   club. 

It  is  merely  a  girl's  summer 
camp.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  famous 
Boston  eye  specialist,  founder  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
its  president  emeritus,  and  the  man 
for  whom  (lamp  Allen  was  named, 
expressed  the  idea  perfectly  when  he 
said:  "Camp  Allen,  and  its  juvenile 
population  are  not  objects  on  which 
you  are  expected  to  lavish  your. sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  Camp 
Allen  is  simply  a  nice  place  for 
happy,  intelligent  little  girls  to  spend 
their  summer  vacations  in.  It  just 
happens  that  these  particular  girls 
do  not  see  quite  as  well  as  you  and 
I  do." 

Tfleal  Hetreat. 
Dr.  Allen  was  a  visitor  at  the 
camp  yesterday,  and  he  was  ob- 
viously tremendously  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Boston  Lions  club,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  to  establish  a  retreat  for 
blind  children. 

The  camp  was  completed  only  a 
short  time  before  the  children  ar- 
rived. It  is  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Manchester  Lions 
club  camp,  "Camp  Foster,"  which  is 
used  by  the  Manchester  Boys'  club. 
Its  quarters  are  spacious  and  airy. 
One  large  frame  building  serves  as 
sleeping  quarters,  another  as  the 
dining  room,  living  room  and  kitch- 
en, and  the  two  are  joined  by  a 
covered,  screened  porch  which  is  one 
of  the  coolest  places  in  Hillsborough 
county. 

The  land  for  the  camp,  like  that 
on  which  Camp  Foster  was  built, 
was  donated  by  George  S.  Foster  ofi 
this  city.  And  the  two  institutions 
will  have  the  joint  use  of  the  little 
pond  which  the  boys  of  the  Boys' 
club   named    Sandy   pond. 

The  13  girls  who  arrived  Saturday 
are  all  members  of  the  student  body 
at  the  Peridns  Institute  for  the! 
Blind,  although  the  camp  is  not1 
directly  affiliated  with  that  institu- 
tion. The  present  group  will  prob- 
ably stay  naif  the  summer,  and  then 
relinquish    their  places   to  others. 

The  camp  director  is  Miss  Alex- 
andra Hague  of  Newport,  R.  I.  She 
and  the  camp  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
White,  have  both  completed  the 
course  In  education  for  the  blind  at 
Harvard.  This  week  they  will  be 
joined  by  a  >oung  woman  who  will 
act  as  camp  counsellor.  Both  Miss 
Hague  and  Mrs.  White  are  experi- 
enced in  girls'  work,  the  former 
having  served  as  director  of  the 
Heckscher  foundation  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  White,  incidentally,  is  the 
mother  of  Margaret  Bourke  White, 
famed  photographer,  whose  studies 
of  Soviet  Ru.ssia  have  been  widely 
acclaimed. 

Both  are  thoroughly  in  accord 
with    Dr.    Allen's    idea    that    life      at 


the  camp  should  be    normal  in  every 
respect. 

That  the  idea  will  be  successfully 
carried  out  is  immediately  apparent 
to  the  visitor.  Newsmen  who  called 
found  the  children  gathered  round 
the  dining  table,  a  noisy,  laughing, 
completely  uninhibited  group.  Not  a 
trace  of  self-consciousness  was  any- 
where evident. 

Like  to  Keep  Busy. 

After  the  meal  they  scampered  out 
on  the  grounds  and  posed  for  the 
photographer.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  surprising  ease 
with  which  they  moved  about,  never 
so  much  as  stumblng  over  a  porch 
step,  that  they  could  not  see. 

After  the  picture  Miss  Hague 
asked  for  volunteers  to  do  the 
dishes.  Everybody  volunteered  and 
it  was  with  considerable  tact  that 
the  young  director  was  able  to  select 
a  few  of  the  older  girls  withoul 
hurting  the  younger   ones'   feelings. 

Miss  Hague  insists  that  she  has 
never  dealt  with  a  more  tractable, 
and  yet  happier,  more  cheerful 
groun  in  all  her  experience,  and 
charges  it^up  to  the  training  at  the 
Perkins  institute,  which  assumes, 
not  that  its  blind  pupils  must  always 
be  protected  and  cushioned  against 
the  sharp  corners  of  life,  but  that 
they  need  to  be  fitted,  mentally  and 
as  far  as  possible,  physically,  to  take 
a  place  in  the  world. 

Everything  at  the  camp  is  calcu- 
lated as  far  as  possible  not  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  children 
are  different  from  other  girls.  Their 
games  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
children.  They  play  checkers,  on 
boards  in  which  the  squares  are  de- 
pressed below  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  board;  dominoes  with  small 
pieces  of  leather  which  lock  to- 
gether and  have  raised  spots;  When 
they  read,'  via.  the  Braille  system, 
their  fingers  fly  like  lightning  over 
the  raised  surfaces  of  the  pages. 

The  girls  knit  and  sew  a,nd  wash 
dishes,  and  even  cook,  swiftly  and 
efficiently. 

The  camp's  regular  schedule  will 
go  into  effect  this  week,  and  when 
it  does  the  order  of  the  day  will  not 
vary  in  any  particular  with  that  of 
any  normal  girls'  camp.  Following 
reveille  there  will  be  salute  to 
the  flag,  breakfast,  camp  duties,  in- 
spection, occupations,  games,  read- 
ing aloud,  and  now  and  then  a  hike. 
After  dinner  a  rest  period,  then 
bathing  and  recreation  and  more 
sports  and  games  and  reading  until 
supper.  After  supper  a  long  period 
of  free  play  before  the  nightly  "pow- 
wow" when  all  the  girls  gather 
round  the  big  open  fireplace  in  the 
camp  lodge  and  stage  impromptu  en- 
tertainments and  singfests,  recount- 
ing to  each  other  the  day's  experi- 
ences before  "Taps"  is  sounded. 


Harvard     ~peac-l?<t-<;     R-tcor<L 
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"In  recognition  of  his  years  of  social  serv- 
ice in  organizing  and  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  at  Overbrook,  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  the  Harvard 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  through 
numerous  publications  and  adresses  and  in 
many  other  ways"  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution,  was  awarded 
on  Thursday,  May  12,  at  its  annual  banquet 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York,  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences.  The  medal  was  presented  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 

Mr.  Allen  is  of  Pilgrim  ancestry,  and  of 
the  eighth  generation  of  his  family  to  live  in 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Allen  School  of  West  Newton.  He  was  edu- 
cated partly  there,  partly  in  Switzerland,  and 
received  his  A.  B.  from  Harvard  in  1884. 
He  began  his  career  with  five  years  of  class- 
room   experience,    then    was   seventeen    years 


Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  forj 
the  Blind,  and  lastly  twenty-four  years  Direc- 
tor of  Perkins  Institution.  He  took  both  these 
schools  from  the  city  and  put  them  into 
simple  but  beautiful  buildings  in  the  suburbs 
where  they  have  ample  grounds.  From  that  I 
most  remarkable  blind  man,  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  of  London,  he  brought  to  America 
new  and  refreshing  ideas  of  the  possibilities 
of  blind  youth  under  proper  stimulus.  He 
held  America  for  the  acceptance  of  Braille 
as  against  New  York  point;  he  introduced  the 
school  placements  of  graduates,  a  field  officer 
to  bring  children  into  the  school — later 
started,  in  Boston,  the  first  sight-saving  class 
in  the  public  schools  of  America,  and  lastly 
a  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
blind,  whose  students  receive  credit  from 
Harvard  University. 

He  is  Lecturer  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the 
American  Eugenics  Society,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  of 
the  Jewish  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna. 

In  1930  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.Sc. 
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TRAINING  FOR 
&  DEAF-BLIND 


Plan  New  Department  at 
FerKins  Institute 


For  the  first  lime  in  any  school  for 
either  the  cleat  or  the  blind,  a  depart- 
ment to  educate  pupils  with  the  double 
handicap  of  blindness  and  deafness,  is 
to  be  opened  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown   in   the  fall. 

The  medium  of  electricity  has  greatly 
advanced  the  work  for  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  new  department  at  Perkins  will 
have  available  electrical  contrivances 
through  which  the  sound  will  be  carried 
to  the  mind  through  bone  conduction, 
which  opens  up  unrealized  ways  of  con- 
veying speech  to  those  who  cannot  hear. 

This  special  apparatus  has  not  only 
the  power  to  convey  sound  but  is  also 
used  to  stimulate  hearing,  if  that  sense 
hac  not   entirely   atrophied. 

J  hly    ir    1^32 

WILL  START 
DIVISION  FOR 
%   DEAF 


With  the  opening  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  September 
there  will  be  started  a  new  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf-blind.  Pupils 
with  the  double  handicap  of  blind- 
ness and  deafness  which  is  often 
accompanied  also  by  the  obstacle 
of  muteness,  will  be  received.  Spe- 
cial training  will  open  the  doors 
of  these  closed  senses  so  that  they 
can  acquire  an  education  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  that  others  ordi- 
narily possess.  The  establishment 
of  this  department  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  any  school  either  for 
the  deaf  or  the  blind. 

In  announcing  the  beginning  of 
this  new  department  Director 
Gabriel  Farrell  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion said  that  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  deaf-blind  is  one  that  be- 
longs rightly  to  the  Watertown 
school,  for  it  was  at  Perkins  that 
the  first  deaf-blind  mute  was  ever 
taught.  This  was  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  whom  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  first  director  of  Perkins, 
brought  to  the  school  in  183  7  and 
through  his  own  ingenuity  devised 
original  methods  to  convey  to 
Laura  the  ideas  upon  which  her 
education  was  built:  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  interest  created  by  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman  that 
the  family  of  Helen  Keller  applied 
to  Perkins  for  advice  and  from  this 
school  came  likewise  the  guide  and 


mentor  of  Miss  Keller,  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  teacher  at  Perkins. 

Work  for  the  deal-blind  has  ad- 
vanced since  the  days  of  Laura 
Bridgman  for  now  the  medium  of 
electricity  has  opened  new  ways. 
The  new  department  at  Perkins 
will  have  available  electrical  con- 
trivances through  which  sound 
will  be  carried  to  the  mind  through 
bone  conduction  and  which  opens 
up  unrealized  ways  of  conveying 
speech  to  those  who  cannot  hear. 
This  apparatus  has  not  only  the 
power  to  convey  sound  but  is  also 
used  to  stimulate  hearing  if  that 
sense  has  not  entirely  atrophied. 

The  department  of  the  deaf- 
blind  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  who  came  to 
the  staff  of  Perkins  a  year  ago. 
Miss  Hall  has  been  trained  in  the 
technique  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  brings  to  Perkins  the 
skilled  methods  of  that  form  of  in- 
struction. Supplementing  her  spe- 
cialized training  will  be  the  para- 
phernalia for  the  education  of  the 
blind  which  is  available  at  Perkins. 
For  one  hundred  years  this  school 
has  been  teaching  blind  children 
and  from  time  to  time  through  the 
last  half  century  has.  had  among 
its  pupils  deaf-mutes  who  were  al- 
so blind.  Many  recall  the  names 
of  Tommy  Stringer,  Elizabeth  Rob- 
in, Cora  Crocker,  Edith  Thomas, 
Marion  Rostrom,  Clarence  God- 
dard  and  Helen  Schultz.  Now  a 
regularly  established  department 
with  all  modern  equipment  for 
these  doubly  handicapped  children 
will  be  maintained  at  the  century 
old  school  in  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts,      __- 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION 
TO  TEACH  DEAF-BLIND 

A  department  for  tne  deaf-blind  will 
be  opened  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
land  Massachusetts  School  for  the  .Blind 
I  in  September,  with  Miss  Innis  B.  Hall 
I  in  charge,  it  is  announced  by  Gabriel 
I  Farrell,  director  of  the  institution.  It 
will  be  the  nrst  department  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

Director  Farrell  points  out  that  in 
I  1837  the'  first  director  of  Perkins,  Dr. 
j  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  brought  a  deal* 
blind  student,  Laura  Bridgman.  to  Per- 
kins and  devised  original  methods  to 
instruct  her.  So  successful  was  he  that 
Helen  Keller's  family  applied  to  him 
for  advise  and  the  guide  and  mentor  of 
Miss  Keller.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
learned  the  new  methods  while  teach- 
ing at  the  school. 

Electricity  is  ribw  an  important  part 
of  such  teaching  methods.  Electrical 
contrivances  by  which  sound  can  be 
carried  to  the  mind  through  bone  con- 
duction will  be  available.  The  appara- 
tus will  also  stimulate  hearing  if  that 
sense  has  not  entirely  atrophied. 
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WARD— TILTON 

Fred  C.  Ward,  blind  since  child- 
hood, a  former  employe  in  Keene 
chair  shops  and  of  late  years  fore- 
man of  the  state  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  Concord,  was  married  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  to  Miss  Doris  Til- 
ton  of  the  Capital  city. 

Only  a  few  friends  were  present, 
the  few  who  knew  of  the  romance 
which  began  a  year  ago  when  Ward, 
who  is  30,mefc  his  20-year-olri  bride  at 
a  church  social.  He  had  just  arrived 
in  the  city  at  that  time  to  take  <»er 
the  supervision  of  the  state  work- 
shop, which  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  moved  from  Manchester. 

Miss  Tilton,  an  active  church 
worker  and  editor  of  the  South 
Church  Bulletin,  a  weekly  paper, 
was  in  charge  of  the  social.  Ward 
said  that  he  was  looking  for  a  good 
home  in  which  to  lodge  until  he 
became  settled  in  his  new  position,' 
and  he  finally  arranged  to  take  a 
room  at  the  home  of  Miss  Tilton's 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Tilton. 

Ward  has  not  permitted  his 
handicap  to  stand  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess. He  studied  for  10  years  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  then  secured 
employment  in  chair  factories  in 
Keene  and  in  Vermont  while  con- 
tinuing studies  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

He  made  several  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  officials  in  charge  of  such 
work  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  in  return  was 
given  an  opportunity  in  instruction 
of  others  afficted  like  himself.  He 
received  appointment  as  foreman  of 
the  large  state  workshop  several 
months  before  it  was  moved  to  Con- 
cord from  Manchester. 
I  Upon  their  return  from  a  wedding 
trip  the  couple  will  reside  in  Con- 
cord. 
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THE  New  York  Public  Library 
reports  the  largest  circulation 
of  books  for  the  blind  in  its  his- 
tory. This  is  alsu  «roe  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  is  due  partly 
to  the  increase  of  unemployment  among 
the  sightless  and  partly  to  the  passage  of 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  appropriating 
$100,000  yearly  for  books  for  the  blind. 
Funds  are  administered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  director  of  the  proj- 
ect is  Herman  H.  B.  Meyer  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service-  Under  his  di- 
rection fourteen  new  titles  have  been  em- 
bossed and  are  in  circulation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Titles  embossed  were  taken  from  lists 
sent  Dr.  Meyer  by  the  American  Library 
Association  committee  on  work  with  the 
blind,  the  report  of  whose  work  is  in- 
cluded in  the  A.  L.  A.  bulletin.  A  book 
of  the  minute  committee  was  appointed 
by  Dr.  Meyer  to  offer  suggestions  each 
month  for  the  embossing  of  one  title  of 
fiction  each  month  and  one  of  non-fiction. 
Braille  music  scores  have  been  very 
popular  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
with  the  circulation  reaching  five  thous- 
and last  year.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  li- 
brary that  a  small  group  of  volunteer 
transcribers  may  be  maintained  to  put 
special  books  into  Braille  as  occasion  de- 
mands. By  means  of  a  fund  the  library 
co-operates  with  the  American  Braille 
Press  in  the  publication  of  the  Braille 
Book  Review,  a  guide  to  Braille  publica- 
tions published  here  and  in  England. 

The  department  of  the  blind,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  was  selected  as  the  point 
of  distribution  for  white  enameled  ernes 
given  to  the  blind  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
Missouri.  A  recent  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary   Bulletin    show  .  e    of    a 


lar;  3  group  of  the  sightless  receiving 
these  canes  whnch  are  so  useful  in  traffic. 
Volunteer  transcribers  at  this  library 
have  completed  forty-six  Braille  volumes 
since  April  of  last  year. 

The  Junior  League,  according  to  Miss 
Carson's  report,  has  been  most  helpful 
in  aiding  the  blind  through  the  public 
library.  An  Indiana  chapter  of  the  social 
organization  transcribed  a  novel  and '  a 
book  list  during  the  past  year.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Detroit  sixty  subscriptions  of 
the  Braille  Book  Review  have  been  given 
away.  In    Philadelphia,    Mrs.    George 

Wharton  Pepper  and  the  Junior  League 
of  Philadelphia  co-operated  with  the 
Lloyd  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  to 
have  eight  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  em- 
bossed by  the  Vaughan  Press  for  the  li- 
brary there.  In  California  the  Red  Cross 
does  the  transcribing  and  in  Chicago  a 
lodge  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Sisters. 
The  latter  transcribed  nearly  three  thou- 
sand pages  of  music  and  more  than  two 
thousand  pages  of  Latin,  Spanish  and 
French  for  musicians  and  high  school 
students. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Library  for  the  Blind. 
is  in  charge  of  Roy  Prank,  a  blind  student 
who  received  his  degree  this  year  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  took  charge 
of  the  library  at  the  beginning  of  the 
vear.  A  special  feature  in  Braille  tran- 
scribing was  tried  this  year  at  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  by  which  mutilated  books 
were  restored  to  service.  "When  a  few 
pages  of  a  book  were  missing  or  badly 
torn,  the  library  had  these  pages  copied 
by  a  transcriber.  The  new  pages  were 
then  inserted  into  the  book  by  the  li- 
brary bindery. 

The  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
reports  an  increase,  in  circulation.  Fiction 
is  the  most  in  demand  there,  though  the 
reference  library  of  "Blindiana"  litera- 
ture has  been  a  busy  place  all  year,  with 
groups  reading  and  studying.  The  Okla- 
homa Library  Commission  has  two  cata- 
logues of  its  books  for  the  blind,  one  s:t 
Braille  and  another  in  ink  print.  The 
Braille  catalogue  was  furnished  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  State  school  at  Mus- 
kogee. Many  libraries  confess  a  reduction 
in  their  budgets  which  seriously  hampers 
their  work  with  the  blind.      ' 


■  Ca  /ptt7,  M  ass.,     fil e vus 

Blind  Musical 
)  Genius  at  Asbury 
Vespers  Sunday 

Antonio  Martone,  the  blind 
Italian  musical  genius,  will  give  the 
musical  program  at  the  "Vesper  under 
the  pines"  in  Asbury  Grove  Sunday 
afternoon.  In  addition  to  being  the  | 
master  of  several  instruments  Mr. 
Martone  has  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  | 
which  will  be  heard  to  advantage  In 
the  natural  temple  of  the  pines. 

Several  requests  have  come  to  the 
speaker  at  these  vespers,  Hev.  Harold 
Lancaster,  to  repeat  at  this  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon  the  address  given 
In  Wesley  church  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  "God  and  people  who  feel  that 
they  are  losing  out."  This  address 
was  based  on  an  anonymous  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  minister.  In  accord 
with  the  requests  the  letter  will  be 
dealt  with  at  the  outdoor  service  next 
Sunday.  The  program  begins  at  4 
o'clock. 
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The  Sunday  School  class  taught  by 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Bearce  had  as  a  guest  July 
24,  Miss  Velma  McGovern. 

The  lesson  dealt  with  the  ways  in| 
which  the  Bible  is  made  available  to 
every  one  by  publication  in  many  lan- 
guages and  dialects  and  finally  to  blind' 
people  by  means  of  the  Braille  editioni 
which  they  can  read  by  touch. 

Miss  McGovern,  who  is  spending  the 
summer  with  Mrs.  James  Lovering,  has, 
been  blind  from  birth  and  she  very 
kindly  brought  a  volume  of  the  Braille 
Bible  and  read  several  passages  Eo Htne 
children  while  they  followed  in  their 
own  Bibles. 

She  also  showed  them  how  she 
writes,  using  a  corrugated  card  as  a 
guide  for  lines  and  spacing  letters  and 
words  by  her  fingers,  and  demonstrat- 
ed the  method  of  writing  Braille  which 
she  does  quite  rapidly. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  much 
interested  and  impressed  by  the  cour- 
age and  ability  that  can  so  far  over- 
come such  a  handicap  as  lack  of  vision. 


Blind  Clinton  Tenor  To 
Arrive  Saturday  For 
Recital  Here 


.....cial  Despatch  to  The  Press  Herald 
Harrison.  July  29.— Vinal  Young,  25, 
blind  tenor  of  Clinton  who  has  be-ii 
studying  voice  the  last  two  years  with. 
Professor  Harrison  at  his  music  camp 
here,  will  go  to  Portland  Saturday 
afternoon  to  give  his  first  radio  re- 
cital, fulfilling  an  ambition  of  years. 
Young  has  been  blind  13  years.  He 
lost  his  sight  in  the  explosion  of  a 
dynamite  cap  in  1919.  After  losing 
his  sight  he  studied  at  the  Perkins. 
Institute  of  the  Blind  in  Boston  aim' 
while  there  appeared  in  Huh  r.heaters 
in  an  acrobatic  and  contortion  act. 
Besides  being  a,  talented  vocalist  he 
is  a  pianist  and  organist. 


BoSTon,  Maxx     Gjale 
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GREEK  AMERICANS  HONOR  MEMORY 
$  OF  DR  ANAGNOSTOPOLOUS  AND  DILBOY 


Place  Wreaths  on  Statues  of  Friend  of  Blind  and  of  World  War  Hero- 
Archbishop  Conducts  Rites 


LAYING    OP   WREATH   ON   STATUE  OP   DR  MICHAEL   ANAGNOSTOPULOS   AT  PERKINS    INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND 
Left   to   Kicnt.   in   Foreground — Mrs   Aurania  Generalis:    Ge  nnre    P.     Rose,    <rrand    president,    of    Greek-American    FrorresFive 
on:  Dr  Demosthenes  Generalia,  president  of  Lowed  Chapter,    G.    P.    A.:    Archbishop    Athenagoras.    Tasos    ^luntanos.    vice 
President   of    G.  .P.    A. 


Two  Greek  heroes  of  Greater  Boston 
■were  honored  yesterday  afternoon  by 
delegates  who  are  attending  the  j 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Greek-American  Progressive  Associa- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Statler.  While  the 
committees  organized  at  .the  morning 
business  session  went  into  executive 
meetings  to  start  their  work,  a  large 
group  of  the  other  delegates  went  to  i 
Watertown,  and  then  over  to  Somer- 
ville. 

In  Watertown  they  visited  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  for  Blind,  where  they 
placecTTr^math  before  the  statue  of 
Dr  Michael  Anagnostopolous,  pioneer 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blind, 
originator  of  kindergarten  work  for' 
blind  children,   and   one  of  the  found- 1 


|  ers  of  this  institution.     In  Somerville,  > 
at  the   City  Hall,    George  Dilboy.  one 
[  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of  the  World 
War,  was  similarly  honored. 

Archbishop  Athenagoras,  head  of  the 
Greek    Orthodox    Church    in    America, 
officiated    at    each    place,    chanting    a 
brief   religious   service    in   memory   of 
!  the   Greek   being   honored.     In   Water- 
i  town,  he  was  followed  by  Br  Demos- 
[  thenes   Generales   of   Lowell   who   was 
i  associated  with  Dr  Anagnostopolous  in 
i  some    of    his    activities.      He    paid    a 
,  fervent  tribute  to  his  services. 
I      In     Somerville,     George     J.     Moran, 
j  vice  president  and  acting  Mayor  of  the 
city,    welcomed   the   group    and    spoke 
,  in    tribute     to     George     Dilboy.     Arch- 
bishop      Athenagoras       conducted       a 
similar  brief  service  here.    Among  the 
speakers   were  George   P.  Rose,  grand 
I  president    of     the     organization,     and 


Demetrios  Theoptiilatos.  grand  sec- 
retary. Others  in  the  official  group 
on  this  trip  were  Tasos  Mundanos, 
vice  president  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
from  California  ;  Nicholas  H.  Pappas, 
chairman  of  the  convention  commit- 
tee; George  A.  Stavros,  president  of 
Herodatus  Lodge,  Boston,  and  Basilios 
D.  Hamouzakos,  newly  elected  chair- 
man of  the  convention. 

Yesterday  morning  and  last  evening 
were  spent  in  business  sessions  of  the 
convention,  and  today  will  be  spent  in  ' 
the  same  way,  behind  closely  guarded  | 
doors,    through    which    only    members  | 
of  the  secret  society  itself  will  be  ad- 
mitted.    This     evening,     however,     the  | 
annual  banquet  will  occur  with  Mayor  | 
Curley      scheduled       to      deliver      the 
principal    address,     and    many    others 
invited  to  attend.     George  A.   Stavros 
will  be  toastmaster. 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S 

DAUGHTER  HURT 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.,* Aug  1  (AP)- Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  80,  daughter  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  wrote  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  was  injured 
today  in  an  automobile  accident.  She 
was  taken  to  Newport  Hospital  for 
treatment  of  lacerations  and  an  injury 
to  her  back.  Her  automobile  was  in 
collision    with    a    delivery    truck. 
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Blind  Girls  Are 
Made  Happy  by 
Scouting  Work 


Rhode    Island    Group    Isi 

Enthusiastic  in  Outlet 

for  Energies 


Each  Wednesday  morning  this  sum- 
mer, eight  Rhode  Island  girls,  handi- 
capped through  blindness,  will  meet  at 
Girl  Scout  House  on  Benefit  street  as 
members  of  the  newest  Girl  Scout  group 
in  the  Providence  Council.  Every  week 
"the  thrill  of  a  lifetime"  will  come  to 
these  children  from  10  to  15  years  of 
age,  who  are  enabled  to  learn  Scouting 
exactly  as  normal  girls  do,  in  a  troop  re- 
cently formed  for  their  exclusive  mem- 
bership. 

This  is  the  second  group  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized  in  New  England,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hoffman,  who,  as 
regional  chairman  of  extension  Scouting 
for  -the  blind,  deaf  and  crippled,  in  the 
six  States,  has  charge  of  the  project. 
The  first  group  was  active  last  year  at 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Enthusiastic  members  were  learning  to 
tie  knots  yesterday,  in  a  circle  at  Girl 
Scout  House.  Each  young  girl,  as  she 
walked  into  the  room,  was  greeted  by 
name  by  those  already  there.  Sightless, 
they  recognized  the  voices  of  their  com- 
rades, and  of  Mrs.  Hoffman  when  she 
appeared. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Hilton,  captain  of 
Troop  10  of  Providence,  and  leader  of1 
the  blind  girlr,  circulated  in  the  group 
to  guide  them  in  their  work.  Another 
helper  was  Eleanor  Irving,  a  Pawtucket^ 
Scout,  who  Has  normal  eyesight,  but  has 
volunteered  to  assist  the  less  fortunate^ 
children.  Mrs.  Hoffman  likewise  was] 
there  to  encourage  and  inspire. 

It  was  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Bureau  for  the>; 
Blind  that  Mrs.  Hoffman  was  able  to  getj 
together  this  first  Rhode  Island  group 
of  blind  girls.  The  Rhode  Island  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  also  has  assist- 
ed, to  the  extent  of  providing  funds  for 
Braille  books  necessary  for  the  nature 
study  program. 

"The  girls  learn  quickly  and  are 
thrilled  about  everything.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  teach  them,"  Mrs.  Hoffman  said. 
"And  the  great  advantage  to  them,  aside  ; 
from  the  fun.  comes  In  their  contact  J 
with  normal  girls  and  in  the  overcoming 
of  all  handicaps  to  pass  the  tests  just 
as  the  regular  Scouts  do." 

Although  a  patrol  usually  consists  of 
eight  members,  this  group  has  been  di- 
vided into  two  skeleton  patrols  of  four 
girls  each,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
of  greater  interest.  The  patrol  leaders, 
Frances  Buckley  and  Eva  Del  Padre,  both 
of   Providence,    and    also   the   members  I 


want  to  "make"  the  tenderfoot  rank. 

"This  shows  that  the  Girl  Scout  pro- 
gram can  be  applied  in  every  situation, 
for  every  kind  of  girl,",  according  to  Mrs. 
Hoffman.  "Troops  already  have  been 
formed  In  the  State  for  the  deaf  and  the 
crippled,  and  now  these  blind  children 
are  being  prepared  so  they  may  take  part 
In  Scout  work  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place." 

The  organization  In  Rhode  Island  fol- 
lows the  program  arranged  by  the  na- 
tional association  within  the  last  year 
to  care  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Mrs.  Hoffman  is  preparing  to  select  a/ 
committee  to  assist  her  in  supervising 
and  organizing  such  groups  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  'the  new  troop  at- 
tend Perkins  Institute  in  the  winter- 
time, and  it  is  hoped  that  next  season 
they  may  carry  on  the  work  which  they 
have  begun  during  vacation. 

The  weekly  meetings  are  held  at  10 :30 
o'clock  and  the  work  includes  knot- 
tying,  nature  study,  Girl  Scout  laws,  the 
promise,  the  salute  and  the  etiquette  of 
the  flag.  Next  week  they  will  begin  re-  ; 
hearsals  for  a  skit,  based  on  courtesy,  to 
be  given  before  the  Eastern  States  Con- 
ference for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
to  meet  in  this  State  Sept.  7,  8  and  9. 
Another  feature  will  be  a  visit  to  the 
Providence  day  camp.  Rock  Ridge,  for 
an  outdoor  meal  and  sports  program. 

Besides  the  patrol  leaders,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  Matilda  Furtada, 
Marie  Delia  Monte,  Alice  Miller,  Marion 
Whitman,  all  of  this  city;  Everill  Taylor 
of  Cranston  and  Lillian  Davie  of  Paw- 
tucket. 
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Police  have  been  watching  the  or- 
chards and  garden  at  Perkins  Lusti- 
tution  for  the  Blind.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  boys  raiding  the  prem- 
ises for  fruit. 
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Blind  Orphan  Eskimo  Girl 
to  Devote  Life  to  Teaching 


Alaska,  where  blindness  find.1; 
most  of  its  victims,  will  be  the 
home  of  a  second  Helen  Keller. 
■  Melba  Call,  an  orphaned  Eskimo, 
of  Tlympia,  Wash.,  has  completed 
her  education  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  Blind,  in  Watertown.  Mass., 
and  will  go  back  to  help  her  own 
people  in  Alaska. 

The  girl,' was  found  by  Dr.  Linus1 
French,  an  American  physician. 
'  She  had  been  left  to  starve  hi'  an 
igloo.  Scurvy  had  made  her  a 
cripple.  He  took  her  to  the  hospital 
in  Nushigak,  where-  she  was  found 
by  Mrs.  Corinne  Call,  an  American 
teacher.  Mrs.  Cill  adopted  Malva 
when  she  was  two.  She  changed  the 
girl's  name  to  Melba   Call. 

A  scholarship  to  Perkins  Institute 
was  won  in  the  blind  school  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.  She  was  considered 
the  most  brilliant  student  in  the  in- 
stitute since  it  counted  the  famed 
Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgeman 
among  its  outstanding  scholars. 

She  has  be?n  promised  an  Alaskan 
school,  where  she  will  spend  her 
days  teaching  blind  Eskimo  children 
how  to  see  with  their  fingers. 
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rep.  McCarthy,  blind, 
is  injured  in  crash 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
ROCKLAND,  Aug.  8 — Representative 
W.  H.  McCarthy,  blind, member  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Rockland.  Hanover  and  Hanson 
district,  sustained  cuts  and  bruises  ] 
about  the  head  and  shoulders  today  : 
when  his  automobile,  driven  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Ann  McCarthy,  I 
was  struck  and  forced  against  a  tree  by 
a  milk  truck  which  came  out  of  a  side 
road  on  the  highway  between  Carver 
and  Plimpton. 

Both  McCarthy  and  his  daughter 
were  thrown  out.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Weymouth  Hospital  and  was  able 
to  go  home  tonight  after  treatment. 
Miss  McCarthy  sustained  cuts.  The  Mc- 
Carthy car  was  damaged. 

Miss  McCarthy  was  unable  to  tell 
police  who  was  the  driver  of  the  truck. 


/*r 


Blind  Girls  Start  Own  Scout  Troop,  First  of  Kind  in  State    . 


Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hoffman,  the  group  shown  above 
has  begun  to  take  part  in  Girl  Scout  activities,  and  by  means  of 
Braille  text-books  will  learn  the  same  ritual  for  advancement  through 
the  ranks  as  sighted  glrjs  are  given.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Hilton,  captain  of 
Troop  10  is  pictured  here  reading  instructions  on  use  of  the  flag  to  these 
newest  recruits  to  scouting.  The  girls  seated  in  chairs  are.  left  to  right, 
Marion  Whitman,  Frances  Buckley,  Marie  Delia  Monte  and  Matilda  Fur- 
tado.  Alice  Miller,  Eva  Del  Padre,  Everill  Taylor  and  Lillian  Davie  are  the 
girls  on  the  floor.  The  blind  teaches  the  blind  in  the  lower  picture, 
showing  Marie  Delia  Monte  and  Matilda  Furtado  receiving  a  lesson  in 
knot-tying  from  Frances  Buckley  and  Eva  Del  Padre.  All  are  Perkins 
Institute  pupils. 


G  rap -r,.-^  N  0    N?ws  y-T/'-rnes 
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Miss  Viola  Eid,  Blind  Girl 
From  Walhalla,  Wins 
Massachusetts  Scholarship) 

Om  of  the  most  outstanding 
scholastic  records  made  by  a  North 
Dakota  college  student  is  that  made  ! 
by  Miss  Viola  Eid,  daughter  of  Mr. ! 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eid  of  the  Crown; 
Centre  district  near  Walhalla. 

Despite  the  physical  handicap  of 
blindness,  Miss  Eid  was  the  saluta-  j 
torian    of    this     year's     graduating' 
class  at  Concordia  college  at  Moor-  I 
head,  Minn.,   and  recently  received 
word  that  she  had  been  awarded  a 
scholarship      for      graduate      study 
;  from  the  American  Foundation  fo" 
j  the  Blind.     She  will  leave  in  Sep-  ' 
tember   to   take   up   graduate   study  j 
at   Perkins   Institute    for    the   Blind 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  will  also 
study  at  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Eid  completed  her  second- 
ary education  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Bathgate,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  Concordia 
this  spring  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Handicapped  as  she  has  been 
she  found  it  necessary  to  pursue 
literary  rather  than  laboratory  sub- 
jects, and  her  major  studies  have 
been  in  English  and  history. 


— Mr.  Fred  Gould,  who  has  been 
visiting  his  sister,  Airs.  1<\  O.  Wyman 
of  71  Prescott  st.  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Boston.  Although  handi- 
capped by  total  blindness,  Mr.  Gould 
is  a  skillful  operator  of  a  type  setting 
machine  which  puts  textbooks,  current 
literature,  including  novels,  into  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  dots  which 
translates  through  finger  tips  what 
blind  eyes  cannot  read.  Mr.  Gould  re- 
ceived his  instruction  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Anagnos  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, South  Boston  and  he  is  pro- 
ficient in  cane  seating,  mattress  mak- 
ing and  other  activities  and  played 
tenor  horn  in  the  band. 
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Cookbook  for  the  Blind! 


/GOVERNMENT  is  ingenious  in  finding  ways  of  spending  the 
people's  money. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  just  issued  a  cook- 
book for  the  blind.  It  is  printed  in  Braille,  raised  lettering 
which  the  bTmcrtead  with  the  fingertips.  The  cookbook  con- 
tains recipes  tested  in  the  department's  bureau  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Government  money  spent  to  aid  the  blind  is  money  well 
spent.  But  spending  money  to  prepare  cookbooks  for  the  blind 
is  a  wild  venture.  No  doubt  there  are  blind  persons  who  canj 
cook.  But  we  would  have  no  part  in  encouraging  the  blind  to 
cook,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
would  eat  food  prepared  by  a  sightless  person. 

The  blind  are  deserving  of  all  the  help  we  can  give  them. : 
We  believe  that  in  spending  government  funds  on  a  cookbook 
for  the  blind,  the  department  of  agriculture  indulged  in  a  fancy 
with  money  which  might  have  been  used  to  the  better  advan- 
tage of  persons  living  in  a  world  of  darkness. 


fit  s~To  77  Al<3  ss.  Tra  i/<?U_r_ 

^  Tne  Frying  Pan 

People's  Editor: 

I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  writer 
of  Thursday  night's  editorial  entitled 
"Cookbook  for  the  Blind."  In  the 
first  place  the  government  showed  no 
ingenuity  in  getting  out  this  book.  It 
was  a  perfectly  obvious  and  practical 
thing  to  do,  and  should  be  at  least  as 
valuable  as  most  department  bulle- 
tins- The  reviewer  need  not  fear  that 
his  burden  of  taxes  may  be  increased 
by  this  "wild  venture." 

In  the  second  place  Braille  is.  not 
"raised  lettering"  but  a  system  of 
raised  points. 

In  the  third  place  the  writer's 
ignorance  of  his  subject  is  accentu- 
ated by  his  ugly  insinuation  that  no 
one  would  want  to  eat  food  prepared 
by  a  sightless  person.  Can  he  give  any 
reason  for  this  attitude?  Does  he  get 
his  ideas  from  the  blind  beggar  on 
the  street  corner,  or  has  he  partaken 
of  a  tasteless  and  (horrors)  not  too 
daintily  prepared  meal  at  the  home 
of  some  blind  person?  Would  he  con- 
demn all  the  blind  for  these  reasons? 
I  have  eaten  many  such  meals  in  the 
homes  of  the  seeing,  and  still  I  be- 
lieve that  many  seeing  people  can 
cook.  I  am  equally  positive  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  blind  can  cook. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
education  of  Mr.  Editorial  Writer.  If 
he  can  bring  himself  to  feel  that  his 
life  would  not  be  endangered  by  eat- 
ing a  meal  prepared  by  me,  in  my 
home,  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
have  him  come  and  be  enlightened. 
He  might  find  inspiration  here  to  en- 
able him  to  correct  (as  I  am  sure  he 
would  wish  to)  the  entirely  erroneous 
impression  Unfortunately  broadcast 
in  this  editorial.  The  blind  need  to 
be  understood,  not  guessed  at  or 
sympathized  with. 

MADELEINE  D.  BROOKS. 

Waltham. 


a,e  future. 


CONCERT 


ROBERT  CRAIG  BARRETT,  Baritone 

MANUEL  RUBIN,  Pianist 

MISS  RUTH  BARRETT,  Pianist 


Colonial  Theatre,   Bradford,  Vt. 
TUESDAY  EVENING,       AUGUST  16,  1932 

8:15   P.   M. 


Baritone  Solos: 

THE  HEAVENS  ARE  DECLARING       -       Beethoven 
O  GOD,  HAVE  MERCY,  from  "St.  Paul"    Mendelssohn 

INVICTUS Huhn 

Mr.  Barrett 

Piano  Solos : 

WHIMS Schumann 

BUTTERFLIES Grieg 

VENITIENNE Godard 

Miss  Barrett 

Baritone  Solos : 

O  LET  NIGHT  SPEAK  OF  ME       -      -       Chadwick 

BECAUSE d'Hardelot 

EVENING Rubin 

Mr.  Barrett 
Two  Pianos: 

CONCERTO  IN  G  MINOR         -        -        Mendelssohn 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

Mr.  Rubin  and  Miss  Barrett 
Baritone  Solos : 

FRIENDS  OF  YESTERDAY        -         -        -        Simpson 
OH,  PROMISE  ME  -j  deKoven 

THE  TRUMPETER Dix 

THREE  FOR  JACK Squires 

Mr.  Barrett 
Piano  Solos : 

DANSE  NEGRE Scott 

TO  SPRING Grieg 

PRELUDE  IN  C  SHARP  MINOR      -     Rachmanninoff 
Mr.  Rubin 
Baritone  Solos : 

KASIMIRI  SONG        -        -        -        Woodforde-Finden 
PASSING  BY         ------         Purcell 

A  BROWN  BIRD  SINGING         -        -        -        Wood 
Mr.  Barrett 


J 
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the  work  until  1906.  Because  of  his 
interest  in  smaller  children,  he  started 
the  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
This  was  moved  to  Watertown  in  1913, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Lower 
school. 

Perkins  Institution,  comprising  two 
distinct  groups  of  buildings,  occupies 
the  33  acres  of  the  old  Stickney  es- 
tate. The  buildings  are  of  Tudor 
Gothic  architecture,  isurrounded  by 
many  beautiful  gardens,  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  Lower  school  has  four 
cottages  built  around  Anagnos  court, 
each  accommodating  32  pupils.  There 
is  a  boys'  kindergarten,  boys'  pri- 
mary, girls'  kindergarten  and  girls' 
primary  in  this  group.  Here,  also, 
they  have  their  own  class  rooms,  gym- 
nasium, and  a  fine  large  assembly 
hall. 

The  Upper  school,  for  pupils  over 
thirteen,  has  3  groups  of  buildings. 
The  center  group  has  a  wonderful 
tower  in  which  there  is  a  fine  set  of 
chimes.  Here  is  the  administration 
department,  with  a  fine  museum 
where  the  pupils  have  object  lessons. 
In  the  balcony  upstairs  is  a  museum 
of  various  things  in  the  interest  of 
the  work  for  the  blind,  such  as  mode's, 
games,  apparatus,  photographs,  paint- 
ings, etc.  A  large  library  is  well 
stocked  with  Braille  music,  and  sup- 
plies raised-typed  books  to  over  900 
finger  readers.  The  chapel  is  known 
as  the  Edward  E.  Allen  Hall,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  splendid  work  done 
by  Dr  Allen,  retired  last  year  after  24 
years  as  Director  of  Perkins.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  fine  gymnasium,  and  swim- 
ming pool,  the  girls  and  the  boys  have 
their  own  recitation,  music  piact'se, 
manual  training  and  science  rooms. 
They  have  the  ordinary  academic  sub- 
jects, handwork,  splendid  training  in 
music;  both  piano  and  voice. 

On  the  boys'  side  they  have  4  cot- 
tages built  in  a  hollow  square  known 
as  "The  Close",  where  the  students 
may    walk    with    safety.      The    girls 


family,    Papaver   Somniferum,   is   the 
source  of  the  narcotic,  opium. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

V.  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
Miss  Edith  Parker 
(We  take  great^pleasure  in  presenting 
the  following  contribution  typed  for  The 
Cast  by  Miss  Parker,  a  Wind  patient  here 
to  recover  her  health  impaired  by  her 
many  duties  when  teaching  her  fellow 
blind.  Another  article  toy  Miss  Parker — 
"The'  Deaf  Blind" — will  be  published  in 
the  near  future.     Ed.) 


"God  took  my  sight,  so  that  my 
soul  might  see,"  said  Clarence  Hawks, 
who  writes  such  delightful  children's 
nature  stor'.es.  To  him  and  to  sd 
many  others  who  are  blind,  this  is 
not  the  dull,  drab,  world  that  it 
might  be  if  it  hadn't  been  for  various 
folk  who  have  helned  to  open  up  a 
new  world  for  the  blind. 

In  1829  a  group  of  men  headed  by 
Dr  Fisher  decided  that  the  blind  chil- 
dren should  be  educated.  Nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  blind  up  to 
this  time  in  America,  so  they  incor- 
porated what  later  became  "Perkins 
Institution."  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a 
young  physician,  was  selected  to 
start  the  work,  and  was  sent  abroad 
to  study  the  work  there.  In  1832, 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  doors 
of  his  home  were  opened  and  the  first 
two  pupils,  Abbie  and  Sophie  Carter 
of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  were  en- 
rolled. The  work  grew  so  fast  that 
they  had  to  have  more  room,  and 
Colonel  H.  Perkins  gave  his  lovely 
home  on  Pearl  street,  Boston.  A  few 
years  later,  when  they  needed  even 
larger  quarters,  the  Mt.  Washington 
hotel,  South  Boston,  was  procured. 
Here  the  school  remained  until  1912, 
when  it  was  moved  to  its  presen'; 
splendid  site  in  Watertown,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  river. 

After  many  years  of  fine  work,  Dr 
Howe  (husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic")  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr  Anagnos,  who  carried  on 


GET     A     SUBSCRIPTION 


Blind   by   Jarvis   Worden,    State    super- 
visor of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 


ammonia  im»a  1(,  ,.)lut=l  t„  uo  _ 
pared  for  a  similar  emergency  in 
the  future. 
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THE  CAST  for 
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have  a  similar  group,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  domestic  science  house.  E- 
very  cottage  accommodates  20  stu- 
dents. Besides  the  academic  train- 
ing, they  are  taught  in  the  care  of 
the  house,  run  on  the  family  plan, 
such  as  setting  and  serving  the  table, 
washing  the  dishes,  dusting,  and  car- 
ing for  one's  room. 

For  the  advanced  music  pupils  who 
may  wish  to  teach,  there  is  the  Nor- 
mal course  with  instruction  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  A  number  of 
years  ago  Dr  Allen  started  a  course 
in  the  "History  and  Education  of  the 
Blind",  which  comes  under  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education. 
This  is  followed  by  a  Special  Methodi 
Course.  These  are  especially  adapted 
for  teachers  or  others  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

VACATIONS 

Mra  Milligan  the  next  2  wks,  with 
her  folk  in  Waterboro,  Maine.  .  .  Mr 
Datsenko  is  enjoying  this  month  in 
NH,  shewing  his  Hudson  to  the  na- 
tives . .  A  Mrs  iiang  spent  the  past  2 
wks  motlpring  wiith  friends  in  Can.  & 
Novie . .  A  Al  sp&nt  his  vacation  last 
mo.  at  Pbcasset,'t  not  Loon  Pond,  as 
we  thougfit...  Mir  &  Mrs  Holmes  & 
Tom  returned  froni  Niagara  the  22d, 
spending  toe  remainder  of  their  va- 
cation at  their  car4p,  returning  here 
the   15th .  .  A  Dr  Kafeserstein  had  the 

first  half  of ;  this  mdn Mr  &  Mrs 

Pratt  &  Joh|i,  9,  staged  at  Mr  Quel- 
le's  cottage  ih  Marios . . .  Miss  Har- 
ney had  the  last  2  in\  July Mr 

Hardy,  the  last  wk  m  July  &  the 
first  in  August . . .  Miss  Walker,  the 
past  2  wks .  .  \  Miss  Currier,  Aug  21 
to  Sept.  18  ii|  Bermuda,  with  her 
sister..,.  Mr  Hjpnnedy,  St.,  in  Novie 
for  this  mon..|  Fr  O'Brljen,  last  wk 
in  June,  first  2|Tuly...  F*  Reid,  last 
2  July,  first  wk  of  Aug .....  Mrs 
White's  began  the  12th,  for '2  wks. .  . 
Miss  Nute's  ends  Labor  Day,  after  a 
month  climbing  the  mts  in  NH. 
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BOSTON 

Charles  L.  H.  Wagner 

Where     the     Golden     Dome     on    the 
Highest  Hill 

Refulgent  gleams  when  the  sun- 
beams  shine, 
Where    the    river    Charles    with    its 
wonder-thrill 
Inspires     the     vibrant  i  Heart     of 

Mine; 
Where;  the   deeb   blue   Sea 

forth,  its  Arms 
And    holds    in  kond    Embrace    thf 
Shore, 
Where   a   hundred   Islets   move  their 
Charms 

And    Gem-Like   lie   at  ihe   City's 
Door; 
Where    the    White-Winged  Meets    of 
Commerce  bring 
Their     untold     Wealth     from     the 
World's    great    Marts,    l 
Where    the     Ocean-Queens    'at    their 
moorings   swing 
And  release  a  throng  of  EStpectant 
Hearts; 
Where   the   Cultured' Soul   mfeets   the 
Cultured    Soul,     \ 
Where  the   Heaven   born  AHs   like 
pearls   are   Prized, 
Where  Wisdom  shows  its   Aureole, 

Where    Liberty    is    Canonized; 
Where  the  Stranger  breathes  |he  a'r 
of  Home, 
And   feels   the   Clasp   of   a   Sincere 
Hand, 
Where  the  Gold  of  its  Heart  like  the 
Sheen   of   its    Dome 
Shines  J"'->rth  with  a  Welcome  that 
all    Lnderstand; 

That  is  BOSTON! 


Times  arc  so  hard  this  year  a~d 
the  seat  of  our  trousers  so  thin  tha 
we  can  sit  on  a  dime  and  tell  whether 
it  is  heads  or  tails.  By  the  time  Hoo- 
ver serves  two  more  years  we  can 
tell  the  date  on  th^t  dime. 

— Idaho  Blue  Bucket. 


When  You  Leave  the  Saw.  have  The  Cast  sent  to  Your  Home 


J 
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CURLS  FROM  PERKINS 

INSTITUTE  HERE 

Yaneo  Gabletsa  catered  to  some 
40  girls  from  the  Perkins..  Institute 
of  the  Blind  at  the  farm  of  Daniel 
i  GoodwiiTat  Hollis  yesterday. 

A   regular   barbecue   dinner   was 
prepared  and  arrangements  for  the 
trip  of  the  girls  to  the  farm  was 
made  by  A.   F.  Conaat  of  Bosto; 
Mass. 


H/a  lThs-m,M3SS;  tJtKts-Tpibnt 


FIGHT  FUMES 
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Donning  gas  masks  when  a  tele- 
phoned still  alarm  brought  them  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind, 

waged  a  successful  battle  with  am- 
monia fumes  in  the  boiler  room  of 
that  institution,  thus  averting  what 
might  have  been  a  catastrophe  had 
the  fumes  been  permitted  to  reach 
other   parts   of   the   building. 

Officials  of  the  institution  noti- 
fied the  fire  department  of  the 
situation  shortly  after  noon.  Taking 
two  aides  with  him.  Captain  John 
J.  Kelley  supervised  the  battle.  The 
necessity  for  masks  was  immed- 
iately apparent,  pungent  fumes 
having  entirely  enveloped  the  boil- 
er room. 

Firemen  finally  battled  their 
way  through  the  thick  clouds  being 
wafted  through  the  room  and  after 
a  minute  search  found  a .  leaking 
pipe  to  be  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
Only  a  few  minutes  was  then  re- 
quired to  remedy  the  situation. 
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BUND  OF  STATE 
-GUESTS  AT  PARTY 


More  Than  200  Attend  Affair 

at  Bonnet  Shores  Conducted 
,       by  Bureau  Supervisor. 


CRIPPLED      BOY      HONORED 


Stanley      Langowitz,      Who      Runs 

Store,     Given     Award    for     Prog- 

|  ress. — Sports  on    Program 

More  than  200  persons' attended  the 
party  for  the  blind  of  Rhode  Island, 
conducted  at  Bonnet  Shores  yesterday 
lor  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  the 
B!md  by  Jarvis  Worden.  State  super- 
visor of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 


Various   Lions  CI 
took    ch;u 
guests   and    inelr   f 
dence,    the    group 


Rhode  Island 
;ing      in 

Prom 
conveyed    in 


special  bus  and    15  prlvair 
were   Joined   at   the  lower  Narragansett, 
bay   resort  by  contingents  from  several 
other  communities. 

The  throng  gathered  at  the  luncheon 
tables  In  ahe  clubhouse  and  afterwards 
heard  brief  speeches  of  welcome  from 
Mrs.  Rush  Sturges.  president  of  the 
soonsoring  organization;  Dr.  Frederic  J. 
Farnell,  chairman  of  the  State  Public 
Welfare  Commission,  ahd  Spnator  and 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Bodwell,  hosts  to  the; 
party. 

Mr.  Worden  announced  the  lengthy 
list  of  contributors  who  had  provided 
innumerable  accessories  for  the  party. 
[They  ranged  from  soda  pop  to  strings  of 
beads.  Many  of  the  prizes  for  games 
and  sports  were  donated  through  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Bodwell.  Col.  Joseph 
Samuels  and  Joseph  C.  Harlacker.  All 
the  guests  received  favors  in  addition  to' 
gifts  of  sweets,  ice  cream  and  smokes. 

A  special  prize  was  awarded  Stanley 
Langowitz,  a  boy  In  his  mid  teens,  who 
is  a  cripple  as  well  as  being  blind.  Stan- 
ley, in  the  year  since  he  returned  from 
Perkins  Institution,  no  longer  able  to 
keefTrl'lIll  IJI»UUJ(!  U*»chis  bodily  Infirm- 
ities, has  triumphed  to  the  extent  of 
financing  and  operating  a  small  store 
In  his  neighborhood.  He  was  given  the 
award  for  having  made  the  greatest 
progress.  The  other  special  prizes  were 
awarded  for  length  of  blindness  to  Edna 
Bumstead,  blind  more  than  50  years, 
and  to  a  man  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
about  60  years. 

The  sports  program  was  directed  by 
Miss  Agnes  McCaffrey,  physical  director 
at  Nathan  Bishop  Junior  High  School. 
After  luncheon,  the  group  was  taken  to 
the  beach  and  athletic  events  and 
games  were  conducted.  The  guests 
raced  and  had  contests  of.  skill  while 
the  sidelines  cheered  their  favorites 
whether  they  could  be  seen  or  not.  A  | 
few  experts  at  checkers  and  bridge  took 
part  in  tournaments  while  the  sports 
were  conducted.  Specially  constructed 
boards  and  cards  Brailled  on  each  corner 
to  indicate  the  spots  were  used. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  hour 
devoted  to  swimming,  the  party  reas- 
sembled for  the  homeward  trip. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  the 
suqeess  of  the  party  was  Miss  Estella 
Mcdonald  of  the  Association  for  the 
Bund,  who  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
cerned In  the  association's  progress. 
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WITH  MASKS 

The  visit  yesterday  afternoon  of 
Captain  John  Kinsella,  head  of  the 
New  York  fire  department's  in- 
ternationally famed  "rescue  squad" 
has  influenced  officials  oi  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
equip  its  boiler  room  employees 
with  masks  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
near  catastrophe  Thursday  morn- 
ing when  ammonia  fumes  from  a 
leaky  pipe  enveloped  the  .boiler 
building. 

Captain  Kinsella,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  rescues  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  masks,  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  masks  ahd  the 
special  need  for  them  in  such  an 
institution.  Officials  today  slated 
they  will  secure  a  number  of  the 
ammonia  masks  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  similar  emergency  in 
fl^e  future. 


AugutT   27 f     /Qll 
John  A.  Macy. 

STROUDSBURG,  Pa.,  Aug.  27.- 
John  A.  Macy,  writer  and  authority 
on  American  literature,  is  dead  heie, 
the  victim  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  here  from 
Unity  House,  owned  by  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  at  Forest  Park,  where  he  de- 
livered three  of  a  series  of  five  lec- 
tures on  early  American  literature. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant American  literary  critics,  Mr. 
Macy  was  an  authority  on  native 
literature,  the  writer  of  many  books 
and  magazine  articles  on  that  and 
other  subjects.  He  had  served  as  an 
editor  and  teacher  and  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  lecturer. 

Mr.  Macy  was  borri  in  Detroit, 
April  10,  1877,  the  eon  of  Powell  and 
Janet  Foster  Patten  Macy.  He  was 
a  member  of  an  old  Nantucket  whal- 
ing family. 

Taught  at  Harvard. 
After  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
University  in  1899  and  a  year  spent. 
there  in  obtaining  his  master's  de- 
gree, Mr.  Macy  served  a  year  as  in- 
structor In  English  at  his  alma 
mater.  Thereafter,  until  1909,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion.  For  five  months  in  1912 
he  was  secretary  to  £eorge  R.  Lunn, 
then  Socialist  MayoP  of  Schenectady. 
In  1913  Mr.  Macy  went  to  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  as  literary  editor,  re- 
maining- in  that  post  until  1914.  In 
(11.22-23, he. was  literary  editor  of  the 
Nation.  When  the  publishing- firm  : 
I  of. William  Morrow  &  Co,  was  formed 
I  in  1926  Mr.  Macy  became  its'  literary 
adviser. 

Interest e-d"  in  teaching 'blind  deaf- 
mutes,"  Mr.  Macy  was  an  instructor  | 
at  one  time  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  in  Boston  and -also  at  V.  Similar 
sehuol  m  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr. 
Macy  was  a  director  of  a  Richmond 
finishing  school  at  his  death. 

A  foe  of  censorship,  Mr.  Macy 
fought  against  it  as  a  member  and 
officer  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club,  an  in- 
ternational organization  .  of  play- 
wrights, poets,  editors  and  men  of 
letters, 

Mr;  Macy  had  been  a  resident  of 
New  York  for  more  than  ten  years. 
His  home  was  at  215  East  Thirty- 
ninth  street.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  in  1905  married 
Miss:  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  Miss 
Keller's  instructor  and  lifelong  com- 
panion.. They  had  been'  separated 
for  a  number  of  years. 
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Governor,  Advisors  Favor  Re- 
opening Hasting's  Case 
September  15 

Special  to  The  Union. 

CONCORD,  Aug.  29.— Elwln  F.' 
Hastings,  former  division  engineer  of 
the  state  Highway  Department, 
whose,  resignation  was  accepted  a 
month  or  more  agov  will  be  granted 
a  hearing  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil at  the  meeting  of  September  15. 
Decision  to  reopen  the  matter  was 
reached  by  Governor  Winant  and  his 
advisors  this  afternoon. 

Another  hearing  on  the  same  day 
will  be  on  a  petition  for  a  road  to 
the  shore  of  Long  pond  in  Moulton- 
horo.  The  Hastings  hearing  is  set 
for  the  forenoon  and  the  road  peti- 
tion for  the  afternoon. 

The  Governor  and  Council  this  aft- 
ernoon approved  distribution  of  the 
income  of  the  John  Nesmith  fund  for 
education  of  deaf  and  blind  children, 
proposed  in  a  communication  from 
Jay  H.  Corliss,  secretary  of  the  state 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

New  Hampshire  pupils  wil.  be  as- 
signed as  follows: 

Eight  to  Perkins  institute  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  one  to  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  one  to  Northfleld 
seminary,  Northfleld,  Mass.,  four  to 
Institution  Des  Sourds-Muets,  Mont- 
real, P.  Q.,  25  to  the  Austine  school, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  four  to  the  Maine 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Portland. 

Misguided  Charity 
To  Tolerate  Beggars 

Editor  of  The  News: — On  a 
crowded,  busy  street  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  everything  hustle, 
bustle  and  confusion,  with  every- 
I  body's  one  thought  on  one  thing — 
where  to  buy  the  cheapest — there 
comes  upon  this  picture  of  a  typical 
'  New  England  setting,  a  blotch,  so 
I  grotesque  that  every  "Salemite"  with 
any  civic  pride  should  blush  with 
shame.  But  merely  to  blush  with 
shame  is  not  enough;  it  should  'stim- 
ulate action — the  picture  should  be 
redeemed! 

What  is  this  blotch  of  which  we 
speak?  If  we  were  not  in  Salem, 
but  transported  back  to  prechrls- 
tlanic  Asia  or  Egypt,  streets  lined 
with  beggars  would  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  setting.  The  times  per- 
mitted it  and  the  society  of  the  day 
sanctioned  it.  Mendicancy  was  the 
only  way  handicapped  persons  could 
service,   hence,   It   was   Justified. 

But  this  is  1932  and  we  are  in  the 
enlightened  city  of  Salem.  To  people 
with  their  faculties  well  and  sound 
Is  provided  an  education  designed  to 
make  life  enjoyable  and  durable.  To 
those  people  who  are  handicapped 
through  loss  of  sight,  hearing  or  use 
of    limb,    special    education   has   been 


;  provided  at  great  expense  to  you,  tax- 
i  payers,  an  education  which  in  most 
cases  provides  a  rich,  full  life. 

Therefore,  a  beggar  on  our  city 
streets  is  unwarranted,  and  unnec- 
essary. Their  presence  In  our  midst 
may  do  much  harm  to  our  outlook 
if  this  menace  is  not  corrected.  Ed- 
ucators are  working  incessantly,  giv- 
ing of  themselves  everything  In  order  I 
that  our  civilization  may  ever  climb 
upward.  But  we  poor  mortals  are  so 
unfair.  We  may  see  and  talk  with 
dozens  of  well  bred,  honorable  clt- 1 
izens,  who  are  exactly  like  ourselves 
in  every  respect  save  one.  We  have 
eye-sight  and  they  have  to  rely 
mainly  on  mind-sight.  When  we  first 
come  In  contact  with  them  we  are 
filled  with  awe,  but  constant  asso- 
ciation forces  us  to  admit  that  it 
takes  more  than  the  lack  of  vision 
to  tumble  one  to  the  bottom  of  jthe 
I  human  heap-pile.  Yes, -we  are  con- 
vinced of  all  this  until  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  pity  at  the  sight  of 
a  ragged  and  well  trained  beggar 
bearing  the  usual  caption,  "I  am 
blind."  We  forget  all  past  experiences 
and  contacts  and  unthinkingly  we 
destroy  where  we  should  have  intel- 
ligently   corrected. 

Need  more  be  said?  Is  your  path 
not  clear?  Hard  or  easy,  this  prob- 
lem must  be  met,  and  met  courage- 
ously. If  you  parents  want  your  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  up  with  false 
measures  and  balances  let  the  beg- 
gars stay,  let  the  small  infection  be- 
come festered;  but  if  you  want  to 
save  yourselves,  your  children  and 
your  city,  drive  the  beggars  out. 
P.  C.  &  M.  R. 
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TOWER  TIRE' 
SHOWS  LIGHTS 


Some  time  ago  the  Watertown 
fire  department  received  a  call  from 
a  woman  in  Newton,  stating  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
afire  and  on  investigation  it  was 
found  that  dead  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  tower  had  become  ignited. 
That  blaze  was  probably  caused  by 
a  spark  from  a  chimney. 

Last  night  the  firemen  at  central 
station  in  Watertown  were  stirred 
into  action  by  a  telephone  call  also 
from  a  Newton  woman  stating  that 
the  tower  was  again  ablaze.  The 
firemen  responded  to  the  call  but 
found  that  the  recently  installed  il- 
lumination at  the  top  of  the  tower 
was  merely  in  working  order  and 
caused  what  appeared  to  be  a  fire. 
That  both  calls  came  from  Newton 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
tower  is  as  plainly  visible  from  that 
city  as  from  Watertown. 
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CAMP  AfcfcEN 

FOR  BHHD  CHItDREM 

By  GEORGE  S.  FOSTER,  M.  D. 


In  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
<jiiiet    little    township    of    Bedford, 
New  Hampshire,  is  located  the  most 
.nique  summer  camp  to  be  found  in 
1  New  England.     In  fact  it  would 
3  hard  to  find  one  anywhere  in  this 
country  that  is  more  individual   in 
its   purpose  and   more   directly   hu- 
manitarian  in   its   principle  than  is 
i  amp  Allen  built  and  sponsored  by 
lie  Lions  Club  of  Boston. 

This  camp  was  built  and  is  main- 

t  lined  by  the  Boston  Lions  Club  as 

l.s  major  activity.     Its  sole  purpose 

ii.   the   furnishing   of  entertainment 

und  open  air  recreation  for  the  blind 

fiildren  of  New  England. 

Too   few   people,    except  possibly 

those      directly      concerned,      give 

lought     enough    to    entertainment 

nd     seasonable     out-door,    open-air 

ecreative    pastime    for    the    direct 

enefit  of  these  most  unfortunate  and 

ife-long  afflicted  tots. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bos- 
on Lions  Club  members,  in  looking 
ibout  for  a  well  worth  while  major 
tctivity,  finally  focused  upon  the  idea 
>f  building  and  maintaining  a  sum- 
ner  camp  for  blind  children. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  idea, 
some  two  years  ago,  the  members  of 
;he  Boston  Lions  Club  have  worked 
mtiringly  and  unceasingly  for  the 
Dractical  culmination  of  this  unusual 
oroject. 

Committees  were  appointed  and  a 
veil    organized    program    put    into 
iction.    As  a  result  of  this  organized 
>rogram  and  committee  work  a  baby 
lealth  clinic  was  sponsored  in  Bos- 
ton late  last  summer.    Through  this 
;nedium  the  treasury  fund  for  this 
Blind     children's     camp     became     a 
oundation  for  the  construction  of  a 
iractical  summer  camp  for  these  un- 
ortunate   tots.      Through   the   gen- 
rosity  and  co-operation  of  the  public 


spirited  citizens  of  Boston,  led  by 
the  members  of  the  Boston  Lions 
Club,  it  was  now  possible  that  this 
dream  would  soon  be  a  reality. 

Having  secured  the  necessary 
funds  the  next  move  was  to  select  a 
proper  site, — no  easy  task.  Such  a 
camp  must  of  necessity  be  centrally 
located  that  it  might  be  easily  ac- 
cessible for  those  it  was  to  serve. 

After  viewing  many  localities 
within  easy  access  of  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster highway,  a  site  in  the  township 
of  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  was 
selected  as  ideal  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

Plans  must  be  drawn  which  de- 
manded specialized  thought  and  ideas 
that  such  a  camp  building  might  be 
safe  and  sane  for  these  blind  chil- 
dren. During  the  past  winter  the 
Boston  Lions  Club  members  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  personal 
energy  to  this  part  of  the  work. . 

When  spring  again  appeared  the 
rough  appearing  camp  site  was 
cleared  of  its  dense  undergrowth  and 
roots.  Then,  as  the  days  grew 
warmer  and  the  land  became  dry  and 
workable,  the  carpenters,  masons, 
plumbers,  roofers  and  the  like,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  began  the 
construction  of  the  camp  building. 

It  was  such  an  inspiration  to  watch 
these  artisans  very  methodically 
construct  the  base  work,  raise  the 
frame-structure,  build  the  immense 
fire-place,   institute   the    piping   and 


accomplish  the  innumerable  tasks  at 
hand  in  such  a  ready  and  systematic 
manner.  Such  an  environment 
created  by  these  willing  and  en- 
thusiastic workers  left  an  everlasting 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  and  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  same.  By 
these  individuals  the  needs  of  the 
blind  children  will  never  be  over- 
looked and  the  influence  of  such  a 
deep,  mental  impression  will  surely 
spread  to  areas  where  it  has  not 
previously  been  given  thought  and  to 
future  generations  whose  citizenship 
will  gladly  and  enthusiastically  carry 
on  and  enhance  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

At  last  all  was  finished  except  the 
painting  of  the  building  and  the 
furnishing.  This  was  where  the  per- 
sonal, physical  indulgence  of  the  Bos- 
ton Lions  Club  members  played  a 
real  part.  It  was  their  opportunity 
for  a  few  week  ends  of  recreation. 
Coming  up  from  Boston  in  automo- 
biles, bag  and  baggage,  the  club  mem- 
bers donned  overalls  and  jumpers  and 
went  to  work. 

Thus  the  Boston  Lions  Club's  per- 
sonal membership,  composed  of  law- 
yers, architects,  clergymen,  educa- 
tors, accountants,  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  busy  business  men  joined 
hands  in  a  unified  action  to  make  this 
recreative  spot  a  real  place  where 
blind  children  could  be  safe  and  made 
happy  each  summer.  The  paint 
brushes  kept  moving,  a  fine  kitchen 
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range  with  oil  burner  was  set  up, 
cots,  sinks,  sanitary  toilets  of  the 
latest  design,  window  screens,  tables, 
book  shelves  were  all  made  in  readi- 
ness. The  storage  room  was  not 
overlooked  but  completely  equipped 
with  a  large  modern  refrigerator  and 
the  shelves  lined  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  substantial  food  and 
the  finer  delicacies.  During  these 
week  ends  the  club  members  cooked 
their  own  meals  in  the  open  and  fully 
enjoyed  an  outing  and  respite  from 
everyday  business  cares  and  routine. 

When  the  little  blind  tots,  ranging 
in  ages  from  six  to  sixteen  years, 
finally  arrived  in  the  automobiles 
driven  by  the  club  members  it  was  a 
momentous  event  in  their  lives.  The 
camp  had  become  a  reality  and  the 
children  soon  learned  all  of  the  im- 
portant points  and  found  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  their  summer  camp 
environment  made  possible  through 
the  interest  of  the  Boston  Lions  Club 
and  the  personal  effort  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

Camp  Allen  is  named  in  honor  of 
that  outstanding  figure  in  educational 
work  for  the  blind,  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director-Emeritus  of  the  famous 
Perkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind 
located  at  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Camp  Allen  is  nestled  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  forty-year  growth  of  stal- 
wart pine  on  an  elevation  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  countryside  of  the 
old  Granite  State  where  the  neces- 
sary quietude  and  the  proper  degree 
of  isolation  is  present  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  these  bright  and  active 
blind  children,  once  to  witness  in 
such  a  recreative  area,  always  to  be 
loved  and  admired  as  they  overcome 
their  life-long  absence  of  a  man's 
greatest  special  sense  by  developing 
the  other  special  senses  to  the  degree 
of  perfect  tolerance. 

From  this  camp  site  can  be  viewed 
the  residential  heights  of  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  some  five  miles 
distant. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Unca- 
noonuc  Mountains  and  old  Joe  Eng- 
lish, the  setting  sun  displays  its 
blasts  of  Nature's  paint  brush  across 
the  Western  skies,  reflecting  from 
its  fleecy  clouds  and  celestial  blue 
dome  streamers  of  the  spectrum 
which  no  human  hand  has  yet 
brought  forth  in  parallel  colors. 
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Here  these  blind  children  of  New 
England  can  build  up  and  grow  amid 
New  Hampshire  pines  and  the  cool 
breezes  from  old  Sandy  Pond  while, 
under  proper  skilled  supervision, 
they  can  roam  the  fields,  wooded 
paths  and  shady  nooks,  picking  wild 
flowers,  partaking  of  the  sunshine 
and  fresh,  pure  air.  Thus  will  they 
grow  and  develop  into  adults  with 
strong  bodies,  active  minds,  willing 
hearts  and  staunch  characters  re- 
flecting true  Americanism  and  having 
overcome  their  one  great,  life-long 
handicap,  showing  the  outside  world 


the  possibility  of  attainments  and  ; 
complishments  even  with  the  abser 
of  sight.  Such  an  accomplishme i 
within  the  grasp  of  human  endeav 
is  an  example  for  those  more  fort 
nate  to  stop  and  think  about  and  n 
forget. 

In  Camp  Allen  the  Boston  Lion 
Club  is  sponsoring  one  of  the  fines ; 
noblest,  most  worth  while  humar 
tarian  endeavors  of  any  civic  club 
this  country.  Such  work  merits  tl 
highest  degree  of  commendatic 
from  all  of  the  citizenship  of  Ne 
England  and  the  country  at  large. 
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Babies  Wanted 

One  of  Boston's  worthy  charities  is 
making  an  appeal,  and  it  is  not  an  ap- 
peal for  money.  It  wants  babies.  The 
institution  is  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  but  all  the  babies  that  it 
helps  need  not  be  blind.  Nor  need  they 
all  be  babies  in  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
It  was  organized  in  1901.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  care  and  training  for 
blind  children  and  children  with  de- 
fective sight  while  they  were  too  young 
to  enter  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.  In  1910,  the 
nursery  was  removed  to  a  home  built  for 
the  purpose  at  147  South  Huntington 
avenue.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  built  in  the  world,  a  reminder  tl)at 
Massachusetts  has  led  the  country  in 
the  care  and  education  of  the  blind. 

It  is  leadership  that  counts  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery.  It  has 
among  other  ways  been  manifested  in 
such  a  decrease  of  blindness  among 
those  of  tender  years  that  a  few  months 
ago  the  managers  of  the  nursery  decided 
to.  broaden  the  scope  of  its  activities 
while  bearing  in  mind  that  its  primary 
object  is  to  care  for  blind  children.  The 
result  is  that  it  now  receives  children 
who  are  in  need  of  care  because  of  other 
conditions.  The  cost  is  provided  for. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  persons  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work,  there 
is  no  need  of  financial  assistance. 

It  is  explained  that  the  nursery  is  not 
a  hospital.  It  does  not  receive  children 
with  acute  illness  or  those  forced  to  lie 
in  bed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  place  for 
mentally  defective  children.  It  is  rather 
a  home  where  children  who  need  es- 
pecial care  if  they  are  to  grow  into 
healthy  adults. may  lead  a  happy  home 
life.  Especially  during  this  time  of  de- 
pression, the  nursery  opens  its  doors  to 
deserving  children  under  eight  years  of 
age  who  are  in  need  of  temporary  care 
and    reconditioning.      Children    having 

defective  sight  are  primarily  eligible. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  along  with 
the  appeals  for  dollars  is  this  appeal  for 
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TEACHERS  OF  BLIND 
TO  BE  GUESTS  HERE 


lghtless  Instructors  to  At- 
tend   Home    Teachers' 
Meeting  in  Kingston 

Blind  teachers  of  the  blind  from 
Maine  to  Virginia  to  the  number  of  75 
will  be  guests  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
first  time  beginning  tomorrow  at  the 
opening  of  the  convention  of  trie  East- 
ern Conference  of  Home  Teachers  at 
Rhode  Island  State  College.  Kingston. 
The  meeting  will  continue  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  will 
be  Gabriel  Farrell.  new  superintendent 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
oldest  institution" t or  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  the  country,  and  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  both  of  whom  will 
address  Thursday  morning's  session. 

Several  of  the  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram are  blind,  including  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes,  executive  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  who  will  lead  a 
symposium  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
James  T.  Riddervold.  a  blind  director  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  will  deliver  an  address  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Providence, 
president  of.  the  conference,  will  preside. 
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S^epTtm  her      7,    J  f.lJ. 
Daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Married  Today  in  England 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
announce  the  marriage  today  in  Christ 
Church,  Crookham,  England,  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Caroline  Kittredge  Allen, 
to  Percival  William  Davis  of  Guildford, 
Surrey,  England. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and 
served  four  years  in  the  Great  War.  He 
is  ,in  the  Indian  Forest  Service,  being 
deputy  conservator  of  forests  to  the| 
Madras  presidency.  Miss  Allen  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College.  She  is  a 
granddaughter     of     James     T.     Allen     of 

West  Newton,  and  of  Abner  E.  Gibbs  of 
Westfield,  both  well  known  Massachu- 
setts educators. 

A  small  reception  was  held  at  Parker's 
Close.  Hartley  Wintney,  the  home  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen's  elder  daughter,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Malan.  After  a  fortnight  in  Paris 
and  Switzerland  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  will 
sail  for  India  from  Marseilles. 


School  That  Educated  Piano 

Manufacturer   Recipient 

Of  Fine  Instrument 


WATERTOWN,  Mass.  —  (INS)  — 
They  say  music  hath  charm. 

.In  the  life  of  Charles  W.  Lind- 
say, a  blind  man,  it  struck  a  vi-r 
brant  note.  It  brought  fame  and 
fortune.  Prom  a  lowly  piano  tuner, 
it  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Canada's  largest  firm  of  piano  man- 
ufacturers. 

But  Lindsay  hasn't  forgotten  his 
school  days  and  the  Perkins ;  Instl- 
tution  for  the  Blind,  where  'Be  re- 
ceived  his  training".  As  a  student  he 
became  interested  in  music  and  in 
musical  instruments.  A  piano  tuner 
was  his  humble  choice.  Despite  his 
handicap,  he  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  rap- 
idly climbed  to  the  top  of  the  indus- 
try in  Canada. 

Perkins  Institute  will  celebrate 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary  this 
year.  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  celebration  will  be  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  gigantic  organ,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  a  gift  from 
Lindsay. 

The  new  organ  which  is  now  un- 
der construction  will  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  money.  It  will  have  four 
manuals,  with  45  stops  that  will  re- 
quire 3,000  pipes.  The  instrument 
will  replace  the  70 -year-old  organ 
that  has  done  service  since  1862  and 
which  was  transferred  from  the  orig- 
inal institution  in  South  Boston  to 
Watertown  in  1912  when  the  Perkins 
School  moved  to  larger  quarters. 

"Music  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
blind,"  said  Lindsay,  in  speaking  of 
his  gift.  "It  is  the  one  fine  art  they 
can  enjoy  and  in  which  they  can 
participate." 

"Perkins  has  prepared  many  of  its 
blind  pupils  for  successful  careers 
in  music  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  it  needs  a  large  and  adequate 
organ  is  for  the  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  pipe  organists.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  blind  Louis  Vierne, 
official  organist  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
Paris,  is  recognized  as  the  world's 
greatest  artist  on  the  instrument. 
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Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  1  (AP)— Mrs. 
Matilda  Ziegler,  who  founded  a  free 
magazine  for  the  blind  and  financed 
its  publication  for  25  years,  died  today 
at  her  home  on  Fifth  avenue.  She  was 
91. 

She  was  the  widow  of  William  Ziegler, 
founder  of  a  baking  powder  company,! 
who  financed  two  expeditions  to  polar' 
regions. 

A  trust  fund  of  $600,000,  provided  id 
her  will,  will  make  possible  continued' 
publication  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  which  is  cir-, 
culated  without  cosT~-to  some  15,000! 
blind  readers  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  became  interested  in  the 
blind  because  of  an  accident  to  a  son 
by  her  first  marriage,  which  robbed  him 
of  his  sight  early  in  life.  He  died  in 
1917. 


S  tPTe-m  let-     7       /?$£ 

Post  Letter  Box 

Will  correspondents  of  the  letter 
Box  who  desire  replied  by  mail  kindly 
enclose   self-addressed   envelope? 


"""■""  ""Tiiimwurra-i 

"To  the   Editor  of  the  Post: 

"Sir— When  I  was  a  girl  in  South  Bos- 
ton, the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
v.as  in  that  part  oY  the  city.  When 
did   they  move  out  to  Watertown?" 

The  present  buildings  overlooking  the 
Charles  River  were  occupied  in  1912. 


FARRELL  SPEAKER 
AT  STATE  COLLEGE 


Perkins     Institution     Principal 

Says    Social    Service    Calls 

for  Rich  Experience. 

Social  service  work  demands  "a  rich 
experience  intuitively  gained  or  academ- 
ically arqu'red. "  and  a  right  attitude 
"which  stirs  a  feeling  of  tesponse  akin 
to.  friendliness,"  Principal  Gabriel  Par- 
rell  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind, 
told  the  50  persons  present  this  morning 
at  the  Eastern  States  conference  of  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  at  the  State  Col- 
lege. 

The  conference  opened  its  second  day's 
cession  in  Davis  Hall.  Papers  are  to  be 
presented  at  evening  sessions  today  and 
the  conference  will  close  tomorrow  with 
an  experience  meeting  and  business  ses- 
sion. 

Other  speakers  this  morning  were  Miss 
Helen  K.  Wade,  occupational  therapist 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Boston, 
who  discussed  "An  Occupational  Thera- 
pist's approach  to  a  newly  blinded  per- 
son;" Robert  I.  Bramhall,  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the 
blind,  who  spoke  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  person,  and  Miss  Kathryn 
E.  Mr.  xfield  of  Massachusetts,  who  spoke 
on  the  psychology  as  it  relates  to  the 
adult  mind.  Discussion  followed  each 
paper. 

Mr.  Farrell  began  his  talk  on  social 
sejvice  as  a  career  by  declaring  his  "par- 
ticular aversion  to  social  service  as  such." 

Many    Unqualified 

"I  have  had  to  endure  too  many  well 
Intentioned  but  ill-qualified  ladies  who 
have  felt  that  their  field  of  refuge  when 
all  else  failed,  and  I  have  seen  too  many 
nambypamby  men  who  have  had  their ' 
Egos  bolstered  by  dealing  with  thosa 
whom  they  considered  down  if  not  enj- 
tirely  out.  The  difficulty  created  by  thi* 
attitude  lies  in  the  gratification  tha<p 
such  workers  seek  for  themselves.  Thejr 
look  upon  their  cases  as  of  a  lowetf- 
plane  and  upon  themselves  as  extending,' 
•uplight.'  I  hate  'uplift'  and  all  the! 
Implications  of  the  word." 

"Service"  is  a  word  of  the  hour,  Mr] 
Farrell  said,  but  declared  that  it  had 
passed  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  leaders  ofj 
thought  and  had  never  penetrated  "the 
jargon  of  the  younger  generation."  Withj 
them,  he  said,  the  word  of  the  hour  iff, 
self-expression. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  that  since  social  serv- 
ice "is  the  study  of  character  under  ad- 
versity and  the  attempt  to  remove  that 
adversity,  is  it  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  task  of  those  engaged  in  this  profes- 
sion Is  three-fold:  1,  to  inspire;  2.  to 
point  the  way:  3.  to  strengthen." 

"When  blindness  comes,"  he  said, 
"many  feel  that  there  Is  nothing  be- 
yond Our  task  is  to  make  them  know 
that  there  is  more  beyond." 

Described  by  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Farnell, 
chairman  of  the  State  Public  Welfare 
Commission,  as  "living  bountifully  in  a 
consecrated  ministry,"  members  of  the 
Conference  opened  their  fifth  convention 
last  night. 

"Teacher's  of  your  particular  specialty 
are  fortunate."  Dr.  Farnell  told  the  40 
persons  at  the  opening  session.  "Any- 
one can  find  gold  nuggets  m  a  rich 
mine  but  it  is  a  good  prospector  who 
can.  through  diligent  work  and  study, 
get  gold  from  a  mine  which  is  not  a 
bonanza.  You  are  dealing  with  people 
with  a  special  handicap  but  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  do  something  more 
splendid  than  train  their  hands  and 
their  head.  You  can  make  them  realize 
that  fie  human  spirit  is  not  subjugated 
by  a  physical  infirmity." 


Mrs.   Rush   Siurjres  Speaks 

Other  speakers  who  welcomed  the 
conference  to  Rhode  Island  were  Dr. 
John  Barlo-wv/ylce  president  of  the  State  I 
College,  and  Mrs.  Rash  Sturges,  presi- 
dent ',/  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Eunice  E.  French,  home  teacher 
for  the  blind  in  the  State,  was  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. She  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sturges  as  be- 
ing largely  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Sturges  herself  told  the  teachers 
assembled  at  the  college  that  theirs  was 
"the  most  wonderful  mission  any  one 
could  possibly  have.  You  open  up  new 
kingdoms  to  people  deprived  of  then- 
sight." 

Rev.  Harry  S.  McCready.  pastor  of  the 
Kingston  Congregational  Church,  offered 
the  Invocation  at  last  night's  session, 
which  followed  dinner  at  the  college.  The 
addresses  of  welcome  were  followed  by 
the  presentation  of  a  sketch  by  a  troop 
of  Blind  Girl  Scouts,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Arnold  Hoffman,  regional  chair- 
man for  the  committee  of  handicapped 
Girl  Scouting,  and  Mrs.   Walter  Hilton., 


West  BrookUeld 

Cards  have  been  received  in  town 
announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Es- 
ther J.  Johnson  of  West  Brookfield 
and  Watertown  to  William  Emmonds 
Powers  of  Boston.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  Boston  Sept.  2.  The  bride 
is  a  daughter  of  George  O.  Johnson  of 
Central  Street.  She  is  a  native  • f  this 
town  and  was  graduated  from  War- 
ren High  School  and  '  Boston  Univer- 
sity. She  has  been  an  educator  in  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Wa- 
terfowl.', The  couple  will  reside  in 
Boston. 


HOLD  BURIAL 
SERVICES  FOR 
MISS  PURDON 

Bishop    Sherrill    Conducts 
vt  Funeral  at  Forest 
t      Hills  Chapel 

j  Funeral  services  tfc>r  Miss  Maria 
Purdori  who  devote  (3  a  large  part 
if  her  life  to  work   for  the  blind, 

nd  who  died  Friday  at  her  home 
:n  Brush  Hill  road,  Milton,  will  be 
'eld  at  3  o'clock  tfrrie  afterrjo.c/n.at 

he  Forest  Hills  CSiapel  with'  the 
Bishop   Henry   K.    Sherrill  officiat- 

Miss  rurdon  was|  62  years  of  age 
and  had  lived  in  Milton  a  number 
of  years  She  v.  as  horn  in  Shanghai, 
China,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Graeme  Purdon,  then  in  business 
in  Cliiiiu.,  and  at  ores  time  chairman 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Shang- 
hai. Her  mother  v>rae  Clara  Rogers 
Purdon. 

After  living  wilidi  her  family  in 
Shanghai  for  12  :pears,  Miss  Pur- 
don returned  with  them  to  this 
country  and  studiud  at  the  fashion- 
able Miss  Shaw's  school.  Eventual- 
ly, she  became  interested  in  better- 
ing the  conditions  of  those  deprived 
of  eyesight  and  often  visited  the 
Perkins  Institute,  in  Watertown, 
where—She  was  a  trustee  -frjmranr 


gears.'  She  was  also  a' trustee  df 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  a  director  of  the 
Braille  -News.  A  i  the  close  of  the 
World  war.  Miss  Purdon  spent  two 
years  in  Baltimore,  where  she  de- 
voted her  effort.';  to  the  training  of 
blind  veterans  at  the  Evergreen 
hospital.  She  webs  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Republican  club  and  was 
well  known  for  her  activities  in 
the   Milton   Gardten   club. 

Among  the  immediate  survivors 
are  two  brothens,  James  Purdon,  a 
well-known  architect  living  in  Mil- 
on  and  John  Ftogers  Purdon  of 
Marblehead,  and  one  sister,  Mrs. 
W.  Arthur  Dup>ee  (Ethel  Purdon) 
of  Back  Bay. 
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During  the  summer  the  Lions 
Club  of  Watei 
Allrii,  the  camp  tor  Mind  i 
outside  of  Manchester,  X.  H.,  with  a 
'very  fine  water  pump  for  their  camp 
I  to  he  know  as  the  Watertown  Pump. 
Tliis  is  only  one  of  the  many  activi- 
ties among  the  blind  which  the  Wa- 
tertown Lions  is  interested  under 
their  "Blind"  committee  of  which 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.  and  the 
other  members  being  Julian  H.  .May- 
be and  John  B.  Stewart. 
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Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr. 
to.  Leave  For  School 
Today  or  Tomorrow 

fteonard  Dowdy,  Jr..  5-year-old 
deaf  and  blind  s^n  .flf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Dowdy  of  Route  7,  will 
leave  either  today  or  tomorrow  for 
Watertown,  Mass.  to  enter  the  Per- 
kins Institution  as  the  school's  "cen- 
tennial child." 

Contributions  for  the  tuition  of 
the  cbi'd  was  reported  last  n'ght  at 
more  than  $200  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  his  entry  into  the  institu- 
tion said  the  remaining  $200  needed 
to  finance  his  first  year  at  school 
is  expected  to  be  received  short- 
ly. 

Local  civic  clubs  contributed 
slightly  more  than  $150  and  this 
figure  was  raised  by  a  benefit 
bridge  held  in  Jefferson  City. 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  a  worker  for 
the  state  commission  of  the  blind. 
j  who  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
]  making  possible  tile  child's -scholar- 
ship in  the  Perkins  Institute,  report- 
ed the  following  locat  contributions 
[yesterday    afternoon: 

1      Kiwanis    $50.00 

Rotary    $50.00 

Bus:  and  Prof.  Women   . .   $26  50 
Sorosis     $25.00 

Total    $151.50 

The  figure  was  raised  to  $215.50 
by  the  $63.70  realized  from  the  ben- 
efit bridge  given  in  Jefferson  City. 
Miss  Busch  said  $400  is  needed 
to  pay  the  boy's  full  expenses  at 
the  school.  Persons  interested  in 
his  case  expect  to  give  additional 
bridge  parties  to  obtain  more  funds. 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Highleyman  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  includes 
local  welfare  and  civic  club  work- 
ers. 


'#■ 
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Five  Year  Old  Boy,  Deaf  and  Blind, 
To  Enter  Nationally  Famed  School 

Leonard   Dowdy,   Jr.,   To  Attend   Massachusetts   Insti- 
tution With  All   Expenses  Paid  by  Friends  and 
Civic  Croups;  Will  Be  "Centennial  Child" 


Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr.,  5-year-old' 
deaf  and  blind  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Dowdy  of  route  7,  soon  will 
enter    the    Perkins      Institution      qL 

Watertown,    MassT,"  "asTRe "Centen- 

nial  Child"  of  the  nationally-famed 
school  for  the  blind. 

Sedalia's  civic  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  Leonard's 
case  will  see  that  he  attends  the 
school  with  all  expensees  paid,  it 
was  decided  last  night  by  represen- 
tatives who  met  with  Miss  Marie 
Busch  of  Jefferson  City,  a  worker 
for  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  office  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Connor, 
county  welfare  officer.    .         i 

Left  sightless  and  deaf  by  an  at- 
tack of  spinal  meningitis  when  he 
was  only  two  years  old,  the  lad 
has  attracted  the  interest  of  many 
persons  by  his  cheerfulness  and 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  life 
of  one  who   cannot  hear  or  see. 

The  Massachusetts  institution, 
iieretofore  operated  solely  for  blind 
patients,  this  year  is  accepting  three 
deaf  and  blind  children, /including 
Leonard,   the  youngest. 

In  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  the  institute  will 
accept  the  Sedalia  lad  as  its  "cen- 
tennial child."  Because  of  this  fact, 
he  will  be  given  facilities  offered 
adult   pupils. 

Leonard  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, sparkling  with  laughter  and 
full  of  the  curiosity  which  is  often 
seen  in  boys  of  five. 

One  of  the  first  jobs  Leonard 
will  face  when  lie  enters  school  will 


'be  learning  to  talk.  He  laughs  na- 
turally and  it  is  believed  he  can 
be  taught  to  speak. 
„  Miss  Inise  B.  Hall,  recognized  as 
a  capable  teacher  of  deaf-blind  pup- 
ils, will  be  Leonard's  instructor  at 
the  institution.  She  was  here  last 
June  and  explained  the  method  she 
will  use. 

Leonard  will  place  his  little  finger 
on  Miss  Hall's  lips  as  she  speaks 
a  word.  His  thumb  will  be  placed 
on  her  throat  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand  will  rest  on  her  cheek.  In  that 
manner  he  will  receive  the  vibra- 
tions of  her  throat  and  feel  the  lip 
movement  at  the  same  time.  His 
vocabulary  will  grow  very  slowly, 
but  it  is  believed  he  finally  will 
learn  to  speak. 

Miss  Busch  said  last  night  shei 
believed  the  .boy's  age  would  make 
him  an  apt  pupil.  "His  voice  is) 
more  flexible  than  the  other  chll-, 
dren's,"  she  said.  "This  is  Leonard's! 
opportunity.  If  he  gets  in  school 
this  year  his  problem  is  solved. 

"He  will  enter  as  a  kindergarden 
pupil,  on  a  1-year  trial.  He  is  a 
very  bright  child  and  I  believe  he 
will  respond  quickly  to  the  proper 
instruction,  so  we  have  no  fear  but 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  continue." 

Funds  for  the  child's  tuition  will 
be  raised  by  civic  i  organizations. 
Several  plans  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  but  nothing  definite  will 
be  announced  until  tomorrow. 

Leonard's  case  is  known,  even  in 
Jefferson  City,  headquarters  of  the 
commission  for  the  blind.  Miss 
Busch  said  persons  there  would  co- 
operate  in    obtaining    tuition   fundsa 
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2  UNIQUE  DEPARTMENTS 
FOR  PERKINS  INSTITUTIONS 


Two  new  departments,  the  first 
of  their  kind  for  any  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world,  have  been  added 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  of 
Watertown,  which  opened  for  the 
beginning  of  its  second  century  to- 
day. 

The  new  departments  are  one 
for   a   special   department   for   the 


deaf -blind,  in  which  five  children 
will  be  admitted,  and  the  other  the 
department  of  personnel  and  re- 
search. The  school  was  started  100 
years  afro  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
with  six  pupils  in  a  room  in  his 
father's  house  on  Pearl  street,  Bos- 
ton. Nearly  300  children  registered 
today.  There  are  few  changes  in 
the  staff. 
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Maria  Pur  don,  Friend  of  the 
Blind,  Dies  in  Milton 

.  Miss  Maria  Purdon,  much  of  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  bettering:  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  died  today  at  her 
home  in  Brush  Hill  road,  Milton,  where 
she  had  made  her  home  for  a  number 
of  years.  She  was  ,  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  and  she  was  born  in  Shanghai, 
China,  where  her  father,  the  late  John 
Graeme  Purdon,  was  in  business,  and 
who  at  one  period  of  his  residence  there 
was  chairman  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Shanghai.  Her  mother  was  Clara 
Rogers  Purdon. 

Miss  Purdon  continued  her  residence 
in  Shanghai  until  she  was  twelve  years 
old,  when  the  family  returned  to  this 
country,  and  she  studied  at  Miss  Shaw's 
school,  then  a  well-known  and  fash- 
ionable school  for  young  women.  Even- 
tually Miss  Purdon  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  for  those  deprived 
of  eye-sight,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
Was  a  trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  visited  that  institution 
in  Watertown  frequently.  She  also  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Braille ''News.  Following  the 
late  war  Miss  Purdon  spent  the  years 
1918-19  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she 
became  closely  allied  with  Evergreen 
Hospital,  where  she  devoted  her  time 
to   training  the   blind   soldiers. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Republican  Club  and  in  her  own  envi- 
ronment she  was  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
ton Garden  Club.  Her  immediate  sur- 
vivors are  two  brothers,  James  Purdon, 
the   well-known   architect,   who   lives   in 
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'  '.'To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

"Sir — Does  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Macssachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  take 
its  name  from  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution?" 

No.  The  movement  for  such  an  insti- 
tution originated  with  Dr.  John  D.  . 
Fisher,  resulting,  in  legislation  which  i 
brought  forth  "The  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind."  Being  unable 
to  engage  in  the  work  personally  he 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Dudley  Howe. 

On  Sept.  13,  1832,  Dr.  Howe  returned 
from  Paris  with  two  assistants  whom 
he  had  brought  from  Edinboro  and 
Paris,  and  began  the  first  institution 
of  the  blind  with  six  pupils  in  a  room 
in  his  father's  house  on  Pearl  street. 

Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  a  philan- 
thropist, then  gave  his  house  and 
grounds'  on  Pearl  street,  valued  at  $60,- 
000,  for  the  blind,  on  condition  that  a 
fund  of  $50,000  should  be  raised, for  its 
support. 

When  the  work  was  transferred  to 
this  estate  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  name  it  now  bears  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  benefactor. 
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Blind  Pianist 

Dies  Suddenly 

C.    H.    Prescott,    of   Winthrop, 

Dies    While    Listening    to 

Radio  Monday  Evening 


Charles  Harrison  Prescott  of  Crys- 
tal Cove  avenue,  Winthrop,  accom- 
plished pianist  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  residents  of  Winthrop, 
died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack 
while  listening  to  the  radio  at  his 
home  Monday  night. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Prescott, 
and  daughter  Isahelle  returned  home 
from  a  moving  picture  show  and  found 
him  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor. 
Dr.  Daniel  O'Brien  was  notified  and 
upon  his  arrival  pronounced  the  man 
dead. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  born  in  Denmark, 
Me.  At  the  age  of  3  months  he  be- 
came blind  following  an  operation  an  \ 
never  regained  his  eyesight.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Watertown  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind- 
Ill  kis  youth  he  was  selected  for  a 
scholarship  by  Carl  Baerman,  noted 
German  musician  and  teacher,  who 
was  impressed  with  his  talent. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Prescott.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  11,  as  the  result  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  civil  war.  His  mother 
died  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  Association,  and  past 
chancellor  commander  of  Eagle  Lodge 
K.  of  P. 

Besides  his  widow,  he  is  survived 
only  by  his  daughter  Isabelle.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Wednesday  with  in- 
terment in  the  Winthrop  cemetery.     ^ 
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Jobs  for  Blind 
Now  Constitute' 
Acute  Problem 


Hard  times  fall  heavily  on  the  blind, 
who  constitute  one  in  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
pp-i,^  TriritiitHtci^flTilhiir  ""- A  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  which  will  observe  No- 
vember 9  and  10,  .its  entry  upon  the 
second  century  of 'work  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

"Educating  blind  boys  and  girls  is 
no  longer  a  problem;  the  acute  dif- 
ficulty now  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  well-educated  and  the  vocationally 
trained  blind  person,"  continues  the 
bulletin  of  the  institution,  which  has 
been  the  leading  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  "Too  many  per- 
sons are  afraid  to  give  the  blind  a 
chance,  or  their  sympathy  makes  them 
feel  that  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
them  around.  That  attitude  of  the 
seeing  world  is  the  burden  of  the 
blind.  The  present  business  slump 
has  heightened  the  difficulty  of  the 
blind  in  securing  employment." 

When  the  Perkins  institution  was 
founded  100  years  ago  the  blind  re- 
ceived very  little  sympathy  or  con- 
sideration, and  practically  no  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  educate  or 
train  them  to  become  useful  citizens. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  In 
Europe  in  cases  of  primogeniture  had 
denied  to  them  the  rights  of  normal 
human  beings.  But  as  understanding 
of  the  blind  expanded  and  educational 
methods  were  developed,  a  new  era  of 
sympathy  for  the  blind  was  brought 
into  existence.  From  its  inception  the 
Perkins  school  attempted  to  train  the 
mental,  physical,  and  cultural  powers 
of  its  pupils,  with  the  result  that  its 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  many' 
of  the  leading  schools  for  the  blind  in 
both  this  country  and  abroad.  Many 
of  its  graduates  have  attended  col- 
lege and  professional  schools  and  at 
present  six  are  now  enrolled  in  col- 
leges. 

Education  of  a  blind  child  should 
commence  as  early  as  that  of  a  normal 
child,  for  it  has  been  found  that  chil- 
dren make  better  progress  if  they  at- 
tend the  kindergarten  at  the  insti- 
tution than  if  they  are  entered  at  a 
later  age.  Too  many  parents  the 
bulletin  points  out,  shelter  their  blind 
children  at  home  until  10  or  12  years 
of  age,  and  then  when  they  become 
problems  at  home,  they  are  sent  to  a 
school.  Such  delay  may  seriously 
retard  the  development  of  blind  chil- 
dren, as  it  would  children  with  full 
physical  powers. 
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A  twenty-five  year  old  gill,  a 
lone  pioneer  in  her  field,  arrived 
'here  todav  from  Cairo.  She  is 
Miss  Zahya  ,.,.  ..i.. 
Ahmed  Metwal: 
represen  ting 
the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  has 
come  to  studj 
.methods  Cor 
teaching  I  h  ^ 
blind  at  I  h  e 
Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  "Waler- 
,town. 

Until  new  the 
Egyptian  gov- 
!e  r  n  m  e .  n  t  has 
,done  nothing  to 
educate  its 
blind.  During 
the  last  -t'6-V'fe 
years  Miss  Met- 
wali  has  staged 
a   one-woman   campai 


Zahya    Metwali 


to 


naucr 

the    education    department   to    pro- 
vide  schools   for    them. 

"It  has  been  a  long,  hard  pull 
to  eet  Egypt  to  recognize  that  it. 
has  blind  people.  And  with  that 
.accomplished,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  any  official 
concern,"  Miss  Metwali  said  in 
her  classroom  at  the  Watertown 
school  today. 

Before  she  inte-rested  the  minis- 
ter of  education,  so  that  he  sent 
her  here  to  study,  the  Egyption  girl 
worked  aloitt,  attempting  to  teach 
hygiene  to  the  blind.  .  She  says  ohe 
Was  successful  and  that  she  las 
been  able  to  leave  that  part  of  hei 
work  to  social  workers. 


EGYPTIAN  GlnT 
PERKINHTUDENT 

Takes   Course   Offered  to 
Workers  for  IjSlind 

WATERTOWN.  Sept  23-Miss  Zahya 
Ahmed  Metwally  arrived  at^Jjgrkieg 
Institution  from  Egypt,  today  I 
the  special  course  offered  for  workers 
for  the  blind.  Miss  Metwally  left 
Cairo  Aug  13,  but  stopped  for  a  Urn* 
in  England.  she  is  a  native  of  Cairo 
and  was  graduated  from  Lahia  Train- 
ing College  in  1928  as  a  literature 
teacher. 

Assigned  to  one  of  the  State  school* 
of  Cairo  as  teacher,  she  found  in  her 
'first  class  a  little  girl  with  surh  poor 
eyesight  that  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing were  necessary.  This  led  to  her 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
which  has  brought  her  to  America  to 
study  the  methods  employed  at  the 
century-old  school   here. 

Miss  Metwally  has  already  made  ex- 
tensive studies  in  her  chosen  field  of 
special  education.  In  1929  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  tn 
go  to  England  to  study  psychology  ana 
methods  of  blind  education.  In  that 
country  she  visited  all  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  visually  handicapped  and 
took  the  course  offered  at  the  Royal 
Normal    College. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  a 
former  teacher  of  Perkins  Institution, 
a  blind  man,  who  did  such  distin- 
I'ork  that  he  was  knighted. 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  whose 
t  one  time  in  charge  of  work 
slind  in  Massachusetts  and 
whose  widow,  Lady  Campbell,  lives 
in  Watertown,  near  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

Just  before  leaving  Egypt  Miss  Met- 
wally made  a  tour  of  that  country  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  blind.  She 
has  been  sent  to  Perkins  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  to  prepare  herself  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  blind  upon 
her  return.  Miss  Metwally  is  enrolled 
,in  the  course  provided  by  Perkins, 
but  which  is  a  regular  course  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard, taught  by  Dr  Edward  E.  Allen, 
director  emeritus  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. The  Harvard  course  draws  men 
and  women,  both  sighted  and  blind, 
from  all  over  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
the  local  school  for  the  blind,  which  is 
to  celebrate  its  century  of  service  on 
Nov  9  and  10  with  the  culminating 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  _^*»^^ 


Readers  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  once  more 
place  an  appeal  for  volunteer  readers? 
Last  week's  appeal,  sad  to  say,  brought 
almost  no  responses,  and  the  boys  who 
I  are  in  college  do  need  this  service  so 
I  much,  as  it  means  success  or  failure  in 
this   college   year. 

If  anyone  is  interested  to  give  a  defi- 
nite time  each  week  for  this  sendee, 
'  though  it  be  for  not  more  than  two 
i  hours,  it  will  mean  much  in  helping 
1  these  students  to  realize  their  desires  in 
this  important  freshman  year. 

Florence  W.  Birchard. 
Superintendent   of  Employment.   Division 
of    the    Blind,    110    Tremont    street, 
Boston. 
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Day  For  the  Blind 

At  Newport  Cenacle 

A  day  of  recollection  for  blind 
•women  and  girls  from  Rhode  Island 
and  southern  Massachusetts,  is  ar-. 
ranged  at  the  Newport  Cenacle 
convent  for  Sunday,  Oct.  9,  at  11:30 
a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

The  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Alumnae  of  Rhode  Island 
will  sponsor  the  blind  of  Providence 
and  vicinity.  Mrs.  Catherine  Kier- 
an  is  working  on  arrangements  for 
the  blind  from  Fall  River.  A  cum 
dial  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to 
all  others  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
the  Cenacle  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  promoter  or  with  the 
convent    directly. 

The  program  of  the  day  is  as  fol- 
lows: At  11:30  or  thereabouts  the 
cars  begin  to  arrive,  and  the  guides 
assemble  with  their  charges  in  the 
library  for  registration.  A  visit  to 
the  chapel  follows,  and  then  a 
stroll  in  the  beautiful  garden  of 
the  convent  facing  the  bay.  At  12, 
all  go  to  the  chapel  for  the  first 
conference,  where  on  this  occasion, . 
Rev.  Father  Ignatius,  Passionist,  of 
St.  Gabriel's  Monastery,  Bri 
■will  give  an  instruction.  A 
tiful  luncheon  follows. 

Shortly  after  2,  there  is  a  brief 
business  meeting.  The  next  detail 
is  the  much  enjoyed  circle  talk 
with  the  nuns.  During  the  pauses 
of  the  afternoon  old  Perkins  insti- 
tute pupils  renew  acquaintances 
after  a  Japse  of  many  years  some- 
times, while  others  make  new 
friendships. 

At  4  comes  the  second  conference, 
followed  by  the  benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  After  tea  is 
served  the  good-byes  are  reluctant- 
ly said,  and  the  day  is  over. 

This  second  meeting  of  the  year 
1932  for  the  blind  at  the  Newport 
Cenacle  will  coincide  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Second  Sunday  Unit  of 
the  Recollection  \Guilds.  Cars  of 
friends  and  a  chartered  bus  are  ex- 
pected. Membership  in  the  Cenacle 
guilds  and  participation  in  the 
many  privileges  attached  thereto  is 
one  of  the  prominent  aims  of  those1 
who  attend  these  monthly  meetings. 
Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 
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BRIDE  AIDING 
BLINDSTDDENT 

Wed  Three  WeeKs  Ago-- 
Is  Now  Studying  Law 


gether  their  eight  hours  of  reading. 

Some  of  his  studying  will  be-  shared 
with  James  E.  Hannon  of  Brockton, 
the  only  other  blind  student  at  the  Law 


One  of  the  great  romances  that  has  | 
inspired  poets  and  novelists  to  writp  ' 
since  time  immemorial  is  being  enacted 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
this  year,  with  the  enrollment  n£  Wil- 
liam Powers  of  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  a  26- 
year-old  blind  student.  Three  weeks 
ago  Powers  married  a  school  teacher, 
who  is  dedicating  her  life  to  he  his  eyes. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  others  to 
read  eight  hours  a  day  to  him  in  re- 
lay*, Mrs.  Powers  will  do  all  her  hus- 
band's reading  for  him.  They  are  now- 
honeymooning  and  housekeeping  at 
their  own.  home  at  110  Newbury  street. 

Each  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers! 
walk  to  the  Law  School  on  Beacon  Hill, 
Mm.  Powers  returns  to  the  apartment 
and  takes  care  of  the  housekeeping.  A 
few  hours  later  she  calls  for  her  hus- 
band after  lectures  and  they  begin   to- 
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Sightless,  Yet  Seeks 
Place  in  Law  World 

Blindness  No  Barrier  to    James   E.   Hannon, 

Graduate  of  B.  U.  College  of  Liberal 

Arts — Friends'  Eyes  to  Aid  Him. 

Perhaps  the  city's  outstanding 
example  of  success  due  to  pluck  is 
embodied  in  the  career  of  22-year- 
old  James  E.  Harmon,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Hannon  of  8 
Moreland  street.  Although  he  is  I 
sightless,  he  has  persistently  re-  ] 
fused  to  accept  this  condition  as 
an  affliction  or  even  a  handicap, 
but  has  forged  ahead  to  educa- 
tional goals  denied  to  many  of 
his  age  who  are  equipped  with 
good  eyes. 


This  fall  he  entered  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  school  after  having 
completed  his  studies  in  the  B.  U. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  age 
of  21.  Since  he  was  a  boy  of  eight, 
he  has  resided  and  studied  at  'the 
Perkins  Institute  at  Watertown  and 
thus  equipped,  is  going  on  to  fit 
himself  for  a  profession  which  pre- 
supposes rigorous  scholastic  training. 

His  three-year  course  at  law 
school,  however,  will  find  him  in 
companionship  with  another  blind 
youth,  William  Powers  of  140  New- 
bury street,  Boston,  a  Pawtucket 
young  man  whose  bride  of  three 
weeks  has  dedicated  her  life  as  her 
husband's  eyes.  Daily  she  spends 
eight  hours  reading  her  husband's 
studies  to  him,  and  Hannon,  who 
enjoys  the  couple's  friendship,  will 
doubtless  benefit  by  this  devotion. 

He  has  already  engaged  other 
readers,  however,  and  is  pluckily 
starting  out  on  the  hard  road  which, 
to  judge  from  his  past  perform- 
ances,   he    will    conquer    with    little 
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ANTONIO  MARTONE 

TO  TAKE  PART  IN 

WORSHIP  SERVICE 

Antonio  Martone,  blind  musical 
genius,  of  Boston  will  contribute 
generously  to  the  music  program  in 
evening  worship  at  Immanuel  M.  E. 
Church  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Martone,  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  conservatory  and  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  a 
musician  of  marked  ability,  familiar 
with  seven  instruments,  and  a  tal- 
ented tenor  singer. 

By  popular  request  Mr.  Martone 
will  sing,  "Open  the  Gates  of  the 
Temple."  He  will  also  present  a 
group  of  violin  solos.  j 


JAMES  E.  HANNON. 
Blind  Youth,  B.  U.  Law  Student. 

difficulty.  He  is  met  daily  at  the 
Park  street  substation  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Powers,  and  the  trio  walk  to 
the  school  on  Beacon  Hill  and  back 
again  after  the  lectures  are  over. 
Thence,  Mr.  Hannon  rides  back  to 
Watertown  by  trolley  car  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  where  he  is  highly 
respected    as    a   remarkable    student. 


The  pastor,  Rev.  William  Gunter, 
will  preach  from  the  sermon  topic, 
"The  Religious  Teachings  of  Na- 
ture."1 

The  vested  choristers  under  direc- 
tion of  Raymond. A.  Crawford  will 
make  their  first  fall  appearance. 
Members  of  the  official  board  with 
their  families  will  be  guests  of  hon- 
or at  the  service  which  is  to  be  open- 
ed promptly  at  7  o'clock. 


IMMANUEL    M.    E.    CHURCH 

Moody  and  Cherry  Streets 
Rev.  William  Gunter,  Pastor 
"The    Church    With    a    Cordial 

Welcome" 
10:45  A.  M.  Worship  service  fea- 
tured by  church  school  graduation 
day  exercises.  All  departments  of 
the  school  will  participate.  Bibles 
will  be  given  the  children  graduat- 
ing from  the  primary  department 
into    the   junior    department.     Suit- 


Ifjr 


able  awards  will  also  be  given  tc 
all  who  have  had  perfect  atten- 
dance. The  choir  will  offer  an  ap- 
propriate anthem  and  the  pastor  is 
to  deliver  a  story  sermon.  This 
scervice  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  church  school  sessions. 

7:00  P.  M.  Pleasant  worship  ser- 
vice with  inspiring  congregational 
singing  of  well  known  gospel  hymns. 
Antonio  Martone,  blind  musical 
genius  from  Boston,  will  be  fea- 
tured. Mr.  Martone  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  Concervatory  of  Mu- 
sic and  also  of  the  PerkinsJnsJtitute. 
He  is  a  musician  of  marked  ability. 
By  special  request  he  will  sing, 
"Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple." 
He  will  also  offer  several  violin 
selections.  The  vested  choir,  under 
direction  of  R.  A.  Crawford,  will 
again  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
service  after  the  summer  vacation. 
The  pastor's  sermon  topic  will  be, 
"The  Religious  Teachings  of  Na- 
ture." Members  of  the  official  board 
with  their  families  will  be  guests  of 
honor  at  this  service.  You  are  given 
a  cordial  invitation  to  worship  with 
us. 


'-'■■.-_-- 
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Blind  Girls,  Aided  by  Braille  System, 
Learn  Cooking  at  Perkins  Institute 


New  Cook  Book  Issued  by 

U.  S.   Government  of 

Great  Assistance 


Miss  Sybil  Ellen  Martin,  teacher  of 
household  economics  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  Simmons 
graduate,  took  you  out  into  the  kitchen 
where  a  trio  of  blind  young  women 
were  mixing  dough  for  muffins  and 
stuffing  sandwiches  for  a  tea.    - 

Uncle  Sam  has  just  issued  a  raised 
letter  cook-book  for  the  blind.  Officials 
assert  there  is  a  wide  demand  every- 
where among  blind  persons  for  the  new 
book. 

BLIND    GIRLS    GOOD    COOKS 

Gabriel  Ferrell,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  tells  you  that  blind  young 
women  who  have  teen  well  trained  in 
the  arts  of  cooking  are  as  capable  as 
cooks  who  can  see  the  utensils  and  the 
materials  they  mix 


or^-f  Martin,  WH  day  after  day  has 
groups  of  young  arid  eagerly  interested 
blind  young  women  under  her  tutelage 
will  show  you  that  cooking  is  a  high 
science  when  carried  on  by  a  blind  girl 
who  has  thoroughly  learned  her  voca- 

w3  you,  have  scruples  about  taking  a 
mind  cook  into  your  kitchen  for  fear 
she  may  oversalt  the  cookies  or  serve 
to3  ftd? H3Ct  to  _the  "«>n<lay  soup, 
^rri  »  xg  ,  em»  as  being  altogether  ab- 
surd,   declares  Miss  Martin 

ri„3Tl?d  g^'Is  now  b€ir>S '  trained  to 
domestic  science  arts  are  as  capable  of 
carrying   thtrough   their  parte   as  per- 

5s  S.h0„can  see  10°  P^  cent." 
flriTi™  !"rkins  training  kitchen  there 

rnnH™  g„  ^"^    0f   ^TS-    tin    boxes,    the 

£  fin %hfS °or,tment  cf  rec£Ptacles  such 

The  blind  girl,  in  training  for  future 
cooking  service,  goes  through  the  en! 
ttire  routine  as  devised  for  any  voung 
cone1!"  mng    d°mestic    Sence    to 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES 

Miss  Martin  tells  you  these  extraor- 
dinary pupils  have  special  difficulties 
only  in  two  ways.  "The  blind  girl."  she 
says,  "must  have  special  methods  of 
her  own  when  engaged  in  frying  food 
as  she  has  no  means  of  telling  from 
change  in  color  how  far  along  the 
cooking  process  has  proceeded  and  at 
the  beginning  she  may  develop  trouble 
'lighting  the  gas.'  In  frying  she  some- 
times achieves  this  accomplishment  in 
the  oven  with  the  food  under  a  cover 
so  that  with  a  known  amount  of  heat 
it  is  possible  to  tell  in  a  given  length 
of  time  when  a  dish  is  cooked. 

The  young  domestic  science  expert 
makes  her  home  to  the  cottage  in  which 
the  school  is  conducted.  Two  of  four 
blind  cooks  graduated  there  last  year 
were  100  per  cent,  blind.  Yet  all  the  : 
cooking  of  meals  for  the  teacher  was  I 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  of  these  girls, 
the  totally  blind  doing  an  equal  share 
with  the  partly-visioned  girls. 

There  were  regular  menus  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  coffee,  orange  juice  and  toast, 
with  perhaps  cooked  cereal,  for  break- 


fast;  salad  with  sliced  tomatoes,  mayon- 
naise made  in  the  kitchen,  chopped 
meat,  iced  drinks,  a  pastry,  either  pie 
or  cookies,  both  home-made,  for  lunch 
and  a  hearty  meal  at  5  o'clock— broiled 
steak,  cold  chicken,  mashed  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  milk  tea — what 
you  will— all  brought  to  the  table  after 
being  prepared,  and  without  direction, 
after  the  girls  had  been  fully  trained  in 
their  specialty. 

HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES 

The  same  young  women  took  com- 
plete charge  of  the  half-dozen  rooms  of 
the  household.  They  were  expert  bed- 
makers,  could  clean  and  tidy  up  the 
house  to  perfection,  required  neither 
assistance  nor  advice  when  it  came  to 
small  details  of  work  that  ordinarily  a 
blind  person  would  not  be  expected  to 
accomplish  without  direction. 

Director  Farrell's  own  home  for  the 
past  year  was  under  the  complete  direc- 


Left  to  right:  Blind  girl  making  the 
breakfast  cereal;  two  blind  students  i 
learning  cooking  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  One  is  preparing  i 
muffins  for  the  oven;  (bolowjfr^aomestic  •al» 
science  teacher,  Miss  Sibyl  Ellen  Martin. 


tion  of  a  blind  young  woman  who,  he  j 
stated,  attended  to  the  household  work 
and  prepared  all  the  meals  the  year 
around. 

Blind  young  women  here  take  courses 
in  nurserymaid  work  and  the  director 
tells  you  they  are  specially  useful  in 
caring  for  babies  in  households  before 
the  child  is  able  to  walk. 

At  the  home  service  division  of  the 
Boston  Gas  Light  company,  Director  j 
j  Maurice  F.  Darling  annually  teaches  a 
I  number  of  blind  persons,  who  come  to 
the  bureau,  the  fine  art  of  cooking  with 
the  new  government  cook  book  for  the 
blind  now  being  made  use  of  in  assist- 
ing these  girls  to  a  field  where  some 
400  recipes  and  100  menus  published  in  ■ 
Braille  provide  a  practipally  unlimited  ■ 
field  of  dishes  and  assortments  for  these 
blind  experts  to  select  from. 

Today  the  blind  girl,  provided  with 
her  credentials  as  a  cook,  may  be  re- 
ceived into  any  household  where  a  cook  I 
is  in  demand.  "The  fact  of  her  blind- 
ness will  make  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  her  cooking  efficiency,"  Miss 
Martin  said. 

SENSE  OF  SMELL  HELPS 
"Her  sense  of  smell  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  cooking  work,  helping  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  go 
along  with  defective  sight.  Not  only," 
she  declared,  "are  qualified  cooks  who 
are  educationally  blind  (that  is  the 
blind  who  can  get  glimpses  of  daylight, 
who  are  not  completely  in  the  dark) 
quite  the  equal  of  any  professional  see- 
ing cook,  but  totally  blind  girls  that 
have  graduated  in  cooking  courses  are 
fully  capable  of  managing  kitchens  and 
doing  the  other  domestic  service  in  a 
home." 

You  look  on  while  different  pupils  in 
this  unusual  kitchen  went  about  their 
tasks  without  difficulty.  They  are,  of 
course,  used  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
room  and  movable  articles  in  it. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  note  of 
the  tragic  here.  Every  one  was  eager 
to  carry  on,  one  getting  a  flakey  cereal 


finished  with  its  steaming  in  a  double 
boiler  over  the  gas  stove  flame;  another 
with  a  wooden  spoon  turning  over  a 
good-sized  dough  ball,  then  patting  it 
down  on  a  mixing  board,  with  a  sprinkle 
of  flour,  balling  it  over  in  her  hands, 
finally  with  the  edge  of  a  table  knife 
cutting  off  biscuit  sized  pieces,  rolling 
them  in  her  palms  once  more,  finally 
thrusting  them  into  the  cups  of  an  iron 
biscuit  tin.  Finally  the  lot  went  into 
the  hot  oven — the  girl  turned  to  clean 
up.  You  would  never  have  known  that 
she  was  hampered  in  the  least  by  lack 
of  sight. 

Director  Farrell  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute will  tell  you  almost  one  in  every 
thousand  persons  is  blind.  A  host  of 
elderly  women  who  have  worked  at  home 
a  lifetime  become  blind  in  their  latter 
years,  he  points  out.  With  a  cook  book 
in  braille  supplementing  their  lifelong 
knowledge  and  training  in  braille  read- 
ing and  they  can  go  right  on  keeping 
house  just  as  they  did  when  they  could 
see,  he  declares. 
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■M    SENT  TO  PERKINS' 

Watertown,  Mass.7"OcTT5  (United 
Press). -Through  the  generosity  of 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  his 
home  town  Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr..  5. 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  blind,  deaf  and 
mute,  entered  Perkins  Institution 
for   the    Blind   today. 

Leonard  lost  his  sight,  speech,; 
and  hearing  at  the  age  of  two  as, 
the  result  of  spinal  meningitis. 


BEEVERS  NEW 
PRESIDE 


Frank  A.  Beevers  succeeds  Walter 
Murphy  as  president  of  the  Legion 
Band,  as  a  result  of  an  election  of 
the    Band    members    last    Thursday 

evening. 

Ernest  B.  Ford  was  elected  vice- 
president,  Carroll  Whittemore,  sec-; 
retary ;  Alexander  Foote,  treasurer ; 
and  James  T.  Phelan  was  re-elected 
manager.  Comrade  Phelan  is  now 
starting  his  third  term  as  manager. 
The  executive  committee  will  be 
comprised  of  Leo  P.  Landry,  Walter 
Murphy,  John  Hunter,  Frank  Kir- 
wan,  Edward  Hennessey,  Frank 
Trumbull. 

The  members  of  the  Legion  Band 
will  journey  to  Bedford  Hospital  on 
October  20  to  participate  in  the  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  birthday  party.  They 
will  be  on  hand  for  the  joint  install- 
ation to  he  held  on  October  25.  The 
band  played  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
last  Wednesday  evening. 
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Lions  Club  Activities 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Me- 
thuen  Lions  club  was  held  at  the  Me- 
thuen  club  at  5:45  Thursday  evening 
when  a  number  of  members  were  call- 
ed upon  to  express  ideas  on  activities 
of  the  club  aside  from  its  major  pro- 
ject of  playstead  development.  Dr. 
Z.  William  Colson,  presided  and 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Rev.  John 
Ward  Moore  as  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  The  following  mem- 
bers addressed,  the  meeting:  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H;  Ganley,  Girl  Scout  work;  Dr. 
Roy  V.  Baketel,  welfare  work  among 
school  children;  Thomas  Redmond, 
milk  fund  for  undernourished  children 
Ivan  Robinson,  Boy  Scout  Work; 
Clifford  C.  Chadwick,  free  bed  at 
hospital. 

The  following'  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  matter  of  be- 
ing represented  in  a  service  club 
bowling  league:  Ernest  E.  Richard- 
son, Harry  F.  Harris  and  Ivan  Rob- 
inson. Harry  F.  Harris  was  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  forming  a  league  among  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Lions  club. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  outline 
of  the  program  for  the  next  meeting: 
Dr.  Z.  W-  Colson, 

President  Lions  Club, 
Methuen,  Mass. 
Dear  King  Lion: — 

I  have  correlated  a  series  of  lantern 
slides  covering  first,  the  major  activ- 
ity of  the  33rd  District  Lions  Clubs, 
namely,  the  Five  Year  Cancer  Educa- 
tioanl  program;  secondly,  the  major 
activity  of  the  Boston  Lions  club, 
namely.  Camp  Allen — the  camp  for 
blind  children;  and  thirdly,  the  major 
activity  of  the  Manohester  Lions  club, 
namely,  Camp  Foster— a  camp  devot- 
ed to  the  under-privileged  boys  of 
Manchester  through  the  medium  of 
the  Manchester  Boys'  club. 

These  lantern  slides  are  all  cap- 
tioned and  ready  to  show.  T  am  sure 
they  will  be  an  educational  feature  for 
some  meeting  of  your  club.  I  am 
writing  'you  with  the  hope  that  you1 
will  use  these  at  one  of  your  future 
meetings. 


Pro,/,Ar^r-e  .    V.  J  .    Je  u  r  T>  a  I 
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the  Freshman  Who  Can't  See 


Brown's  First  Blind  Student 

Has  Already  Shown  Himself 

Able  to  Beat  Adversity 


jack  Despres  of  Limerock,  Pawtucket  High,  graduate,  inspects  the 
Bear  Fountain  at  Faunce  House. 


BY  LOTIS  J.  ZOCt'A 

STRONGLY  determined  to  overcome 
the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties ahead  of  him  and  to  continue  the 
brilliant  record  achieved  in  high  school, 
'.John  P.  Despres  of  Limerock,  first  Wind 
youth  ever  to  matriculate  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity for-  the  c6mplete  academic  course 
began  last  week  the  long  four-year 
grind  when  he  entered  that  institution 
yrith  the  class  of  1936. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  total  blind- 
ness, the  slim,  twenty-year-old  lad  is 
quietly  confident  of  his  ability  to  pass 
Successfully  the  four-year  test,  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree,  upon 
Which  he  has  embarked,  with  his  keen 
mind  and  a  stout  resolve  as  weapons  to 
fight  these  adverse  conditions. 


Of  all  the  books  in  the  John  Hay 
library,  none  are  of  use  to  him.  He  has 
Bo  eyesight  to  aid  him  in  grasping  dif- 
ficult problems  that  are  certain  to  arise 
rn  his  studies.  He  must  compete  with 
boys  who  are  not  thus  fettered,  but  Jack 
Is  trustful  of  his  ability  to  reach  his  aim. 

"It  Is  all  ideal  and  not  a  bit  diffi- 
cult," he  stated  enthusiastically,  "and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  without 
fcny  trouble."  And  judging  from  past 
Ktchievements  we  may  well  agree  with, 
him. 

«•     «•     <$> 

Jack  has  entered  Brown  University 
Jtfith  a  proud  record  behind  him. "After 
£ight  years  spent  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, a  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  school 
^here  blind  children  are  educated  and 


trained,  he  entered  Pawtucket  High 
School  where  he  was  graduated  with 
high  honors.  During  his  last  year  at  that 
School  he  achieved  straight  A  grades  In 
t*l  his  studies  with  the  exception  of  one 
fluarter.  He  won  a  special  scholarship  to 
Brown  University  because  of  his  scholas- 
tic ability  and  had  so  gained  the  respect 
of  all  his  fellow  students  that  he  was 
yoted  to  be  the  most  ambitious  boy  In 
Ipis  class.  He  was  given  the  honor  post 
pi  Class  Historian.  Not  content  with 
*hat,  he  won  a  place  for  himself  on  the 
foigh  school  debating  organization,  took 
part  in  dramatic  productions,  he  was 
on  the  Class  Book  Board  and  has  made 
several  appearances  as  a  speaker  before 
jflubs. 

He  lost  his  eyesight  following  an  un- 
fortunate Fourth  of  July  accident  which 
ioccurred  when  he  and  some  other  boys 
set  off  some  dynamite  caps  which  they 
had  found. 

But  undeterred  by  the  loss  of  one  eye 
and  a  few  months  later  by  total  blind- 
ness the  boy  set  out  to  do  his  best  In 
spite  of  all  difficulties.  His  record  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  how  well  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

<$>      «         ! 

Already  enough  of  a  Brown  man  to 
rail  at  his  Freshman  cap  and  at  eight 
©'clock  classes,  the  bugbears  of  every 
first  year  student.  Jack,  for  he  Insists 
strenuously  on  being  called  Jack,  uncon- 
eciously  shifted  his  cap  to  a  more  jaunty 
position  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
continued.  We  were  talking  at  his  house. 

"Of  course,  it  is  much  too  soon  for 
me  to  speak  of  'impressions.'  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  had  just  started  classes, 
I  have  been  to  lectures  but  once  or 
twice  and  thus  have  not  yet  formed  def- 
inite opinions,  but  from  what  I  have 
gathered  so  far,  I  think  I  shall  get  along 
Very  well. 

"All  the  boys  have  been  very  kind  to 
me.  And  to  begin  with  I  knew  more 
than  a  dozen  of  my  classmates  from 
Pawtucket  High  school  who  are  in  my 
Class,  and  they  have  all  been  anxious 
to  help. 

"In  getting  around  the  Campus,  for 
Instance.  I  haven't  as  yet  familiarized 
myself  with  its  geography.  The  Campus 
to  me  Is  stai  a  maze  of  buildings,  so 
that  some  of  the  boys  who  take  classes 
with  me  accompany  me  to  the  lee 

On  the  University  grounds  Jack  Is 
under  the  handicap  of  not  having  his 
dog,  Roger,  with  him.  Hearing  his  name 
mentioned,  as  we  talked.  Roger  shifted 
from  his  comfortable  flea-hunting 
sprawl  on  the  lawn,  and  came  over,  lay- 
ing an  intelligent  German  police  head 
on  the  knee  of  his  master. 
<•>      ; 

Roger  accompanies  his  young  friend 
to   the   Providence   bus   every  morning.' 


Although  Jack  does  not  need  his  serv- 
ices, knowing  the  road  thoroughly,  the 
dog  officiously  pushes  his  master  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  every  time  a  car 
rumbles  along.  Jack  knows  the  road 
home  so  well  that  even  while  riding  in 
an  automobile  lie  is  able  to  give  direcr 
tlons,  and  with  a  final,  "keep  to  the 
right  on  the  curve  when  you  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,"  he  shows  you  his  home. 
Still,  the  dog  insists  on  accompanying 
Jack  on  his  morning  trip  and  on  the 
way  home  stops  in  at  the  butcher's  to 
get  his  bone,  conscious  of  having  done 
a  good  morning's  work. 

He  has  been  with  Jack  for  more  than 
six  years  now,  and  has  trained  himself 
to  take  care  of  the  sightless  boy.  In- 
deed, from  the  very  start  he  realized 
that  the  lad  needed  looking  after,  and 
attached  himself  to  him  immediately,  so 
that  Roger's  owner  recognizing  the  swift 
friendship  between  Jack  and  the  dog, 
turned  Roger  over  to  him. 
<$>  <«>  «- 
One  of  Jack's  classmates  at  Brown; 
Wendell  Lund,  also  greets  him  every 
morning  at  the  bus,  or  drives  Kim  into 
Providence.  He  acts  as  mentor  for  the 
blind  youth,  too.  Having  selected  the 
same  courses  as  his  friend,  he  conducts 
him  to  class  and  reads  to  him  whatever 
bcoks  the  sightless  youth  cannot  obtain 
in  Braille. 

During  the  course  of  the  interview. 
Wendell  revealed  Jack's  passion,  which  is 
singing  popular  songs  during  the  morn- 
ing ride  to  school,  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  "The 
only  trouble  is."  Wendell  disclosed,  "the 
facT  that  he  can  never  remember  the 
words,  and  I  always  have  to  prompt 
him."  And  Jack's  booming  voice 
trained  during  his  school  debates  bears 
witness  to  the  revelations. 

Jack  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  lec- 
tures. The/  are  not  nearly  as  trying  as 
he  had  anticipated.  In  fact,  he  says,  he 
can  follow  the  professors  quite  easily 
by  using  his  Braille  slate.  He  fingered 
the  perforated  aluminum  tablet  for  a 
few  moments  and  held  up  the  alphabet 
to  show  how  quickly  he  could  write  with 
this  system.  Jack  can  write  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  ordinary  person  by  means 
of  his  Braille  slate,  as  he  proved'  by  rac- 
ing me.  He  had  reached  W  when  I  was 
at  Z. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  little  tab- 
let in  which  a  sort  of  short-hand  sys- 
tem has  been  perforated.  By  means  of  a 
style,  the  youth  punches  a  series  of  dot* 
in  the  sheet  of  paper  beneath  the  tablet. 
The  system  is  very  simple  and  no  mora 
elaborate  than  the  ordinary  require- 
ments for  taking  notes.  And  Jack  haai 
not  even  the  danger  of  making  blots  or 
spilling  ink  on  his  paper. 

"Why,"  he  continued,  "one  Of  the 
boys  sitting  next  to  me  in  class  told  me 
that  I  was  taking  too  many  notes."'  Ho 
pointed  to  a  bulky  sheaf  of  embossed 
sheets.  "There  Is  my  German  textbook. 
It  was  given  me  by  a  very  kind  lady  whs 
devotes  her  life  to  embossing  books  ia 
Braille  for  the  use  of  blind  people.  It  is 


With  ihis  Braille  device,  Jack  Despres  can  take  his  lecture  notes 
as  fast  as  any  other  student.  u 


the  very  thing  which  I  needed  for  my 
German  course.  It  is  much  bulkier  than 
the  ordinary  textbook.  Other  books 
which  I  shall  need  are  being  sent  for  to 
printing  houses  that  specialize  in  pub- 
lishing books  in  Braille. 

"Naturally  for  reading  ocurses  such 
as  'Poly  Soi'  " — here  the  youth  stopped, 
blushing.  "You  see,  I  have  already 
caught  the  Brown  slang.  That  word 
amused  me  so  much  when  I  first"  heard  It 
that  I  incorporated  it  in  my  speech.  For 
such  reading  courses  as  Political  Sci- 
ence I'll  have  to  depend  upon  people 
who  will  read  to  me  and  upon  the  notes 
taken  in  Braille."  Of  course,  the  reports 
he  can  "type"  having  learned  the  touch 
system  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

What  pleases  Jack  most,  however,  is 
his  success  with  the  Biology  laboratory 
sessions.  He  admitted  being  worried 
about  being  able  to  do  the  work.  But 
his  extremely  retentive  memory  and  the 
strongest  desire  in  him  to  learn,  coupled 
with  the  profound  interest  which  his  in- 
structors take  in  him,  have  made  the 
task  easy.  He  held  up  his  leg,  fingered 
a  little  and  showed  us  that  he  had 
learned  some  of  the  bones,  "Now,  here 
is  the  tibia,  this  is  the  fibula  .  .  ." 

Jack  expects,  to  be  seen  in  the  Gym- 
nasium quite  a  bit,  not  only  because 
some  of  the  athletic  work  is  required  of 
every  Freshman,  but  also  because  he  is 
quite  fond  of  swimming  and  will  elect 
that  sport  as  his  choice.  He  learned  to 
swim  at  a  camp  in  Maine  a  few  sum- 


mers ago  and  he  has  kept  up  the  sport 
ever  since. 

His  favorite  spot  on  the  Campus, 
however,  is  the  "Union"  as  Faunce 
House,  the  students'  social  center  is  fa- 
miliarly known. 

"It-'e  an  Ideal  place,"  he  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically. "It  Is  Just  the  place 
needed  after  the  hard  seats  of  a  lecture 
room.  Deep,  easy  chairs,  comfortable 
smoking  nooks,  radios,  and  piano  music" 

Jack  already  knows  the  Union  as  if  it, 
were  home,  as  he  spends  most  of  his 
spare  time  between  classes  there,  but  he 
admits  that  during  the  rush  hours,  be- 
fore classes  and  chapel,  the  place  Is 
somewhat  of  a  bedlam.  Most  of.  the  other 
students  think  so  too. 

"What  profession  am  I  preparing  for?" 
he  counters,  smiling  at  the  query.  "Isn't 
It  a  bit  early  for  a  Freshman  to  commit 
himself?  I  have  thought  of  Law,  of  the 
Ministry,  but  this  was  years  ago.  Now. 
my  chief  concern  is  to  get  through  being 
a  Freshman." 

<S>    <S>    <S> 

Jack  is  being  sponsored  at  Brown  by 
Jarvis  C.  Worden,  Supervisor  of  the  State 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  who  is  a  Brown 
alumnus  of  the  class  of  1923.  Mr.  Wor- 
den is  delighted  with  Jack's  progress 
not  only  because  of  his  personal  interest 
in  the  boy  but  because  the  case  seems  to 
bear  out  a  theory  In  which  he  believes, 
namely,  that  the  blind  should  not  be 
educated  so  much  apart  from  those  with 
normal  sight. 

"Here  we  had  a  boy  who  though  han- 


dicapped  from  the  beginning  by  his  lack 
of  eyesight,  entered  a  high  school  and 
was  graduated  from  there  with  high 
honors.  Here  was  a  lad  who  not  only 
could  compete  successfully  with  his 
classmates,  but  outstrip  them,  enter  Into 
the  activities  of  normal  children  and 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  compel  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  the  members 
of  his  class.  He's  better  for  such  contacts 
with  normal  children. 

"We  shouldn't  take  such  a  child  out 
of  the  State  and  away  from  home.  Every 
child  who  Is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  should  have  still 
the  advantage  of  a  home  environment. 
No  institution  in  the  world  can  supply 
for  him  the  care  that  can  be  given  to 
the  child  in  his  own  home.  Furthermore, 
only  this  home  Influence  and  the  con- 
stant contact  with  normal  boys  and  girls 
can  help  to  break  down  certain  unfor- 
tunate traits  of  timidity  which  are 
bound  to  be  developed  in  atmospheres 
other  than  the  natural  one  for  the  child, 
his  own  home." 

<S>    <S>     <» 

Mr.  Worden  says  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves the  day  will  come  when  special 
classes  for  blind  children  would  be  In- 
stituted in  the  public  schools  similar  to 
those  already  formed  for  boys  and  girls 
with  other  physical  and  mental  defects. 

"Blind  children  who  are  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  who  are  capable  of 
response  to  such  training,  should  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  teachers.  They 
should  be  given  liberalized  courses  so  as 
to  fit  tHem  for  a  more  normal  life,"  said 
Mr.  Worden; 

"A  home  environment  would  be  im- 
mensely helpful  to  such  training  and 
would  aid  materially  in  that  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  child  which  should  be 
!the  aim  of  education. 

"Jack  is  the  first  one  in  this  State  to 
go  so  far  in  the  experiment,"  Mr.  Worden 
says.  "He's  the  first,  let  us  hope,  of 
(many  others  to  follow."      ,  i     ,    i 
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PUPILS  TAUGHT 
TO 'HEAR' WORDS 
BY  VIBRATIONS! 



New   Branch    of    Perkins 
Institution  Said  to  Mark 
a   Forward   Step 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  13— 
Establishment  of  what  is  probably 
the  only  department  in  this  country 
for  training  those  deprived  of  both 
sight  and  hearing  marks  the  for- 
ward step  taken  by  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  it  observes  its 
centenary. 
Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  of  Littleton,  Colo., 


experienced  in  teaching  deaf  chil- 
dren, is  the  director  of  the  new  de- 
partment. At  present  she  has  two 
pupils.  Winthrop  C.  Chapman,  who 
has  been  at  Perkins  for  two  years, 
and  Leonard  Dowdy,  a  new  pupil 
from  Sedalia,  Mo.  Leonard  is  5  years 
old  and  has  been  affectionately 
named  the  "Centennial  Child." 

"Leonard  is  in  every  way  a  nat- 
ural child,"  the  director  explained. 
"He  has  all  the  childish  ways  of 
other  babies.  He  can  show  you  what 
he  wants  through  his  actions." 

Miss  Hall  uses  the  Tadoma  method 
of  teaching,  which  she  learned  from 
Miss  Sophia  Alcorn,  its  discoverer. 
"Tadoma"  is  a  coined  word  from 
the  names  "Tad"  and  "Oma." 
Though  Oma  Simpson,  the  first 
pupil  to  receive  instruction  under  the 
method,  learned  both  oral  (Tadoma) 
and  hand  spelling  systems,  "Tad"  (as 
the  Chapman  boy  is  affectionately 
known)  has  had  nothing  but  the 
Tadoma.  Blind-deaf  students  under 
this  course  of  training  learn  how  to 
hear  words  through  vibration.  The 
pupil's  hand  is  held  along  the  side 
of  the  instructor's  face  and  as  the 
word  is  spoken,  he  feels  the  pro- 
nunciation. Later  braille  and  type- 
writing are  taught. 

In  further  explaining  the  teaching 
of  the  blind-deaf,  Miss  Hall  showed 
the  necessity  of  associating  the 
sound  and  touch  senses.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Leonard  is  given  a  ball, 
the  director  allows  him  to  feel  it. 
Then  she  puts  his  hand  along  the 
side  of  her  face  and  pronounces  the 
word  "ball."  Through  the  vibrations 
he  feels,  the  child  associates  the  ob- 
ject with  the  word.  It  is  thus  that 
by  coordinating  the  two  senses,  he 
learns  various  objects  and  com- 
mands. 

At  present  Leonard  is  doing  kin- 
dergarten work  with  blocks,  balls 
and  other  paraphernalia.  He  has  a 
small  rug  on  which  he  plays.  He 
has  learned  where  it  is  kept,  and 
when  Miss  Hall  pronounces  the  word 
"rug,"  he  knows  how  to  get  it  out 
of  its  closet  and  how  to  unfold  it. 
Along  with  his  regular  primary  work 
Leonard  is  acquiring  a  vocabulary. 

"The  average  child  of  5  has  a  vo- 
cabulary of  between  250  and  500 
words,"  said  Miss  Hall  "Before  Leon- 
ard can  go  on  with  more  advanced 
work  we  must  first  build  up  his 
vocabulary." 

In  discussing  the  value  of  train- 
ing the  blind-deaf  child,  Miss  Hall 
said  that  it  was  the  response  which 
counted  and  riot  the  cash  return  of 
the  child  after  his  training  was 
complete.  "We  allow  no  limitations 
as  far  as  the  things  they  want  to  do 
is  concerned.  We  are  happily  trying 
tc  make  life  worth  while  for  them," 
the  director  stated.  "It  is  only 
through  love  that  we  can  get  into 
their  lives.  We  cannot  do  it  by  any 
physical  or  human  force.  We  can 
only  work  efficiently  through 
guidance.  We  use  the  Tadoma 
method  because  we  think  it  best  and 
it  gives  the  opportunity  for  broader 
contacts." 
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Lions    to 
Hear  Head 
of  Perkins 


— Photo  by  Bachrach. 
REV.    GABRIEL   FARRELL 

The  next  speaker  at  the  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Lions  Club  ol 
Watertown  in  the  Walnut  Room  of 
Bond's  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  18, 
will  be  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
His  subject  will  be  "A  Century  of  Ser- 
vice." The  Institution  will  celebrate 
its  100th  anniversary  on  Nov.  9  and 
10,  so  Mr.  Farrell  will  prove  a  very  in- 
teresting speaker  before  the  Lions, 
since  their  major  activity  is  work 
among  the  blind,  in  fact  it  is  the  ma- 
jor activity  of  Lionism. 

Charter  Night  October  25 

On  Tuesday  night,  Oct.  25,  the 
Lions  Club  will  celebrate  its  annual 
Charter  Night  anniversary  at  the  Oak- 
ley Country  Club,  Watertown,  and  a 
gala  program  is  being  planned  by  the 
following  committee:  Winthrop  G 
Rockwell,  chairman,  Kenneth  Mac- 
Donald,  Dr.  Harry  Jakeman,  Edward 
Viering,  Stewart  Gray,  John  Natoli. 
John  Stewart,  Frank  Andrews,  Knut 
Carlstrom  and  Dr.  James  Donahue. 
Features  will  be  a  dinner  at  6.30  p.  m. 
and  an  address  by  Governor  Harold 
A.  Crane,  of  the  33rd  District,  from 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Others  on  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Deputy  District  Gover- 
nor Paul  Clark  and  Past  Deputy  Dis- 
trict Governor  George  Waterman, 
president  of  Roxbury  Lions.  It  is  "La- 
dies' Night,"  too,  and  there  will  be  en- 
tertainment, and  music  by  "Bill"  Ol- 
son's orchestra. 


Maria  Purdon 


seems  fitting  that  more  should  be 
known  of  what  the  late  Miss  Maria  Pur- 
don accomplished  for  the  blind  of  this 
country.  She  was  so  modest,  so  unas- 
suming-, that  few  realized  the  far-reach- 
ing importance  of  her  work. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
who  was  associated  with  Miss  Purdon 
in  Baltimore,  has  written: 

Feriiaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
excellences  of  Miss  Purdon's  life  was 
the  -i oar  after  the  World  War  which  she 
spent  at  "Evergreen,"  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  in  Baltimore.  Miss 
Purdon's  spirit  was  always  cheerful,  and 
she  kept  her  keen  sense  of  fun  and 
humor.  This  happy  side  of  her  nature 
gave  comfort  and  courage  to  the  blinded 
soldiers,  and  in  return  for  her  cheer  and 
ever-ready  '  sympathy,  they  gave  to  her 
their  confidence,  devotion  and  unending 
gratitude. 

Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president,  said: 

"In  Miss  Purdon's  death,  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  lost  one  of  its  dearest  and  tru- 
est friends.  Elected  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  1921,  she  brought  to  it  a  mind 
trained  in  the  problems  of  blind  educa- 
tion and  an  experience  that  was  invalu- 
able in  helping  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  blind  boys  and  girls. 
Her  particular  interest  was  the  'problem 
child,'  and  the  more  difficult  the  problem 
the  more  of  her  sympathy  and  enthusi- 
asm she  gave  it.  She  had  a  wonderfully 
optimistic  spirit  that  made  anything 
seem  possible,  and  if  one  method  of  ap- 
proach proved  to  be  inadequate,  she 
always  had  another  to  suggest  and  would 
never  admit  failure.  Her  interest  in  the 
pupils  of  Perkins  did  "Ot  cease  when  they 
graduated,  but  continued  until  they  were 
established  in  the  employment  for  which 
they  were  best  trained.  The  Perkins 
School  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted 
friends,  and  to  a  large  circle  of  blind  men 
and  women  her  loss  is  irreparable." 

Again:  Florence  W.  Birchard,  superin- 
tendent  of   employment,   writes: 

"Miss  Purdon  was  for  many  years  a 
most  active  member  of  the  Council  o£ 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  coming  into  the  work  as  a  relative 
of  the  founder,  Annette  P.  Rogers.  She 
gave  herself  in  such  a  friendly  way, 
meeting  the  blind  men  at  Rogers  House 
as  one  of  the  hostesses,  and  a  most  gra- 
cious and  understanding  one.  She  was; 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
Fisher  House,  a  boarding  home  for  blind 
working  girls.  Most  of  all,  her  heart 
was  in  the  little  trade  school  for  men 
without  sight.  The  young  head  of  this 
school,  himself  blind,  feels  that  someone 
very  precious  and  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  school  has  gone  and  can 
never  be  replaced.  As  he  says:  'Shei 
really  cared  about  us.'  That  was  the 
secret  of  all  her  work  with  the  associa- 
tion; she  understood  the  heavy  handi- 
cap, saw  the  man  or  woman  behind  it, 
and  never  let  them  feel  dependent.  Iti 
was  her  fellowship  of  understanding  that: 
makes  her  loss  one  which  is  irreparable." 

From  F.  B.  lerardi.  the  blind  manager 
of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  come 
these  words: 

"Miss  Purdon  was  very  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Weekly  News  for' 
the  blind.  She  realized  the  value  of  suchj 
a  publication,  not  only  to  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  but  also  to  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  a  result, 
it  was  mainly  through  her  efforts  that 
there  has  been  established  the  National 
Braille  P.;ess,  Inc.,  whose  benefits  are 
now  enjoyed  by  more  than  5000  readers. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  those  unacquainted 
with  this  work  the  importance  of  her 
contribution  to  the  cause.,  In  her  death 
the  blind  mourn  not  only  the  loss  of  a 
friend  but  o[  a  loyal  advocate  of  their 
cause."  M.   L.   B. 
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Hopes  Blindness, 

Now  Decreasing, 

Will  End  by  2032 


WATERTOWN,  Oct.  18  i/P)— Ga- 
briel Farrell,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  said  today, 
in  announcing  plans  for  celebrating 
the  institute's  100th  anniversary  on 
Nov.  9,  that  blindness  was  decreas- 
ing so  rapidly  the  institute  might 
not   be   needed   in   another   century. 

"Hereditary  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,"  he 
said,  "and  babies'  sore  eyes,  which 
50  years  ago  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  all  blindness,  have  been  reduced 
to  12  per  cent.  This  fall,  with  ad- 
mission of  61  new  blind  pupils  tq 
the  school,  not  a  single  rase  was 
tra.cea.hje  to  this  former  «<  ■  i  •-•.  of 
infancy,  because  of  the  pcactlce  now 
of  safeguarding  every  baby's  eyes 
at   birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will 
be  cut  down  the  world  over,  and  the 
lot  of  the  blind  made  less  terrifying, 
is  what  we  call  the  'league  of  na- 
tions1  studying  at  the  Perkins  insti-  j 
tution  so  that  education  and  preren-  I 
tive  knowledge  may  be  carried  to 
the  blind  in  the  furthermost  corners  j 
of  the   earth." 

The  Perkins  institute  was  founded 
in  1832  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  [ 
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Scoutmaster  Alfred  Reinert  having 
left  Perkins  Institution,  a  change  of 
leaders  there  is  necessary.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew DeMartino,  Physical  Director,  a 
former  Scout  and  Scoutmaster,  has 
taken  the  latter  responsibility  again, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Grime  and  Jsh» 
Connolly,  both  of  whom  have  grown 
up  in  our  organization,  are  his  assist- 
ants. With  these  leaders  and  the 
definite  and  active  support  of  Director 
i  Farrell  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Institution  assures  ah  that  we  will 
hear  and  see  more  of  real  value  from 
this  troop  even  than  in  the  past. 


BosTo-n,  Mas^Tra-n  scripT 
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In  Behalf  of  a  Blind  Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
concerning  a  blind  student  then  at  Tufits 
College.  I  should  like  to  bring  his  story 
up  to  date  an'd  to  beg  aid  for  him  again, 
since  it  means  to  him  not  only  his  edu- 
cation but  also  his  comfort  for  the  win- 
ter. His  health  became  such  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  at  Tufts  College 
in  the  middle  of  his  junior  year.  Last 
winter  and  this  year  he  is  studying  so- 
cial service  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Religious  Education,  with  the 
hope  of  graduating  next  June  and  of 
rinding  some  position  in  social  service 
work.  His  real  ambition  and  goal  is  to 
become  a  minister — hopefully  a  prison 
chaplain  later  on — but  meanwhile  he 
wishes  to  be  able  to  earn  his  own  way. 
In  spite  of  a  scholarship  won  last  year 
at  the  Boston  University  School  and  o£ 
help  given  him  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  help 
from  various  volunteer  readers,  he  still 
cannot   go   on   at   the   school   unless   his 


bare  living  expenses  of  $10  a  week  are 
provided. 

I  am  hoping  to  interest  enough  peo- 
ple (twenty)  to  give  him  $2  a  month 
through  June  in  order  that  he  may  live 
as  he  now  does  in  a  warm,  comfortable 
room  near  his  work.  Otherwise  he  has 
to  give  up  his  education  so  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  go  home  to  physical  hard- 
ship, since  his  relatives,  are  very  poor 
and  often  without  work.  If  anybody 
who  reads  this  appeal  is  interested  to 
know  more  about  this  young  man,  or 
wishes  to  contribute  the  sum  I  am  seek- 
j  ing,  will  they  please  either  telephone 
j  Hingham  0744-W  or  write  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
'  erlck  B.  Taylor,  Main  Street,  Hingham 
1  Center,  Mass.  (Box  284). 


\Alnr  r<?srff-    Mass.  Tf/e*cCA-g7 
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1  ^ASSOCIATION  FOR  BLIND 

Sward  L.  Allen,  former  director  ol 
Perkins  Institute  for  24  years  ai.d 
a  etirecTui  oi<  •  Overbrook  school  in 
Pennsylvania  for  15  years,  wiil  he 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annua) 
meeting  of  the  Worcester  Couti'; 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  In 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Evans.  21 
Harvard  street,  Monday  afternoon, 
Oct.  31.  Mr.  Allen  is  also  director 
emeritus  of  Perkins  Institute. 

Tea  will  be  served  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  at  which  officers  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  ejected. 


(e/.aren<u.    Kterc) 
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In  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nov. 
t  and  10,  many  of  those  who  gained 
fame  under  hardship  will  be  extolled. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  will  manifest 
the  achievement  of  the  handicappeed 
better  than  the  life  story  of  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell,  ,  the  blind  Boston 
boy,    who    became    an    English    knight. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  went  blind  at 
four  years  of  rise,  lie  struggled  up 
through  the  mists  of  darkness  to  the 
English  peerage  by  way  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  to  the  founding  of  a 
school  for  the  hlind  in  England  and 
universal  acclaim.  In  all  the  stories 
of  achievement,  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  as  told  to  me  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  director  emeritus, 
ceems  the  most  remarkable. 

It  Is  interesting  to  recall  this  story 
AS  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  be  celebrated  with  the 
following  programme : 

"Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  from  3:30  to  5:30, 
cottage  teas  and  reunions  and  pro- 
grammes featuring  cottage  history:  din- 
ners for  former  pupils:  Alumni  in  boys' 
manual  training,  alumnae  in  girls'  innu- 
ual  training:  dedication  of  organ,  the 
Centennial  gilt  of  former  pupils,  recital 
In  Dwighl  Hall  by  Homer  Humphries, 
Edward  W.  Jenkins,  William  !•:.  Zeuch, 
John   F.   Hartwell. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10,  at  S:30  a.  m.., 
«hapel  exercises;  from  8:30  to  12,  demon- 
Ctratlons  of  school  work;  from  2  to  2:30, 
demonstrations  of  field  sports;  at  3:30, 
dedication  of  Allen  tablet;  at  4,  annual 
Howe  Memorial  exercises  and  annual! 
founder's  (Anagnos)  Day  exercises;  his- 


torical address  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
D.Sc,  at  the  school  In  Watertown;  at 
8:15  p.  m.,  the  centennial  meeting  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  with  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely  presiding,  and  among 
the  guests  Mayor  James  M.  Curley, 
President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  Cardinal 
O'Connell  and  Bishop  Lawrence,  Mu- 
sic will  be  furnished  by  the  Perkins 
Choir. 

Born  a  Farmer's  Boy 

Sir  Francis  Crimnbell  was  bom.  Dr. 
Allen  tells  his  story,  chronologically, 
on  Oct.  0,  1SS2,  o.i  a  Winchester,  Tenn.,  I 
farm.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
four  years  he  went  suddenly  blind.  He 
groped  through  a  dark  childhood  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  12,  when  his 
father  had  him  placed  In  a  Nashville 
institution. 

Music  had  always  appealed  to  the 
child.  But  when  he  tried  to  express 
the  songs  in  his  soul  he  was  told  that 
he  had  no  ear  for  melody.  He  per- 
sisted and  in  four  years  had  learned 
so  much  about  music  that  he  was 
made   a   teacher   of   his   fellow   unfortu- 
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Man  V  I-!""'!  <>[  Boston  shortly  afti  II 
he  had  been  appointed  teacher  of  musirj 
at    the    Perkins    Institution. 

Mr.  Campbell  learned  much  about  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  in  vocational 
work  at  Perkins.  He  remained  there 
11  years  and  trained  many,  many  blind 
persons  in  the  way  of  self-support,  self-  , 
reliance   and  self-respect. 

Opportunity  allowing,  he  went  Jo  Leip- 
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VETERAN  TEACHER 

OF  BLIND  IS  DEAD 

v.    

John   Vars,   Sightless   for   72 

Years,  Passes  at  Clifford 

Street  Home,  Aged  77. 


FUNERAL  TO  BE  TOMORROW 


Well   Known  as  Instructor  in   R.  I. 

and    Massachusetts;    Was    Born 

on   Portsmouth   Farm 

Seventy-two  years  of  blindness  and  a 
long  career  devoted  to  helping  similarly 
afflicted  men.  women  and  children  were 
ended  yesterday  for  John  Vars,  who  died 
at  his  home,  182  Clifford  street,  aged  77. 

His  funeral  will  be  conducted  tomor- 
row at  noon  in  his  home,  followed  by 
burial  at  Rumford. 

Intimately  associated  with  the 
kins  Institute^Xor  the  Blind.  Bot=< 
a  stUtUJlll  ahcTteacher,'  Mr.  Vars  was  par- 
ticularly known  as  an  instructor  of  the 
blind  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  5  years  old  when  his  sight 
was  lost. 

Born    on    Portsmouth    Faun 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Portsmouth,  Mr. 
Vars  moved  with  his  family  to  Bristol 
where  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  sight.  His 
father.  Frank  Vars,  a  descendant  of  an 
old  French  family  which  for  a  time 
operated  the  old  Bristol  Ferry,  enlisted 


in  the  ,  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 
and  the  family  struggled  along  while  he 
was  in  the  service. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute where  he  studied  various  industrial 
rehabilitation  methods  and  learned  to 
read  and  Write.  He  also  took  up  music 
and  learned  how  to  play  the  piano.  He 
left  the  Institute  in  1876  and  moved  to 
Newport  where  he  operated  a  small  store 
and  became  a  piano  tuner.  He  remained 
in  that  city  until  1900,  when  he  was 
asked  to  return  to  the  institute  to  take 
charge  of  the  home  teaching  of  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  He  continued 
as  a  teacher  for  25  years  until  his  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  70  years  July  1.  1925. 
Taught   Handiwork    to  Many 

Mr.  Vars. '  in  his  tapacity  of  teacher, 
visited  the  homes  of  scores  of  blind 
persons,  teaching  them  the  art  of  wrltv 
ing  and  various  kinds  of  basket  work 
and  chair  caning.  For  a  time  he  lived 
In  Worcester,  but  visited  all  parts  of  the 
Bay  State  in  his  capacity  of  tea'cher. 

In  1905  Mr.  Vars  married  and  his  wife 
acted  as  his  guide  in  travelling  from  one 
city  to  another  and  assisted  him  in  his 
teachings.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  history  of  his  teachings 
for  the  archives  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Mr.  Vars  suffered  a  fractured  hip  in  a 
fall  in  this  city  14  weeks  ago  and  had 
been  a  patient  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
.■until  last  Friday.  He  returned  to  his 
home  but  his  condition  grew  steadily 
worse  until  his  death  this  morning.  He 
is  survived  only   by  his  widow. 


zig    and   to    Berlin    where   he   continued 
his    musical    studies    in    the    conserva- 
tories    there.      In    1S71,     Mr.     I 
went  to  London  where  he  met  I 
gentleman    of  wealth,   Dr.    T.   R.   Armi- 
tage.      Together    they     established     the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  Upper 
Up    to    this    time    the    number    of    blind 
persons     earning    their     own     living     in 
Great     Britain    was    pitifully    small. 

Campbell,  aided  by  teachers  trained 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  London  pro- 
fessors, even  improved  upon  his  Eos- 
ton  successes,  lie  placed  his  gradu- 
ates in  jobs,  followed  them  up  anil 
eventually  found  that  between  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  them  had  become  per- 
manently self-supporting.  The  idea,  as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  Great 
Britain,  caught  on  and  the  blind  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  charity 
and  became  to  be  regarded  as  self-re- 
liant citizens. 

Made  a  Peer 

The  blind  Bostonian  was  small  in 
body  but  possessed  of  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  singleness  of  purpose.  He 
even    once    climbed    .Mount    Blanc.      His 

courage  and  e ibutions  to  geographic 

eal  knowledge  caused  his  election  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Jtoyal  Geographical 
Society. 

His  great  work  for  the  blind  of  Great 
Britain  attracted  wide  public  acclaim 
and  in  1909  the  farmer's  boy  who  went 
blind  at  4  years  of  age  was  knighted 
by  King  Edward  VII.  a  peer  of  the 
realm, 


MILTON 

Grace  M.  Goodwin,  Correspondent 
Tel.  Milton  0929 


Belcher  Collicot  Assn. 

The  Belcher  Collicot  School  As- 
sociation opened  its  season  with  a 
meeting  last  evening  at  the  Colli- 
cot school  with  the  new  officers 
in  charge  and  Walter  Currier,  the 
president,  presiding.  A  brief  busi- 
ness meeting  opened  the  evening 
after  which  Horace  F.  Turner, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Milton 
gave  an  informal  discussion  of 
some  of  the  lesser  known  phases 
of  public  school  work.  Among 
these  is  the  health  program,  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  which  is  the  Fresh 
Air  Room  at  the  Collicot  school, 
which  is  open  to  pupils  from  all 
the  other  schools  in  town  as  well. 
Mr.  Turner  also  emphasized  the 
value  of  character  education,  and 
stated  that  all  school  activities 
should  contribute  to  this  side  of 
child  training  and  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  child  char- 
acter. A  varied  musical  program 
was  given  by  Antone  Martone,  well 
known  blind  artist,  who  not  only 
plays  "a  vaiidy"  rrf  musical  instru- 
ments, but  also  is  a  singer.  A  social 
hour,  concluded  the  program,  with 
an  informal  reception  to  parents 
and  the  new  teachers.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  by  a  hospitality 
committee  composed  of  mothers  of 
sixth  grade  children  in  the  two 
schools   with   Mrs.   G.   H.   Dattman 
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DIRECTOR  SEES  BLINDLESS  ERA 
IN  NEXT  CENTURY 

V  In  another  century  of  progress,  blindness 
may  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  may 
never  celebrate  its  bicentennial,  according 
to  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the  school. 

In  the  United  States,  declared  Farrell, 
hereditary  causes  of  blindness  have  been 
reduced  25  percent.  Babies'  sore  eyes, 
which  50  years  ago  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  all  blindness,  have  been  reduced  to  12 
per  cent.  This  Fall,  with  the  admission  of 
61  new,  pupils  to  the  Perkins  School,  not  a 
single  case  was  traceable  to  this  former 
scourge  of  infancy,  because  of  the  practice 
of  safeguarding  every  babies  eyas  at  birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will  be  cut 
down  the  world  oyer,  and  the  lot  of  the 
blind  made  less  terrifying>  is  what  we  call 
the  'League  of  Nations'  studying  at  Perkins 
Institution,  so  that  education  and  preventive 
knowledge  may  be  carried  to  the  blind  in 
the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth,"  said 
Farrell. 

Bn.sl-o-n,  Mass  ^    Grlai,* 


BLIND  STUDENT  GETS 
FRENCH  ARMY  ODDER 

Perkins  Institution  Sends 


L 


Back  Affidavit 


WATERTOWN,  Oct  28-The  long 
arm  of  French  militarism  wa3 
thwarted  today  in  its  attempt  to  reach 
for  compulsory  military  duty  a  French, 
student  in  Watertown.  The  student  'is 
attending-  Perkins  Institution,  and  Is 
blind. 

Bertrand  Chombeau  lias  just  attained 
his  21st  birthday  and  today  a  notica 
was  received  for  him  instructing  him, 
to  report  for  duty,  with  the  French1 
Army  on  Oct  21.  An  affidavit  was  im-j 
mediately  prepared  and  sent  to  tha 
French  Government  by  officials  of  Per-! 
kins  -Institution. 

During-  the  World  War  Bertrand 
lived  with  his  grandparents  in  France, 
his  parents  already  having  emigrated 
to  America.  He  remembers  the  ,  de> 
struction  of  his  native  city  when  th« 
Germans  took  possession,  and  the  long, 
hard  trudge  of  evacuation  to  the  safe« 
ty  of  Belgian  territory. 

He  is  in  the  high  school  at  Perkins, 
and  one  of  its  brightest  pupils. 


Dr.  William  L.  Richardson 

Dr.  William  Lambert  Richardson  died| 
at  his  home  on  Commonwealth  avenue 
a  week  ago,  ninety  years  of  age. 
Born  in  Boston,  Sept.  6,  1842,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Pearl  and  High  streets;  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1864,  from  its  Medical 
School  in  1867,  studying  abroad  in  Dub-j 
lin  and  Vienna,  he  returned  to  practice 
medicine  in  his  native  city.  .  His  father, 
Jeffrey  Richardson,  was  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  so  that  even  as  a 
young  practitioner  he  was  able  to  per- 
:  form  the  services  for  the  public  weal  that 
were^  always  his  first  interest  in  life, 
i  A  bare  list  of  a  few  of  his  many  public 
activities  gives  but  a  slight  notion  of  his 
usefulness.  In  his  profession  he  served] 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital,  the  '  Boston  Dispensary,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
i  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  and  many 
; others. 

+     *     .+     . 

He  became  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  (of  Health  in  1875.  The  education 
of  doctors  and  nurses  was  perhaps  his 
greatest  single  interest.  Assistant  pro- 
lessor  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1S82,  he  was  made  professor  in  1886. 
He  was  dean  of  the  school  from  1893  to 
1 S99  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
from  1899  to  1907.  An  overseer  of  Har- 
vard 1909  to  1915.  He  Was  on  the  board 
and  helped  to  start  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  coun- 
try. Started  the  Nurses'  Training  School! 
at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  in  1888.! 

Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  wasj 
the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  with  its] 
new  and  thoroughly  equipped  modern 
hospital,  and  its  private  ward  (Richardson ! 
House)  on  Longwood  avenue  in  Boston.. 
Started  by  him  in  1873,  located  in  one  old! 
brick  building  on  McLean  street,  in  Bos-.j 
ton,  four  more  buildings  were  added  I 
later  and  remodelled  some  forty  years) 
ago.  He  had  served  it  oonstantly  for  fifty 
years  when  he  became  president  emeritus 
in  1922. 

Dr.  Richardson  had  seen  this  work 
started  by  him  fifty  years  ago  constantly 
increase.  Seventy -five  thousand  mothers 
and  their  infants  cared  for;  an  out-patient1 
department  established  to  care  for! 
mothers  in  their  homes;  a  training  school) 
for  maternity  nurses  established  and  842 
nurses  graduated,  and  291  physicians1 
trained  as  house  officers  in  the  hospital 
and  outside;  six  pregnancy  clinics  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  six  different, 
localities,  visited  by  more  than  2800  ex-! 
pectant  mothers  last  year;  more  than  five 
thousand  medical  students  attending 
clinics  and  receiving  special  instruction. 

He  lost  one  eye  early  in  life  from  a 
patient  who  had  diphtheria  and  coughed,! 
but  he  saw  more  accurately  and  quickly 
with  his  remaining  eye  than  most  men 
can  see  with  their  two,  and  to  many  of 
his  medical  juniors,  students  and  nurses, 
|  he  seemed  Argus-eyed.  No  detail  es-i 
I  caped  him.  The  good  that  he  did  can 
never  be  told  but  his  memory  will  live: 
and  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  "the  hun- 
dreds of  doctors,  nurses,  students  and 
trustees  who  served  with  or  under  him. 
His  character  and  life's  work  were  epit- 
omized by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  at  his 
funeral  in  Arlington  Street  Church,  Oct. 
24,  as  follows: 

"His  finger  would  be  on  my  lips  if  I 
said  all  that  is  in  our  hearts  to  say, 
but  honor  and  gratitude  cry  out  for  ex- 
pression and  it  is  fitting  that  there 
should  be  added  to  the  silent  tribute  of 
your  presence  a  simple  word  of  apprecia- 
tion. Three  generations  have  looked  to 
this  man  for  wise  counsel,  independent 
judgment  and  honest  speech.  Always  we 
have  trusted  him  to  find1  a  way  to  lighten 
our  burdens.  We  have  relied  upon  his  i 
sagacity  and  insight/1  and  followed  his! 
leadership.  Her6  was  a  man  whose 
mind,  heart  and  conscience  were  straight- ' 


forward.  He  never  trimmed  and  ho  never 
posed.  He  helped  us  all  with  ready 
sympathy  and  pungent  comment.  The 
serious  sought  his  advice,  the  gayest 
welcomed  his  coming.  We  could  not 
but  trust  such  a  sure-footed  mind,  such 
clear-grained  human  worth  and  brave 
old  wisdom  of  sincerity.  Here  was  in- 
carnated the  common  sense,  the  public, 
spirit,  the  humorous  way  of  looking  at 
things,  the  clear  integrity,  the  practical 
idealism  of  our  New  England  heritage. 

"By  that  compulsion  of  nature  which  is 
a  call  of  God  he  undertook  the  laborious 
career  of  a  physician  and  found  deep  sat- 
isfactions in  the  ministry  of  healing. 
His  energies   ever  widened  with  iiicreas- 

I  ing    responsibilities    and    he    became    not 

!  only  the  beloved  and  trusted  doctor,  but 
also  the  wise  and  efficient  administrator 
of  great  trusts,  the  guide  and  pioneer 
of  medical  education,  the  founder  ot  in- 
stitutions for  the  comfort  of  those  in 
distress  of  body  and  in  peril  of  pain  and 
death.  He  walked  worthy  of  the  vocation 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  caring  for 
the  sick  in  thoir  necessity,  speaking  the 
truth  in  sincerity  and  goodwill,  ingen- 
iously directing  research  and  crowning 
his   wisdom   with   the  essential   grace   of 

.common  sense. 

"Humanity  meant  to  him  more  than  its 
differences,  and  his  influence  and  inter- 
course with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  levelled  up  and  raised  the  grade  of 
all  of  us  who  came  in  contact  with  hiin. 
He  fought  disease,  relieved  pain,  turned 
anxiety  into  joy.  We  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  his  pluck  and  patience.  He 
rang'  true  in  every  relation  of  life.  He 
was  upright  and  downright,  sane  and 
sure.  It  was  a  life  abundant  in  friend- 
ship but  dependent  neither  on  praise  nor 
blame.     To  accept  the  day's  duties  and 

.pleasures  with  resolute  goodwill  and  an 
abundant  delight  in  every  opportunity  of 
service — that  was  his  privilege  and  part. 
The  confidence  and  affection  of  a  grateful 
community  attended  him  in  life  and 
death. 

+     +     + 

No  one  except  his  secretary  will  ever 
know  how  much  he  gave  away  in  chari- 
ties. Oftentimes  a  moderate  amount  was 
given  with  his  name  and  several  times 
that  amount  added  later,  anonymously. 
In  death,  as  in  life,  his  chief  interest  was 
the  public  weal,  for  under  his  will,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  made  in 
recognition  of  service  or  relationship,  his 
whole  estate  is  given  to  educational  and 
charitable  institutions. 

His  was  a  unique  personality.  Invari- 
ably cheerful,  hopeful,  courageous,  he  ra- 
diated hope  and  comfort  in  every  ward 
or  sick  room  he  entered,  inspired  the 
nurses  and  the  family.  The  patient,  too, 
felt  greatly  encouraged  by  his  visit,  his 
manner  and  cheerful  voice.  He  made  the 
best  possible  of  the  gravest  situations. 
He  breathed  hope,  never  said  die,  never 
gave  up  till  the  heart  ceased  to  beat. 

To  us  who  knew  him,  served  with  him 
and'under  him,  the  greatest  achievement 
of  his  life  was  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
value  of  high  courage  and  aspirations, 
the  never-give-up,  never-say-die  attitude 
that  radiated  from  his  virile,  electrical, 
magnetic  personality.  It  affected,  perme- 
ated us  all,  but  no  one  valued  it  more 
than  I,  who  served  with  him  for  over 
forty  years,  while  he  was  my  family 
physician  and  brought  all  my  children 
into   this  world.        William  D.   Sohihr 


Meetings,  Notices,  Etc.     I 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  ot  the 
;  Perkirft  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  hela  at  the  Institution  in 
i  Watertown,  on  Monday,  the  seventh  day  of 
I  November.  1032,  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  for  Oi» 
i  election  of  officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of' 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  be  acted 
upon    at   eald    meeting. 

GABRIEL    FAKRBLL.    Secretary. 


M/i  rcrsTrr,Mj  ss..    posy 

Blind  Association 
Annual  Meeting 

Reports  to  Be  Made  and 
Officers  Elected 


The  Worcester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  Edward  L.  Allen,  director  0/ 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
24  yearsanll  director  of  the  Overlook 
School  in  Pennsylvania  15  years,  at  its 
annual  meeting  today  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Evans,  12  Harvard 
Street.  Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  will 
preside  and  a  report  of  the  work  the 
last  year  will  be  given  by  officers  and 
chairmen  of  committees. 

The  visiting  committee,  appointed 
within  the  year,  will  have  an  especial- 
ly interesting  report.  Mrs.  Southworth 
Lancaster,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  her  assistants  made  722  visits 
of  a  social  nature  since  the  work  was 
launched.  Service  in  this  form  was 
given  by  23  of  the. 29  managers.  The 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  read 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Kendall  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

Drives,  trips  to  the  offices  of  den- 
tists and  physicians  and  to  business 
offices  were  taken  care  of  by  the  mo- 
tor corps  headed  by  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Tibbetts.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Tib- 
betts  the  report  will  be  read  by  Mrs. 
Richard  G.  Turner. 

Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Wright  will  give  the 
report  of  the  sewing  circle  and  Mrs ' 
Carl  Reed  Brownell  will  tell  aboul 
county  driving.  The  summer  work, 
outings  and  special  treats  given  for 
the  blind  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mabel  C.  Gage,  who  is  in  California, 
will  be  outlined  by  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Miss  Katharine  P.  White  will  give 
the  financial  report  and  Mrs.  Rae  M 
Spencer  the  secretary's  report. 

The  nominating  committee,  Mrs 
Edward  T.  Esty  and  Mrs.  F.  Harolc 
Daniels,  will  present  Mrs.  Homei 
Gage  for  the  presidency.  Mrs.  Gags 
was  first  president  of  the  association 
which  developed  from  a  Blind  RelieJ 
Corps  she  organized  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War. 

Mrs.  Tibbetts  will  be  the  nomines 
for  vice  president,  Mrs.  Spencer  foi 
secretary,  Mrs.  Kendall  for  assistanl 
secretary.  Miss  White  for  treasure! 
and  Mrs.  Wright  for  assistant  treas- 
urer. 

The  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs 
Brownell  will  be  nominated  for  mem- 
bership on  the  executive  board  for  one 
year. 


u//»i-rrr  f-fr,  M  3  S.c, .  Tr  >f  r-A  -rr, 
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Blind  Aid  Unit 
Has  Election 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  \amed  to 

Head  County  Group  ot 
Annual  Meeting 

Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
'24  years,  warned  members  of  the 
Worcester  County  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Inc..  against  uniting  two 
homes.  Whitcomb  Hall  on  Harvard 
street  and  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  81  Elm  street,  into  one  large 
institution  at  the  annual  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Walter  Evans,  21  Hr  vard  street. 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  has  studied  condl-  I 
tions  among  the  blind  In  England, 
stated  that  small  homes  similar  to 
the  two  Worcester  ones  are  much 
better  for  the  residents  than  a  large 
Institution. 

"Homes,  such  as  you  have  at  pres- 
ent for  the  blind  men  and  women, 
are  by  far  the  better  way  of  caring 
for  these  people.  Their  lives  in  their 
present  quarters 'are  very  much  the 
same  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
homes.  If  you  mass  them  into  an 
institution  you  are  doing  them  a 
great  harm.  Psychologically  thev  are 
better  off  as   they   are." 

Mr.  Allen  explained .  living  concH,- 
tions  at  Perkins  Institution.  •H.ere. 
he  said,  they  have  13  small  houses 
which  accommodate  .20„  residents. 
Each  house  has  its  own  kitchen  and 
cook,  and  ail  the  time  the  blind  are 
at  the  institution  they  live  in  the 
one  house. 

In  England,  he  explained  thev  care 
for  their  blind  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent way  than  they  do  in  "  United 
States.  A  Parliametary  law  provides 
for  a  blind  person  over  50  vears  of 
age  to  receive  a  pension.  A  school 
for  training  the  blind  men  and 
women  is  maintained  and  here  they 
are  taught  a  vocation.  When  they 
have  become  trained  workers  they 
are  given  three  alternatives:  Em- 
ployment in  the  shops  and  factories 
work  at  home  with  a  salesroom  or 
d:splay  room  for  their  articles,  or 
work  at  home,  where  a  welfare  work- 
er provides  them  with  materials  and 
a  market  for  their  goods 

Mr.  Allen  stated  that  the  only  ob- 
jection he  had  to  the  training  school 
was  the  fact  that  they  only  trained 
them  for  one  vocation.  He  used  the 
case  of  the  trained  piano  tuner  as  an 
example  to  point  out  the  disaster 
With  the  coming  of  the  radio,  he 
said,  the  piano  tuner  has  had  little 
work. 

Before  attending  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Allen  was  a  luncheon  guest  at  Me- 
morial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Plans  were  made  to  hold  the  an- 
nual sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Elected  to  serve  with  Mrs.  Gage  were 
Mrs,  Howard  L.  Tibbetts.  vice  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Rae  M.  Spencer.  secretary- 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Kendall,  assistant 
secretary;  Miss  Katherine  P  White 
treasurer;  Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Wrisht  of 
Shrewsbury,  assistant  treasurer;  Mrs 
Gage.  Mrs.  Tibbetts.  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Miss  White.  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Reed   Brownell.   directors. 
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\  Concert  on  Friday  Is  to 

j  \       Benefit  Roslindale  Church 

i  An  interesting-  program  has  been  ar- 
!  ranged  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Litchfield  Conner 
for  the  concert  and  entertainment  which  i 
she  is  planning  for  the  benefit  of  Bethany! 
M.  E.  Church,  Cummins  Highway,  Ros- 
lindale, to  be  given  on  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  4,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  church 
auditorium. 

Franklin  Field,  well-known  baritone 
I  soloist,  former  resident  of  Roslindale  and 
j  former  member  of  Bethany  Church  choir, 
will  sing. Mr.  Field  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Meistersingers  and  of  several 
well-known   quartets. 

Others  giving  their  services  are:  Miss  | 
Mary  Thompson,  soprano,  pupil  of  Miss 
Aimslee,  Miss  Esther  Farnsworthf  reader, 
and  Sydney  Durfee,  pianist,  all  three  of  I 
whom  are  graduates  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  devote  their  time  almost  entirely 
to  work  among  blind  people.  John  Solo, 
violinist,  present  director  of  Bethany  choir, 
will   contribute   several   selections. 

Members  of  the  Bethany  Guild  who  will 
assist  Mrs.  Conner  are:  Miss  Jennie 
Young,  in  charge  of  tickets;  Miss  Linea 
Anderson,  for  candy,  and  the  Misses  Hil- 
diir  Gustafson,  Alice  Hamilton,  Beatrice 
Shaw,  Dorothy  Stetson  and  Mrs.  Astrid 
MacKenzie,  who  will  act  as  ushers.  Tick- 
ets have  been  most  reasonably  priced. 


hlotJr-rnlrtr    A,      If  3  2. 

In  Behalf  of  a  Blind  Student 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Through  your  paper  I  wish  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  two  pledges  of  $2  per 
month  through  June,  1933 — for  the  living 
expenses  of  a  blind  student  at  Boston 
University,  as  well  as  a  gift  of  $2  from 
"a  friend."  Through  other  sources  we 
now  have  nine  people  pledged  to  $2  per 
month  for  him  throughout  this  school 
year.  We  need,  however,  to  secure  the 
pledges  of  eleven  more  people,  or  the 
young  man  will  have  to  give  up  school  in 
two  weeks  more.  Are'  there  any  other  of 
your  readers  who  will  help  him?  If  so 
will  they  either  telephone  me,  Hingham 
0744-W,  or  write  to  Mrs.  Federick  B. 
Taylor.  Main  Street,  Hingham  Center, 
Mass.  (Box  2S4). 
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PERKINSiPXilUTIONS  IS 

sendingTraille  BOO 

STATKRTOWN,  Nov  4    Braille  book! 
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SENDTWGBRAILLE  books 

\  WAT10KTOWN,  Nov  4 -Braille  hooks 
"are  being  shipped  today  from  Perkins 
Instil  ut  ion  for  Blind  to  Alaska  and 
China.  These  books  are  being  sent  to 
schools  for  the  blind  which  look  to 
Perkins  for  leadership  and  help.  In 
the  hundred  years  of  its  existence  Per- 
kins has  been  the  means  of  establish- 
ing and  sustaining;  many  schools  for 
the  visually  handicapped,  in  all  parts 
of  Hie  world. 

One  shipment  of  books  is  going 
to  the  "Little  Perkins"  at  Tanana 
Alaska.  in  that  far  outpost,  Miss 
Melba  Call,  a  native  of  Alaska,  edu- 
cated f01.  the  work  at  Perkins  and 
herself  blind,  Is  doing  a  notable  piece 
of  work  for  those  without  sight  The 
shipment  going  to  Cti 
•  <i  among  two  jtchoi 
for  the  Blind  jn  SI 
Training  School  for  II 
chow.  All  of  these  1: 
and  children's  stories. 

The  centennial  exercises  of  ihe  Insti- 
tution will  be  held  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,   Nov  9  and  10. 


divid- 
stitute 
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Th*  chHd  £ri™T£M°  8  thC  ?f^mslnstitute  for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown. 
touch  ..««"■**■  v2nous  objecfTma-HMr  relationships  by  her  sense  of 
100th  a„„ivLfUrSe*  «?  Jeam!?t  8ee  ,them-  The  Institution  will  observe  its 
1 00th  anniversary  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

(Boston  Traveler) 
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Blindness  Showing 
A  Rapid  Decrease 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Nov.  5.— 
Blindness  is  decreasing  so  ra.pidly 
that  schools  for  the  blind  may  be 
unnecessary  within  100  years  ac- 
cording to  Gabriel  Farrell. 

Farrell,  director  of  the'  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  points 
out  that  babies'  sore  eyes,  which 
half  a  century  ago  caused  40  per 
cent  of  all  blindness,  now  caused 
only  12  per  cent.  Hereditary 
causes  of  blindness  have  been  re-  ' 
duced  25  per  cent,  he  a.sserts. 


/or 
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"TAD"  CHAPMAN  of  the  deaf-blind  department  of  the  Perk- 
ins  Institution  at  Watertown,  with  his  special  teacher.  The  in- 
stitution observes  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  boy  is  learning 
to  read  speech  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  his 

fingers.  (Boston  Herald) 
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R.  H.  Hallowell 
Heads  Perkins 
Corporation 

Hundredth  Anniversary  of  In- 
stitution Will  Be  Observed 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday 


Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Boston,  was 
elected  president  of  the  corporation  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  held  at  the  school  in  Watertown, 
Other  officers  elected  are:  G.  Peabody 
Gardner,  Chestnut  Hill,  vice  president 
Albert  Thorndike,  Boston,  treasurer,  and 
Gabriel  FarreU,  director  of  the  institu 
Uon,  secretary.  At  the  meeting  the  an 
nual  report  of  the  trustees  and  the  re 
port  of  the  director  were  presented  and 
approved.  In  addition  to  the  officers, 
six  trustees  were  elected:  William  Endi- 
cott,  Paul  E.  Fitepatrick,  Henry  Horn- 
blower,  Ralph  Lowell,  Leverett  Salton- 
eta'll.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Faxon  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Putnam. 

The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was 
tc  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  plan  for  the  observance  of  the 
one  hundredth  anlversary  which  Is  to 
take  place  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 
corporation  accepted  the  gift  of  a  bronze 
tablet  commemorating  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  and  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
Wednesday  at  four,  when  Dr.  Allen  will 
make  the  historical  address. 

The  corporation  also  accepted  the  new 
four-manual  organ,  the  gift  of  former 
pupils,  to  be  dedicated  Wednesday  evening 
with  a  recital  program.  The  observance 
will  close  with  a  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall  Thursday  evening. 

The  meeting  was  the  102nd  annual 
meeting,  for  Perkins  was  incorporated  in 
3  829.  Actual  instruction  did  not  begin 
until  1832,  because  after  his  election  as 
the   first   director,   Samuel   Gridley  Howe 


went  to  Europe  to  study  schools  for  the 
blind  there.  His  experience  as  a  partici- 
pant in  Greek  revolution  gave  him  a 
hankering  for  revolutions,  so  he  became 
involved  In  the  Polish  attempt  for  free- 
dom. This  caused  Dr.  Howe  to  be  lodged 
in  a  Prussian  prison,  so.  that  he  did  not  I 
get  back  to  America  to  open  the  new ': 
school  for  the  blind  until  1832.  The  cen-  i 
tennial  exercises  are  held  at  this  time  j 
because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  actual  Instruction  of  blind 
youth. 


£>         TODAY  IN  HISTORY 

Martin  Luther,  great  German  religious 
reformer,  born  1483.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
famous  lovable  but  thriftless  English 
author,  born,  1728.  Samuel  Gridley  I 
Howe,  philanthropist,  founder  of  Bos- 
ton's famous  Perkms  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  born,  1801?",,cr"STmarine  corps 
establishad— first  marines  recruited  in  I 
Philadelphia,  1775. 


Wto/rA  j m.  Mass.. /}/*«,* -r^/j^^ 
NEV*TON        j 

The  students  of  Damon  Hall  will 
attend  the  Centennial  of  the  Perkins 
Iiistituje_for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  tomorrow  afternoon  at  :j 
o  clock.  On  Friday  afternoon  they 
will  visit  the  new  East  wing  of  the 
rogg  Museum,  at  Harvard,  contain- 
ing the  art  collection  given  to  Har- 
vard in  1930  by  the  late  Mrs.  Aaror 
Naumberg  of  New  York 


V  TODAY'S   AJJMVERSABJES 

1S01— Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  phil- 
anthropist, founder  of  Boston's 
famous  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blimh— mate  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  "champion  of  peo- 
ples and  persons  laboring  un- 
der disability,"  born  in  Boston 
Died  there,  Jan.  9,  1876. 


For      'CevTev-n/a/  "   trr^s 
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Perkins   Institution   Alumni 
Give  Organ  to  the  School! 


sides  his  affliction.  But  the  richness  of 
music  as  a  pleasure  and  as  a  mental 
stimulant  is  not  lost  on  our  boys  and 
girls.  Every  year  I  get  more  requests 
for  courses  in  advanced  harmony,  com- 
position, counterpoint,  the  fugue  and 
musical   science.     It   takes   brains   and 


Half  of  Cost  Donated  by 

Charles  W.  Lindsay 

Of  Montreal 


TO  BE  PRESENTED  AT 
100TH  ANNIVERSARY 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

When,  during  the  centennial  exer- 
cises which  will  commemorate  100  years 
of  pioneer  work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  Perkins  Institution,  a  new  or- 
gan for  Dwight  hall,  the  recital  hall  of 
the  institution,  is  installed,  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  the  devotion  and  generosity 
of  the  many  thousands  of  alumni  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind.  The 
organ  was  bought  with  money  donated 
for  that  purpose  by  graduates,  one-half 
of  the  total  sum  being  given  by  Charles 
W.  Lindsay,  a  successful  business  man 
who  got  his  start  as  a  piano  tuner  and 
repairer,  through  the  courses  offered  at 
Perkins  Institution  to  blind  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Lindsay, .  who  will  be  present  to 
make  the  speech  of  presentation  of  the 
organ,  on  behalf  of  Perkins  Institution 
alumni,  was  born  in  Canada.  As  a 
young  man  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  business  methods,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  so  engaged,  at  19 
years  of  age,  that  he  lost  his  sight.  He 
turned  immediately  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  after  two  years  of  study 
there  was  graduated  as  a  piano  tuner. 
Due  to  indomitable  courage,  business 
acumen,  and  optimism,  he  made  him- 
self a  leading  merchant  in  Montreal, 
and  at  present  heads  the  music  and 
piano  company  which  bears  his  name. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  honorary  president 
of  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian 
i  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

CHOIR  TO  TAKE  PART 

The  new  $17,500  organ  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  institution  by  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  and  a  description  of  it  will 
be  given  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  A  musical  program  will 
follow,  in  which  the  Perkins  choir,  and 
Homer  C.  Humphrey,  John  F.  Hartwell, 
William  E.  Zeuch  and  Edward  W.  Jen- 
kins will  take  part. 

The  music  department  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  rightly  the  recipient  of  so 
splendid  a  gift  from  grateful  alumni  of 
the  school,  for  it  was  in  the  music  de- 
partment that  so  much  of  the  pioneer 
work  in  fitting  the  blind  to  earn  their 
livings  was  first  done,  and  it  is  around 
it  that  the  social  and  artistic  life  of 
the  students  at  the  school  naturally 
centres. 

As  you  walk  up  the  long,  tree-bor- 
dered driveway  toward  the  institution, 
through  far-spreading  smooth  green 
lawns,  the  shouts  of  smaller  children  at 
play  comes  to  ears  mingled  with  a 
loud  medley  of  singing  and  piano-play- 
ing. Walk  along  outside  the  building 
in  which  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  music 
corridors.  From  inside  come  the  mixed 
sounds  of  small  groups  singing  different 
songs,  and  many  hands  practising  on 
pianos;  and  from  far  within  echoes  a 
burst  of  music  from  the  full-voiced 
Perkins  choir,  singing  richly  and  ac- 
curately, from  memory,  following  only 
the  light  rap  of  the  director's  stick  on 
the  stand  as  he  guides  them  in  prac- 
tice. 

Originally  the  teaching  of  sightless  or 
nearly  blind  boys  to  tune  pianos,  was 


one  of  majo'  courses  of  professional  in- 
struction at  the  institution.  In  this 
field  ever  so  many  afflicted  young  men 
have  been  equipped  to  earn  their  liv- 1 
ings,  and  to  live  full  and  independent 
lives. 

"For  some  time,"  said  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  the  present  (and  third)  director 
of  the  institution,  "instruments  other 
than  piano  were  not  taught  here,  for 
fear  some  of  the  students  might  be 
tempted  some  day  to  fiddle  or  trumpet 
cr  play  flutes  on  street  corners  .  .  . 
using  their  affliction  to  earn  money 
with,  rather  than  learning  how  to  live 
competently  and  happily  in  spite  of  it. 
But  I  feel  that  that  fear  with  regard 
to  the  pride  and  character  of  our  stu- 
aents  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  our 
plan  now  to  resume  the  teaching  of  all 
instruments  here,  and  to  organize  an 
orchestrr  again,  as  soon  as  we  can,  sup- 
plying necessary  instruments." 

The  Perkins  choir,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  under  the  directorship  of 
the  head  of  the  music  department,  Ed- 
win L.  Gardiner,  sings  only  the  best  of 
choral  music,  and  almost  never  bothers 
with  any  music  not  written  originally 
for  full  choir.  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not 
believe  in  catering  to  a  taste  for  "ar- 
rangements" as  long  as  he  is  able  to 
teach  the  blind  boys  and  girls  the 
glories  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  other  masters  of  choral  writing  in 
the  original. 

INSPIRED  VISITOR 

"A  touching  thing  happened  one 
day,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner,  resting  after 
a  rehearsal  in  Dwight  hall,  the  boys 
and  girls  chattering  gaily  in  their  seats 
on  the  stage  as  they  waited  for  the  next 
rap  to  attention,  or  crowding  about  the 
organist  to  ask  for  special  musical  tid- 
bits. "We  had  been  singing  'How  Lovely 
Is  Thy  Dwelling  Place'  from  Brahms's 
Requiem  when  in  on  us  walked  a  total 
stranger,  in  golf  clothes,  his  cap  in  his 
hand.  'I  was  driving  along  slowly, 
down  by  the  river,  on  my  way  out  to 
play  golf,'  said  he,  'when  I  heard  this 
glorious  chorus  from  the  Brahms's  Re- 
quiem. It  touched  me  so  deeply,  and 
it  was  so  exquisitely  done  that  I  just 
walked  in  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en- 
joyed it.'  He  thanked  the  children 
and  me,  and  then  he  went  out  again. 
He  never  told  us  his  name.  But  the 
children  remembered  the  indicent  and 
speak  of  it  still.  It  impressed  them 
very  deeply." 

The  music  department  of  the  institu- 
tion commands  45  music  rooms,  61 
pianofortes,  and  one  large  three-manual 
organ — which  is  to  be  supplanted  by 
i  the  new  four-manual  organ  from  the 
alumni.  The  music  faculty  has  eleven 
members  and  the  music  library,  worth 
approximately  $5000,  consists  of  music 
in  braille,  which  is  loaned  free  of  charge 
to  sightless  musicians  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  which  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  pupils  for  use. 

The  choir  at  Perkins  can  sing  a  dif- 
ferent   anthem    from    memory    every 
I  week  for  seven  weeks — no  mean  accom- 
I  plishment,  when  you  consider  that  all 
!  the  music  must  be  taught  by  rote  and 
i  memorized  before  it  can  be  performed. 
'     "We  do  not  conduct  our  music   de- 
partment here   primarily   as   a   profes- 
sional training  school,"  said  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner,   "but    essentially    as    the    greatest 
cultural  and  recreational  field  open  to 
,  the  sightless.     All  students   here — and 
we  have  pupils  from  the  ages  of  5  to 
20 — are  taught  the  elements  of  music 
I  and    musical    theory    as    a    matter    of 
|  course.    We  never  urge  a  pupil  to  make 
|  music  his  profession  in  the  field  of  con- 
cert work  unless  we   are   quite   certain 
I  that  his  talent  is  of  such  a  high  quality 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  have  to  fight 
I  discouragement    and    hopelessness    be- 
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I  ingenuity  of  no  mean  order  to  write  a 
fugue,  you  know.  Many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  here  get  far  more  pleasure, 
I  and  I  would  venture  to  say,  more  good, 
I  out  of  writing  a  fugue  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, for  fun,  than  you  do  from  con- 
tract bridge." 
1  You  will  find  many  evidences  of  the 
|  part  music  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
sightless  pupils  of  Perkins  besides  their 
magnificent  choral  singing  and  their 
heartily  encouraged  and  stimulated 
taste  for  musical  play  and  thought. 
They  are  taken  regularly  to  concerts 
(there  is  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  Perkins  pupils  with  concert 
tickets)  and  you  may  often  see  a  row 
of  rapt,  sightless  faces  drinking  in 
draughts  of  music  at  all  the  best  con- 
certs—quiet, smiling  faces  and  folded 
hands  in  quiet  laps.  But  there  is  active 
musical  enjoyment. 

And  pass  by  the  walls  of  the  music 
corridors  of  Perkins,  outside,  as  dusk 
is  falling— when  classes  are  over,  and 
the  dinner  gong  has  not  yet  sounded  in 
the  cottages  where  the  students  live.  In 
every  music  room  there  will  be  groups 
of  bright  and  dark-haired  boys  and 
girls,  grouped  around  pianos,  singing 
and  playing,  laughing  and  shouting  in 
music  and  pleasure.  It  is  part  of  the 
deepest  core  of  their  life. 


No  i/n-m  her     f  AtlcL 

Playing  of  'Three  Blind  Mice'  to  An- 
nounce  Centennial 

The  tune  of  "Three  Blind  Mice," 
which  rang  at  quarter-hour  intervals 
from  the  belfry  of  the  old  Perkins  in- 
stitution building  in  South  Boston  for 
many  years,  will  announce  the  centen- 
nial of  the  institution  in  Watertown 
today  and  Thursday. 

When  the  institution  moved  to  Wa- 
tertown 20  years  ago,  the  bells  went 
into  a  cellar  of  the  new  building.  Di- 
rector Gabriel  Farrell  has  them  hung  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  kindergarten,  in 
order  that  they  may  ring  the  old  fa- 
miliar tune  to  hundreds  of  returning 
former  students. 

None  at  the  school  can  now  recall 
when  they  first  appeared  at  South  Bos- 
ton, but  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  an  old  church  in  Switz- 
erland by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  wl* 
had  them  arranged  to  play  the  familiar 
nursery  tune. 
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